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PREFACE. 


T the conclusion of our editorial labours of another 
year, it becomes our duty, and is indeed a pleasure, to 
return our unfeigned thanks to our subscribers for 
their noble support of the Plobicultubal Cabinet. 

Established originally twenty-five years ago (in 1833), and the 
first periodical devoted to Floriculture, it is, consequently, the parent 
of all similar publications that have since appeared ; it is therefore 
most gratifying and indeed highly flattering to us that we still 
maintain our position at the head of the poll. In stating this much 
we do not take praise to ourselves, but are glad to perceive that our 
efforts, aided by numerous able contributors, in the cause of Flori- 
culture have met with an ample reward ; and hero we take 
the opportunity to inform the supporters of this work that we do 
not publish the Cabinet as a mouotary speculation, being quite 
content to give our services to the cause of Floriculture. 

It is, as heretofore it has been, our desire to render this maga- 
zine a cheap and popular vehicle for the diffusion of a knowledge 
and promotion of the love of gardening, in this, its most delightful 
department — the culture of flowers. With this desire the work was 
commenced, and the public were pleased to give it a noblo support, 
such indeed as few periodicals could ever lay claim to, having dis- 
posed of as many as twelve thousand impressions monthly. On the 
establishment of the garden newspapers the sale of thd work in 
some degree fell off, as might have been expected, but we have since 
been gratified to find its sale again rise, and that it appears likely 
to increase. 

Our desire is to make the Floricultubal Cabinet a useful 
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work, and in doing this our subscribers can help us materially — sucl: 
as approve of it can help us with their recommendation — they can 
help us also, by their communications and advice, for we are always 
most ready to respond to wholesome advice, and have effected certain 
improvements through the suggestions of some of our correspondents, 
while we have others in contemplation. So long as we meet with 
public support and appreciation of our labours, so long shall we con- 
tinue to carry on the Cabinet, and in proportion as we have that 
support increased, we shall continue to improve the work. We wish 
to give the best matter and the best illustrations that we can for 
the money. 

On this occasion we must not omit to return our cordial thanks 
to many old and valued correspondents as well as to old subscribers, 
some of whom are of twenty-five years standing — death, alas ! has 
removed a few, whose place can be occupied only by new ones, of 
these we have however not a few, and we trust the number is in- 
creasing. One valued contributor, in a letter recently received, and 
from which, with permission, we lay an extract before our readers, 
says — “ I am truly glad the Cabinet is so well supported. Since 
its commencement, when I was a young and enthusiastic florist, 
many periodicals of a similar nature have appeared, but only to 
disappear. One sound work that lias an established hold on the 
friends of Floriculture is, however, more deserving of support than 
all the ephemeral publications of the day. Nevertheless, tho at- 
tempts so frequently made to establish new publications, is an 
evidence of the spread of a love of our favourite art amongst 
all classes of the community.” 

Again thanking our subscribers for their past support, and 
trusting the enlistment of it in future, as well as for their recom- 
mendation of the w ork to their friends and neighbours, we take our 
annual farewell, with grateful acknowledgments, and hearty wishes 
for a happy new year . 


London, December , 1857. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

DIliCJEA BLASSII. 

VSTLY lms tlie old genus Gesneria been subdivided 
by the continental botanists; such members of it as 
are distinguished by a remarkable elongation of the 
upper lip of the corolla, and possess large tuberous 
rhizomes, with other minor peculiarities, now form the 
sub-genus l)irca*a. Almost all of them are of erect 
upright habit; but to this rule the species now figured 
is an exception, being prostrate, and its branches de- 
pendent. Dirctra Blassii is by far the most magnificent 
of the tribe, and for its introduction we appear to be 
indebted to M. Kmemp, an enthusiastic and very successful cultivator 
at llolboekeu, near Antwerp, at whose sale the stock was purchased 
by AL. Van iloutte, in whose establishment at Ghent it has bloomed, 
and where, says that gentleman, specimen plant of extraordinary 
size has excited the admiration of all who have beheld it. This plant 
at the present moment hears fifteen pendent stems, each more than 
seven feet in length , carrying upwards of one hundred and fifty 
flowering branches , which bear altogether from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand lovely blossoms !" The colour of the latter is a clear, 
velvety, orange-red, the throat being paler, and the foliage a rich 
green. We regret that the size of our plate does not admit of our 
doing justice to the splendour of the plant, which bears cluster upon 
duster of flowers, ranged one above another, all down the stems. 
The culture of Dimvas resembles that of others of the Qesneriaccce , 
JD. Blassii having flowered profusely, with M. Van Iloutte, in a 
temperate house. We are compelled to add our tribute of admiration 
to this extraordinary plant, which we rank as one of the most promis- 
ing additions of late introduced to European gardens, and deserving 
a place wherever the necessary accommodation for its growth can 
be afforded. Its native country is not clearly known, although there 
can be but little doubt of its having been received from some province 
of Brazil. The specific name is in honour of M. Blass, of Elberfeld, 
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ON LESCIIENAULTIAS. 

BY MR. JAMES AYRES. 

, IIEEE are few plants more beautiful than good speci- 
mens, well bloomed, of Lesclienaultias, both of the red 
and the blue varieties. The former, Leschcnaultia formosa, 
produces its pretty flowers at various seasons of the year, 
and its habit is very compact: the blue, X. hiloba , 
blossoms in early summer, but its habit is somewhat more straggling, 
and unless “stoppcd-in” .while young, it is not easy to obtain compact 
and bushy plants. To have neat-looking well-formed specimens, 
it is desirable, in the lirst instance, to select young plants proper for 
the purpose, which should he stilf and bushy, with good roots. 
Having such plants io work with, an active healthy growth must he 
induced as early in spring as possible. Commencing in March, 
place them near the glass, in a position which allows a fret' admission 
of air at all favourable times; a temperature of about fifty degrees 
at night, allowing it to rise ten degrees higher during the daytime. 
When the state of the roofs indicates that a shift info a larger 
size is desirable, give them more space, and attend to watering, as 
well as to maintaining a pretty moist atmosphere, until they have 
made new roots. At all times, when freely progressing, let them 
have a liberal supply of water at the root, and sprinkle the floor 
of the house, as well as the plants, over-head, Avitli the syringe. 
Care is necessary lo preserve these plants from cold dry winds or 
currents, of which the Le.-rkenaultia is very impatient. ]f placed 
in a cold pit during the summer months, and protected by a thin 
shade from noonday' sun, they' will make a robust and active growth. 
Keep the pit close during the evening, and regularly water the 
ashes on which tire pots should he ret, as well as continue to 
sprinkle them over-head with a fine syringe, lmt raise the lights a 
little for the night-time. By the beginning of July* it is probable 
some of the plants may again require shifting, in which case avoid 
large shifts. At the close of August they will have made their 
full growth for that season, and require to be hardened off bv a 
full exposure to the air and sun, ready for the winter, reducing 
the waterings; at this time and when winter arrives, it requires 
some care to preserve the plants from the evil effects of moisture, 
as they r are apt to suffer from damp. When water is given, the 
best time is early in the day% and the foliage should be kept drv, 
especially in dull or damp weather. If* the specimens have 
attained the desired size, they may be preserved in a greenhouse 
temperature during spring; but if not sufficiently large for 
flowering, adopt the same treatment this season as last. It is 
often necessary that X. hiloba should be cut back, in order to make it 
bushy ; and L . formota should have the blooms picked off as they 
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show. After flowering, to secure compact growth, they may be 
shifted, and cut in ; under proper treatment, the specimens will 
last some years, yet it is an advantage to retain a stock of healthy 
young plants. The display of the blue variety is considerably 
prolonged by shading it during bright weather. The compost 
which I find of the greatest advantage in the successful cultivation 
of Leschcnaultias is made by mixing librous peat, broken up into 
small lumps, a small quantity of mellow loam, and plenty of silver 
sand; the pots cannot be too well drained. To propagate, select 
cuttings from firm pieces of the young wood, early in spring, prick 
them in sandy peat, and cover with a bell-glass; in a bottom heat of 
seventy degrees they will root in a short time, when they should be 
potted olf in small pots, and repluugod. till they have become 
established. 


OX Til E CULTUKE OF BEGONIAS. 

11 v Tilt: rouLMAX or a londo x nursery. 

KGONIAS are becoming universal favourites, and where 
floral beauty and handsome growth are required, I believe 
then* are lew genera which are more desirable than the 
subject of these remarks. Within the past ten years 
the Begonia lias risen greatly in the estimation of 
which is probably due to the fact of the progressive 
improvement which has taken place in their method of culture, and 
to tin* introduction of many handsome species; besides which, the 
genus is remarkable for the abundance and long continuance of its 
blossom, so that there is scarcely one month in the twelve wherein 
some one or other of the species may not be seen flowering in perfec- 
tion. 

Many persons have been deterred from the cultivation of this 
interesting tribe beeause stove treatment lias been by some considered 
indispensable to their proper growth. All are, it is true, benefited 
by a considerable amount of lu at in t lit* early stage of their progress, 
but a stove temperature is not an indispensable requisite in the 
culture of a number of species: and all who can command a hotbed, 
or an ordinary brick pit mated by hot water or by dung, may manage 
them in perfect ion, as the plants n quire a gentle bottom heat for 
the roots, and an atmosphere uniformly moist. As they advance ill 
growth, the degree of warmth should be suffered to decline gradually 
until the bloom shows, when, in summer at least.it may be with- 
drawn altogether. This conduces greatly to the health of the plants, 
which are thereby more robust, ami the bloom lasts much longer, as 
well as assumes a finer tint. In their native localities Begonias are 
mostly found in shady sheltered places, growing in a humid soil, and 
following nature, we find it beneficial to shelter them during growth 
from mid-day sun, and to administer water with liberality ; but here 
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itmuut be noted that free drainage is essential, and if water passes 
Off quickly from the pots, so as to leave the soil just moist, and not 
stag nate, no evil result will follow the most copious application* 
When the plants are at rest however, and before they recommence 
growth, this element should be sparingly afforded. Those kinds 
which have slender stems and small leaves, as Begonia Martiana , 
require even less water than the more vigorous ones. Liquid manure, 
especially a very dilute solution of guano, is of great benefit, though 
this must never be given until the plants have begun to make some 
progress in their growth. Various soils and composts have been 
recommended by cultivators, some preferring peat, some loam, and 
others light sanay earth ; I am assured, however, that although these 
may suit some species, they cannot be of so great advantage as a rich 
soil, made of rotten turf from a pasture, decayed leaves, and fibrous 
peat, in about equal proportions ; observing to use more of the latter 
in making a compost for the delicate kinds, and more leaf-manure 
for the stronger and more vigorous species. 

Pot-room is of great advantage to this tribe, and the plants will 
progress rapidly where the roots are not confined, and the soil is 
good ; the abundance of their bloom depends greatly on this. 1 
must remark, however, that a plant should not be shifted late in its 
growing season to a pot of much larger size, for large shifts are only 
proper where plants are commencing growth. There are several 
species which 1 find do well in a greenhouse border ; the most effec- 
tive plan of carrying this out is to appropriate a border, or a portion 
of one, exclusively to their growth. They soon exhaust the soil 
however, which will require renewing every other year, and those of 
the caulescent kind should have their old shoots cut away annually, 
to encourage strong stems pushing from the roots; the tuberous 
species require taking up and replanting yearly. Attention to 
pruning and cutting in makes fine specimens, "and no wood should be 
allowed of more than two years’ growth ; for it is always found that 
old wood yields fewer and smaller flowers than the young and 
succulent snoots of new growth, which at all times form the hand- 
somest specimens, and although this occasions rather more trouble, 
yet a few well-crown and well-bloomed specimens are far more 
pleasing, and reflect much greater credit on the grower, than a 
number of tall, lanky, ill-formed plants, almost destitute of flowers 
and foliage. 

"The following are among the best varieties now in cultivation, and 
mar serve as a guide to such os are about to form a small collection. 
AM& eoceinea, dwarf, red and white ; Argyrosiigma , foliage handsome, 
spotted with white dots ; Cbccinea, scarlet, flowers in winter : Fuch- 
twidee, scarlet flowers, borne in graceful drooping panicles ; Manicata, 
pink, very large panicles, foliage ornamental ; Martiana , bright rose, 
very ornamental tuberous-rooted ; Nitiia , white, with yellow centre, 
flowers in splendid large panicles, very showy ; OpuHJhra, pure white, 
flowers in compact round heads, resembling the Guelder Bose; 
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JParttybra, white, bloom* a very long time, very neat and pretty ; 
Presfoniensis, large, bright orange-scarlet ; Sanguinea, foliage very 
red ; Saundersiana , dwarf, bright rosy red, free blooming ; Verschaf- 
feldtii , dwarf, pink, foliage large and fine ; Thwaitesii, blush, white 
and yellow, very dwarf and neat, strikingly handsome foliage, requires 
to be grown under a bell-glass ; Xanthina , yellow, dwarf habit, large 
foliage; Xanthina marmorea, foliage blotched with white; Zebrina, 
very ornamentally marked foliage; Zeylanica , . foliage beautifully 
frosted, dwarf ana compact habit, 


EPIPHYLLUMS. 

BY IT. 22., COUNTY DUBHAM. 

AVING cultivated these plants with great success, and 
finding them so valuable at this time of year, I am 
induced to send the result of my experience to the Flori - 
cultural Cabinet , hoping to recommend a gem to those 
who know it not, and perhaps (in their grafted form) a 
variety and novelty to others. I became possessed accidentally of a 
grafted plant of J Epiphyllum violaceum 9 which grew and flourished 
remarkably well ; but was long in ascertaining the name of the stock 
it was grafted on, and which I find is the old Pereskia aculeata , or 
American Gooseberry ; which, though a slender plant, has the power 
of supporting much larger and stronger ones of its own tribe. The 
stem is nineteen inches from the pot to the graft, and not thicker 
than a common-sized lead pencil. The head without any training is 
a complete circle, as large as a parasol; it produces more than a 
hundred flowers at one time, and always blossoms twice between 
November and June; last year, however, it flowered three times, 
equally well, and with no diminution iu the size or colour of the 
blossoms, nor any signs of exhaustion iu the foliage. It has now 
(November the 30th) been in bloom a month. Its singularly pretty 
flowers have been compared to insects alighted bn the green branches, 
their position being so buoyant and aerial ; their form is curious, the 
colour^ are exquisite, while the stamens and pistils are of such 
brightness aud fineness that they may bo compared to spun glass. 

J8, truncation, is coarser, and of a dull red in comparison ; but it is 
valuable in itself, and particularly for its flowering (though somewhat 
later than violaceum) at a time when there is so little variety of 
other blossoms. The method of grafting them on Pereskia aculeata 
is this: cut the head of the stock off from six inches to two feat, as 
preferred for the height, aud with a sharp knife make a slit in the 
middle, from the top, about half an inch long, then insert the graft 
like a wedge, press it firmly into the stock, and pass a spine of say 
other strong-growing sort through the graft and stock, to prevent 
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he former dipping oat of its place ; bind a little toft mots round die 
part operated on, and in a week or ten days it will have rooted* and 
will soon form a fine head. The treatment of the Epiphyllums it 
die tame as the Cactus tribe in general, but they require a stove to 
bring them to perfection ; they should be dried on when done bloom* 
ing, and have Dut little water at all times. The Pereskia strikes 
readily from cuttings, and will grow in almost any soil ; but the 
Epiphyllums on their own roots require a strong loam, leaf-mould* 
and cow-dung ; they also strike easily, and dower the second year. 

Grafted plants are decidedly more abundant bloomers, both as to 
the number of dowers and continuance ; indeed, the repetition is 
wonderful, and at some stages appears exhaustless. 


THE APHELEXIS, ITS PROPAGATION AND 
MANAGEMENT. 

BT W. BUBBEY, CHISWICK. 

tribe is the handsomest among the “ everlastings,* * 
SpMBSj whether we regard the beauty and profusion of the 
w dowers, or the habit of the plants, and are deserving of 
J&fr more general cultivation. In the hope of inducing 
some who may not have attempted to commence the 
management of a small collection, I forward a brief outline of their 
treatment, as practised by me with much success, and shall be happy 
should you deem it worthy of a corner in your wide-spread little 
work. 

First, as to propagation : young shoots are best for this purpose, 
and such should pe chosen as are become drm towards the bottom 
and exhibit no signs of bloom. The proper time to put them in is 
towards the end of April, or the commencement of the following 
month: they should be cut clean across at the base with a very 
sharp knife, and the scales or leaves dressed off for about an inch. 
Etoeture small pots, put in plenty of crocks to ensure thorough 
drainage, over which place a layer of fibrous peat, and then fill up 
with silver sand, which must be well damped, and the cuttings 
inserted. The small pot containing the cuttings I always place 
inside a larger one, filling up the space between the two with sand, 
and covering with a bell-gass, which fits within the rim of the 
larger one* In sunny weather they require shading, and, when 
water is riven, tbe bell-glass should be left off until the sand is dry 
at top. The proper place for them at this time is a gentle hotbed. 
Zh a few days the glass may be slightly raised towards evening, to 
admit a little air, and prevent the fatal effects of damp; when the 
cuttings have made some root they may be taken off for good, and 
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when folly rooted pot off into small pots and place them in a cool 
frame, shading them in hot sun, and here they may be kept duriug 
summer. Many prefer to purchase young plants rather than incur 
the trouble and core of propagating them, and for this purpose 
select young plants which are short and robust in their growth, and 
in small pots. Such plants should be immediately shifted, and if they 
have plenty of roots they should be loosened previously to repotting. 
The soil most conducive to their well-being is composed of fibrous 
peat, with about one-half of silver sand, or any sand of a hard, dean, 
and gritty character, a very small portion of loam, and a few little 
bits of broken pots and pieces of charcoal ; in this the plants will 
rapidly improve, and as they make progress and the pots become filled 
with rootlets, they will require shifting into a size larger. * If the young 
plants are procured in spring, they may have two shifts the first 
season ; and to make shrubby plants the shootB should be stopped, as 
well as to prevent the formation of flowering buds the first season. 
The next year they may be allowed to bloom, after which it is necessary 
to prune them in somewhat, cutting in the long flowering shoots, and 
repotting the plant. In winter, water must be very carefully ad- 
ministered, although the soil should never be allowed to become abso- 
lutely dry. When the spring growth sets in more water is required, 
and as the bloom begins to show, some very dilute manure-water may 
be given about twice a week, and the syringe can be frequently used 
over the head of the plants, which greatly contributes to their 
health and vigour. In spring the plants require a temperature of 
about fifty degrees, with a free circulation of air, but cold draughts 
must be carefully excluded, and as summer approaches, the tempera- 
ture increasing, the pots should be shaded rrom the great heats of 
the sun. In early autumn they may be plunged in a cold pit and 
fully exposed, putting on the lights only in heavy rains and as the cold 
nights draw on 5 by the middle of October they should be removed 
to the greenhouse, and in winter the temperature should never be 
allowed to desceud much below fifty at night. The beautiful blossoms 
of the Aphelexis may be preserved for years, if kept free from dust and 
damp, and make handsome winter bouquets, associated with flowers of 
the Gnaphaliums, Helichrysums, and dried Grasses, as Briza maxima, 
Stipa pennata, etc., as well as the dried capsules of the pretty red 
Phytalit Alkekengi. The following brief list comprises some of the 
best Aphelexises at present in cultivation : — A. humilit, var. grandi- 
flora, rosy purple ; rosea , fine dwarf rose ; maerantha purpurea, the 
best dwarf purple variety ; prolifera, var. .Borne**, very distinct, 
purple, foliage knotted; Barnett, the largest and finest, rosy pink; 
rupestrit grandiflora, rosy crimson; speciositsimut, rosy purple ; 
vonusta, a very distinct kind, with small flowers in bunches. 
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BEMARKS ON PENTSTEMONS, WITH A DHSOBIPTIVE 

LIST. 

BT MB. C. JOHKBTOKB, HACKNEY. 


P EW plants make so fine a display for our beds and 
borders as the Pentstemon during summer and autumn, 
and some of the species in the spring ; indeed, this tribe 
is worthy of being grown wherever herbaceous plants 
can be cultivated. A bed devoted to a choice selec- 
tion will make a gay and very beautiful display of bloom during 
the whole of summer, and until ton ards the approach of winter frost. 
Some varieties also grow and look well in roekw ork. Their cultivation 
is easy, and they require but little trouble to have them bloom in 
perfection. Almost any common good garden loam suits them, 
though a light compost is better, and the situation somewhat dry. 
A mixture of light loam and peat is what they do best in. Being 
generally hardy or half-hardy plants, they suffer less from cold than 
they do from damp ; in winter they are apt to damp off, unless pre- 
caution be observed in that respect. It is a gooa plan to take off 
cuttings of all the kinds grown, in September, keeping them in a pit, 
greenhouse, or other dry place, until the return of spring, when they 
may be planted out into a bed prepared for them ; the taller-growing 
varieties in the centre, and the dwarfs around the edge. Many may 
&1bo be readily propagated by seed, or division of the roots. To 
make them bloom late and strongly, the early flowering buds may be 
pinched out as soon as they appear. They are all natives of the New 
World, and certainly rank with the best of the many herbaceous 
plants we have received from thence. The following list may be 
relied on as strictly correct, and will assist the amateur in making a 
selection according to his moans and requirements. 

AwausTiEomuM. — A species with narrow serrated foliage, bushy 
habit, grows a foot and a half high, flowers light crimson-purple. 
Introduced from Louisiana in 1811. 

very pretty border plant, grows about a foot high, 
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PM in height, very branching, sad produce* nnmerous *pflU* « iw 
SmmUM blue flower*. It » mgbiy ornamental throughout the satire 
nttuner warn. It vac discovered by Mr. Hartweg oathe mountain* 
of 

Baccbulbefoxium. — A distinct and pretty species from Texas* It is* 
* half-shrubby plant, growing near two feet high, scarlet-red 
flowers, and neat foliage. 

Cjlmpaku latum. — A compact grower, attains about a foot and a 
half high, flowers reddish purple, hell shaped. It is an old species, 
havingbeen introduced from Mexico in 1794. 

Oobcba.— — T his very showy species ought to be in every collection 
of this tribe. It is a highly ornamental sub-shrubby species, fine 
glossy foliage and large blossoms, white, tinged with purple, outside ; 
inside, white, with a yellow throat, spotted and streaked with red ; 
it grows about two feet high. It is unfortunately rather liable 
to he attacked Math mildew, which, with a little attention to the 
application of sulphur, may be prevented. This species was brought 
from Texas in 1885 . 

CoirFJBBTUM. — A rather insignificant species, with small light 
flowers, tinged with purple ; it grows about a foot high. Introduced 
from North America in 1827. 

OowATtrs. — A useful border plant, but of rather coarse appear- 
ance; it grows about eighteen inches high. The foliage is clothed 
with soft hairs, the flowers are light purple outside and white within, 
spotted throat, bell shaped. 

OonniFoiiiTTK. — A really shrubby species, forming a spreading 
shrub. The flowers are narrow, tubular shaped, red. A distinct 
hut not very showy plant. Introduced by Mr. Hartweg from 
California. 


CmssiFOLruM. — A free-flowering suffruticose species, growing 
about a foot high. Its blossoms are abundant, of a pretty lilac ana 
rose colour. Discovered by Mr. Douglas in North-west America. 

OrAWAJTTHus. — A beautiful hardy herbaceous plant. A native of 
the Bocky Mountains. The numerous compactly arranged and hand- 
some blue flowers have a fine effect, being produced in a spike a foot 
long. This species will require attention to prevent mildew, by 
sulphuring. It grows nearly two feet high. 

piwwvBxm. —A rather coarse grower, attaining about two feet in 
height, flowers freely, of a reddish purple. Discovered by Mr. 
Douglas, near the mouth of the Columbia River, in 1820. 

CmmAiroinns. —The true species is of robust habit, growing 
from three to four feet high, and producing purplish blue flowers, of 
*bell form. 

Qmxruxomm* A«o-e»»inuinH.~A vigorous-growing hybrid of 


„ ^ 

<*n^B®^bo*«d flower*; it grow i abort a fort and a half 

o« j Pri . 1 * 

^anuatowm M*Ew£jri, is of a compact baahy habit, growing 
•boat fifteen, inches high. The flowers are of moderate mse ana 
Tory abundant, carmine-red, with a white throat. It is a fine border 
plant. 

Goaooirt. — This handsome species is a native of North America. 
It is a half-shrubby plant, growing about a foot and a half high* 
flowers lilac-blue. 


H abt wbgi, usually known as Gtentianoidei, having a dwarf-spreading 
habit, with purple-crimson flowers, large and showy. Well worth 
cultivating. 

Habtwegi album. — It is a very useful variety, being white. Its 
flowers contrast well with the generality of this family, the majority of 
which are different shades of crimson, blue, and purple. It is a 
vigorous grower of the half-shrubby class, and forms a pretty bush, 
two to three feet high. Its spikes of clear white flowers are, when well 
grown, near a foot long, ana the flowers large. 

Habtwegi atbopubpubbijm. — A showy -flowering variety, with 
bright purpie-red flowers ; it is of a robust habit. 

Habtwlqi Bucki (generally known as VerplanJci). — One of the 
most beautiful of the genus. It is a very vigorous grower, attaining three 
to four feet high, and produces large panicles of bloom. The lowers 
are deep red, and as they advance in age become various shades of 
salmon-rose ; the throat is white, and very large. 

Habtwegi Clowest. — Avery elegant variety, combining in its 
flowers bright scarlet and pure white throat, which contrast well. 
It is not so close in habit as some of this class ; but, nevertheless, is 
indispensable in a collection of Pentstemons. It grows about a foot 
and a half high, and produces its large flowers freely. 

Habtwegi coccineum.— A scarlet-red variety, of close habit* 

Habtwegi gbandis. — A hybrid, with large flowers of a purple- 
blue. 


Habtwegi Shsphebdi. — One of the best of the genus, growing 
to about two feet high. The flowers are large, of a brighter scarlet 
than Hartwegi . 

Habtwegi vabiabilis. — A very pretty variety. The flowers are 
of various shades, from near a pure white to a rose colour, pencilled 
with crimson; a very pretty hybrid. 

Hetebophtllum. — This species was discovered by Douglas in 
California, in 1834 . It is a half-shrubby plant, growing two feet 
high. The flowers ore of a clear lilac-pink, produced in abundance* 
It is a distinct and pretty species. 

Hibsutum. — G rows about eighteen inches high, large foliage; 
flowers of a pale purple and white. A very old species, but 
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distinct and showy. It was introduced as long ago as 1758, from 
North America. 

Ljbtigatum. — A n old but interesting species. Discovered in North 
America in 1776. It grows about a foot and a half high ; flowers 
in the spring, of a pretty lilac. 

Mikiatum.— O btained from the North of Mexico. It is a sub- 
shrubby species. The flowers are rich vermilion-scarlet. 

Nitibum.— A dwarf-spreading species, witlf Bhining green foliage. 
The flower-stems rise about nine inches high, half of which bear 
close whorls of lilac-blue flowers. It is a profuse bloomer, and 
should be in every collection. 

Ovattjm. — A native of the mountains of Columbia, from whence 
it was introduced in 1826. It is a very showy perennial, growing 
two to three feet high ; the flowers are in whorls, on a leafy panicle ; 
they are a beautiful clear blue. It is a very handsome species, and 
ought to be more generally cultivated. 

Pbocbbum. — A dwarf-growing species, with lilac and pale purple 
flowers, which are produced in the spring months. It was discovered 
in North America in 1 827. 

Pubescens. — A s the name denotes, this species has hairy foliage ; 
it grows about a foot and a half high ; flowers light purple. It was 
introduced from the same locality as the last species in 1758. 

PuiiCHELLUM. — Brought from Mexico in 1827. It is of neat habit, 
grows about two feet high ; flowers of a rosy lilac. 

Boseum. — A pretty flowering and ueat*growing species, of about 
eighteen inches high ; flowers of a rosy red. It was introduced from 
Mexico in 1825. 

Sbeciosum. — A bed of this plant vriien properly grown, and in 
full bloom, is exceedingly attractive. T1 e fine dark and sky blue 
flowers, so profusely produced and so neat in form, render it a very 
desirable plant. It is best raised from seed, which ripens freely 
at the close of summer ; it should be sown as soon as gathered, 
and potted off in spring. It was introduced in 1827 from North 
America. 

Themestbi. — A compact bushy-grow ing species, two to three feet 
high. A profuse bloomer; flowers bright rose, two inches long. 
It is a distinct and showy plant. 

VjaniSTUM. — A handsome and dose-growing kind, which attains 
about eighteen inches high ; its flowers are of a bright rosy-purple. 
It was discovered in North America in 1827. 

Wbighti, — A very distinct and pretty species from Texas, in 
North America ; it grows two to three feet high, and flowers freely. 
The branching spikes of bloom are from one to two feet long ; the 
flowers, which are bright rosy carmipe, have a veiy short tube and a 
spreading limb. The foliage is glaucous, of a bright green. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE HOLLYHOCK, 

BY MB. JAMES THOMPSON, 

A VINO paid considerable attention to the cultivation of 
this favourite flower, which is deservedly rising in the 

E ublic estimation since so many excellent new varieties 
ave been produced through the assiduity of Messrs, 
Chater, Baron, and other eminent florists, I may be 
doing a service to lovers of the Hollyhock in forwarding a few observa- 
tions for insertion in the Cabinet, respecting the best way of managing 
it. 

Propagation is best attained by taking cuttings, which I And make 
the best flowering plants ; these should be taken from the crown of 
the old root, when about two inches long, from the middle of April 
to the end of May. I place them in small thumb-pots, using a light 
sandy loam for compost, watering them rather sparingly, and plunge 
them in a gentle bottom heat in a close pit. It is necessary to 
guard against damp, to avoid which, give air every day for a short 
time ; they will root nicely in three weeks, when they will require 
repotting into large sixty-sized pots, and in a week or ten days may 
bo then hardened oft’, and next introduced into a cold frame until 
required to be planted out in the border. The cuttings must be kept 
dear of all dead and withered leaves, for, if not picked off, the plants 
are liable to rot and mildew. Some propagate the Hollyhock by 
means of eyes, w hich are taken from the “ wood” in August, when 
the bark is sufficiently hardened, otlieru ise they will be tolerably 
certain to rot ; I do not advocate this plan, as 1 consider the cuttings 
from the root a much safer method. When propagation is performed 
by dividing the roots, it is well to see that sufficient rootlets are kept 
to each piece, and this operation is best done after they have bloomed, 
in autumn. 

To prepare the bods for planting, they should be trenched two 
foet and a half deep, and the soil, which should be, if possible, light 
sandy loam, well incorporated with rich decomposed manure. The 
middle of March is the best time for putting out the plants, though 
many prefer autumnal planting ; but I think it will be found that 
spring-planted ones flower equally well with the others, and if they 
ore planted late in autumn, frost may set in and injure the roots 
before they have had sufficient time to establish themselves in the 
ground. They require to have sufficient room for the development 
of their roots and foliage. I generally plant in rows down the centre 
of beds reserved and prepared especially for them, and during the 
growing season give frequent and liberal supplies of liquid manure, 
and if the weather be dry, water them regularly in the evening. The 
soil round the roots should bo loosened from time to time. Ajs soon 
as the roots have thrown up shoots about half a foot high, they must 
be thinned out, leaving about four spikes on each strong root, but 
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not more than half that number, or even only one, where the roots 
ore small and weakly. * Provide neat strong stakes, and train the 
shoots to these, when they attain about eighteen inches from the 
ground* After lateral shoots make their appearance, carefully take 
them off, and if the bloom-buds set too thickly together, thin them 
out, so that the flowers may not be too closely crowded. By plant- 
ing in succession, a flue display of bloom wil], be secured until the 
approach of the winter months, although August more especially is 
the Hollyhock’s own month. Unless guarded against, slugs and 
snails are liable to infest the plants $ but this may be remedied to a 
considerable extent by a sprinkling of quick-lime and soot, occa- 
sionally applied, on the soil around the plants. When the flowering 
season is over, the stems should be cut down to about six inches, ana 
the crowns of the roots earthed up with dry sand, which will prevent 
the roots being injured by moisture and too much damp during the 
winter. 

Seed may be sown soon after it is gathered, and fully ripe ; light 
sandy loam is best for the purpose, and the pots may be plunged in 
a gentle hotbed. It is well to withhold water if the soil be tolerably 
moist, or to administer it with a sparing hand (although never allow 
it to become quite dry), until the seed-leaves are fully developed. 
As soon as the young plants will bear it, they must be carelully 
potted off, and set in a cold frame, admitting a free play of air among 
them at all suitable times during winter, and when March arrives, 
they will bear turning out into the open ground. Late-gathered 
seed, however, should be kept in a dry cool place, until the end of 
April, when it may be sown in a border out of doors. 


MIMULUSES. 

BY CLERICUS. 


S OWHERE have I seen these gay flowers so extensively 
grown, it appears to me, as their merits justly deserve, 
numbering among them so many beautiful varieties. 
They are a decided acquisition to the greenhouse, 
flowering rather early in the season, and bearing a 
succession of blossoms of much variety in marking and tints ; under 


proper management, by taking off cuttings or suckers in succession, 
they may be made to yield a display from early in spring to the dose 
of autumn. To make large plants and secure fine flowers, care must 
be exercised that they do not receive a check when their growth has 
started in spring, and the most suitable time to commence with them 
is, 1 believe, the middle of February. I take off suckers already 
rooted, and ail the strong cuttings I can, as soon as possible after the 
growth has commenced. I use a good compost, with some river sand 
WoH incorporated, and place each m a small pot to itself, and if a h ok* 
bed is handy, 1 prefer to plunge them in ; if not, I place them in a 
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warm bouse, which gives them a flair start as soon as they make roots, 
which they are not long in doing. The young plants must never be 
permitted to get dry, for being naturally river plants, they delight in 
abundance of water. They will require repotting in pots a few sizes 
larger, to give them a liberal shift, as soon as the pots are filled with 
roots. When long enough, the side branches will require sticks to 
secure them from accjdent by wind, etc. Good maiden loam, well* 
decomposed manure, and plenty of coarse river sand is the most 
suitable compost for them. In this mixture they will grow vigorously, 
and may be shifted every three weeks until they attain to twelve-inch 
pots, for large spepimens. When the growth is made, a cool shady 

E lace in the greenhouse, where there is a free circulation of air, must 
e provided for them, and they will make handsome objects for a 
considerable period. Out of doors also they are very useful in the 
flower garden, and make very attractive beds, even in moist situations, 
where few other plants will succeed, as these naturally grow in such 
places. The borders of a piece of ornamental water may be edged 
with them with good effect. Mimulus cardinally and its varieties 
make capital shrubby plants for borders as well as for pots, being 
hardy perennials, and keep up a fine display in mass during the 
months of autumn. One of these, named M'Lainii, has a deep, 
velvety crimson blotch in the throat, and is especially handsome, 
although all are good . 


REMARKS ON THE FRANCISCEA. 



BY MB. W. GAINES. 

ELDOM do we meet with a genus possessing more 
desirable qualities than the above named. Francisceas 
are easily grown, profuse flowering, and within the 
reach of all who possess the means of giving a mode- 
rate stove heat, or even a warm greenhouse; the 
prevailing colours of the known species are white, blue, lilac, and 
purple, added to which the foliage is handsome and the plants of 
good habit. The treatment required by them may be summed up in 
a few words, and having for years made a display with these plants 
with means rather limited, 1 may be permitted to offer the result of 
my experience. During winter they are placed in a cool pit, and pre- 
served from frost. Early in March, when nearly destitute of leaves, 
I repot them, in a compost made of equal portions of peat, loam, leaf- 
mould, and a little sand ; this soil suits them admirably. After being 
repotted, X place them in a gentle hotbed, plunged to the rims ; the 
internal heat should not exceed 60° at first, but in three weeks may 
be permitted to rise to 60° by day, and kept at 65° by night. As 
the foliage increases, I gradually augment the quantity of water 
given to them, and when folly expanded liquid manure is occasionally 
used instead of water ; but such a stimulant as liquid manure requires 
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to bo used sparingly, or the plants are thrown too much into leaf. 
When coming into flower the quantity of water I give them is great ; 
the foliage is syringed frequently, ana an occasional use is made of 
the sponge. When removed to a warm greenhouse or moderate 
stove, they will flower handsomely, and repay the little attention they 
have received by abundance of large-sized and full-coloured blossoms. 
Propagation is effected by cuttings in the usual manner ; young 
shoots in sand, covered with a bell-glass, root quickly. Young plants 
must have a little care bestowed to make them nicely formed, 
by training and tying the branches to form good heads* I 
have now under cultivation all the species I have been able to 
procure, of which the following is a descriptive list. Pranciecea 
acuminata (syn. Pohliana ), lilac, or lavender colour, very free bloom- 
ing, but the foliage is not above medium size. JR augmta (syn. 
ramosisrima), colour lavender, habit dwarf, compact, and neat, a ftee- 
blooming variety. JR confertifolia (syn. laurifolia ), pale blue flowers 
of extra size, and fragrant, a fine trusser. JP, eximia , a handsome 
species, flowers large, lilac-blue, foliage very fine, of a beautiful green. 
JK Hopeanct (syn, uniflora ), an old species, free blooming, blue and 
white, habit neat, and foliage rather small. JR hydrang&formu, pale 
purple flowers, borne in large heads, leaves fine and long. JR latifolia , 
a handsome old variety, deserving of more general cultivation ; well- 
grown specimens make handsome objects, the foliage of a very cheer- 
ful green, and the habit good ; blossoms large, changeable in colour, 
from light blue to pure white ; flowers of both being on the plant at 
the same time present a pretty appearance, and last a considerable 
period. JR macropJtylla , blue, the heads of bloom very large, remain- 
ing in flower a long time, foliage fine and broad. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 


SIMULA EEOSA. Nat. Ord. Primulacea. Syn. P. 
denticulata , var. erosa . — This species was discovered by 
Dr. Wallicii about the year 1820. It inhabits the 
district of Kamoon, in the Himalaya Mountains; its 
introduction, however, to Europe is very recent. It 
somewhat resembles the beautiful P. denticulata in the colour of its 


flowers, being of a pale lilac, with a yellow eye ; they are of a superior 
size, and are borne in larger heads. The foliage is not farinaceous, 
as in the preceding species, being glabrous ana more robust. It is 
hardy and attractive. ( Flore dee JSerres, 1147.) 

2. Salvia Boliviaka. Nat. Ord. Labiate . — Among upwards of 
four hundred species of Sages already known and described^ it is not 
easy to discover whether such as approach very nearly to others are 
really distinct. This embarrassment is felt in connection with the 
present species. The plant is erect, rather branched, and attaining 
about eighteen laches high ; the leaves are a lively green, cordate, 
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and rough. The branches are terminated by a cluster of six to ten 
flowers, carmine-red, each about an inch in length. The flower some- 
what resembles a Cuphea in size and appearance, and is remarkable 
for the shortness of its upper lip. The calyx and pedicels^ are 
pubescent, and of a rufous purple. As the name implies, it i$ 
supposed to be a native of Bolivia. It promises to be a good bedding 
plant, from its dwarf, compact, and free-blooming habit* ( Flore dee 
Serves, 1148.) 

8. Bulbocodium vebnum. Nat. Ord. Cblchicacea. --Tbi» old 
inhabitant of our gardens is found growing in the mountainous 
regions of Southern Europe, as Dauphine, the Pyrenees, Switzerland, 
Spain, and Italy. It is, as the name would indicate, a" spring-flower- 
ing bulb, differing in this respect from the Colchicums. The flowers 
appear to spring almost immediately from the ground, and are of a 
lively lilac. It is worthy of being more cultivated, although very 
old. ( Flore des Serves , 1149.) 

4. DrANTHtrs Sinensis, vars. Nat. Ord. Caryoplyllea . — M. Van 

Houtte has given a plate of fifteen beautiful varieties of Indian 
Piuks, both single and double. This elegant plant was originally 
introduced from China to France about the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, and was first described by Tournefort, in the 
w M£moires de 1’ Academic des Sciences,” for the year 1705. Its 
introduction to England, according to Sweet, appears to have been 
delayed, however, until 1713. ( Flore des Serves , 1150.) 

5. Wistaria frutescens, var. magnifica. Nat. Ord. Legu* 
minostr . Syn, Qlycine frutescens . — For more than a century before 
the introduction of the Glycine of China, Europe possessed the 
American species, now named Wistaria frutescens , of which the 
present is a hybrid variety, raised from seed by M. Delaville, sen., 
gardener near Clermont (Oise). The flowers are borne in graceful 
clusters, of a pale lilac, with a yellow spot. It is said to exceed 
others in the abundance of its bloom, which makes its appearance 
towards the close of June. The readiest method of propagating it 
is by grafting. ( Flore des Serves , 1151.) 

0. Babbacenia, pars. Nat. Ord Vellozie<B. — These varieties, 
six in number, were originated in the establishment of M. Van 
Houtte, and are the result of a cross between B. purpurea and 
B . sanguinea . They are much admired for the brilliant tints of car* 
mine and purple which the flowers display. The habit is dwarf and 
neat, while their attraction is much heightened by the length of time 
during which they continue" in bloom. They require a moderate 
temperature, and are propagated very readily from seed. We hope 
more attention may now be directed to the production of hybrids of 
this pretty genus. (Flore dee Serves, 1152.) 

7. Colojucuh variegate M- Nat. Ord. Colehieaeem. — * The 
seventeenth century is noted for the great estimation in which flowerw 
ing bulbs were held ; without speaking of the passion for Tulips, it 
may suffice to say that if we inspect the works which appeared dur* 

c 
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iag that oenturj, treating of botany , and gardening, we shall perceive 
the prominence which is there given to many beautiful forms of 
Xtilium, lri«, Colchicum, and other analogous plants which are com- 
prised under the vague denomination of bulbs. One work, the 
«** FaradUi in sole far adieus ierrestrts ; ” or, u A Garden of Pleasant 
Flowers/’ by John Parkinson, apothecary of London, will illustrate 
the fact. In this curious folio, published in 1629, we find figures of 
a considerable number of flowers at that time cultivated in English 
gardens. We there find figures of several species or varieties of Col- 
chicums, which we do not see now even in the best gardens, public or 
private ; among these the present species is described under the name 
of Colchicum fritillaricum ch tense, the latter word indicating the 
locality whence it was supposed to originate, the isle of Scio, in the 
Greek Archipelago. It is, however, known to be equally common 
throughout the Levant. C. variegalum, the checkered Lilac, is an 
autumnal-flowering species, and at that time of the year is a great 
ornament of the parterre. It is probably the species which furnished 
the Hermodact bulbs, a medicinal article formerly of great repute, 
though at present less frequently employed, and it is doubtless the 
Mermodact ylos of the Greeks and Arabians. An excellent figure 
appears in More des Serres, 1153. 

S. Salvia splendens, var. SouciiETr. Nat. Ord. Lahiata ?. Syn. 
L. JBrasiliensis.— This is is a very handsome Salvia, raised from seed 
at Paris, and is the type of the short, shrubby class. *1 he flowers 
are numerous, bright orange-scarlet, an inch and a half in length, 
with calyces and peduncles of the same high colour. ( More des Serres, 
1154.) 

9. THALICTBtnkl AKEMOKOXDES, VOr. FLOllE pleno. Nat. Ord. 
jRanunculacea ?. — A very interesting little plant, perfectly hardy, 
a native of North America, and although introduced to British 
gardens so far baek as 1708, through the instrumentality of Burt ram, 
it is not so generally cultivated as it justlv merits. In si/e and appear* 
ance the flowers, which are white, resemble those of a double liepa* 
tica, and the foliage is remarkably neat ; it is of compact habit, and 
grows about six inches high. {Flore des Serres, 1155.) 

10. Lepebiza litipolia. Nat. Ord. Amaryllidem . — An orna- 
mental bulb from South America, inhabiting woody, shaded places, in 
the Province of Tarma, Andes of Peru. It was first detected by 
Messrs. Ruiz and Pavon, by whom it was placed with the Pan era* 
tioms ; but the learned author of the " Amarvilidacero” has founded 
on it the genus Leperiza , and at present it forms the only known 
species. Bulbs have been sent to Kew by John M'Lean/ Esq., of 
Lima. The flowers are pendent, .yellow, tipped with green, about 
two inches long, or, including the ovary, two and a half; the bulb is 
moderately large. The flowers appear early in September, and the 
plant requires greenhouse treatment. ( Bot . Mag., 4952.) 

11. Castanea cubtsophylla. Nat. Ord. Cvpulifera . — This 
remarkable Chestnut was discovered by Mr. David Douglas, in 1930, 
near the great rapids of the Columbia (Oregon), and near Mount 
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Hood, in North-west America, where it grows on the hills. It has 
since been detected in California, One single plant, reared from 
seeds sent by Burke from the latter country, has vegetated at Kew, 
and may be seen in the Arboretum there, where it is now about five 
feet high. 'Hie young trde bears our severest winters perfectly un* 
harmed. The under sides of the leaves are of a clear yellow, con* 
trusting well with the deep green of the upper, and giving it a singular 
Appearance. In its native habitat it forms a handsome tree, vanr- 
ing in height from twenty to seventy feet. The leaves are the 
smallest of any of the chestnut kind, being under three inches long, 
glabrous, and very dark green above ; the golden hue of the under 
side, which has given rise to the specific name, arises from a multi* 
tude of minute scales. {Hot. Mag,, 4953.) 

12. Sikkikgia Youngiana. Nat. Ord. Gesneriacea. A cross 
between Sinningia velutina and Ligeria (Gloxinia) speciosa, raised 
some years ago by Mr. Marnock. The flowers, which resemble the 
Gloxinia in form, are solitary, two inches in length, pale purple or 
violet, the tube yellowish white at the base, and the throat spotted. 
The plant grows from a foot to eighteen inches high. (JBot Mag., 
4954.) 

13. Tricyetjs pilosa. Nat Orel. Uvulariece. Originally dis- 
covered by l)r. Wallich, at Sheopore and Chandagiry, in India; it 
has also been detected in Sikkim, by Drs. Ilookcr and Thomson, who 
sent seeds to Kew. The stems are herbaceous, a foot or more in 
height, branched, and nearly the whole plant covered with short 
hairs. The leaves are cordate-ovate, soft and downy ; the flowers 
solitary, erect ; sepals six in number, at first erect, then spreading out 
horizontally, of a whitish green colour, internally spotted with purple, 
the three outer ones provided with a large sac or pouch at the base. 
{JBot. Mag., 4955.) 

14. liiNUAf granjdifloeum. Nat. Ord. Line a*. — Lately introduced 
to European gardens from Algiers. The beauty of this annual needs 
but to be seen to be appreciated. It is said to do well out of doors 
in the open border, although the specimens we have seen were kept 
in a cool greenhouse, and bloomed in the month of August. It 
has been noticed in a previous number of this w r ork, to which we refer 
our readers for its further history. {JBot. Mag., 4956.) 

15. Mxlastoma. denticu latum. Nat Ord. Metaetomacew. — A 
moderately small shrub, a good deal branched, which latter are reddish 
and rough ; the leaves handsome and large, dark green above and pale 
beneath. Flowers borne in small corymbs of five or six, petals nearly 
wliite, with a tinge of pink, an iuch and a half across the flower. It 
is an inhabitant of New Caledonia, one of the South Sea Islands! 
where it was first discovered by Labillardiere. {Bot. Mag., 4957.) 

15. Cypeipedium Lowei. Nat. Ord. Orchidacece. — A native of 
Borneo, being common in the neighbourhood of Sarawak, whence it 
was introduced in 1847. When found in its wild state it bears from 
eight to ten flowers on each stem, It is a very handsome species, the 
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lip being smooth, of a purplish green ; the sepals green, with a 
purple tinge near the base ; the petals are very long, being more 
than three inches, curving gracefully downwards, narrow towards tbe 
base, blotched with brown spots on a greenish yellow ground, and rose 
coloured at the ends, which are double tbe width of any other part. 
It is a very desirable acquisition, and of easy culture. (Joum. Mori . 
&*.) 

16. Veronica Sybiaca. Nat. Ord. Scroptularinea . — A new 
plant, well adapted for bedding purposes, of which seed has been re* 
ceived by Messrs. Henderson, Wellington Nursery, through Messrs. 
Ernst and Sprekelsen, of Hamburg. It is an annual of very dwarf 
habit, not attaining more than about eight inches, and bears abun- 
dance of flowers, the upper petals of which are of a beautiful intense 
blue, resembling that or the blue Gentians, the lower ones white j it 
is veiy compact, the foliage ample, and of a fine green. 

— — 

yi.OMCIJX*TXrBA3L, OPERATIONS FOE JANUARY. 

IK THE FLOWEB GABDBN. 

General Operations. —Climbing Plant* against walls, trellises, etc*, should be 
pruned and property trained. Composts should be collected and well turned over during 
severe weather, in order to assist in mellowing and pulverising them. Where good 
mellow bam is obtainable, it should be collected, taking care the turf be not cut away, 
the fibre being essential to good composts. Peat-soil should also be provided, with grass 
fibre in H, and put by in a dry place to decay. Dead and withered leaves, as well as 
plants hilled by frost, remove. Deciduous Shrubs, plant ; take care not to expose the 
roots to frosty air. Edging* of box, slate, and tiles may be laid, and old ones kept in 
good order. Evergreens, the hardier hinds, such as Laurels and Hollies, may be planted ; 
water over the roots after planting, to settle the soil among the roots. Grass, roll and 
sweep; lawns may be turfed. Hedges, plant and trim. Implements , during wet aud 
frosty weather see to all these, that they are in proper order for working. Loam , all 
flower-beds should have an addition of one-third, with some rotten manure and leaf-soil, 
a portion of the obi soil being removed, so that the beds may not be too high, or they 
become dry in summer. The upper or central part of the bed, in whieh the most 
robust-growing plants are to be, should always be of tbe richest kind, to encourage tbe 
plants to grow rapidly at first, and the bottom portion bring poorer, when the roots 
push into it, the growth of the foliage will be checked, and the bloom finer and 
more abundant. Planting, proceed with in favourable weather. Plants out of bloom, 
cut down and remove the stems. Prune such trees and shrubs as require it, be careful 
with evergreens. Seedlings and young plants require protection according to their 
hardiness and strength. Seeds, dress ont during inclement weather ; if they should 
have become in any degree damp, they must previously be placed in a room with a alow 
fire, and turned over for a day or two. Stakes, labels, and pegs, prepare for summer 
nee. Trending may be done to such ground as requires it, when weather permits. 
Vermin , vats, mice, slugs, etc., destroy whenever found. Walks should be attended to 
as to rolling, and kept clean. Weeds destroy everywhere. Wheeling, any operation 
requiring much use of tbe wheelbarrow should be done when tbe ground is rendered 
hard by frost , to avoid injury to walks, grass, etc. 

Cultural Department. — Anemonee, when planted in autumn; protect the beds 
with dry leaves or mats, to keep them from drenching rains or severe frosts. In forming 
beds proceed as for Ranunculuses. . They may vet be planted in dry weather. Annum 
Sown in autumn must be kept free from falling leaves, or other fitter, Hkcly to rot 
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them. At the close of ike month a few more may be sown for succession. Bulbs, 
protect beds of $ if ike embryo flowers or leaves should be affected by frost* even when 
in the ground* their blossoms will be defective. When grown in glasses, they require to 
be pieced in an airy and light situation when coming into bloom ; the water should be 
changed three or four times a week. Carnation* and Picolets, when they are likely to 
be attacked by bares and rabbits, sprinkle the plants with soot, and it will preserve 
them ; prepare compost for the show plants, by turning it often, and keep it from snow. 
Chrysanthemum t should have a slight protection of leaves, etc., to guard from frost. 
Dahlias, the dry roots should be examined to see that they are keeping soundly, or 
where decayed dress off. Treuck the ground for them next season, which may be 
thrown up rough till time for planting out. Pansit* should be protected from winds, 
by having a hedge of fir branches stuck round the beds j prick a few twigs amongst the 
plants, to prevent their being twisted- The surface soil should be stirred occasionally, to 
admit air and moisture j see that it be not withdrawn away from the stems. Ip open 
weather give a top-dressing of decayed leaves and a little soot. Pinks, after frost, press 
the soil around the stems , or they may be laid bare. Ranunculuses, autumn-planted 
beds of, must be protected from frost. Where the beds are not yet made for spring 
planting commence without delay ; throw out the soil half a yard deep, in order to 
sweeteii it for the proper formation and planting. The beds must be made of loam and 
well -rotted manure, thoroughly mixed liases, protect the heads of tender kinds by 
dried fern or spruce- fir branches. Plant or remove immediately, if not already done, or 
they will not bloom this season. Sprinkle freely overhead with soot and lime-water, to 
destroy moss or insects ; secure standards to stakes, and see to their labels. Shrubs, 
hardy deciduous, cuttings may now be put in, pressing the soil firmly around them ; 
these should be cut off close below s bud. Layers of evergreen privet and others may 
now be made. Evergreens can be removed, but autumn planting is recommended. 

IN ME GREENHOUSE, COLD-PIT, AND FRAME. 

General Operations. — Air , give abundance on all mild occasions, especially to 
Heaths and New Holland plants. Whenever the weather is damp or foggy, it is advis- 
able to give circulation to the air in the house by means of a little fire ; this is a great 
advantage to the health of the plants. Cold-pit * should have the floor covered with 
coal-tar and sand incorporated, and at a sufficient slope to allow water to run off 
quickly. Porous materials cause damp. Coverings, straw or fern, protected by a single 
mat over it, to prevent its blowing about, is cheaper and more effective than three or four 
mats laid close over each other ; sufficient should be provided for all occasions. Cuttings 
will be found to root better early in the seasou than at an earlier period. Decayed 
Leaves, plants should be looked over mid all decaying foliage removed. Mildew, gnsurd 
against this by a timely application of sulphur. Prune all climbing plants which pro- 
duce flowers on the young wood, if not previously done. Water , it is always advisable 
at this period to administer this in the early part of the day, that the damp may dry up. 
The heat maintained -this month in the greenhouse, where few hard-wooded plants are 
grown, should be about 45° at night and 55° by day. 

Cultural Department. In the Cold-pit and Frame. — Alpines, in fine 
weather, will require plenty of air. If very severe, a few dry leaves or fern will be 
a protection ; uncover whenever weather permits. Little water is neoeesaty at this 
dormant season j give it to those only which seem to be drooping. Remove decayed 
foliage. Annuals, hardy, if omitted in the open border in autumn, a few may be 
•own in pots, and placed in a frame free from frost, ready to turn out in April. 
Antirrhinums, allow all dry air possible, to prevent them from prematurely running to 
blooms dress off decayed leaves. Auriculas require abundance of air when dry 
weather, only save them from frost and drying harsh winds, also excess of water* 
Sow seed early in pans, in a compost of leaf-soil and silver sand, sifted fine, allowing 
plenty of drainage} cover very thmly, and place in a shady part of a cold -pit. Garush 
Hans and Picotees, supply liberally with air} if attacked by mildew, dust well .over with 
silphur; should any leaves show spots remove the plants immediately. Protect from 
frost and excess of wet. Chrysanthemums, admit air freely, in order to strengthen the 
shoots for cuttings in April. Dahlias, to propagate early, put the roots in potq, or 
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place them where they can have bottom heat, which will soon cause them to produce 
shoots for cuttings* Sow seed in light rich soil in pans, and place in a hotbed ; careful 
attention must be given to keep the surface just moist. If not already done, trench 
the ground for plants in May. Gladioluses, to succeed the autumn planted, may be 
potted and placed in a frame until vegetated. Hollyhocks, cuttings may be made 
of any spare young shoots from the old roots, place singly iu small pots; in a 
gentle heat they will sooa root. Plants in pots must be kept from excess of damp, and 
give all air possible, to prevent their being drawn up. If allowed to become too dry 
they often die. Lobelias , erect growing, mind they do not rot off from excess of wet ; 
towards the end of the month place in a warm situation, aud encourage offsets to grow, 
in order to divide and pot off singly next month. Polyanthuses iu pots, during winter, 
must have all the air possible, but kept from frost and excess of wet in the centres. 
Stir the surface soil and keep the entire of it moist, but not too wet. Care, too, mast 
be taken to keep free from slugs and snails. Bow seed in pans as for Auriculas. Ra- 
nunculuses planted iu pots, place in the frame to bloom in April. Stock 1 *, Ten Weeks', 
Russian , and Prussian, to bloom early should be sown at the eud of the month in pots, 
and placed iu a hotbed frame, or sown upou a gentle hotbed. Succulents, admit air 
to, and water sparingly. Tender plants iu pots, in frames, require frequent attention, 
in order not to allow any decayed foliage, or they will be liable to rot off; water 
sparingly, stir the soil and top dress them. Verbenas must have plenty of dry a*r 
admitted; guard against mildew and damp. To increase stock, place some of the 
finest plants in a hotbed to push the shoots. Slop such as are growing weakly. 
Violets that have been protected through the winter will now produce plenty of bloom ; 
keep them free from decayed foliage and give all air possible, or they will grow weak. 

In the Greenhouse. — Annuals, half-hardy, seed of Cockscombs, Globe Amaran- 
thus, Schizanthus, etc., should be sown in pots, and placed in a gentle heat. Calceola- 
rias , pot off seedlings iu pans; repot young plants, fumigate, water when required, ltut 
wetting the foliage; stir the surface soil and remove dead leaves. Came! has, in bud, 
apply liquid manure; if allowed to become dry the ilower-buds will drop off. Cinera- 
rias, repot, and supply manure-water occasionally, also fumigate. Eneas urn 4 have 
free aud dry air; do not allow to become too di v. Fuchsias, lurge plants now placed 
in heat will soon push, to strike new stin k from, for summer bloom. Pelargonium*, 
repot for blooming in May aud June; remove withered Iraves, and fumigate. Hoses hi 
pots, prune and trim for bloom in April, May, and June, top- drew with rich compost; 
give a temperature of 45* at night, rising I0 J iu the day, Shrubs, such as Rum-*, 
Persian Lilacs, Deut7i«H, Jasmines, Azaleas, Kibes, etc., should be introduced from the 
forcing-hou:>e aiul placed in a warm situation. Tropasolums, as Jurat ti, Tricoloruiu, 
Speculum, and Axurcum, should be potted. 

IN THE STOVE. 

General Operations. — Bark beds, turn and add fresh tau, to renew the heat. 
Climbers, attend to tying to the trellis such as have commenced their growth. Heat 
should not be allowed to get too high, about 55° at night and 05° by day are the 
extremes. If higher, the plants will become weakly ami the leaves sickly, from over* 
excitement aud want of light. Leaves , sponge all plants w ith large foliage, to remove 
insects and dust. Seeds, sow at the beginning of the month ; be cartful uotto over- 
water them; those with hard shells should be steeped in water, at the tempt ralurc of 
about 170°, in which they may be left until the water cools. Surface sod in pot* should 
be stirred and kept clear of weeds, and a little new compost added for a top-dressing. 

Cultural Department.— Achimenes, with other plants of like habit, us Gloxinias, 
Gesnerias , etc., pot a few more to succeed those of last month ; water sparingly until 
they push. Allamandas , if for early bloom, start them by plunging iu bottom heat. 

J Branthemums, and other wiuter-floweri ug plauts, may have a little man urn- water occa- 
sionally. Lroras , if plunged in tan, will bloom early. Plants for forcing, comprising 
Azaleas, Deutzias, Persian Lilacs, Kibes, Rhododendrons, Roses, cte., may be forwarded 
by plunging in a gentle bottom heat , when bloom-buds appear remove to a warmer 
house, and place near the glass, occasionally syriugiug. Similar treatment may be pur- 
sued with Dielytra spcetabiJis, Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, Narcissuses, Tulips, and 
other plants for house decoration. 
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QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

Mistletoe. —I should be very much obliged if you or any of your readers could 
inform me what is the best method of propagating Mistletoe. None grows in this 
immediate neighbourhood, but I have twice, during the months of January and February, 
placed some of the seeds in cracks of bark on Thorns and other trees, but have never 
found them vegetate. I should be glad of any information ou the subject. — Mistletoe, 
W. 8. [The most successful plan we know of is to get some ripe berries, cut the bark 
on the under side of the branch of au old apple tree, in the shape of the letter V, raise 
the tongue of bark, and insert a seed, which should not be pressed very hard by the 
bark, but just sufficient to retain it. A Lw seeds thus inserted in an old apple tree will 
scarcely fail to “ take.” —E d ] 

Seedling Pansies. — Having saved a quantity of seed last season from some of the 
best show Pansies, T should las obliged to the Editor of the Cabinet if he would give me 
a few hints ou the best time of sowing it, and how I am to treat the young plants. — 
E. P. D., Liverpool. [When seed is saved early in the season and is quite ripe, it is 
advisable to sow it as soon as gathered ; but if later than the middle of August, it is 
better kept until the following February, when it should be sown in a gentle heat. 
W ben the seedlings have made two or three sets of leaves, they should be pricked out 
on a shady border of good loam, where they will bloom freely in May and June. When 
in bloom the best formed nud most distinct flowers should be transplanted and pro* 
paguted, when the weather permits. — E d.] 

Cvjpkipkdivm Oalckolus. — 1 have long been in possession of Cypripedittm Ca/ceo * 
Jus { it grow's and flowers well (iu June) in my gaiden, in a moist and shady situation, 
in a yellow loam. It is a native of Castle Eden l)ean, in this couuty, but rare ; I obtained 
it from thence. Jt is described at some length in the** Annals of norticultuie*' for 
185f , page 505, but this locnlity is not mentioned. I subjoin extracts relating to it 
from tlie “ Transact ioua of the Tyneside Naturalists* Field Club,” a Society which meets 
literally in the lields iu summer, and review at intervals different districts for botanical 
purposes; they appoint each y ear one of their number as president, who at the close 
gives a lecture recapitulating their observations, and discov cries, if any. “It is un- 
necc^arv for me to dwell ltmg ou the beauties of a place so well known for its 

i ueturesque situation, and the numbers of rare plants it produces, as Castle Eden Bean. 

t is sufficient to sn) that when we explored it this year, all the beam* plants formerly 
known to grow there were seen by some one of our party, especially the rare and 
conspicuous Cypripedintn Calceolus , or Lady’s Slipper.*’ — 18 i8. “Four plants, each 
biaring two flowers of this pride of our northern flora were seen, but as we consider it 
a great treasure, and iu complittuec with the excellent rule of our Club, which pledges 
its members to prevent as fur as possible the extirpation of rare species, they were left 
undisturbed.” — Transactions of the T. iV\ F. Club , roL *. pope 213. At the anniver- 
sary meeting, 185S, it is again mentioned. “At Castle Eden Bean we still have the 
Lady’s Slipjier (I prefer the English name). It is not found elsewhere, and is becoming 
scarce here, from persons misappropriating what they can neither preserve nor enjoy, by 
vainly endeavouring to propagate iu other soils plants which will only grow and flourish 
iu their own.” — Vot. it, page 201. This is not exactly true, as nothing can do totter 
than the Cvpripedium in my garden, in a congenial situation; it would not flower in 
the common borders. From the address read to the members of the Tyneside Natu- 
ralists’ Field Club, May 15th, 1858, by the owner of Castle Eden Bean, wc read, “The 
Lady’s Slipper is now so nearly extinct, that I vainly endeavoured to exhibit a native 
specimen of it to this Society when they last botnnised the Bean in 1S54. The Fly and 
Birds nest Orchids have likewise becu taken up, and are not likely to survive long when 
thus transplanted, nor are they sufficiently numerous not to bear the ribk of extirpation. 
1 must appeal to this Society to support me in preventing the offeuce of tearing plants 
from their native habitats, where alone they flourish, and delight the scientific observer, 
and place them to wither, in gardens, or pine, in rock work or under glass shades.” I 
have known half a guinea offered for a dried specimen of the Cypripedium 
E. E. % Count# Durham. 

Cr J’ kii’I’.dium Calceolus at Lngleborouoh.— S ince writing the above, I have 
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JWMMI * nommnnicatkm from * friend residing at Ingfoborough, in Yorkshire, and 
wHtffc y*k wiH oblige me by inserting for $h§ information of yonrSheffisM correspond* 
ent t — w In reply to your inquiries about the Lady's Slipper, it need to grow in our 
woods, and otters around, but those mischievous botanists who dig up rare plants for 
ante, bate quite exterminated it, and we do not know of its being wild now m our 
bountary, though it thrives pretty well in gardens* I have heard, within the last two 
years, of roots being sold for two or three guineas."—/. JS , Ctmwty D^rAam, 

I/ON i>on Horticultural Society's Meeting, Hot. 85 th.— T he first general 
meeting under the new council took place this day, when thirty- four new members were 
admitted by ballot, J. Blaudy, Esq., in the chair j the attendance of members and friends 
Was a very full one, and promises well for the Society under its new organization. 
Among the good things worthy of notice in our pages were the following r a new hardy 
Coltsfoot (Tustilayo), from Java, by Mr. Giendetiuing, with large, shining green leaves, 
blotched with white; this will prove a valuable acquisition. Messrs. E. CK Henderson, 
of Wellington Road, sent a collection of specimens in nD -sized pots of that exquisite 
little variegated plant Sonerila margaritacea, all in full bloom, the pink blossoms, borne 
in abundauoe, contrasted well with the spotted leaves; Liparis longipcs, with long 
drooping spikes of flowers, somewhat resembling those of Mignonette -this was the 
first specimen exhibited; Exacum Zeykuicum, with its lovely blue flowers; Ardisia 
crispa, var. Sieboldii; and cut blooms of new hybrid Bouvardias, of considerable merit. 
Mr. Veitch had a new species of Adhatoda or Jus*tieia, of which we were unable to 
ascertain the native country, the flowers were violet, with a deep blue lip. Messrs. 
Jackson, of Kingston, exhibited a nice collection of Orchids, Lycopoda, and Ferns. 
From Mr. Woolly, gardener to H. H. Ker, Esq., came the finest specimen of Cnianthe 
vextita, we ever saw, a complete mass of beauty II. Lotus, Esq., of Furnhum, contri* 
bnted a branch Abies Cephalouica, with cones, the first produced in this country. Mr. 
Maut, of Bristol, sent cut blooms of the handsome Vanda ctrrulea, and Mr. Witch, of 
the exquisite Lapageria rosea. R. ‘Warner, Esq , Broomfield, uear Chelmsford, forwarded 
two neat Alpine Orchids, Cattleva Walken and Sophromtis gramJillora. There were 
also two good collections of Minima or Pompom* Chrysanthemums. 

Tub Horticultural Sociki y. — T he following are the new regulations respecting 
the admission and privileges of Fellows, as they aic now described in the official circular 
of the Socit ty. Payments . — The annual contributions to be paid by the Fellows are 
either four guineas or two guineas, as they may determine when elected. All itonujil 
contributions become due and payable on the day of the anniversary meeting in each 
year for the year following. Every person who shall eea>c to be a I'Vliow of the Society, 
or whose payments shall have been suspended as herein prodded, after the 1st day of 
May in any year, is liable to the payment of his subscription for that year. Pru it eyes.— 
The Fellows of the Society arc entitled to the following rights and privilege*: if paying 
four guineas a year, to participate in the distribution of plants and seeds from the 
garden, and to hold a transferable ivory ticket, which gives the bearer all the personal 
privileges of the Fellow, except attendance at special general meetings of the Society 
held for the transaction of corporation business. If pa\ mg two guineas a year, to 
participate in the distribution of seeds and cuttings in Loudon. And whatever 
the rate of payment may be, to be present and vote at all general meetings ; to introduce 
visitors at the ordinary general meetings of the Society ; to have access to the library 
and other public rooms of tbc Society, and there to consult the printed books, pla tes , 
and drawings belonging to the Society; to have personal admission, and to introduce 
personally, or by order, visitors to the garden of the Society; to receive gratis such 
publications of the Society as may appear daring the time they continue to be Fellows: 
to purchase, at a reduced price, tickets for special Exhibitions, with such limitation and 
fT* n m tho may from time to time direct. Lodi*,. —Every 

lady, Fellow of the Society, may appoint any gentleman, being a Fellow of the Society. 

*® . !<** ft* 1 "*** **« general meeting, of the Society, upon the production of a pro™, 
which *hall not be changed more than once in each year. If any lady. Fellow of the 
Society, is the wife of any perron not a Fellow of the Society, be will not be entitled 
ni tor right to any of the right* or privilege* of a Fellow, but aba will, w long as she 
ronturoes to conform to the regulations of the Society, continue to enjoy separately all 
tor rights and privileges a* a Fellow of the Society. 1 ' 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. FUCHSIA GL0B08A, tab. RANUNCULIFLORA PLENA. 

M E present our readers with a coloured representa- 
tion of the very interesting hybrid Fuchsia raised 
by M. Coene, of Ghent, and named appropriately 
RomtncuUflora plena — the corolla being remarkably 
doable, or foil of petals compactly placed together. 
>rt, and the sepals, when folly expanded, turn back, 
freely exposing the numerous bright purple-cnnuon petals. In habit 
it much resembles that of the old gtoima , and is very free flowering. 
Those who are' fond of this handsome tribe wilj do well tp procure 
this variety, it being the first really double Fuchsia that has come under 

our notice. We believe M. Van Houtte has the stock. 

*> 


2. PELARGONIUM LA BELLE ALLIANCE. 

For many years there has been a steady progress in the Pelargonium, 
in perfection of form, size, and texture, as well as in colour. The 
attention which has been devoted to this plant by such successful 
growers as Messrs. Hoyle, Foster, Ambrose, Turner, and Fouquet, in 
our country, and MM. Odier and Miellez, in France, has been rewarded 
for the production of varieties possessing much excellence, not only in 
the form and outline of the class known as “show flowers,” but also in 
the markings and colour of the attractive “ &Dcy class.” We believe, 
however, that much more remains to be accomplished, and we would 
impress upon florists the desirability of renewed attempts to reach 
the "standard of perfection,” and mate especially to aim at .obtaining 
neater variety in colouring, in which much is yet to be achieved. 
We hope in the ensuing season to find improvement still farther 
carried out, and would urge upon Societies the duty of offering more 
i nducement s to good cultivation, and the origination of other 
varieties approaching still nearer the beau Heal of a first-rate 
Pelargonium. The variety now figured was raised by Mr. Fouquet, 
and possesses several excellent qualities : the form is fine, the can tie 
pure white, upper petals having a rich maroon blotch, shading off to 
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scarlet, and edged with clear pink 5 the lower ones salmon-rose, with 
an intense orange-crimson spot — a variety* which should figure in 
every good collection. 


ON PKOPAG ATIN G PLANTS BT CUTTINGS. 

BT MB. HBKBY DYBB. 

S a general rule, those plantB which are soft wooded, 
JR IpHw and elaborate a quantity of sap, strike root from cuttings 
with comparative readiness — of this class are Fuchsias, 
Dahlias, Pelargoniums, Petunias, etc. Plants of a 
hard- wooded nature are more difficult to strike, as 
Bncas and Epacrises. The general directions for propagating by 
means of cuttings are to insert them in sand, within the rim of a pot, 
and cover them with a bell-glass, until they have made some little 
root; and this may be taken as a precautionary method with such 
plants as are of the more difficult class. Cuttings are sometimes 
directed to be made of the old wood, and others of the young and 
tender new wood ; in general, however, the safest plan is to take of 
the cutting at that point where the young wood is united to the old, 
so that a small portion of that of the previous year’s growth may 
remain attached to it. The shoot should be cut off with a clean cut, 
for if ragged many will not grow ; and sandy soil is beneficial as 
ensuring drainage, for cuttings rot, or “ damp off,” if Stagnant water 
be permitted to accumulate round them. When inserted, the earth 
must be made firm round the lower end, for an empty space left below 
it will cause it to wither. Shoots of such plants as are soft wooded 
and strike readily may be cut up into several cuttings, all of which" 
will grow ; but of h ayd-wood ed plants, the general rule is to take only 
one cutting from a snoot, which must be taken from the tip. Healthy 
shoots of moderate strength are to be preferred to those that are 
very strong or very weakly, and if only leaf-buds on them, are better 
than flower-buds. Bottom heat is afforded to some cuttings which 
are hard to strike, and the stimulus given by the heat induces them 
to throw out roots ; this is absolutely essential with many plants. 
The heat must be carefully regulated however, so that it be not too 
hot, or the roots would be destroyed as soon as produced. Several 
ingenious plans for striking cuttings have been recommended by 
various garoening authorities. One, by Mr. Forsyth, is as follows. 
Take a wide-mouthed forty-eight pot, fill it up about one-third 
with crocks (broken pots), in the Usual manner; then take a small 
wide-mouthed sixty, stopping up the hole with day, and place it 
within the latger pot, filling up all round with sand, or other soil, 
and put in the cuttings in contact with the outer rim of the small 
pot; the latter is then filled with water, and the whale plunged in a 
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hotbed or in the ground, as the nature Of the cuttings requires; mi 
may be covered with a bell-glass, which rests dose within the rim of 
the larger pot. Another plan is to have a small pot turned bottom 1 
upwards inside a larger one, as a sixty within a thirty-two, Ailing 
the space to the top of the smaller pot with gravel or crocks, over 
this a layer of moss or peat soil, and filling up with sand. This is a 
very successful plan with such plants as are apt to damp off with too 
mnch moisture. 

Plants requiring different methods of treatment in propagation by 
cuttings may be divided into the following classes: soft-wooded; 
greenhouse plants, hard- wooded green house plants, Heath-like plants, 
stove plants, succulents, and plants requiring to be increased by 
cuttings of the roots. The iirat class, which comprises the Dahlias, 
Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Fuchsias, Maurandias, Tropmolums, etc., 
may have cuttings taken off in spring, or at any period through the 
summer ; they may be struck in sand, or sandy soil, with or without 
a bell-glass over them, and either in bottom heat or not, as cir- 
cumstances permit, or may render it desirable. Such are the easiest 
of all cuttings to strike ; they are prepared by cutting them across 
cleanly, and immediately below a joint, trimming off the leaves as far 
as it is inserted in the sand ; the lower end being inserted, the sand 
is pressed firmly round them, and they are placed in an appropriate 
situation, where they must be kept in the shade, and in a gentle and 
uniform condition as to moisture, until they have begun to make roots, 
when they may be potted off. During summer such cuttings may 
be put in out of doors in the free soil, at other times they require 
pots, in order to their being placed in a pit or house, where they 
may receive the necessary protection from the weather which they 
require. 

Greenhouse plants that belong to the hard-wooded class, as Acacias, 
Cape and Australian shrubs, Camellias, and Myrtles, and other things 
with comparatively broad leaves, are rather more difficult to strike 
than the above ; the soil best suited to them is such as contains a 
large proportion of sand, and the pots require plenty of drainage. 
After the spring growth is com pie tea, and yet before the young wood 
has had time to fully ripen, cuttings must be made of the extremities 
of the shoots. If the plants have made their growth by March, and 
cuttings are then put in, they will be ready for potting off in summer; 
it is customary to cover them with either a hand or bell glass. In 
order to have cuttings ready at this time, the plan of forwarding the 
shoots, by taking the plants into the hothouse from the greenhouse, 
iu January, is adopted, and they are hardened off again before the 
cuttings are put in, by removing them back to the greenhouse. If 
cuttiugs of tnis class are put in in autumn, they seldom root before 
spring, and have to be kept under glass through the winter. 

Heath-like plants, as Ericas, Epacrises, etc., belong to a class the 
most difficult to strike by this means. Cuttings are taken off in 
spring, and are made of the extremities, and, to ensure success, should 
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art beawre than an inch in «ngth ; they moat be cut atom off at • 
joist, and the leaves dressed off the lowe r end for about half an inch 
fhnr am struck in pure silver sand, with a sub-layer of peat, and. 
well drained; they require bell-glasses, which must be frequently 
taken off and wiped, to prevent damping off; the cuttings must be 
■hood near the glass in a pit, where they may be shaded. The beat 
tint* fa increasing Ericas is in December, and the shorter the thank 
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earn be taken to avoid lacerating the hark, moisture mil enter end 
the cutting be destroyed. This, I believe, is the reason why so few 
aueoeed in striking Heaths well. The pots containing them may be 
placed in • pit, or on a shelf in the greenhouse, as near the glass as 
convenient, and where they may have a temperature of about sixty 
degrees. Attention must be given immediately to remove such as 
ftu or rot, as one will infect the whole in the pot. The majority 
will have taken hold of the soil by February or Much, when they 
maw be transferred carefully into thumb-pots, in finely sifted pert 
and * good proportion of silver sand, the pets being about half filled 
with drainage materials, and the plants placed rather high in the pots. 
Their after management does not come within the limits of this 
communication, and I hasten to the consideration of the class of 


stove plants, cuttings of which generally require to be put in the 
lame soil as the parent plant grows in, ana plunged in a gentle bottom 
heat, under bell-glasses. A few plants of this description, however, 
require silver sand, without bottom heat. Some of the larger-grow- 
ing aperies make very large cuttings, which must therefore never be 
allowed to droop or nag, m which case they receive an unfavourable 
check. 


Cuttings of succulents, as Euphorbias, Crass ulas, and Mesem- 
bryanthemums, and the Cactus tribe, should be laid by for a day or 
two after they are cut off, to dry the stump, and then planted in a 
mixture composed of sand, brick rubbish, and pert; the pots must 
bo well drained, and placed on a shelf in a warm greenhouse. When 
watered, the supply should be small ; indeed, many require no water 
until after they are rooted. 

P r op ag a tion bv cutting! of tire root is necessary in the case of 
m a ny plants, as Acacias and Bomb; the roots chosen should not be 
lorn than a quarter of an inch in thickness, planted with their tops 
barely above the surface of the aofi, and, where necessary, pktnged m 
a gentle bottom heat ; in a few weeks buds will be formed, and plants 
established in much leas time than by any other plan. Hardy plant! 
may be put in a light rich boQ, and be kept moist, under a wall or in 
any other shaded situation which may offer. 

For the c on v enienc e of amateurs and others who have not the 
convenience of a greenhouse or pit, some ingenious little oo ntrivaao ea 
hare been effected, as in Walton's propagating cue, where we ham 
a box of convenient dhnonaione, roofed with glass, and glass ends. 



like e muriate re pit, heated from a sine box containing water over 
the flame of a email lamp or gas-light. These may be constructed 
flar a few shillings, and heated for a few pence weekly, and are suffi- 
dent to hold three or four rows of forty-eightHsized pote, and three 
rows of sixty-eieed, of six and eight in a row respectively. In these 
the amateur may successfully propagate, at small expense, many 
pretty plants which otherwise would be almost beyond his meana. 


THE BOSE GABDEN. 

BY G. G. 

cfl8ijVj3g& WO thousand years have well-nigh elapsed since the 
Greek poet Sappho immortalised the Bose, when she wrote 
“ Jupiter wishing to give to the flowers a queen, his 
<3j|K§) choice fell on the Bose;’ 9 and from that time to the 
present there is scarcely one of the great bards who has 
not in some way or other sung its sweet charms. A collection of 
poetic allusions to this royal flower would form an interesting volume, 
out at present I have cnosen for my theme a more practical one, 
purposing to make a few remarks concerning the most approved 
method of forming a Boaarium, or, as it is more popularly termed, a 
Bose garden, and on the planting of Boses. 

The situation of a Bose garden must be one open to the sun or 
freely exposed to the south, and removed from the shade of trees, 
where a tree circulation of pure air may be had ; and for this reason 
Boses never do well in the close neighbourhood of smoky towns or 
cities, where the atmosphere is so impregnated with particles of 
carbon, sulphur, and acid products, that the “ lungs” of the plants are 
certain to be stopped up thereby. Although the situation requires 
to be open to the sun, yet it must be one screened from the wind; 
perhaps the best place for such a purpose would be a gentle hollow, 
surrounded north, east, and west by rising grounds, and next to this 
a tract sloping off towards the south ; the first, however, is preferable, 
as being more secured from cold winds, and the plants are viewed to 
greater advantage from the high ground. Should the place he 
naturally moist, however, it will require draining, or nothing will be 
made of the Boses. Where such natural advantages as the foregoing 
ore not available, we must be content with a level surface, and pro- 
tection against wind may be afforded by surrounding the whole with 
a dwarf shrubbery, excluding from the south, east, and west such 
tall-growing shrubs or trees as are calculated to throw an injurious 
shad e over the chosen area. The north side may have a wall, which, 
if not objectionable, made be made use of for tra ini n g many tenosr 
kinds, that would not do well without this protection. The beds 
should be arranged in the geometrical style, with gram walks 
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between, and stone, slate, or box edgings. Grass walks are generally 
objectionable, and, unless the .Rosarium is extensive, should never be 
introduced ; the beds ought not to be too broad, seven feet being 
a convenient width for these, as it permits each plant being easily 
examined, without the necessity of treading over the soil, which not 
only consolidates the soil, but always looks untidy. The Roses being 
generally budded on stems of various heights, have more or less an 
artificial or studied appearance, and being, moreover, florists’ flowers, 
the geometrical or artificial style harmonise** better than the natural, 
and, where a view over the whole from a higher situation may be had, 
looks more pleasing than any other, especially where a garden is 
devoted to the growth of a genus. Of all outlines I think the 
circular is to be preferred; and if your talented friend Mr. Rutger 
were to oblige us with a few of his original designs for this purpose, 
I believe they would be very acceptable to florists generally. When 
the Rosarium is to be laid out, and the site is determined on, let it 
be well drained; but this should be efficiently done, so that the 
drainage be not soon choked up, and the whole have to be gone over 
again, sooner or later, as is too often the ease when* slovenly drainage 
is laid down. As to the soil, application of manure, etc., 1 need 
say little, it being, or should be, so generally known by gardeners 
that good loam, well manured, is most suitable for the generality. 
Before planting, when this can be done, it is an advantage to 
form the holes and throw up the mould, to pul veri/e by t lie* action of 
frost, during tho mid-winter months; these holes should be three 
feet in diameter, and two feet deep, where space permits, but if 
limited, two feet across will do very well. It is too frequently the 
practice to form a hole scarcely sufficient to receive the roots, which 
are thrust into them, and often in poor wet soil, or one of too sandy 
a nature; who would expect a good bluom under such circumstances ? 
The plant** should be classified, and each group may have one or more 
beds devoted to itself; for instance, 11 v brid Perpetual* may occupy 
several bed% and Mo.ws may be in the smaller beds, at interval-* 
between: and so of tin* rest. 1 he taller plants should occupy t lie 
centre of the beds, gradually diminishing in height to tin* outside; 
the most convenient height fur the taller plants is about three and a 
half feet in the stem. Tall standards of five or six feet in height may 
be placed in small circular beds, one in each, on the grass verges 
outside the whole*, fastened to neat iron stakes, and will add much to 
the general effect. All the tall standards should be attended to in 
respect to staking, to prevent their heads being twisted by wind, and 
to preserve their form and perpendicular. If the garden be of limited 
dimensions, the beds ought to be proportionally ^mailer, and the 
tallest standards not more than throe feet high in the stem, nothing 
looking worse than very tall plants in a small garden, unless they be 
placed in the centre of a circular plan, or towards tin* angles of a 
square or rectangular design. Asa means for producing good efleef, 
it is desirable to have pillars with trellis-work, for climbers and pillar 
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Roses ; such things, when nicely designed and neatly put up, make a 
charming appearance covered by the plants in full bloom : the height 
of the pillars may be from twelve to fifteen feet. Or, if preferred, 
they can be festooned, by having a strong wire gracefully hung from 
pillar to pillar, to which the Hoses may be trained. The choice of 
sorts should he select at all times, but this is more than ever desir- 
able where the number of plants is limited; and I would strongly 
urge the amateur to rely more upon a sight of the Hoses in bloom 
than a catalogue for the selection of his kinds. Any one about to 
form a Rosarium cannot do better than pay a visit to the extensive 
collection of Messrs. Lane, of Great Bcrkhampstead, or to Mr. 
Wilkinson, of Ealing, during the blooming season, and he will not 
only be enabled to make* a good choice, and ensure distinctness, to- 
gether with other good cpnlities, but will be highly gratified by the 
display of bloom which he will bo sure to meet with. 


REMINISCENCES OF GARDENS, 

jn niscEMAnA. 

S CTCLES are hanging outside im windows, and scarcely a 
flower, except the Jasminnm nutlij forum and Christmas Rose, 
i* to be seen in the garden: so l a n disposed to recall some 
of the horticultural enjoyments 1 have had in the preceding 
war, and halve the Editor of the Floricultural Cabinet to 
decide if their record is worthy of his notice. The first object of 
especial interest l would allude to was the great pleasure I ex- 
perienced, in that month which i< said to come in like a lion and go 
out like a lamb (but la^t war this saying \va< reversed), to perceive 
oil our Pav'lonia impcrialis at lea>t twenty-five sprays showing 
llower-buds near their ends; >otne were as large as filberts, and 
appeared likely to expand, but the weather becoming much colder as 
the season advanced, tin* small ones shrank im, the larger became 
crisp, and no bloom endued : our gardener said he had observed a 
similar promise in tin* preceding spring. As a greenhouse plant, I 
would nighly recommend Calceolaria Violacea; its numerous deli- 
cately spotted flowers and its elegant little leaves rendered it an 
object of admiration, and it is randy seen in collections. Talipa 
cornuta bon* a curious flower, its bright -coloured narrow petals, 
about five inches long, and tapering to a point, rendered it a dis- 
tinct variety of that show^ tribe. 1 u the garden, at this early period, 
the abundant blossoms of the Fornythia virUimma , before the leaves 
appeared, rendered tin* shrub a great acquisition. The long corridor 
at the Sydenham Palaee was wry interesting, from one side of it 
being lined with flowering Rhododendrons - -some ot a carmine tinge 
were very attractive; and the numerous trees and shrubs in pots, in 
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the large house, with such a wonderful variety of foliage, were 
quite a study to inspect. At Kew, the remarkable Hahea oonchifolia 
excited attention ; it is (like the Erica nivea, whose flowers resemble 
small tufts of snow) truly named, and dissimilar to other plants. 
The new brilliant Corrwa , and Acacia celactrifolia and rotundifoUa 
were beautiful. The spacious Aloe-house contained many objects 
tempting us to linger; for the first time, 1 saw there in blossom 
Euphorbium tetragonum , long known to me as Cerens tetragonus ; its 
many small bright yellow flowers clustered near each other gave it a 
cheerful effect. After seeing the arrangement of the grounds at 
Sydenham and Kew% it was refreshing to wander in the mazy walks 
of the Zoological Gardens, and to inspect the living sea-weeds, etc. 
I hope that those who appreciate the wonderful works of our Divine 
Creator will not neglect to vist this attractive place. In the season 
of Rhododendron flowers I was gratified by the large collection m 
the romantic grounds of Hoc Mill ; some were tree-like and beau- 
tifully marked — one, called Tigrinum , was deeply spotted — and near 
them grew the rich-looking Thuja aurea . 

In the early summer, in a gentleman’s conservatory at Wisbeach, 1 
was much pleased with a fine assortment of the French Pelargoniums, 
their deep-coloured marks rendering them distinct varieties from 
those previously grown. A species of Eucomis had flower-stems 
about five feet high, far dowm which white blossoms descended— the 
pot containing the root was comparatively small ; one plant had two 
long flowering stalks, far surpassing in beauty and size the well- 
known Eucomis punctata . The grand Imantophyllum miniatum had 
been there in vigorous bloom, in the early season. These bulbs, 
with many others, were presented by the late Dr. Stanger, who died 
at Natal, some of whose near relatives reside in the town ; he was 
one of the few survivors of the Niger expedition, and was dis- 
tinguished for his scientific researches. It is gratifying to learn that 
there is a plant, no doubt from Natal, named after him, viz., Stan- 
geria paradoxa . 

Far away from our eastern counties, in the grounds of a gentleman, 
of whose elegant clock-tower a distant view is obtained near the 
Stanningley station, I visited a delightful fernery. You open a wooden 
door, observing no glass, and, little suspecting what to see, are 
startled to find yourself in a sort of grotto, from the sides of which 
rare Ferns, planted in picturesque pieces of w T ood, are drooping. The 
golden and silver Ferns truly deserved their English appellations, 
their Latin names are Oymnogramma , Chrysopkylla , and Tartarea ; 
the applicability of the latter word is not apparent. Tolypodium 
umbrocum and azureum, with the Lycopodium Wildenomi and Poly- 
podium Camlricum , w'ere conspicuous, also Asplenium, Odontitis , and 
Viviparum ; the latter resembled a dwarf Equisetum , w ith fern-like 
fronds scattered over it. Adiantumformosum had pale green drooping 
leaves ; Blechnum Bratitiente was much indented. A small specimen 
with delicate fronds was familiarly called the Artillery Plant, os, when 
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water was applied to certain parts of it, an effect resembling steam was 
produced. One Fern had a stem more than a yard long ; it gracefully 
waved above a reservoir, in which gold fish were swimming. In the 
conservatory Begonia maculata , having tufts of delicate silky fibres 
under its leaves, was quite a curiosity, as was the elegant Centradenia 
rosea , with a shaded purple tinge on its leaves, and little pink flowers. 
A species of Habrothamnus claimed attention, from its pink blossoms 
being abundantly clustered at short intervals round its drooping 
branches. The Pampas Grass had flowered there the preceding 
autumn ; its head had been preserved, and reminded me of the tail of 
a bird of paradise. At the Bodney Nursery, the beautiful Fuchsia 
with a white corolla was new to me, and in the garden were some 
rather tall, showy, white Lilies, resembling the Martagon in shape. 

I am now in imagination rambling about the picturesque ruins of 
St. Osyth’s Priory, in Essex, inspecting, amongst many fine trees, 
the ancient Lombardy Poplar brought from Italy some years since, 
by Lord Rochford, and from which it is said most of those grown in 
various parts of England originated. It is considered to be above 
seventy feet high. In the lofty conservatory, placed in a flower 
garden surrounded by high antique walls, was a Fuchsia about eleven 
leet high, and a fine specimen of a Hardenbergia. 

Visiting, late in the year, the pleasant village of Sonning, in 
Berkshire (interesting for the many lofty Elms and other trees in its 
verdant park, its numerous wild flowers, and picturesque walks by 
the side of the Thames), in the garden of the old Manor House I 
was surprised by the beauty of the double white Petunia imperials — 
it reminded me of a Picotec; from its perfectly shaped blossoms 
and their rich whiteness, it is an acquisition to our gardens, and is 
probably the precursor of other desirable double varieties of that 
favourite plant. 


A. DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THIRTY OF THE BEST NEW 

DAHLIAS. 

BY TILE FOREMAN OF A LONDON NURSERY. 


HE follow ing brief remarks on the merits of a selection 
of thirty of the best among all the new Dahlias which 
came under my notice during my attendance at the 
exhibitions of the last season may be useful, and can be 
relied on, having been made from the flowers when in 
the best condition; although more than double the number were 
shown, it has been my object to notice only such as appeared de- 
serving, and possessed just claims to improvement. I had drawn up 
a table showing the number of prizes which were obtained by each 
flower, but, upon reflection, thinking such a vague guide not entirely to 
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be trusted to, some flowers being gainers of prizes at exhibitions 
whence 1 was unable to obtain exact returns, 1 nave omitted it, and 
give you the results of my own judgment, which is an unbiassed 
one, trusting it may be acceptable as well as useful to your readers. 

SELFS. 

Brighton Beutty (Legge). — Pale blush, with a bold lacing of 
purple-crimson; petals full and form good, size extra; a first-rate 
show flower. 

Cardinal (Skinner). — Bright scarlet-red; good form and outline ; 
petals \ery regular, and well up in the centre. 

Ciieri'd (Ilolinefe). — Very striking bright orange; petals well 
formed and regular, of good substance ; outline tolerable ; this will 
probably improve next season. 

Cleopatra (Salter). — Deep yellow, or orange, striped with 
crimson, \ cry showy, but outline scarcely up to the standard ; flower 
rather under full size. 

Delta (Turner). — Yellow ; petals and outliue good, aud firm, but 
they do not fill well in the centre, which is the only drawback in this 
flow or. 

Duke or Devonshire (Dodd). — Rosy lilac, fading off to pure 
white at the lower portion of the petals, which are well formed, firm, 
of great depth ; outline excellent, size large ; one of the best flowers 
in my list. 

Harbinger (Fellowes). — Deep scarlet; a showy flower, but of 
medium size, and petals rather thin. 

Midnight (Fellowo). — A shaded flower, almost black; good 
depth of petals, united with much substance ; fine outline ; a promis- 
ing flower. 

Mrs. Critcuett (Raw lings). — Pale orange-buff, with un amber 
tinge; of moderate si/e, and well cupped. 

Mrs. Edwards (Summers). —Pale rosy lilac; petals good, but not 
sufficiently well up in the centre ; good outline. 

Peuseveu \N(’E (Slipper). — Orange-buff; a shaded flower of extra 
size, though rather coarse. 

Royal Scarlet (Keynes). — Scarlet -carmine; great depth ol 
petals, which are of good substance and form; an excellent show f 

flower. 

Stmmetby (Barnes). — Deep crimson-purple ; a tolerably good- 
shaped flower, but not over large; petals nicely cupped. 

Toitchstone ( Fellow es). — A good purple flower; great depth of 
petals, but centre not sufficiently up. 

FANCIES. 

Carnation (Keynes). — White, with purple stripe, the white very 
dear; petals very nicely cupped and regular, well up in the centre, 
and of good substance; outline excellent; a first-rate fancy flower. 

Charles Perry (Keynes). — Pale ruby, striped with deep purple- 
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crimson ; petals regular, rather shallow however, but well up in the 
centre, and good outline ; a large flower. 

Conqueror (Keynes). — Fancy; pink, spotted and striped with 
crimson-purple; good petal and moderate outline; a medium-sized 
flower. 


Duchess or Beaufort (Bush). — Fancy; light blush, with a dark 



Fancy Kino (Legge).— Light amber-red, tipped with white; a 
neat flower, but a tendency to quill. 

Fenella (Holmes). — iVench white, with purple tips, moderate 
size, and good petal ; very promising. 

Frances (Gbrant). — Scarlet, with a distinct clear white tip; size 
and form moderate. 

Lady Paxton (Dodd). — Red, with nankeen tips; petals nicely 
cupped, well arranged and up ; outline very good, and size extpa ; a 
very desirable flower. 

Lady Popham (Sainsburv). — Light blush, with pale purple tips; 
petals of good substance, very well arranged, and up in the centre ; 
outline and depth excellent, but somewhat under medium size, which 
is its only drawback. 

Lady Scott Douglas (Dodd). — Light carmine-purple, with 
crimson-black stripes; petals rather shallow’. 

[Marion (Fellowes). — French white, tipped with lavender-purple; 
petals large, and of good substance; outline extra, with good depth. 

Mrs. Legge (Legge). — Dull yellow, with reddish purple tip; 
petals well formed, of good depth, and well up in the centre; outline 
and size moderate. 

Roland (Bush). — A neat flower; white, with crimson-purple tips; 
good petal and outline; size moderate. 

Saturn (Turner). — Clear yellow, with bronzy red tips; petals of 
good form ami substance ; medium size. 

Tam o’Shanter (Dodd). — Pale lavender-nurple, with ruby-crimson 
or purplish stripes; petals good, except in the centre, where there is 
some want of arrangement. 

Tattycoiiam (Slipper). — Almost black, with tips like Etnpereur 
do Maroe ; petals well formed, and up in the centre ; outline good. 

OCR HARDY HEATHS. 

lit MU. PETEK MACKENZIE, WEST PLEAN, STIRLING. 

have often thought that the numerous varieties of our hardy 
ll Heaths should be more generally cultivated than they are; 

those who desire to have plants long in flower should grow 
fit them, for the flowering mav be kept up the greater part of 
^ the year. The most of tfiem are plants of neat habit, and 
m ost varieties may be grown in a small space of ground. I should 
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consider many of them well adapted for ribbon gardening ; the low* 
growing kinds make excellent edgings for flower-beds and borders, 
and wifi grow in a variety of soils. Although, as Knight remarks, 
“ An opinion generally, though I think somewhat erroneously, pre- 
vails that many plants, particularly the different species and varieties 
of Heath, require a very poor soil in pots ; but these .might, I con- 
ceive, with propriety be said to require a peculiar soil, ior I have 
never seen the common species of this genus spring with so much 
luxuriance as from a deep bed of vegetable mould, which had been 
recently very thickly covered with the ashes of a preceding crop of 
Heaths and other plants that had been burned upon it. 

The varieties of our hardy Heaths are not overlooked by the poet: 

“ On Caledonian Kills sublime. 

Spreads its dark mantle, where the bees delight 
To seek their purest honey ; flourishes 
Sometimes with bell-like amethysts, aud then 
• Paler and shaded like a maiden f s check 

With gradual blushes ; others, while as white 
As rime that hangs upon the frozen spray. 

Of this old Scotia’s hardy mountaineers 
Their rustic couches form, and those eiyoy 
Sleep which, beneath his whet ennom, 

Luxurious idleness implores in tain.” 

Another lady poet aiul botanist writes — 

“ Ne’er may again the heathery bed 
Pillow the hardy warrior’s head, 

W hen renting from the strife — 

The horrid strife that dyes the ground 
With human gore ; and from around 
Impels the agonizing sound 
Of fast 'expiring life.” 

To those who burn acres of Heath every year, the cultivation of it 
in gardens and glass houses appears a strange thing. They think the 
individuals “ daft,” or they “ uinna ken w hat to do wi 1 their siller,” 
who engage in such pursuits ; but even among our native Heaths 
there are several fine varieties that are well worth cultivating. In 
our common Heath, or Ling, Calluna vulgaris , we have the white- 
flowered variety, the double flowered, decumbent, toraentose, varie- 
gated, scarlet, and spiked. 

The varieties of Erica ciner ea, or “ Carlin Heather,” are the white 
flowered, dark purple, red. and flesh coloured. In the Erica tetralL r, 
or Cross-leaved lleath, we have the alba and cornea . Many more 
name® of hardy Heaths might be added, and those of your readers 
who desire more will find them in the volume of the Florieultural 
Cabinet for 1843. Some years ago an article of mine appeared in the 
Cabinet , “ On Blanching Flowers in the Flower Garden.” An extract 
from it may not be out of place at present. " The Erica herbacea is 
a common species in most flower-gardens, and also an early flowerer. 
Its blossoms are red in general, yet they may be made white without 
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injuring the leaves of the plant or the flowers. A portion of the plant 
may be covered with light earth, before the flowers have any red 
colour, and the covered part may remain until the flowers of the un- 
covered portion are fully out. When the earth is taken off, it will 
be found that the corollas have increased in size, equal to those that 
were exposed, but instead of being red like them, they will be found 
to be a pure white. A sprinkling from a watering-pot with a rose on 
it will remove any of the soil that may remain about the flowers and 
foliage. Different parts of the plant may be covered, according to the 
fancy of the operator. Half of the flowers may be red, and the other 
half white, or there may be a circle of white flowers surrounding the 
red on the same plant. They will continue white for some time, and 
it may be amusing to some persons to observe the gradual progress 
of the colour growing upon the flowers. A sudden change may be 
made in the appearance of the flower-garden by this simple plan. 5 ’ 

A writer on the cultivation of hardy Heaths Bays, “ that the best 
mode of exhibiting their beauty to advantage is perhaps that of 
grouping them.” The smaller-growing kinds are well adapted for 
edgings to peat beds ; they are by no means particular in regard to 
choice of soil, growing well in light sandy loam mixed with a very 
little peat, and in all grades of soil of that class. The situation for 
them may be either wet or dry. The only care required to keep them 
in health and vigour is not to allow them to get more than four years 
of age without replacing them with young plants, with the exception 
of three species, which will be noticed hereafter. When they get 
beyond that age they aro liable to have their stems split from the 
bottom to the top during winter, which, if it does not entirely kill 
the plants, very much disfigures them. 

The keeping up a succession of young plants is readily effected ; for 
all the sorts requiring to be renewed root readily by layers, which, 
when taken off and transplanted, either in September or April, rarely 
fail. Larger plants may also be transplanted with safety at these two 
seasons. The old European Heath, E. Mediterranean which makes 
long shoots every season, is liable to have part of its tender branches 
killed back in w inter, except in very sheltered situations, while the 
variety found in Ireland manes short firm shoots, and is never injured 
by the weather. 

The manuring of Heaths is a thing not very common among gar- 
deners, and yet it may be done with advantage to the plants. Mr. 
Knight says, “ Experience having satisfied me that plants of all kinds, 
even HeathB, very often perish through shortness of food, and that 
they very rarely suffer from excess of it when their roots are confined 
to the narrow limits of a pot.” Again he says, u A plant of a Heath 
(Erica au*trali* f I believe) was placed under my care, with a request 
that I should treat it in any way I wished. It was then about eight 
inches high, and growing in a small quantity of peat-earth and sand, 
and in that it continued to grow, witn very little increase of size, till 
the following spring. From that period it was regularly supplied 
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with water, which, though clear, was considerably tinged with an 
infusion of pigeon’s dung. I was apprehensive this kind of food 
would prove fatal to it ; but, far from this being the result, the plant 
grew with excessive health and vigour, emitting very numerous 
branches, eight of which exceeded eighteen inches each in length. It 
was then taken away by the owner, and I have not since seen or 
heard of it, but it left me in a state of luxuriant health. How far 
other species of this genus will bear being thus abundantly fed with 
liquid manure is an interesting question to the gardener.*’ 

A knowledge of our native Heaths may lead some to a better ac- 
quaintance of the Ericacea , or Heath family, which are scattered over 
different portions of our globe, for there are many beautiful plants in 
the order ; and a writer justly remarks, “ Among all the productions of 
the vegetable kingdom, there is not a single individual out which has 
its uses; even those very tribes which daily remind us of man’s fall, 
and the curse pronounced upon the earth for his sake, have in them 
properties of peculiar usefulness, and prove beneficial to the w'anfcs of 
man. God hath made nothing in vain : some are for use, others for 
ornament; and not a few, perhaps all, are possessed of medicinal 
properties properties without which life itself would be a burden, 
and if deprived of which, it would bo utterly impossible for man to 
exist. Those who de>pise God, and make flesh their aim, are com- 
pared to the lleath in the desert, and shall not see when good eometh ; 
and it is poor comfort, when times mend, they shall have no share in 
it, but shall inhabit the parched places in the wilderness. It will be 
better to be 


“ ‘ The man 

Whom nature’s uorhs can charm, with G >il Himself 
Hold converge, irrow familiar <lav by da\ 

With hi» conceptions, act upon his plan, 

Au<l form to his the idish of then ” 
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ILIUM CANA DENSE, var. flvvuh. Nat. Ord. 
Liliacea . — An old but little-known variety, which was 
originally introduced from Canada into France, from 
whence plants were received in this country as far back 

as 1029. It grows wild in Carolina, Virginia, the 

Alleghany Mountains, and other districts of North America. A 
graceful plant, bearing flowers about one-third the size of the common 
white Lily, bright golden yellow, with numerous dark red spots ; the 
number of blossoms varies from one to a dozen, according to the 
strength of the plant. Not so well known as its merits deserve. 
( Flore dee Serree , 1174. ) 

18. Cosh elia bvbka. Nat. Ord. Epacridea . Syn. Epaerie 
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rubra,— A. smalt evergreen shrub, the numerous branches of which 
are terminated by a single pendent flower, which are tubular, about 
au inch long, somewhat resembling that of an Epacris, of a bright 
carmine-red, which contrasts admirably with the dark green of the 
foliage. The leaves are imbricated, surrounding and overlapping each 
other along the stems. It was discovered about the commencement 
of the present century by the illustrious Robert Brown, inhabiting 
the marshes of the south-west coast of Australia, near to King 
(George’s Sound. It bloomed with Messrs. Loddige, in a cool, house, 
for the first time in this country. ( Flore des Serves, 1175.) 

19. Clematis laxuqinosa, var, pallid i. Nat. Ord. Ranun - 
enlace# . — M. Van lioutte has reproduced a figure of this magnificent 
Clematis, which is decidedly the finest of the whole genus, and which 
he states has borne the severe winters of Paris without any pro- 
tection. It succeeds well in the open air in this country also. The 
flowers are of remarkable size, measuring in numerous instances ten 
inches across; they are of a delicate lavender-blue, and constitute 
it one of the handsomest hardy climbing plants we have. An account 
of its history and introduction has already been given. ( Flore des 
Serves, 1176.) 

20. Streptoc wtprs bolyantittm. Nat. Ord. G</rtandrace#.—~ 
From Port Natal, and raised from seeds in Kew Gardens. The 
flowers resemble those of a small Achimenes, being about an inch 
and a quarter across, pale slaty blue, with a blush lube and yellow- 
throat, borne in clusters of five or six together. The foliage is large, 
and of a fiuo green. It flourishes in a moist stove, but requires a 
dry atmosphere during winter. ( Flore des Serves, 116S.) 

21. Tradescaxtiv discolor, var. vittata. Nat. Ord. Com- 
incline#' ttyn. T. lineala .— Plants with handsome foliage arc at 
present in great fin our with the gardening public, and deservedly so. 
Tradescantia discolor , var. vittata , is a very remarkable member of 
this class, and inferior to few in the beautiful markings of its leaves, 
which are striped alternately along the whole length of their upper 
surface with bands of golden yellow and clear green ; the under 
surface is a rich crimson-purple, the mixture of which produces a 
charming effect. The loa\es in size and shape resemble those of the 
common garden Iris. The present variety made its first appearance 
in Holland, and we art' given to understand M. Van lioutte secured 
the possession of the whole stock from M. \V. Steen, who had it 
through a friend at Batavia. The blossoms are small and white, 
supported in crimson bracts. The plant is very easy of propagation, 
but requires a warm stove. ( Flore des Serves, 1169.) 

22. Oyclohothuv alba. Nat. Ord. Liliacecr.—A neat bulb, one 
among many which arc less generally grown than their beauty would 
warrant. The flowers are pendent, pure white, and of a globular 
form, produced by the curving in of the petals. The inner surface 
of the hitter is covered with delicate w hite down. The sepals are 
green, lightly ribbed with brown, and the -whole flower about two 
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indies across. This species is from California, where it was detected 
by the late unfortunate botanical traveller, Mr. David Douglas. A 
cold pit suits this bulb better than any other situation. (Flore dee 
Serree , 1171.) 

23. Hibiscus mabmobatus. Nat. Ord Malvace a. Syn. Abu- 
ti Ion marmoratwn . — The flowers of this Hibiscus resemble in a 
considerable degree certain varieties of Azalea Indica ; they are 
covered with an abundance of rose-coloured spots on a white or pale 
blush ground, and being thought to present a somewhat marbled 
appearance, gave rise to the specific name marmoratus. It was 
imported from Mexico in 1854, Dy M. Auguste Tonel, and bloomed 
for the first time in Europe with M. Amb. Verschaffelt, of Ghent, 
in May, 1855. It is a rather small bushy plant, bearing large leaves ; 
the flowers are solitary, borne from the axils of the leaves, and are 
about three inches across. ( Flore dee Serves , 1159.) 

24. Stenantiieba pinifolia. Nat. Ord. Epacridetr. — Introduced 
from New Holland in 1811. A small bushy shrub, bearing flowers 
at the extremities of the branches, and densely covered with small, 
narrow, and pointed foliage, about an inch in length, resembling in 
this respect some of the Pin us tribe. The flowers are borne in 
terminal clusters of three or four in each, tubular, rather under an 
inch in length, of a rosy crimson, with a white band and green tip. 
It flourishes well in a cool greenhouse. {Flore dee Serree , 1162.) 

25. Iochboma Wabscewiczii. — Sent to the Botanic Garden at 
Zurich, by M. Von Warscewiez, from Peru. It is a pretty plant in 
every sense of the word, and is well deserving a place in the green- 
house. It is a free bloomer, putting forth its long pendent flowers 
when the plants are not more than six inches high, in pairs, from 
the axils of the leaves ; they are tubular, somewhat resembling in 
appearance those of a miniature Datura, three inches in length, and 
an inch and a half across the mouth, of a lavender-purple, reticulated 
\\ ith veins of a deeper tint in the mouth and throat. The stamens 
are white and prominent. The foot-stalks are equal in length to the 
flowers. Foliage is a fine lively green, cordate, six inches in length, 
and four across. It is readilv propagated by cuttings. ( Flore dee 
Serree, 1163.) 

26. Dianthus pitlchebbimus. Nat. Ord. Silenaee*. Syn. J5. 
Japonicue . — Although this pretty little plant has been introduced to 
this country for some years, it is seldom seen in cultivation. It is 
supposed to be a native of China. The flowers are borne in a ter- 
minal cluster of thirty or forty, and resemble a “ Sweet William” in 
miniature. Their diameter does not exceed the third of an inch ; 
the petals are deep blood-red, while the centre is green, surrounded 
with a distinct, irregular, white eye. It is of dwarf habit, not growing 
more than from three to four inches high, and has a very neat 
appearance. The leaves resemble those of the Daisy, which gives 
nae to the name by which it is known by French gardeners, as 
“l’GSillet k feuilles de P&querette.” It succeeds well in peaty soil, 
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and has a charming effect when grown in small pots. ( More des 
Serves, 1172.) 

27. Passiflora tinifolia. Nat. Ord. Passiflore*. — A rare and 
little-known species, belonging to the edible section of Passifloras. 
It is said to be an ornamental plant, bearing fruit the size of an 
apricot, globose, yellow, and probably as well flavoured as the other 
species of this group. The flowers are somewhat showy when ex- 
panded, about two inches and a half across ; the sepals are rather 
narrow, greenish, white without, and deep pink within ; the corona 
consists of a double ray, the filaments of which are white, with three 
banded rows of purple, and three of crimson towards the base. The 
leaves are about four inches long, alternate. It is a climber of easy 
culture in a moist stove ; a native of Demerara. ( Bot. Mag., 4958.*) 

28. Astibile rubra. Nat. Ord. Saxifrage ee. — A neat- blooming, 
hardy, herbaceous plant, discovered on the Rhasia mountains, in 
Eastern Bengal, by Dr. Griffith, and afterwards by Drs. Hooker and 
Thomson, by whom seeds were sent to the Koyal Gardens at Kew. 
It is perfectly hardy, and blooms in the late summer and autumn 
months. It grows to the height of about five feet, and is similar in 
habit aud appearance to the Spiraeas. The flowers are produced in a 
pauicled spike of near a foot in length; the individual flowers are 
small but numerous, of a bright pink. {Bot. Mag., 4959.) 

29. Lobelia splendens, var. ignea. Nat. Ord. Lobeliacccc . — 
An old but showy variety, introduced to England upwards of forty 
years ago, from Paris. It was discovered in Mexico by those illus- 
trious travellers Messrs. Ilumboldt and Bonpland, who sent seeds of 
it to the Berlin Botanic Garden. It appears to have been almost 
lost to our gardens for many years, and although treated as a green- 
house plant, it will be found to be perfectly hardy. It belongs to 
the erect-growing herbaceous class, and attains two to three feet high, 
producing its flowers very freely, which are large, and of a rich 
scarlet. {Bot. Mag., 19G0.) 

UO. Seafobtuia ELEQANS. Nat. Ord. Palmer. — A Palm inhabit- 
ing the northern aud eastern eoast of Australia. Plants have been 
raided at the Royal Gardens of Kew, from seeds transmitted by 
Allan Cunningham, and one of these having attained a height of 
twenty-eight feet from the ground, produced its racemes of small 
flowers of a dull pale lihv\ from the side of the dark green graceful 
trunk, in the autumn of 1850. {Bot. Mag., 4961.) 

31. Aduatoda cydonijcfolia. Nat. Ord. Acanthacea . — A new 
stove shrub from Brazil, introduced by Messrs. Veiteh and Son. 
The flowers are large and showy, about the size and somew hat of the 
form of Salvia patens ; they are produced closely, surrounding the 
stem from the axils of the leaves. The upper lip is w bite, tipped 
with purple; the lower, large and pendent, of a deep violet-purple, 
with a wnite streak down the centre, under side cream colour. The 
foliage is handsome, and, as the name would indicate, somewhat like 
that of the Quince. {Bot. Mag. } 4962.) 
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32. Fabtcgivm grande. Under this name is placed, provisionally 
at least, the new plant shown by Mr. Glendiuning at a late meeting 
of the Horticultural Society, and supposed to be a species of Ttumilayo. 
Having bloomed at the end of December, its flowers appear to indi- 
cate it as the typo of a new genus proposed under the above name 
by Dr. Lindlev. The appearance ot‘ the foliage is much like that oi 
a Coltsfoot ( Tus&ilago ), but this is the chief attraction of the plant, 
the flowers being rather insignificant, yellow, with a dull purple 
centre. The leaves are large, measuring sometimes more than two 
feet in circumference, and borne on stalks twelve to eighteen inches 
long; their colour is a peculiarly bright emerald-green, blotched with 
patches of clear yellow. It is supposed to be evergreen and perfectly 
hardy, and we believe will prove a \nst acquisition to British gardens, 
the showy foliage entitling it to a place in every parterre, whore it 
will need only be seen to be duly appreciated. 


NEW AND SELECT GARDEN HYBRIDS. 


[Under this head we purpose to describe ull mk-Ii scedlnu? flower* or h\briil \ arieties 
which we consider worthy of rultivatum that come under our uotice, and which will 
serve not onlj as a guide to the amateur in the select ton of his plants, but as a record 
of the triumphs of horticultural skill m the department ol hvbruli/ution. , 


ANSY TMPERA TRICE EUGENIE (31 idle/).- A new 
French variety of the fancy class. The upper petals art* 
mottled with rosy plum colour, surrounded by a narrow 
creamy white border; the lower petals are cream colour, 
^$3^ with a large blotch of violet shaded off to rose. The 
flowers are of Innje size and tolerable shape. {Flore dcs Serves 
1101 . 


2. Pansy Leonidas (Charpentier). — Another continental varied v 
of the fancy class, sent out by M. Miellez, of Esquermes, near Lille. 
The upper petals are of a rich violet-plum colour, the lower sulphur- 
white, with a broad edge and large blotch of deep violet ; mellow eve. 
An immense-sized flower, but not of fir^t-rate form. (Fiore dm 
Serves, 1161.) 

3. Fuchsia rosALBa (Coene*,.-— A hybrid raised by 31. (’oene, of 
Ghent. Jt is a distinct variety, the tube and curoiia bring of a 
delicate peach colour, and the sepals tinped with pale carmine. 
Notwithstanding our English taste, which leads a* to prefer a daik 
corolla, with a light tube and sepals, this will In* found to be an 
attractive and free-flowering plant. ( Flore dee Serna, Hot;.) 

4. Tbopjkolum Azruf.TM, var. uuANfiiri.ourM — A varietv in tie* 
possession of 31. Wrachaflell. having flowers ofstij)erior si/e *to those 
of the old T. azureum, of a lighter blue, and with a large white 
centre. ( Flore dee Serves , 3100.) 

6. Azalea indica, van Beaut e d’Eubope. Nat. Ord. Frice<r.~- 
A very showy hybrid, lately sent out by 31. 3Iiollez, of Esquermes. 
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The flowers are of good size and tolerable form, the ground- 
colour white, ornamented with numerous regular salmon-red stripes. 
It is a decided acquisition to this beautiful tribe. (Flore dee 
Torres, 1157.) 

0. Azalea indica, var. albo-oincta (Coene). — A hybrid, raised 
by M. Cocnc, nurseryman, of Ghent. The flowers are large, bright 

? ink, surrounded by a waved edge of pure satin-white. M. Van 
loutte has purchased the stock, which he will shortly send out. 

( Flore des Serves , 1180.) 

7. Tydjea Obtgiesii (Van lloutte).— A plant closely allied 
to the Achimenes. It was raised in the establishment of M. 
Van lloutte, who named it after his friend M. Ordgies, of the 
Botanic Garden of Zurich. A robust and tall-growing variety, 
flowering freely. The blossoms resemble in form those of Achimencs 
victa , but are, however, of superior size ; they are of a rich crimson, 
numerously spotted with purple; the throat is pale yellow, and the 
»t< iiia red, closely covered w ith hairs. It requires the same treatment 
as the Aehimenes. ( Flore dee /Serves, 118L.) 

8. Pelargonium Tattyuokym (Slipper), fancy. — A handsome 
variety, the upper petal- deep maroon, with a narrow' w'hitc edge, the 
lower white ground, with crimson-purple blotches; a nice round 
flower. 

1). Pelargonium Emily Wiiitciier (Slipper), fancy. — A 
delicate flower of good form; upper petals clear carmine-rose, 
narrowly edged with white, lower petals white, with a banded blotch 
of the same tint as the upper; the colours are very clear and veiy 
pleasing; a fine large flower. 

10. Pelargonium Gertrude Kiciiardson (Slipper), fancy. — 
Upper petals crimson -maroon, with an even edge of white, lower 
petals having a large blotch of the same intense colour, which covers 
nearly two-thirds of their surface; centre clear white; good form, 
and a showy flower. The above three are new r varieties sent out by 
Mr. Slipper. 


FLOKICTLTl BAL OPERATIONS FOB FEBBUABY. 

IN TllE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Ci i neua i, Opkhatioxs. — Mo«t of (hr operations directed last month may still be 
tarried out? nil alteration*. should lx> dour m toon as possible. Beds and Flower* 
borders, dur mid drc**>, bcintr careful not to disturb root*, and add sonic well ‘decomposed 
manure, leaf-mould, etc Graff wy, should he roiiuncneed when the weather is open. 
f*twns, Verges, etc., roll after min ns the sra-on is fa-t advancing for mowing; trim 
verge*, and lay down tmf where nerr^nrv . Layers of Shrubs, etc transplant 
such as are rooted. Plans of Flower Gardens should now he made, and mark each bed 
with the kind of flowers desired, after which see to preparing a stock of plants for them. 
Polyanthuses, earth up with rich compost. Protect all half-hardy plants out of doors. 
Seeds, dean and sort for use next month ; sow seeds of shrubs and forest trees, also of 
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herbaceous perennials. Soils and manures , collect and tnrn over heaps. Suckers, 
propagate by suckers, Roses, Lilacs, Syriugns, and other choice shrubs. Walks should 
be made, and kept in repair; roll, sweep, and weed. 

Cultural Department. — Anemones can be planted early in the mouth, and will 
bloom in June; level the beds with a coaise rake to within about an inch of the walk ; 
the roots should be dibbled in one inch and a halt in depth, and five inches apart » 
seedlings a tritie wider, as they grow more rigorously. The situation should be open, 
level, and exposed to the suu. Annuals , sow haidy in borders. Biennials, sow. 
Bulbs , continue to protect. Carnations, plant, and shelter irom cold wind**. Her- 
baceous plants may be divided, and planted where required; reduce too large patches. 
Hollyhocks, plant* out. Hyacinths, those which have done bloomiug, take away and 
place iu soil, to dry off. Pansies, still continue to protect the beds trom strong winds, 
and top-dress with half-rotten manure. Pinks, also protect and top, mid see plants 
remain secure. P (comes, protect the eaily buds of tree Pteouies from frost. Ranun- 
culuses. , follow the directions as for Anemone*. Roses, plant early, and prune all the 
hardy class, the more tender sorts next mouth. Manure round the roots with cow- 
dung. If new varieties by seed are de»u cd, this i- the bc**t time to **ow. r Ihe young 
plants will be up about Jul\,and maybe planted the en-umg spring. Shrubs, ever- 
greens may still be planted in mild went In r. (hit mound the root* 1 of such a- it \s desirnbh 
to remove in Julv or Autru-t. Xewh planted should have liquid manure to start them, 
and be supported with -tak< Prune, -hift, and dros the *oil of -uch as arc m pot* 
or boxes. Tubooses, plant in a warm sheltered situation. Tulips, if sevirc frost 
occurs after wet, protect them; if beds arc will drained, thev receive no harm. Stn 
surface-soil in mild weather. 

IX TIIL GRLENHOUbL, COLD-PIT, AND 

General Oulkations. — T he in-tructmn- given under this h< ad last mouth should 
still be followed ; water should be mven with can*, and excess avoided, to prevent damp , 
air should be given wheuever weather permit**. Cuitutys should be provided bv placing 
the plants in hc.it to grow. 

Cultural Pepartmkn r in the Cold-pii and I'ltviiF.-^M, e\po-( them 
as much as po— iblc to the free action of the an, to pr< v<nt tho-e -tailing into growth 
being drawn up vvcaklv Annuals, tendei , -ow and pluniri m a hotbed, water -livihth , 
and cover with mats at night. Antirrhinums, cutttii::- put in during autumn max b. 
potted otf -melv, if rtquirtd for tailv bloom. A »t iculas, *»<t what oll-et- inav In 
removed, a- this i- the be-t tune for it. When they «ih taken oft, till up the pot*, with 
a comport of two-third- v\» ll-decoinpo-id eovv-dmnr, and one-thud light soil and coui-t 
sand; water them aud cover up at rnsht, that tlnv nmv not bt «h<«krd l»v frost. If 
mild, a little gentle lain doc- no harm, t -penal!) a- tin advann*.. Red ilia a 

Plantr, prepare -uffiinnt -tock to plant tlu Inu- ioi -uimnn di-plav, which pniteipnllv 
depeuds on preparation thi- month. C'littimr- of Abui-o.i-, Au;ilm11i^ Bouvardtn-, 
Calceolaria-, Cuphta**, Imh-ias, Ouanium-, Ilriiotiopt-, I.otu-, lb turn i**, Hatrworts, 
Salvia.-, Verbena-, aud -urh plant-, should ilium dmli i\ be stiuck, 01 the plants will h* 
too weakh to auswa the purpo-e. (\ nnpanttla Carpaltca, -ov\ and plunm m heat foi 
autumn-bim iniug. Campanula pyramulalts . pot oil in cighto n-inrh pots toward** tin 
close of this month, in turh loam, vvill-rotfed duim, and a little pat , fake oft all oti- 
sets but three and the mitral “tun, place m a iruitlc hotbed till a foot and a half 
high, and ocea-ionallv water with liquid manure. Carnations and J’u'otees, j«> (An- 
them aud clem awaj decoving foliage ; give abundant air, to pieveut Ihcir thinning up 
early fiower-atfrns. See that bud* do not pick off t he youmr aud tender shoot-. 
chrysanthemums, towards the rio-e of tlu month cuttings inav hi put in. huhho) 
for general stock, prepare tally iu the month a hotlwd of dung, tan, or leave-, and 
when the rank steam has pas-ed off, and the materials art of due temp: rat u re, lav upon 
the bed some light rich soil, in which to plant the root-. When they have pushed about 
three inches, cut off close under a joint near tin loot, trim off the lower leaves, aud 
insert the cuttings round pots, in sand. Water and plunge iu bottom heat. When 
duly rooted, pot off singly iuto small sixty-sued pots. After watering, place them in 
heat for a ft horf time, when thev may be hardened olf. Hollyhocks , if the weather be 
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mild, it will tend to promote the plants pushing, therefore give all air possible ; if rain 
occur, tilt the lights at back and front, to have a current of air pass through*, keep 
them near the glass. Attend to propagation. Lobelias , erects towards the end of the 
mouth, if the suckers have sufficiently pushed, pot off singly in good rich loam and 
manure. Mignonette , sow in pots aud boxes for succession. Petunias , place in a warm 
frame, to push for cuttings. Pinks, admit all air to those in pots. Polyanthuses in 
pots, stir the soil and top-dress ; keep cool and rather dry, avoiding frost and rain. 
Stocks , Intermediate and Ten-week , may still be sown in light rich soil, and placed in a 
hotbed. Tigridias , pot, and keep rather dry. Verbenas , take off cuttings, and strike 
in a hotbed in silver Mind. Seed may be sowu in shallow pans. 

Cultural Department in rue Gkeenhouse. — Alstr a merits , repot early. 
Azaleas, place those coming into bloom in the warmest part of the house, and remove 
to a colder when in bloom. To retard them, keep as cool as possible, and be more 
sparing of water. Young plants pushing into growth should be potted in fibrous peat 
and *aud, aud placed in a gentle heat. Be cautious in giving water to specimens. 
Bulbs , when coming into bloom, assist with a little liquid manure. Calceolarias , 
increase the supply of water gradually, and shift plants destined for exhibition. Keep 
clear of insects, and give air, to prevent injury by damp. Sow seed. Camellias should 
occupy an airy place, and the soil retained in an equable moistened condition, using 
water that has stood some time in the house to warm. Apply weak manure-water 
alternately. Propagate by grafting, inarching, etc. Cinerarias , shift into larger pots 
where necessary ; remove suckers, which may be struck, to increase stock. Train the 
plants, tying the branches at regular distances, to make specimens. To secure late 
bloom, repot small plants, and stop them. Fumigate frequently, to keep down fly, etc. 
Ericas , give abundance of air and water as necessary, seeing that they are never allowed 
to flag. If attacked by mildew, apph Milphur. Fuchsias, place in a slight bottom 
heat, to start them. Prune and thin out shoots, which will make nice young plant*, 
when struck, for late bloom. Syringe daily o\er the foliage. Old plants may be 
shaken out and repotted. Hard- wooded plants, as Epacrises, Corneas, Acacias, Ooro- 
iii lias, and other plants of this class, coining into bloom, water only when necessary, 
giving as much as will penetrate the whole ball of roots. Liliums may now be potted, 
but abstain from watering for t fortnight. Mini uluses, give plenty of pot-room, and 
water well, Plaec them in a lie lit part of the house, and they will bloom finely. 
Pelargoniums, to make specimen*, repot them in their blooming-pots. Give a free 
circulation of air, which gives vigour to the shoots, and prepares them thereby for a 
higher temperature afterwards without injury, and gives a stronger bloom. Apply a 
little weak liquid manure occasionally. Thin out the one-year-old plants. To have a 
succession of bloom, stop the shoots. A few faucy varieties may be forced for early 
bloom. Be esueful to Keep down the green tl\. Primulas , give a little manure-water 
to such an are m flower. The double Cluuesc Primrose will require a little extra 
warmth, from 45 at night, to 55 or 60'“ by day. Roses in pot*, syringe frequently 
those starting iuio giowth , guard agaiust green llv and maggots. Scarlet Geraniums, 
such as have been stored away tu sheds and other places should be examined, aud any 
mouldy or dccaved parts removed; dust them with powdered lime aud charcoal, and 
place them in a better light, which will cause them to produce stroug aud healthy 
shoots. Shrubs, set* the directions for last month, which apply also to the present. A 
gentle bottom heat and tree u*o of the syringe arc beneficial. 

IX THE STOVE. 

General Operation*. — In addition to the remarks of last month in this depart- 
ment, attend to the following. Air may be freely admitted during the middle of the 
day in sunny weather. Cutting *, at the end of the month these may be put in. 
Potting , the collection generally should be repotted, the present being the best time for 
doing it. Soils , place uuder cover and prepare for use. Syringe , make constant use of 
this, which will prevent m a great measure the appearance of the red spider, as well as 
keep the foliage of the plants clean and healthy. Temperature may be slightly raised 
as the season advances. Water, give this element freely as the days increase m length. 

Cultural Department.— Amaryllises should be potted and gradually forwarded. 
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Begonia s, examine the plants, such as are commencing growth, repot if required. 
Bilker guts, TUlancUtias, Yriestas , and other herbaceous plants in this house will require 
looking to, dividing, and repotting. Gloxinias, Achimeues, Ges/tenas, etc., may be 
potted for a succession at different times. Xxoras , place uenr the glass, and give air 
freely ; repot aud tie out young piauts to make specimens, and increase the quantity 
of water. Succulents will require care that they be not rotted off by too much 
moisture, rather let them be too dry. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

List of a Dozen Best Phloxes. — Oblige a Seven Years' Subscriber with a list of 
a dozen fine Phloxes, such as \ ou know to be good and dwarf, in an early Cabinet . — 
P. 2\ [Comte do Cbambord, pure white, eighteen inchi*. Mndamc Jtauiir, white, 
carmine eye, two foot. General Brea, rosy red, fine, two lid. Lychiullora, crimson* 
purple, two feet. Madame Couslm, blush, purple eve, two feet. Madame Tbomani, 
deep crimson, two feet. Mrs. 'Winfield, lilac, shaded, pi uk c\e, eighteen inches Mr. 
Reiulalter, white, rub) eye, two feet. Diaua, white, pink eye, out* foot. Madnmc 
Fontaine, white, carmine-pink eye, two ftet. Colonel Dundas, dark plum colour, large, 
two feet. Addi&oiu, white, carmiuc centre, fine, two ftet. — Ei>.] 

Welling roxiA gigantlx and Cuinehl Iris. — It would be very acceptable to 
>cv cral of the readers of the Flo? icultural Cabinet to be informed if the li r elfin>/tonw 
giyantca has stood the wiutcr iu England without protection, and how it fared, also 
the plau to be piuaiicd to flower the bcuutifid (but now seldom seen) Chinese Iris. — 
Riscemara. 

Horticulturai Society. — Although unable to announce the plans of the Council 
with respect to the eiiMnng year, their view** not being >d matured, we net ert hide** un- 
derstand that the) are resolved to throw* aU jx>s>ible \igour into the operations of the 
Societv. It i» intended that the garden should be principally devoted to practical Hor- 
ticulture in all its branches, aiul made a great school of experiment, where all new 
inventions, new fruits, new gardcu plants, new vegetable seed-, and new building con- 
trivances shall be fairly tested. A guide-book lor the infoi mation of visitor* is m 
preparation. Communication*, have been opined w itk loreiiru count! tes with a view to 
procuring exotic seeds for distribution, the forerunner ol which nun he regarded the 
beautiful hard) Pampas Gras*, now gniug awav, and the valuable seedling Camellia*, 
for which the Soru-tv is indebted to the libcrahtv of one of its members, Francis J. 
Sloanc, Esq., of Florence; these will be in distnbution about Midsummer next. In 
additiou to the usual mouthly meetings in Lomlou, which retain their former character, 
it is said that two grand meetings arc to beheld in London, in * 01111 * large commodious 
building, the one early in Mav for *uch horticulturai prod in turns ns may be then pro- 
curable, and thi other in October, for a grand exhibition of fruit, in whiih continental 
fruit-growers will be invited to join the English gardmers. It is even whirred flint 
an exhibition in ih< garden, upon an cutirelv new plan, is under consideration, the great 
iron conservatory being cleared for the pur|>o*i , in aid of the umuiI tent-. We nit* rtmn 
no doubt that these arrangements, or such of them ns may he eventually earned out, 
will be so framed as to give the Fellows of the Societv ail possible advantages and ptivi- 
leges, be) ond what the public can obtain by the liu re purchase of tiikei*. Should this 
be so, a very large accession of Fellows, under the new regulations, mav be anticipated. 
Sowell, indeed, do these regulations already work, that at the ver> first meeting after 
they came into operation seventeen new Fellows were elected, on tfic second meeting, 
ttiirty-seven ; and we hear thut mariv more candidates for the Fellowship have since pre- 
sented themselves for ballot at the meeting iu February. The cost of a Fellowship is 
now indeed so small, admission fees having been abolished, and the annual subscription 
being either four guineas or two guiueas, at the option oi the Fellow, that a considerable 
increase in the nnmbers of the Corporation seems to be a certain event. So large a 
number as fifty-four elections in two meetings has not occurred since July, 1821, the 
period wbcu the Society was in its highest prosperity. — Gardener's Chronicle . 
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Ixokas. — This splendid genus delights in au atmosphere produced by fermenting 
materials, such as a dung frame, or pit. When procurable, those short stubby pieces 
generally found upon large plants when they have done blooming are the best to pro- 
pagate from, as they root freely, and also produce abundance of branches. Take the 
cuttings when the wood is tolerably ripe, and having cut them into slips of about three 
inches long, place them immediately in small pots, in sandy turfy soil, and plunge the 
pots in a brisk bottom heat. If the atmosphere is not very moist it will be necessary 
to cover the cuttings for a time with a bell-glass, but if the atmosphere he close no such 
protection will be necessary. When the cuttings arc rooted pot them off separately, 
using rich turfy peat and sand, and plunge them again in a brisk bottom heat. If 
sufficient heat can be commanded, it is a matter of little importance at what time the 
cuttings are put in; but, when a preference can be had, of course spring i9 the best 
time. If your object is to grow large specimens, select the best plants in February, 
and having stopped the shoots, to make the plants bushy, pot them directly they have 
made shoots an inch long, using rich turfy peat and gritty sand, with some small pots- 
herds and pieces of charcoal. Maintain a bottom heat of not less than eighty degrees, 
and an atmospheric temperature of from sixty-live to seventy -live degrees, with 
abundance of moisture, and a free circulation of air. As the plants progress in growth 
peg the shoots out horizontally, and water occasionally with weak manurc-w'ater. When 
the plants require it give a second shift, and stop rude growth, so as to form compact 
specimen**. It it is wished to bloom the plants t lie first season they must not be grown 
too late in the autumn, but air must be admitted freely, so as to ripen the wood, aud 
set the flower-buds before winter commences. Pursue the same treatment in the second 
y ear, but keep the plants in a comparatively dry atmosphere through the winter. — D. K. 

Fohsvtui v v JKlJDissiMA. — The management of this plant i* very simple, for it 
delight** in any free soil, aud grow-* with considerable freedom: planted and trained 
ogamst'n wall, or in n very sheltered situation, it will be found a useful and excellent 
plant ; in a sheltered situation, it will yield a quantity of flowers when such tilings are 
very acceptable. The For*.\ thia is readily propagated by cuttings, cither of the young 
or old wood. Tf the young wood is u-ed, the pot containing the cuttings must be 
plunged u» a gentle bottom heat, and in a close frame, but cuttings of the matured wood 
will strike readily under a hand-ga-.s in the autumn, and like other deciduous plants 
they may he plauted out before they begin to grow in the spring. To ensure the plants 
blooming it is necessary that they be plauted in rather poor soil, so a> to ensure well- 
ripened -hoots of a medium growth, rather than strong succulent ones, which rarely' 
produce flower.-, and are not so likely to rcsi-l the effects of a severe winter. As a plant 
for early forcing for the conservatory, thi- will be found very useful. Tor that purpose 
it should he grown in a pot, so as to induce it to form a head of small well-ripened 
shoot*, each of which will produce a quantity of flowers, which are very' durable, and a 
plant m the conservatory will remain in perfection for several weeks. The blossoms 
posses* a slight fragrance at night. Ftrliap- the best treatment to ensure success is to 
take nice .strong plant- in the spring, and put them in pots suitable to their size, using 
a tolerably rich soil, and taking care to -top the shoots a- they progress in growth, -o 
a- t«* ensure the formation of a compact and liainl-ome specimen. A- the plant* pro- 
gress in growth give them pot-room, by fisqucnt shifting, but to en-ure their blooming 
they -hould not he shilled later than the cud of July. A few plant* introduced into 
the foroiug-liou-e in November will be in bloom at Chri-tm!K and by introducing M>me 
every month a surer— ion may he nuint uiu d until their natural -eason of producing 
tin ir flower* out of door*. — .f Traehcat Mu i. 

11 ANUoiHAMNt s fvsc uti.ah’s. — This plant, if properly managed, will hear com- 
parison with the best of its cla— . Let young plant- of about a foot high, healthy, aud 
branched, he potted in large pots in May. using fllmm- peat and loam, the latter 
predominating; set them in a cold pit, kept rather elo-e and moderately dump, and 
their progress will bo very rapid. The natural habit of the plant, however, is to grow 
erect, and with very few branches, it is therefore requisite to slop the leading shoots 
once or twice in summer, and by the end of August they may bo set out of doors for 
the autumn ; on their return to the conservatory a tine display of blossoms will be 
ensured.— )f\ Taylor ^ Camberwell. 
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Thymus azurxus. — This neat little plant is one of the many special which ire 
adapted for rock work, and it will grow well in common peat* There is nothing striking 
in it, and the same may be said of most rock plants, they are well adapted for (hi 
purposes for which they arc cultivated j for a tall plant on rock work would destroy the 
features of the place, though there are many that would succeed. Thy mu* azure m has 
a purple or violet coloured flower, a short bushy habit, continues a considerable period 
in bloom, and greatly assists in mnkiug up a variety in all places where dwarf plants 
are required. The great use of these dwarf plants is that they flourish where there is 
but little sustenance, ainoug stones and bad ground, where the soil is shallow and poor, 
and they propagate easily from seed or by parting the roots.—*/. W. T. 

Pentstemon Cob a: a. — H aving been very successful in cultivating this beautiful 
plant, which I consider one of the finest of the grans, I forward you my mode of 
treatment, which, if you thiuk it worthy of a coruer in your viduablo pages, is at your 
service. I strike the cuttings in small sixty-aired pots, in light sandy soil, putting them 
into a dung hotbed frame until they arc rooted, when 1 remote them to the stove, aud 
place them under a hand-glass, until they arc well takeu with the pot, always being 
careful, however, to exclude uir and .sunshine. I afterwards gradually inure them to the 
ordinary atmosphere of the stove, in which they remain until tueh time as 1 consider 
them strong, and able to bear a colder atmosphere, to which they are gradually inured, 
and finally removed to the open air. It is of the greatest importance, in the early stage 
of their culture, to keep them from a current of cold air. The plants I wish for stock 
I plant in the open ground, iu deep rich loam, where they stand till September, or the 
beginning of October. The) are then lifted and put in a cool greenhouse for the winter. 
As, however, this i*» a plant very subject to mildew, uud prevention being better than 
cure, I generally dust them well over with sulphur when housing them, even although 
there be no appearance of mildew present. — J. 1). 

The Vinegar Plant. — A very interesting serie*. of observations respecting the 
Vinegar Plant were recent I v laid before the Botanical Soviet) of Edinburgh, by Dr. 
Balfour. Of these, which we have not hitherto been enabled to notice, we now present 
a summary: — Much interest has becu recent 1) excited by the statements relative to the 
Vinegar Plant. This plant, which has n tough gelatinous consistence, when put into a 
mixture of treacle, sugar, and water, givt- rise to a sort of fermentation bv which 
vinegar is produced. Afttr six or eight weeks the original plant can be divided into two 
layers, each of which acts as an independent plant, and whru placed iu -v rup continue- 
to produce vinegar, and to divide at certain period- of growth. The vinegar thti* pro- 
duced is always more or bias of a st rttjiy nature. Various conjecture- hav e been hazarded 
os to the origin of the so-called Vinegar Plant, some stating that it came from Smith 
America, or other distant regions, and other- that it is u -pontauemw production. Dr 
Lindley states that it is a peculiar form of Femcilhum ylavcnw % or common blue mould. 
There seems to be uo doubt that it i- an anomalous state of mould, or of some fungus 
allied to it, and the peculiarity of form and consistence appear- to be owing to the 
material in which it grow- In place of producing the usual cellular -poriferou- -vtalU, 
the mycelium increases to an extraordinary extent, its cellular thread- interlacing to 
gather in a remarkable manner, aud producing one expanded etllular »>;»—. , 

Feancisceas.— F raiiriscca* require to be grown iu the stove. A\ lu a at re-t, how- 
ever, which, in the different ‘perils, omits at varying periods, the temperature of an 
intermediate house is high enough for them . and from this state of n-t they are excited 
by a gentle increase of temperature, aided bv the use of mild bottom heat. Ther are 
increased by cutting- of the young shoots planted in ‘and under brll-ptasrs, and plunged 
in a gentle heat. When they produce seeds, this affords another means of increase ; 
latifoUa not unfrcqnently bears seeds. The) should be potted in a compost of fibrous 
peat, good mellow loam, aud leaf- mould, in equal parts, enough «md being added to 
secure good drainage. They must have but little water while in a dormant state ; but 
when growth has become active they will be benefited by a liberal supply, if care h 
taken that it does not stagnate. The large-leaved species seem to require greater 
supplies of water. Several of the species rank amongst the most useful of winter. 
Wooming plants, — 2). IT. 
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, ILLUSTRATION. 

CLEMATIS LANUGINOSA, tab. PALLIDA. 

S B one of the handsomest hardy climbers we possess, and is 
remarkable more especially for the immense size of its flowers, 
some of which have measured ten inches in diameter. It 
resembles closely in habit C. patent and florida, and is there- 
fore excellently adapted for trellis-work, verandahs, and other 
erections of like character. Having stood the late severe winters at 
Paris with no other protection than a slight covering of leaves, we 
may be assured that there are few places in our country where it 
would not do well. It is easily multiplied by layers or cuttings, and 
will no doubt prove a great acquisition to all who are fond of showy 
climbers. 



ON TjffE CULTUEE OP TEITONIA AUEEA. 

BY AW OLD 8UBSCB1BEU. 

i ANDSOME plants of easy cultivation recommend 
themselves to every one, and the present more especially, 
> as it not only answers this requirement, but multiplies 
freely, and may be kept through the winter in any place 
which excludes frost. I have usually a dozen pots of 
this delightful bulb in splendid show every season, literally loaded 
with their splendid deep orange-coloured flowers, and upwards of 
three feet high. The oompost I have found them to grow in best, 
consists of equal parts of well-rotted leaf-mould,* sandy loam and 
turfy peat, unsifted, and mixed up with silver sand ; this allows the 
roots to penetrate freely amongst it, being of a light porous character. 
I procure large -sized pots, in which, about the middle of February, 
I plant tax strong bulbs, putting them in rather deep, so that they 
may be covered with about two inches and a half of the above- 
mentioned compost. If, in turning tho bulbs out of the old pot, any 
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are found to be pushing, I take care that the tender shoots are not 
broken, a mishap to which they are very liable, being exceedingly 
battle ; if this operation, however, is performed at the time indicated, 
thfc bulbs will not have made any considerable advance, and this 
caution will not be so necessary as when delayed to a later period. 
Another advantage possessed by early potting is that the plants 
bloom stronger. To increase stock, 1 separate the young bulbs formed 
at the side of the old ones, which I take off at the time of potting, 
and plant them in store pots, using a compost rather more sandy 
than that for old bulbs ; the second or third year afterwards they 
make good strong-blooming plants. To return, when potted the 
old bulbs may have a gentle watering, enough to slightly moisten the 
fresh soil, after which 1 withhold this element until the shoots begin 
to sprout above the pot. Having one of those useful erections a 
cold-pit, I place the pots therein, w hore they are kept cool, and make 
slow and steady growth; if urged into tlower by any increased 
temperature, the plants are weakly, and never" flower so well as when 
thus treated. "Water is given frequently, and the syringe often used 
as they advance in grow th, the latter chiefly as a preventive to 
the red spider, which appears very fond of the Tritonia, and without 
this precaution would soon turn all the leaves yellow, by abstracting 
their natural juices. As the season advances I set the plants out of 
doors until the blossom appears, choosing a rather sheltered place for 
them; when coming into flower I remove them into my small con- 
solatory, which they continue to ornament throughout the months 
of August and September. Under this treatment my plants are 
very healthy and rooust, covered with fine large panicles of flowers, 
and bright green leaves. Tritonia aurca is a native of Caffraria, 
from whence it was introduced bv Mr. Backhouse, of York, in 1818, 
and for which he highly merits the thanks of the gardening public. 


REMARKS OK WATER AS A MEAK8 FOR ORNAMENT 
IK PLEASURE GROUNDS AND PARKS. * 

BY MB. OEOttGE THOMPSON, AXTHOBPE. 

> ATER contributes in an eminent degree to the 
improvement of landscape scenery, and on the proper 
appropriation of the site, extent, and form of a piece 
of water the success of "the landscape gardener fire* 
quently depends. The neglect w hieh this branch of 
sred may be attributed as much to the in competency 
of the designer as to the difficulty of obtaining the required element, 
and it is better to submit to the deprivation than to have continually 
in view a misapplication of that which, otherwise judiciously disposed, 
would have essentially contributed to the charm of the landscape or 
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founds. Were proofs required of the value of water in ornamental 
pounds or park scenery, it would only be necessary to refer to those 
lovely scenes of nature, where the smooth unrippled lake reflects 
all the harmonious tints of the surrounding scenery; where the 
winding river, with its variously formed banks, enlivens the meadow 
and valley ; where the babbling stream or rivulet trickling down its 
clear and pebbly bed, breaking the silence, adds solemnity to the 
woods ; or where the impetuous and bolder cataract dashes its mighty 
volume into the foam and spray of the waters beneath, or perchance 
breaks itself into numerous eddies and streamlets amongst the well- 
worn rocks in its course. Scenes like these must be viewed with 
admiration by all possessed of taste, and are therefore desirable 
wherever they may be appropriately introduced on the domain of the 
lover of the picturesque or beautiful. 

Lakes are very ornamental and proper in some situations, but 
require extent in length and width ; a unity of character is necessary 
in the surrounding scenery, and its boundaries should be muen 
diversified in form, though this particular will be considerably 
modified by the extent devoted to it ; and no distinguishable character 
of outline should be observable, the little irregularities occasioned 
by projections and inlets are productive of a pleasing effect. A river 
winding along a valley or on an extended plain adds a lively interest 
to the scenery; where an adequate supply of water affords the 
opportunity for producing an artificial ri\ er, much care is requisite 
in directing its course, in order to avoid those regular and formal 
curves which so frequently mark works of art with a character offen- 
sive to the observer of nature. The regularly formed canal, with its 
equal width and sloping uniform banks, betrays the work of art in a 
very slight degree more than the regularly formed winding stream, 
wdfch its sweeps and curves in geometrical exactitude, and its banks 
of uniform declivity. These formalities should always be avoided, 
for their monotony is ever painful to the eye of taste and correct 
judgment. A rivulet winding through well-wooded scenery is as well 
calculated to please the ear as the eye. The modest and musical 
tones of u baboling brooks* * and purling streams, enlivened by tad 
surrounding wood, amongst which they track their meandering 
way, are pleasing to the mind of the lover of nature in her rum 
dress. It is iu such sequestered spots that such on one delights 
in being alone, removed from tho turmoil and bustle of the world, 
and enabled uninterruptedly to enjoy and contemplate nature’s 
works. To such retreats man is instinctively led ; ana who is there 
who has not felt it 

“ [Refreshing both 
To sense and soul, world- wearied ,' 1 

when able to avail himself of such a sylvan ramble? Water pre- 
sented to the oye in the form of a cataract impresses the mind with 
the idea of grandeur, and in no other form perhaps is its appearance 
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so picturesque, especially if on a large scale, and where it is made to 
dash with bold irregularity over a rugged precipice, and where the 
adjacent ground supports a character in unison. 

" While from aloft the banting torrents flow. 

As deep recoiling surges foam below $ 

Prone o’er the rocks toe whitening sheet descends, 

And viewless Echo's ’stonished ear it rends. 1 ' 

In the disposal or formation of ornamental water, the banks must 
be a particular feature in producing the character required; on these 
much depend as to the general effect of the subject, and much 
judgment is essential to their well and appropriate disposal. To 
some situations the gentle curved line would Tbe beat adapted ; to 
others a comparatively straight line on one side, with perhaps a 
decided irregularity on the other ; and sometimes the precipitous and 
towering bank, in places overhanging, would give good contrast and 
effect. The curved undulating line may be introduced where a 
continuity of a flat piece of water is visible, or where an irregularity 
of outline in the distant scenery is manifest, and where any high ana 
much-projecting forms in the foreground cut the irregularity of the 
distance, then the opposition of the curved line will be more par- 
ticularly requisite, ana truly in harmony. A partial flat in parts is 
frequently desirable, to give a view to the more interesting portions 
of a piece of water to be seen from the house, or any other con- 
spicuous point of view, as well as sometimes being in contrast to the 
precipices of another portion of the bank ; and sometimes, where a 
river is much covered, a flat surface might in parts afford a view of 
some distant curve. A portion of the river thus reappearing at a 
distance would be truly interesting ; and this effect might even be 
produced under some circumstances with a lake, as well as a river. 
The perpendicular and towering bank helps much to vary tho 
appearance and character of the sides of a lake or river, opposing 
the regularly sloping bank, or even a dead level; to produce the 
picturesque these oppositions should be carefully studied. The great 
object in works of this kind is so to dispose them that they shall not 
appear the studied production of art. Here may well be taken into 
account the component parts of banks, as well as their forms con- 
sidered as a whole, for on these parts depend much the character and 
effect produced. No better guide can be followed than the compo- 
sition of natural banks, and the varieties of strata remarked ; as wo 
frequently observe that those of a soft nature are washed away by 
the stream, leaving projections of stronger substances. Farts being 
undermined, portions of green turf are thrown down, perhaps resting 
midway, from which sometimes are observable brambles or other 
bushes, just able to obtain support, and throwing their branches 
towards the stream below, all which combine to produce the most 
lively interest; and in works of art, where picturesque beauty is an 
object, by observing and imitating these striking features, as well as 
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other prominent peculiarities, * the work may be made to assume a 
character of natural irregularity and beauty, which is too seldom 
observed in artificial productions. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OF OBCHIDS. 

BY MB. WILLI A.M BIEBLEY, GABLE NEE, SAJTDEIT HALL. 

k HE Orchidaceous tribe of plants is a peculiarly interest- 
* ing one, whether we consider the singular forms under 
which they put forth their strange blossoms, the great 
variety of colour manifested not only in the tribe, but 
even m a single flower, their peculiar habit and modes 
of growth, or their quaint and exotic appearance ; all combine to add 
interest to them, and give rise to expressions of wonder and delight 
when a good collection is viewed in full perfection of growth and 
flower. The cultivation of Orchids has become much more general 
within the last dozen years than it was before, and many persons now 
attempt to form a Bmall collection who heretofore would have con- 
sidered them as beyond their reach or means. I have here a good 
selection which has been under my care for some years, and, with a 
view to assist beginners in Orchid-growing, beg to give a few general 
remarks. 

Of Orchids, some are terrestrial, growing like English Orchises, 
but the greater number of them, and by far the most interesting, are 
those growing upon trees. Home of this class delight in a very 
elevated situation, upon the summit of the higher trees ; others upon 
low bushes, or decayed parts of old trees. They are not found 
growing generally through the forests, but are choice in their place 
of growth. The trees overhanging a river are in many instances 
found to be a habitation for them, but even under such an advantage, 
it is observable that a considerable number of miles may be passed 
in their native habitatB and not a single plant be discovered, w hen a 
sudden turning in the course of the river presents itself, and most 
probably rendering the atmosphere at suck a situation somewhat 
different from the general course of the river, a considerable number 
of trees have been found to be literally loaded with the plants. 
Although fond of a damp atmosphere, this tribe delights in a free 
circulation of air. Collectors in general Btate that whether they 
are discovered upon old trees in a forest, or by a river, they are 
nearly always found on the outskirts, where they can have occasional 
exposure to the sun and a free admission of air. However numerous 
may be the plants growing upon a single tree, not more than five 
species were ever discovered on the samo tree. 

Collectors have informed us that, like all other plants, Orchids 
require a resting season. In their patiye places, this is during the 
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period there termed the M dry season,” when the heat is lower; and 
the growing and blooming time in the “ wet season” of the year, the 
heat being much higher, reaching to 90° or more. These particulars 
should always be attended to by growers of Orchids in tho stovo ; 
the greater the heat, the more powerful the moisture and tho freer 
admission of air. To cause the plants to flourish well, these 
conditions must be obtained ; and as they are best realised in Bpring 
and summer, the most suitable season of rest is from November to 
the end of February. During this period the plants should not 
stand upon a heated flue, but upon a trellis placed upon it. Tho 
heat of the house should be regulated so as to keep it 60° by night, 
and allow it to rise to 08° by day. The plants will not require much 
water at the roots while resting, but during the middle of each day 
the warm flue should be sprinkled with -water, to cause a little 
humidity. When the resting season is over many kinds will 
generally require repotting. I havo not confined my practice to that 
time only; but when during summer a plant seems to want such 
extension of room, I afford it immediately by repotting, or in Borne 
cases keep raising the soil, etc., by piling additional portions suc- 
cessively. In order to secure the plant steady, I fix a strong stick, 
at the first potting, nearly at the centre of the pot, and by fixing 
two cross pieces of wood to it, extending crosswise the inside of 
the pot near the rim, it becomes quite firm when the soil is filled 
in, and is a very useful support to the plant; indeed, in some 
instances it is <juifce indispensable. 

The most suitable soil to grow* the plants in is sandy peat, not a 
soddened kind, but having as much stringy roots in it as, when cut 
into portions an inch square, will cause each piece to adhere. In 
some instances I nse decayed wood from trees mixed with the peat, 
and a portion of vegetable mould. In potting, 1 always give a good 
quantity of broken pots for drainage, so as to allow tho water to 
pass off quickly. If this be not attended to, the water would become 
stagnant, the soil soddened, and the plants would most certainly be 
sickly. I always use water of a tepid temperature, to prevent 
check: being given from cold, and do not sprinkle tho plants over 
the tops more than three times during a year, then merely for the 
purpose of washing off dust ; 1 prefer sponging them over. 

When the growing season commences, the temperature of the 
house is raised from 05° to 72 c by night, and from 72° to 95* by day. 
Instead of syringing over tbe tops of the plants, X sprinkle the flues 
twice a day, about ten o'clock in the morning, and two in the after- 
noon; this supports them during a powerful sun, by rendering the 
air humid. 1 do not allow the flue to be moist when the sun has set ; 
for if the house be then closed in a very damp state, some of the 
delicate plants would probably be killed by it, and to very few it is 
beneficial. 

The term Orekid is general, some being Urreatrial, others parch 
nHeat, and again others are epiphyte t. 
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ParaaUieal Orchid* are such as are either destitute of the power 
of pumping up their nourishment from the soil, or of elaborating it 
completely, or that cannot exist without absorbing juices of other 
vegetables. These may be divided into, first, those which grow*on 
the surface of others, as the Cuscuta and Mistletoe ; and, secondly, 
intestinal parasites, which are developed in the interior of living 
plants, and pierce the epidermis to make their appearance outwardly, 
such as the Uredo aud AZcidium . Epiphytes, or false parasites, are 
such as grow upon either dead or living vegetables, without deriving 
any nourishment from them. This class, 'which has often been con- 
founded with the preceding, has two distinctly characterised divisions. 
The first, which approaches true parasites, comprehends cryptogamous 
plants, the germs of which, probably carried to their stations by the 
very act of vegetation, develope themselves at the period when the 
plant, or that part where they lie, begins to die, then feed upon the 
substance of the plant during its mortal throes, and fatten upon it 
after its disease; such are Ncmasporus , and many Spharias ; these 
are spurious intestinal parasites. The second comprehends those 
vegetables, whether cryptogamic, such as Lichens and Musci, or 
phanerogamous, as JSpidendrums , which live upon living plants, with- 
out deriving any nutriment from them, but absorbing moisture from 
the surrounding atmosphere; these are superficial false parasites; 
many of them will grow upon rocks, dead trees, or earth. 

In an early number it is my intention to furnish a few practical 
instructions on the treatment of some genera which require 
particular management. 

— — 



ON THE TEEATMENT OE ANNUALS. 

BY MB. G. W. MATTLY, STOKE. 

NE of the prevailing faults in the sowing ot annual 
flower-seeds is sowing too thickly ; in consequence of 
• this, how often do we find such poor displays of bloom, 
and such w T eakly, drawn- tip plants. On the other hand, 
too rich a soil is unsuitable for the majority of this class, 
leading to the production of a great quantity of leaf, without a 
proper show of flow’crs, and thus, by these prevailing faults, we fre- 
quently lose fully one-half the beauty we should otherwise receive 
from a nice display of the bloom of this interesting class of plants. 
Very little richness in the soil is necessary for hardy or half-hardy 
excepting perhaps German Asters and interin ediate Stocks. 
Some few indeed prefer a light and rather sandv soil, as the Calan- 
drinias and others. When sown, the seed should be scattered thinly, 
or if not, the plants will require to be thinned out so soon as they 
arrive at a sumcient size to permit the operation to be done, accord- 
ing to their habit, whether upright or creeping. Very fine seeds 
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may bo scattered better by being mixed with smalfc dry sand* 
Thinning out ought to be conducted on the principle of leaving 
sufficient room for each plant to develop© itBelf fully by the time it is 
odlning into bloom, by which plan we may always ensure fine flowers, 
and plenty of them. To have them bloom early in spring they must 
be sown in autumn, soon after the seeds have been sorted and dried, 
but in this case a few will require a slight protection from winter 
frosts ; early in spring they may be transplanted. The Californian 
nivmifllR are well adapted to this treatment, and bloom quite as well 
under it as those which are sown in spring to flower in summer. 
For a succession they may be sown through spring, and even up to 
midsummer, which will keep up a display until the frosts of winter 
put a period to their beauty. Half-hardv annuals should not be 
sown out of doors until we teel assured frost has left us, which is 
seldom earlier than the end of April. Some of this class are best 
brought forward by sowing in pots or boxes, plunged in a gentle hot- 
bed, and transplanted in the open air about the beginning of May. 
Transplanting is beneficial also in checking a tendency to over- 
luxuriance, and thus causes a greater profusion of flowers. Annuals 
may be mqde to bloom for a lengthened period if the formation of 
seed be prevented, by cutting off the flowers as they decay. In this 
manner the common Mignonette may be rendered perennial. After 
the plants have made progress in the open ground, all that is 
necessary to be done with annuals is to keep them a little in order, 
and fire© from weeds, with due attention to watering them in dry 
weather. 

For small beds or gardens, the dwarf kinds look best, and 
should be invariably placed nearest the sides of the beds, even in 
gardens of greater pretensions, with the taller sorts in the rear, or 
towards the centre, and attention is also noeaful to a proper dis- 
position of the colours, in which much may be done, whether sown 
in patches or in masses of one bed of a sort. To some these re- 
marks may appear trivial, yet I think they may be useful, at least to 
the young amateur, for unfortunately wc do not often see these 
useful things treated as they ought to be. 


CLIANTHUS PUNICEUS, AS A STANDARD. 

BT WILLIAM WAIN WBIQIIT, ESQ., DUTTON HOUSE. 

S a standard this plant makes a very beautiful object, 
and is well w orthy of a place wherever it can be grown; 
its beautiful peudent racemes of coral-red flowers and 
fine foliage conduce to place it in a high position in the 
_ (Catalogue of ornamental greenhouse shrubs. I have 

^thrown together a few remarks on the treatment pursued by myself 
in forming standards, which may be successfully followed by {hose 
having the means at command, assuring them that they will 
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consider themselves amply repaid their trouble when the plants hare 
become established blooming standards. I commence by taking off 
cuttings in the first week of June, and these should not exceed four 
inches in length, being also of the present year’s growth; before 
insetting the cuttings I find it advantageous to allow them to remain 
or a day, to dry off some of their superabundant moisture, which 
not only causes them to take root sooner, but also ensures greater 
success. 1 strike them in sand, inserting the cuttings about two 
inches, and covering with a bell-glass. Introduced into a house or 
pit where they may have a temperature of about seventy degrees, 
they will speedily take hold of the soil, and when nicely rooted, I 
pot them off separately into small-sized pots, using a compost of good 
loam, leaf-mould, decomposed cow-dung, and sand, all well mixed and 
roughly sifted. When potted, I place them in bottom heat until 
they are well rooted, afterwards removing them to a cooler and more 
airy situation in a greenhouse or conservatory. As the plants 
progress I shift them occasionally, and give constant attention to 
watering. All side shoots will require to be pinched off as they 
appear, to obtain a clear straight stem of the desired height, and to 
ensure the latter, the plants must be sticked and regularly tied up. 
When they have attained the wished-for height, I pinch off the tops, 
in order to cause the production of a head, and continue to pinch the 
laterals in until I have obtained a nicely formed bushy head, yet not 
too crowded with branches, and richly decorated with its thick dense 
foliage. When thus treated and planted out in the conservatory, in 
good rich loam, cow-dung, and leaf-mould, they will make splendid 
objects. Before planting them, I have a pit dug in the border of 
the conservatory, three feet square by two and a half deep, for the 
reception of the compost, then inserting the plant a little deeper 
than it was when in the pot, and securing it to a stake. In such a 
situation Clianthus puniceus flourishes far better than in pots, and, if 
well supplied with water when in a growing state, will flower most 
abundantly, resembling at a little distance a Laburnum, with hand- 
some bunches of rich red blossoms. 


PBACTICAL HINTS ON THE STUDY OF BOTANY, AND 
THE FORMATION OF HERBARIA. 

BY A N0BTH-C0UNTBY SUBSCRIBE#. 


HE student having made himself master of the 
outlines of the science of botany so far as to under- 
stand the principles of classification and the system 
of Linn©us, he should by all means apply himself 

w w to the natural System, to which the former may he 

considered as a useful preparatory course ; not that there exists any 
close similarity or likeness in the two systems, but as a means of 
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his becoming thereby acquainted with the organa of 



erf plants, their structure, physiological peculiarities and paint|/ 
wherein they differ or approach each other, there is nothing lik«$%he 
natural system, to which I would earnestly advise the young botanist 
to apply himself. Let him particularly examine the structure erf 
such plants as he may select, making careful drawings of each organ* 
and preparations from the plants themselves, to serve for reference 
and examination as he proceeds in his studies ; for, os it has been, 
justly observed, ‘‘there can be no doubt that the exact investigation 
of the structure, in all particulars, of the commonest plant tends 
more to a correct knowledge of botany than the superficial exami- 
nation of all the plants in nature.” But it must be remarked that 
it is only by the examination of a considerable number of plants 
that just views of the science are ^attainable, and for this purpose 
access to a garden is necessary ; whilst the study of the plants 
indigenous to the soil, and natives of our own country, may be 
carried on iu conjunction w ifch that of exotics. The distinction of 
natural orders demauds primary attention, then the differences of 
genera, and, lastly, of species. It has been supposed that there are 
perhaps one hundred thousand species of plants, which are distributed 
through about nine thousand genera, all contained in something like 
three hundred natural orders ; from the consideration of which it 


will be seen that unless the smaller leading groups be examined first 
the mind will become bewildered, and fail to receive a proper 
impression of the relationship which genera and species bear to each 
other, or of points wherein they differ. Tor the purposes of 
investigation, and to have at all times ready access to plants, there is 
no plan possessing so many advantages as that of preserving speci- 
mens by drying them, and forming a herbarium , without which it is 
manifestly impossible to obtain any particular plant in some localities 
and at certain seasons. A good herbarium should consist of well- 


selected specimens, showing their manner of growth, and all the 
various parts and organs which arc peculiar to each species. For 
the guidance of such as are about to form a herbarium, l would 
recommend them to proceed after the follow ing method, and such a 
collection, judiciously formed, correctly named, and well kept, is an 
indispensable requirement to the botanist. 

The specimens selected arc to bo placed between sheets of smooth, 
soft, brown paper^such as that made by Beutail, expressly for this 
purpose, or where any difficulty may exist in procuring this kind, 
common blotting-paper will answer almost as well. Bach specimen 
must be spread out evenly, a sheet or two of paper laid over it, then 
another specimen end so on, until a small pile is made; the whoiq 
may thus be placed between two smooth boards and pressod by a 
weight, which should at first be rather light, and gradually increased. 
Aa fast as the sheets become damp they will require removal, dry 
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being ^ttjM»tated in their place; for this purpose it is well to 
them daily whilst the drying is going on, or, if this he in- 
©dfciyenient, each alternate day will suffice. Various presses hare 
freeft invented for facilitating the drying process, for common 
'puttees however, two or more boards, planed smooth, a stout strap 
to buckle, and a wedge or two, answer very well ; in this press a few' 
dtaaa sheets of paper are laid on the bottom board, followed by a 
aperimespf more paper and other specimens, with a hoard occasionally 
introduced according to the size of the pile, to keep the whole flat 
and even ; the specimens being thus laid out, the upper board is put 
on and the strap buckled round them, under which the wedges are 
driven, gently at first, and tighter at each succeeding change or shift 
of the papers, until the whole of the specimens are thoroughly dry. 
During tnis process most of them will have lost their colour, but 
retain the form of even delicate parts, and, when carefully dried, in 
great perfection. Such as are thin dry rapidly, whilst fleshy plants 
must remain considerably longer under pressure, although the process 
is facilitated and the time materially shortened by steeping them for 
about an hour in a strong solution of bichloride of mercury (corrosive 
sublimate), before placing them in the press ; this solution is further 
useful in causing leaves of certain plants to adhere, where they 
Would otherwise to a great extent fall off, and in preventing the 
attack of minute insects. A ticket or label should accompany each 
specimen as placed in the press, giving the name, date, ana locality, 
together with any other useful particulars ; as for example, of indi- 
genous specimens, the nature of the soil, and w hether abundant or 
rare in the spot whence they were taken. When thoroughly dried, 
it is advisable to wash each one separately with a half-saturated solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate in spirits of wine, laying it on with a 
largo camel-hair pencil; such plants as were previously dipped in 
this ’solution before drying will need no farther application ; of the 
solution. The object of applying the corrosive sublimate is to 
preserve the specimens from the attacks of insects, which it does 
very effectually. To secure the specimens, the student will require 
a number of half sheets or leaves of white paper, rather stout and 
large, on which to gum them down. These should be of sufficient 
size to hold the largest specimens, and throughout the whole collection 
such size should be adhered to, so as to secure uniformity of appear- 
ance ; for most persons foolscap paper may suffice. Some sheets of a 
thinner description of paper will also be necessary, over one side of 
which a coating of adhesive mixture should be laid, this is best 
composed of equal portions of gum arabic, sugar, and powdered 
tragacanth, made into a rather stiff solution; after being brushed 
over one side of the thin paper as before remarked, it is cut up into 
strips when dnr, and used for fastening the specimens down to the 
papers which hold them ; the breadth of these strips may vary from 
the eighth of an inch to a quarter. 

Having carefully laid out a specimen on the sheet designed to 
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receive it, small bands or strips of the gummed paper b moistened 
by the tongue, and fixed across the main stem ana branches, which 
will secure the whole firmly down to tho paper. It is advisable to 
place no more than one species on each sheet, although there may be 
as many specimens of it as the student pleases. Where a single 
specimen suffices, it should be attached to the paper either on the 
right or left side of the centre, and the next sheet should have a 
specimen on the contrary side, so that when placed in a portfolio they 
may lie even and flat, which, if every specimen were secured to the 
middle of the paper, would not bo tho case, but would bulge out 
there very considerably. The vacant space on the other side of the 
centre may be written on, or have a ticket gummed on, showing the 

name, native country, date of intro- 
duction, and any other information, 
according to the requirements of the 
collector. On the same side may bo 
attached small paper pockets, similar 
to the envelopes used for letters, and 
cut in the annexed form, folding along 
tho dotted lines; these are for the 
purpose of holding small fragments, 
flowers, leaves, etc., for examination 
by the microscope, to avoid the necessity of breaking pieces off the 
specimen plant, when it is desirable to examine the species *by the 


a 



aid of magnifying power. 


(2b be continued.) 


HISTORICAL REMARKS O N THE MOUTAK PAEONS’. 

BY It. T. W. T. 

F OR ages the Chinese have been celebrated for their love 
of flowers, as well as for their industrious and patient 
attention to the cultivation of plants, and it appears to 
have been the only country on the globe where this profit- 
able and delightful employ has not met with serious 
interruption, since the gardens of China are in all probability older 
than those of the Babylonian and other ancient nations, which have 
passed away “like the baseless fabric of a vision.” That we did not 
sooner possess the superb Tree Pceonies of China may be in a great 
measure owing to the vulgar prejudice which formerly existed, of 
treating all singular relations as “travellers’ stories,” and believing 
only wnat one’s own eyes had seen; otherwise, how are we to 
account for the long neglect in obtaining this and many other rare 
plants, which were made known and fully described to us as far back 
as the year 1656, when the first embassy which the Dutch East India 
Company made to China returned to Europe ? The attendants of 
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this embassy appear to have had freer access to that country than 
has been granted to any subsequent embassies that have been sent 
out, and we find they not only passed from Canton to Pekin, but 
visited and faithfully described everything worthy of notice, and 
were even allowed to visit the gardens of the Emperor of China; 
yet this excellent work, which first made known that delightful fruit 
the pine-apple, the refreshing leaf of the Tea, and the magnificent 
flower of the Moutan, or Tree Paeony, was so much neglected, as a 
volume of travellers’ stories, that little account appears to have been 
made of its description of the vegetable kingdom, although it was 
translated into English, and published in London in the year 1669, 
and from which wo shall extract JSTievhofFs account of the Tree Paeony, 
to show not only how faithfully it is described, but that inquiry 
must have been made as to what part of China it was indigenous. 

This author says, under the head of flowers, “ There are several 
rare and well-scented flowers which grow in these parts, that are 
unknown to those of Europe. In the province of Buchue, near to 
Chungking, grow certain flowers called Meutang (Moutari), in high 
esteem amongst them, and therefore called the King of Flowers. It 
differs very little in fashion from the European Rose, but is much 
larger, ana spreads its leaves further abroad ; it far surpasses the 
Rose in beauty, but falls short in richness of scent ; it has no thorns 
or prickles, is generally of a white colour, mingled with a little 
purple ; yet there are some that are yellow and red. This flower 
grows upon a bush, and is carefully cherished and planted in all 
gardens belonging to the Mandarins, for one of the most choice 
flowers” (p. 250). Even after this description of the plant it 
remained unknown to Europe, until the late Sir Joseph Banks, 
whose mind had expanded itself beyond that of his fellows in general 
by travel and the study of nature, and who ever alive to benefiting 
the world by scattering its blessings and its beauties over the re- 
motest quarters of the globe, gave instructions to several merchants 
trading to Canton to inquire for the Moutan, the name by which the 
Paeony is known in China ; in consequence of these applications, 
numerous specimens were sent to this country about the year 1789, 
but most of these plauts perished in the voyage. About the year 
1794 other plants were imported, and since that time the TreePseony 
has frequently been brought from China in a growing state. 

This favourite flower of the Mandarins is said to have been 
cultivated in China upwards of fourteen hundred years, yet the 
singular inhabitants of that ancient empire think so little of that 
period as to consider it rather a plant of modern than of ancient 
introduction. The Chinese writers differ in their accounts with 
regard to the origin of this shrub, some attributing it to a particular 
process of culture, by which the common herbaceous P©ony has been 
converted into this magnificent shrub, which is said to reach the 
height of eight or ten feet in the province of Loyang, where the soil 
ana climate seem particularly favourable to the growth of this 
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plant. Some of the Chinese authors tell us, and perhaps with more 
co r re ctnes s, that the Moutan was first discovered growing among the 
mountains in northern China, whence it was brought into the 
southern provinces, and there cultivated with the same m a n ia as 
Tulips have been in Europe, since we ore told that some ehoiee 
varieties of the Moutan have been sold in China for a hundred 
ounces of gold, though we receive such accounts with considerable 
qualification. It is propagated in China principally by seed, and by 
tnis process such numerous kinds have been raised, that they now 
enumerate no less than two hundred and forty species as they call 
them, some of which are said to be of delightful fragrance. 

The Tree P»ony sold for high prices when first it got into the 
hands of the nurserymen in the vicinity of London. When these 
plants were first known in France, Monsieur Noisette, a nurseryman 
in Paris, sold them from one thousand five hundred francs to one 
hundred louis each. 

When the different varieties of these magnificent flowers are 
inoculated on the branches of a single plant, it is hardly possible to 
conceive a more splendid ©fleet than it presents, by its fine lobed 
foliage and the superb size of its flowers, some being nearly a foot 
across, and which vary from the finest carmine and the most delicate 
blush of the Rose to pure white. To Mr. Fortune we are indebted 
for many of the finest varieties at present grown in England, far 
surpassing in si so and colouring any of the older varieties.* 

It is easily inerea&ed by layers and cuttings, as well as by parting 
the roots, and may be treated in a similar manner to the Hydrangea, 
protecting it from the excessive heat of th6 midday sun, allowing it 
ample watering when in flower, and removing all superfluous buds 
before the principal flowers are expanded. 


OTJR NATIVE ORCHIDS. 

BY W. W. 


UR pretty indigenous Orchids and their congeners thrive 
Jw||£^ tolerably well under the following treatment: select a 
iwiimW ronvenient spot, a north border or the north side of a 
hedge, which is sheltered from midday sun, and protected 
from cutting winds in spring. Take out the sou to the 
depth of twelve inches, lay three inches of broken brickbats at the 
bottom of the excavation, cover them with thin turf parings, and fill 
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from an old melon bed, oQe-fourth peat, mid one-fourth rough Band. 
Slant the roots about three inches deep, surrounding the bulbs with 
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an inch of Band, which will prevent them from perishing in wet 
weather, and absorbing the moisture when the plants are in a dormant 
state. In March ana April place a light covering of fern or furze 
over the bed, to shelter them from cold winds, as at this season they 
frequently get cut off by frosty wind, even in their wild habitats. 
Those species which have succeeded with me treated in this way are, 
Habenaria bifolia , white ; Orchis morio , purple ; O. mascula, purple ; 
O. maculata , flesh colour ; O. latifolia , pink ; Qymnadenia conopsea , 
purple ; Hermimium monorchis, green ; Listera ovata, green ; L. 
cordata, brown ; Epipactis latifolia , purple ; and M. palusiris, purple. 

* The following species are somewhat more tender, and in order to 
ensure their preservation for several years, they should be potted in 
the same compost as directed for the bed before described, with 
plenty of drainage at the bottom of the pots, and also a layer of sand 
beneath and around their bulbs. When their flower-stalks decay, 
place the pots close under a south wall or hedge, where little rain 
can get to them, or lay the pots on their sides to prevent their 
getting over-wet. In autumn they ought to be placed in a cold 
frame facing the east or w est, but avoid the south, and here they may 
remain till April. Shift them every spring, clearing aw'ay all or 
nearly all the mould from their roots. 

Those that require tins treatment are Orchis pyramidalis, (ayn. 
Anacamptis pyramidal is), red ; O. ustidata, purple ; O. militaris , 
purple ; 0,fusca , brown and purple ; O. hircina , brown ; Habenaria 
virescens, green and yellow; Accra s antropophoray green; Ophrys 
muscifera , purple ; O. apifera , purple ; O. aranifera , green ; and 
Neottia spiralis , white. I find that some few plants of this class, as 
ISpipactis pollens (white), J£. ensifolia (white), and Neottia nidus-mis 
(brow'n), can seldom be preserved above a single season under any 
treatment with which I am acquainted. Should any subscriber to 
tbe Cabinet be so fortunate as to manage them better than I have 
been able, it would be a service rendered to many cultivators of 
British plants, if he would communicate his plan through the medium 
of this work. 

Neottia spiralis, although supposed by some persons not to flower 
in the same spot again for } cars, will be found, when treated as 
above, to flower annually, and to increase faster than many of the 
other species. Should you think this communication worthy of a 
comer in your valuable work, Mr. Editor, I shall at some future 
period bo happy to give more minute details of the treatment of 
each particular genua of British Orchidacem. 
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MjjtAggMBOT Of BOITVABDUS. gg 

seasons, it laid down on gravel, and supposed to have box, or some, 
other edging, fop, the clomps. The circles, ovals, and small side 
dumps ^payoe furnished with flowers in mass, and the scrolls with 
flowers in variety. The whole is surrounded with a close shrubbery, 
has a small pond in the centre for gold and silver fishes, and a seat 
at the end of the garden. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF BOTTVABDIAS. 

BY MB. S. GRANT, LEOMINSTER. 

ESEDES being well adapted for greenhouse decoration, 
these beautiful half-shrubby plants are hardy enough to 
suit the open border or flower-bed in the summer season, 
especially in a warm place. Bouvardias are all readily 

increased by striking t lie Bmall side shoots, which for this 

purpose should be taken off early in spring, inserted in silver sand 
under a bell-glass, and plunged in a gentle bottom heat ; the more 
woody varieties propagate most freely. Another and perhaps easier 
method is to divide some of the strongest roots in March, when 
vegetation is just commencing, cutting them in pieces about an inch 
long, and potting in sandy loam and peat, after which they will make 
rapid progress, if plunged in bottom heat, where a temperature of 
about seventy degrees is maintained. After the young plants have 
attained two or three inches in height, more air and exposure is 
necessary, though, when repotted or shifted, a closer atmosphere for a 
short time encourages their growth. If for out-door planting, they 
should not be bedded before midsummer, ptherwise a slight pro- 
tection will be necessary. They are also capital things for covering 
the lower portion of conservative walls, where they will attain about 
three feet m height, and make a good display. In the house, they 
are liable to be attacked by green fly, in which case the timely use of 
tobacco-smoke, aud frequently syringing before the bloom is set, will 
serve to keep this pest down. Air and water may be freely allowed 
during summer, but should gradually be diminished as autumn comes 
on, which will allow the wood to ripen. The woody Varieties may be 
kept through the winter in a rather dn i»h soil, same manner 

as Fuchsias, and the stems pruned, which l have always; 'found to 
furnish bloom sooner than new shoots from the bottom of the plant. 
The temperature should be kept at not less than thirty-five degrees 
in winter ; a suitable place for them will be found under the stage of 
a greenhouse, free from drip. If the plants are intended for bedding, 
however, next season, let them be cut down, to produce bushy plants, 
which are better for massing, although they do not flower so early 
as when treated as above. 
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CBOCLINIUM BOSEUM, a pretty half-hardy an- 
nual, of easy culture, flowering profusely in a mixture 
of peat and loam. It grows a loot hign, and its ever- 
lasting-like flowers are of a bright rose colour, somewhat 
w resembling those of Bhodunthe Manglesii, although con- 

siderably larger in size; like that plant it is a nati\e of the Swan 
Biver Colony. Calliopsis coronata , an improvement on C. Drum- 
mondii y which it resembles in habit ; the flowers are xmich larger, 
of a golden yellow, hating a circle of large crimson spots half-way 
down the florets. Salpiglossis sinuata , var. grandiflora , the colours 
are very varied, and the flow era much larger than the old species of 
this genus, to w hich they w ill prove a desirable acquisition ; treated 
as half-hardy annuals they will flower well. 8. sinuata, var. afro 
coccitiea, colour deep orange-scarlet ; this variety is useful for bedding 
purposes. Tropttolum minus, var. coocineus , when employed for bea- 
ding, it flowers more profusely if plunged in the beds in small pots ; 
its habit is very dwarf, and an abundant bloomer, being literally 
covered with bright orange-scarlet flowers. CUnionia pulchella atro~ 
violacea , flowers of a much deeper violet than those of C. pulchella, of 
which the present is a variety. It makes a pretty pot plant, as well 
as being very suitable for small beds : grown in a mixture *of peat 
and loam, it will flower all the summer. Clint onia pulchella alba, a 
new white variety. Lobelia ramosa nana , a dwarf variety of the old 
ramosa , well adapted for bedding ; it is a brilliant blue, and of com- 
pact habit. Whitlavia grandiflora, in habit this resembles Eutoea 
viscid a, but its blossoms are large bells of a deep violet, similar to 
those of a Canterbury Bell ; it is a perfectly Iiardy annual. Col - 
linsia bicolor alba , flowers snow -white, produced in abundance, which 
present a fine contrast with tho dark glossy green foliage, and make 
it a valuable addition to our hardy annuals. Aicotiana glulinosa, a 
new r tobacco plant, flowers red and buff, rumpanulate, borne in long 
panicles; foliage fine and large. A half-hardy species. Sebcea aurea, 
a hardy Cape annual, flowers Gentian-like, and golden yellow; it 
does well in the open ground, but requires to be raised in a hot- 
bed. Cosmidium Burridgcanum , the blossoms, when fully expanded, 
are two inches across, resembling those of Qazania nntflora, a rich 
chocolate-brown centre, with orange outside. It blooms abundantly 
from Ju% to October, growing about eighteen inches high, and 
should be treated as a half-hardy annual. Sahbatia campcstris, half- 
hardy, with star-like Gentian flowers, of a rosy pink, with a ydlow 
centre ; succeeds well when raised in light soil, in a moist heat. 
Ipomaea reniformis, a stove annual from the East Indies, said to bear 
large buif-coloured flowers with a violet centre, and handsome lari- 
niated foliage. Veronica Syruma , a dwarf plant, suitable for bedding, 
being a very profuse bloomer ; flowers a lively cobalt-blue and white, 
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In equal proportions. Pharbitis limbata , a fine tender annual, of the 
Convolvulus tribe ; flowers rich violet-purple, with a' broad edging of 
pure white ; not so generally grown as its merits deserve. Linum 
grandiflorum rubrum , this is a first-rate annual when treated pro- 
perly, and of easy culture ; flowers free, large, and an intense scarlet- 
crimson. Oxalis rosea , a charming, dwarf, half-hardy annual, an 
abundant bloomer, rosy purple or lilac ; useful for an edging or pot 
Culture. Kaulfussia amelloides rosea , an interesting hardy annual ; 
flowers at first deep rose, changing to flesh colour. Zupinus subcar - 
nosus, may be treated either as a hardy or half-hardy annual, and 
succeeds well in pots ; flowers violet-blue, the centre of the upper 
petals marked with a square white spot. L. pubescens , var. elegant, 
pUrple-rose, and white. L. Hartwegi, var. albus, at first pure white, 
changing afterwards to blush. L. Dunnetii superbus , flowers in long 
spikes, purple, lilac, and yellow. Nycterinia Capcnsis, a beautiful 
half-haray annual for a pot, resembling Erinus Zychnidcea, the 
flowers are white, purplis}i beneath, large, in the evening very sweet 
scented. Chenopodium atrip licis, flowers small and clustered ; these, 
as well as the young shoots and leaves, are covered with a shining, 
purple, mealy substance, giving it a very attractive appearance ; it is 
quite hardy. Chcenostoma fastigiatum, deep rose colour ; a very pretty 
plant for borders, growing six inches high ; half hardy. Brachycome 
calocarpa , white, a large-flowered variety, growing a foot high; half- 
hardy. Sedum cceruleum , a very pretty little half-hardy annual for 
pots, being completely covered with small pale blue flowers. VesU 
earia gracilis, a neat yellow-flowered border or rock annual, flowering 
profusely, and growing about a foot in height. Erysimum asperri - 
mum, a fragrant sulphur-coloured variety, quite hardy, eighteen 
inches high. Escholtzia tenuifolia, sulphur coloured, hardy, attaining 
about nine inches high, and very neat. 


POT CULTUEE OE JAPAN LILIES, 
nr amicus. 

\ E will commence with the bulbs, in the state they 
are usually found when they have done blooming, 
which will be early in November; they may then 
be removed to a rather warm situation, and as dry 
as you can command, and give them little or no 
more water. I generally w ater lightly tw o or three times after my 
plants are placed in circumstances to ripen. A warm greenhouse or 

S it, kept rather close, if not moist, will effect this important desi- 
eratum perfectly. As soon as the bulbs are sufficiently matured, 
Which will be known by the decay of the leaves and stems, they had 
better be repotted ; not that this is of importance at present, but it 
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will economise space, and prevent the operation being neglected until 
after they have made fresh roots. The soil in which they have been 
growing ought to entirely removed From the bulbs, and the latter 
divided as may be thought proper, for there will always be found 
about the crown of the parent some small bulbs, which may be placed 
in four-inch pots. If the ripening process has been complete, the roots 
will not be troublesome; but if not, there will be found a quantity of 
fresh roots remaining. W hen such is the case I leave them to them- 
selves for some time longer, for I never pot while I require to cut or 
break the stronger roots, but merely strip my lingers through them, 
in order to remove those that are decayed. The pots should be just 
sufficiently large to receive the bulb and strong roots adhering to it; 
give a moderate watering to settle the soil, and place them in the 
greenhouse or cool pit. They will require no further attention until 
the season begins to excite vegetation, w hen they must be regularly 
attended to. Water as soon as you see signs of growth, but spar- 
ingly until they have made leaves, etc., to draw up and give off 
moisture. March will generally be found fo be the time when they 
will commence growth. As soon as they are above the soil, remove 
them to a situation where they will be near the glass and have plenty 
of air, for after-success depends upon getting them strong at this 
stage. Do not allow them to remain in the small pots in which they 
were wintered until their roots become matted ; the best way of 
managing this is occasionally to examine them. I always shift into 
the flowering-pots just as the plants have protruded an abundance of 
fresh roots against the sides of the pots. For strong bulbs with one 
stem use twelve-inch pots, and lor such as produce two stems a size 
larger. Weaker bulbs, ^ueh as produce about seven flowers, will not 
require pots above eight inches, and offsets of the first year will not 
require above five-inch pots. In shifting into the flowering-pots, be 
careful to place the crown of the bulbs about three inches below the 
Biirface of the soil, as they produce a quantity of strong roots from 
the base of the stem. They ought, after potting, to occupy a place 
near the glass ; and avoid a warm house if you wish a strong bloom. 
As regards watering, they must have a careful supply, neither too 
much nor too little ; but if they can be sprinkled overhead with the 
syringe before shutting up the house, they will not require much 
water at the roots for some time. Towards the end of May, if the 
weather is favourable, they may be placed in a warm sheltered spot 
out of doors, and ought to have their stems tied to a stake, in order 
to prevent their being injured by wind. A few plants may be re- 
tained in the greenhouse, with a view to have them in flower earlier ; 
indeed, I place some of my bulbs in a moderately close warm house 
early in March, and I manage to have them in flower early in August, 
others I retard, to prolong their flowering until October ; but a sea- 
son's practice will Be the best guide in this matter. These Lilies are 
not liable to suffer from the attacks of insects, but the green fly will 
occasionally make its appearance upon such of the plants as may 
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have been kept- over- warm. If so, fumigate at once with tobacco- 
smoke, or wash the leaves with weak tobacco-water. I have said 
nothing about soil, for they are not very particular in this respect. 
I use fresh fibrous loam and peat in equal portions, with a sufficient 
quantity of sand to render it porous ; if peat cannot be had, use leaf- 
soil. Some say, however, that the flowers are much higher coloured 
in peat. If you wish to propagate them, it may be effected by means 
of the scales of the bulbs. Fill a pan with soil similar to that recom- 
mended for growing them in, lay the scales upon the surface, and 
sprinkle a little fine soil over them ; give a little water, and place the 
pan in a close warm atmosphere. 


ON THE NATURAL LOVE OF FLOWERS- 

BY ALICE. 

HE love of flowers is so universally inherent in youth, 
that scarcely an exception can be found amongst chil- 
dren ; whether inhabiting the confines of our cities or 
exclusively nurtured in the provinces, all have a pecu- 
liar interest in the vegetation of the various seasons as 
they unfold their several charms. We have all of us in the spring of 
life felt ardently and with singular enchantment the vernal floral 
developments. Who, in his suburban rambles, can forget the ecstatic 
exclamation at the first-discovered Snowdrop, Primrose, or Violet P 
the unalloyed delight in returning with tins first tribute of approach- 
ing spring ? How the eyes would sparkle with a peculiar lustre 
when, in the elasticity of youth, we culled from some seemingly inac- 
cessible spot a rare and favourite gem to enrich our posy, which the 
gentle meadow could not afford ! And who is there whose senses 
have not been regaled with the rich and refreshing perfume of such a 
nosegay ? Alas ! where are those senses and those feelings which 
conduced so much to the bliss of bygone days P Has the Lily lost 
its sweetness, the Primrose its fragrance, and the Violet its hue ? or, 
rather, is man, from entering on a field of enterprise and speculation, 
become so completely overwhelmed in cares for his personal aggran- 
disement and the accumulation of wealth, as to be estranged from 
the unmingled charms of a garden, with all its endless variety of 
pleasures and luxuries P Can man be so dead and insensible to the 
oeauties of nature, so ungrateful to a beneficent Providence ? Is 
there no poetry in his composition, no benevolence in his organiza- 
tion ? Has the love of gold rendered all his better feelings callous 
and obtuse ? and has he neither time nor inclination to revert to 
scenes where the avarice of maturer years found no sympathy P Let 
us rather attribute the situation of such an one to the miseries of an 
age out of which we are progressively esoaping, when all such nar- 
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rowed and sordid views must eventually fall a sacrifice to the inroads 
of scieuoe and the consequent enlargement of human happiness. The 
suburban residences which are already thickly studded around our 
cities, and are daily becoming more numerous, bid fair to incite other 
feelings and to cherish better hopes ; but, alas 1 as we approach to 
examine these spots, our hearts are sickened at the portals. The 
common-place shrubs, numbering some half-dozen species, which 
economy nas taught the builder to distribute, are alone to be found. 
Had the owner of Buch a residence retained but a tenth of his school* 
boy enthusiasm for flowers, his collection of plants would at least 
have numbered thousands ; and be it remembered every plant has ita 
name, and he would ljpve known it ; he would have watched it assum- 
ing different characters and clothed in its various garbs, and it would 
have imbued his mind with interesting associations and numberless 
pleasing incidents. What thousands of moral lessons he would have 
been taught amidst recreations which the cynic and the latitudinarian 
never dream of ! Could I but disengage him from his calculations, 
and invite him from his couch by the fragrance of the Hawthorn or 
the Bose, to admire the majesty of the Oak or the grandeur of the 
lofty Pine, I should not despair of calling forth his latent ^feelings ; 
even though his looks indicated that the freshness of youtlTwas suc- 
ceeded by maturer years, there would still be iu store for him, in this 
department of natural history, endless sources of the highest order 
of intellectual gratification, endearing* him to his family and his 
abode. 


ON RAISING THE CBOCUS FROM SEED. 



BY MB. X. U MOOB, TJlUWTOH. 

O say that little or nothing has been done in the attempt 
f to improve this old and common spring favourite, by 
raising new varieties from seed, is perhaps not far from 
truth. I have therefore ventured to forward the follow- 

ing remarks on raising this pretty “ bulb’’ from seed, in 

the hope that some may be induced to take the matter in band, 

The seeds of Crocuses are best sown, immediately after being 
gathered, in light dry earth, that will neither bind, nor retain 
moisture long : hut it is not necessary that it should be rich, as that 
night encourage a too redundant and fatal humidity. Large pots 
or pans or small shallow boxes of such soil, with a sufficiency of 
holes and potsherds at the bottom, for the purpose of draining off 
with certainty aU superfluous moisture, are the best receptacles 
for these seeds, which should be sown thinly (for almost every one 
will vegetate), and not covered, at the time of sowing, move than half 
an inch with the mould. 
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The most suitable aspect or situation for the seed-boxes, until 
the autumnal rains set in, is a moderately shady yet unsheltered 
<me; permitting them to receive all the influence of the weather, 
except such heavy showers as would wash bare the seeds. As soon, 
however, os the autumnal rains commence, it will be highly advan- 
tageous to remove the boxes to a* warm aspect, and to protect them 
from all excessive rains, frosts, and snows, by the occasional shelter 
of a garden frame ; allowing them, nevertheless, the benefit of the 
full air at other times, but more especially after the seminal leaf (for 
they have but one, being monocotyledonous plants), eager to com- 
mence the career of life, urges its fine setaceous point above the 
surface of the earth. This occurs sometimes jbout the end of the 
year, but oftener in earliest spring. After this, it is quite essential 
that they should have complete exposure to the air, even in frosty 
weather, for they are prodigiously hardy with respect to cold; 
screening them, however, occasionally, with loose straw, from other 
injurious effects of frost, so as to prevent their being raised out 
of their beds by its baneful effects ; remove nil the straw covering 
again as soon* as the frost is over. 

In this spanner the young Crocuses may be treated until the sun- 
acquires sufficient power to dry the earth in their boxes, so as to 
require daily waterings ; for they must have gentle rose-waterings 
whenever they are quite dry. It will be then found advantageous to 
remove them to a cooler but not sheltered situation ; and here they 
may remain until their leaves die down, giving them, as just hinted, 
at all times, and in every situation, while their leaves are growing, 
such discretional rose- waterings, when the sun is not shining, as 
they may reasonably appear to require : but never until the earth 
they grow in becomes dry, nor any w Initev er after their leaves begin 
to look yellow. After this period it is necessary to defend them 
from all humidity, except dews and gentle rains, until the end of 
August or beginning of September. From weeds and from worms, 
from slugs and snails, it is almost needless to observe, they should 
constantly be kept as clear as possible ; and if the surface of the 
earth in their boxes is occasionally gtirred with the point of a knife, 
or fine piece of stick, it will never fail to be attended with beneficial 
effects, and invigorate the bulbs; operating, no doubt, as a sort 
of hoeing, and like that important practice, as the writer of this 
paper conceives, proving salubrious to vegetables of every denomina- 
tion, not only by lightening the soil, but by admitting new accesses 
of atmospheric air towards their roots, and thereby facilitating and 
stimulating their absorbent inspiration of its oxygen, without a due 
supply of which all vegetables eventually become feeble. 

it, notwithstanding the precaution of thinly sow ing the seeds, the 
plants in any of the seed-boxes should have grown so thickly 
together as to have incommoded each other, it will be desirable to 
have such taken up, and replanted immediately further asunder* 
in fresh earth, and about three quarters of au inch deep. But if they 
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are not too crowded they will require no shifting, this, their first, 
autumn, but merely about a quarter of an inch of fresh mould sifted 
over them, previously stirring and cleaning the surface of the old 
from moss and weeds, and observing not to bury the young bulbs 
deeper than three quarters of an inch, or an inch at the most. The 
second season requires exactly the same management as the first. But 
as soon as their second year's foliage has passed away, the roots 
should all be taken up, and replanted again the same or following 
day in fresh earth, of the same kind as before, about an inch deep, 
as much apart, and treated as above. Nor does the third season 
demand any alteration in their management, sifting over them 
in autumn half an injh of fresh earth. 

The following spring, if they have been duly attended to, most of 
them will show flowers (a few perhaps having done so the season 
before) in the midst of their fourth crop of leaves, fully rewarding 
with the cheering colours of their new faces all the preceding 
assiduity and care. 

The seedling plants, after they have flowered, may to all intents 
and purposes be considered and treated as old ones, and, after their 
leaves have passed once more awav, may be taken up, and* replanted 
in the open borders of the garden for good, at about two inches 
apart, and as many deep ; they may be placed either in groups, 
patches, edgings, or full beds, and will flower strongly the ensuing 
spring. 


EABLY BLOOMING ACACIA8. 

BY A LADY AMATBUB. 

§ , ANY plants, of which the natural season of blossoming 

Ktf under glass is in the winter or early spring mouths, 
UiU acquire additional value from that circumstance, be- 
[911 cause their intrinsic beauty is then heightened by 
contrast with the “desolation that reigns without. 
Many of the New Holland Acacias possess this desirable 
property, which in some species is combined with exceeding 
beauty, as well as gracefulness of habit ; consequently there are no 
plants better adapted for ornamenting a conservatory, where they 
can be allowed sufficient room to display unconflned their elegant 
growth* One of the finest species for this purpose is Acacia dealhat * , 
of which there is a splendid specimen, now in the height of its 
beauty, in my own conservatory. 1 have seldom seen a plant of any 
kind equal in beauty to this, its wide-spreading branches being com- 
pletely covered with a garment of green and gold, or more strictly 
speaking, with green and deep lemon colour; the latter colour 
greatly predominates, however, for the flowers are so numerous that 
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they almost hide the pretty bipmnatifid leaves. This tree rootB into 
a border beneath the floor of the house, and its stem was originally 
trained to one of the pillars that bear up the roof; but the stem 
is now larger than itsformer support, and the branches extend in dif- 
ferent directions to a distance of several yards. It has been planted 
about eight years. A flue plant of Acacia vestita grows against 
another of the pillars. This, from its profuse flowering and pendulous 
habit, is a very handsome species, and requires much less room than 
dealbata , which precedes vestita in flowering by nearly a fortnight. To 
these might be added other desirable kinds, as Acacia armata , a very 
free-flowering species, with flowers like golden balls ; A. Lophanta , 
with long spikes of whitish flowers ; A. verticilbta. , with whorls of 
leaves like spines ; A . melonoxylon , the Black Wattle of the Austra- 
lians, with very curious leaves, the footstalks of which look like 
leaves, with the real leaves hanging to the points of them ; and A. 
pubescent, a very elegant species, with drooping branches and racemes 
of ball-like flowers, borne in the greatest profusion. Indeed, all the 
species of this genus are highly interesting, and most of them elegant 
ornaments for the greenhouse or conservatory, deserving of general 
cultivation. 



DESCRIPTIVE REMARKS ON THE BEST HOLLYHOCKS. 

BY THE YOBEMAN OF A LONDON NUBSEttY. 

HE following list contains such varieties of the Holly- 
hock as I know to be deserving of cultivation, and 
having made my descriptions carefully from the flowers 
when in their best condition, at various nurseries and 
shows during the past year, they may be fully relied 
on : — Beauty of Cheshunt (Paul), a noble flower, pale rosy red, spike 
dose, and habit very free. Beauty of Walden (Chater), clear rosy 
pink, a fine, large, and full flower. Criterion (Bircham), base of the 
petals purple, shading off to lighter, a full flower with broad guard 

S etals, distinct in character. Empress (Chater), a fine buff-coloured 
ower. kugenie (Chater), saffron-yellow, delicately shaded, compact 
and full. Eva (Roake), a beautiful flower, delicate peach colour, 
centre fine and round, large. Oolconda (Chater), rosy orange, full. 
Hon. Mrs . Ashley (Roake), light rosy carmine, flowers large, and 
spike very compact, lgnea (Chater), salmon-scarlet, large, full, and 
very double. Izaak Walton (Holmes), slaty grey, shaded, very 
compact, a nice flower. Jabez Chater (Chater), salmon-red, a noble 
flower, very full. Lady Middleton (Chater), rosy red, flowers full 
and largo, spike extra. Lemonade (Bircham), the base of the petals 
purple, shooing off to sulphur-yellow, and sometimes tinged at the 
edge with chooolate-brown, a distinct and fine variety. Idsmy 
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Imprvoad (P»ul), delicate fleshy peach, fine form, and very doable. 
iAMUf Boborts (Chater). very pare white, excellent form. Loui- 
Napoleon (Paul), veined lilac, base of the petals maroon, fine and 
fall. Mr. Joshua Clark (Chater), extra fine dark crimson-red. 
Oehrolcuca (Chater), pale straw colour, a full flower of large ai*e. 
Omar Pacha (Bircham), straw colour, lower parts of the petals 
chocolate- brown, a slight purple reining is often apparent, distinct 
and fine. Primrose Perfection (Paul), light primrose-yellow, form 
good, and spike very large. Purple Perfection (Bircham), a distinct 
light purple, form good, and substance stout. Queen of Whites 
(Paul), a full, fine, and stout white flower of great purity, spikes 
large. Sir Charles Napier (Bircham), deep velvety maroon, thick 
glossy petals, fine form. Sir William Middleton (Chater), salmon- 
buff, large, and very full. Solfaierre Improved (Fellowes), clear 
golden ySlow, immense spikes of excellently formed flowers. Sulphur 
Queen Improved (Chater), creamy yellow, flowers very full, and of 
good size. Walden Masterpiece (Chater), lemon, tinged with pink, 
form and substance excellent. Yellow Model (Bircham), primrose 
or pale sulphur, with chocolate-brown base, good form. 

Some few of the varieties described above are now, and con- 
sequently high in price, although the majority are to be had 
at a moderate rate, and all are such as will not disappoint the 
purchaser. 



THE CINERAM A. 

BV MR. Wrr.LTAM ROGERS. 

ET me urge a few words in favour of the Cineraria for 
decorating the conservatory during the whole of the 
winter and spring. Taking into consideration ths great 
^ range and variety of colour, abundance of bloom, dwarf, 

. — — ^ compact, and neat habit of growth, and easy management, 

there are but few tilings better adapted to the purpose. To ensure 
good seed T always save my own from the best varieties, and sow 
it early in March. As soon as the young plants are large enough to 
prick off, I insert about a dozen in a pot ot forty-eight size, by which 
plan they occupy but little room, and become good strong plants. 
By the middle of May I pot them off into sixties, and place them in a 
cold-pit for a fortnight or three week*, when they are shifted as the 
pots Wome filled and set out under a north wall, where they are 
screened from the direct sun, which they do not well bear. I keep 
repotting them as often as they require it in the course of the 
summer, and apply liquid manure occasionally. When the middle of 
September has arrived, I return them to the cold-pit as a protection 
mm too damp and cold an atmosphere, and in a month remove t h e m 
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to the greenhouse or conservatory, at which time many of the plants 
will be coming into flower and continue in bloom a length of time. 
A succession for spring months may be secured by additional sowings 
from April to June. 

To have specimen plants of the superior kinds to flower in May, 
my practice is as follows. When the bloom is past, I cut them 
down and put them in a shady place, where they will throw out 
plenty of young stock, which is taken off when of sufficient size, and 
potted into sixty-sized pots, in leaf-mould and sand ; removed to a 
frame or pit, where they may obtain the benefit of a little bottom 
heat, they soon strike, but must be kept shaded. I pot tfiem off into 
forty-eights next, and replace them in the frame till they are suffi- 
ciently established, after which I gradually harden them off, repotting 
them, and using manure-water as they require it. In all future shift- 
ings, however, I choose a different compost to that above stated, 
taking equal parts of rich loam, leaf-mould, and decomposed hotbed 
manure, with a little coarse sand. Plenty of drainage is necessary to 
the health of the plants. If I perceive any likelihood of frost l 
transfer the plants to the greenhouse, but give them no more 
assistance from fire-heat than is just sufficient to keep frost from 
them. Towards the commencement of February I give them a final 
shift into twenty-four-sized pots. They will make good progress if 
assisted with liquid manure, for if Buffered to become dry they Boon 
suffer. 

The following descriptive list of some very fine varieties may 
serve the amateur to make a selection from. 


Alma (Rogers), fine white, plum-colonred tip. 

Attraction (Dobson), fine, violet-crimson. 

Constellation (Henderson), clear white, deep blue edge, very fine. 

Ettpatobia (Rogers), clear blue. 

Fascination, dark blue, shaded, white around the disk. 

Garland (Henderson), clear white and rosy purple, fine. 

Lad? Camoys (Sutton), white, with an intense blue edge and disk. 

Loan Stamford (Henderson), white, with a fine edge of sky-blue. 

Magnum Bonum (Turner), bright rosy purple, with a white ring round a black 
centre, large and good. 

Major Domo (Henderson), puce, shaded with purple and white ; large, and an 
early dower. 

Mb. Sidney Herbert (Henderson), shaded purple. 

Novelty (Henderson), damson-purple, with a large light disk; dwarf, and 
very showy. 

Optima (Boussie), white, with a broad dark blue edge and disk ; fine form. 

Optima (Hop wood), white, with a broad crimson edge and disk ; early, dwarf 
and showy. 

Prince Arthur. (Henderson), scarlet-crimson, broad petals, and brilliant varietor* 

Prince op Prussia (Henderson), bright asure-blue, with a small white circle 
around the disk. 

Purple Standard (Turner), bright purple, with a white circle around the disk. 

Rosa W* England (Boussie), White, margined with violet-purple, dark disk and v 

ft* fen, ;*« 
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EE MARKS ON THE CULTIVATION OP GLOXINIA 
MACULATA. 

- BY MR. ANDREW WELDS. 


m LTHOUGH this is an old species and very seldom 
seen in collections, it is, when well grown, one of the 
handsomest and most distinct of the genus. It is often 
kept for years without blooming, on account of improper 
treatment ; if, however, the following remarks are earned 
out it may be flowered every year to perfection. Early in March, 
pot off into four-inch pots, in boggy peat and a little sand, observing 
to put only one plant in a pot, and should any suckers arise, they 
should immediately be removed. As soon as they show signs of 
vegetating, place them in a moderate bottom heat, and water freely. 
When the jK>t is filled with fibres shift them into two sizes larger, 
and continue with a free supply of w ater for about ten days or a 
fortnight, then they may be placed in pans, kept constantly filled 
with water, still clearing off the suckers, should any make their 
appearance. By this mode of treatment they will produce spikes of 
flowers from two to three feet high. AVhen they have done flowering 
they may be taken out of the pans and placed with other plants 
in the stove, not giving more water than is necessary to keep them 
in health until the flower-stems begin to decay, when they should 
be placed on the dry shelves till the first week in January, at wrhich 
time commence watering sparingly until they again make their 
appearance, w hen they may be treated as above. 


ON RAISING AURICULAS FROM SEED. 

BY J. T., WAKEFIELD. 

HAVE been a cultivator of Auriculas for many years, and 
have raised a great number from seed, amongst which are 
some excellent kinds. The compost I use consists of equal 
parts of fresh loam, decayed leaves, and well-rotted dung 
(cow r -dung is preferable), and about ou0 sixth of river-aaxuU 
This compost ia well mixed, and frequently turned over, for three 
months previous to using. The pans I use for containing the soil are 
made of the same material of which garden pots are usually made, the 
shape is the same as a wash-hand basin, without any hole in the 
bottom. Before the compost is used for sowing I fill the basin, and 
place it in the oven until it is so hot that 1 cannot bear to insert my 
finger in it ; this destroys the seeds of any weeds, or the eggs of in- 
sects, which may be deposited in it. After taking it out ortne oven, 
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I spread the soil to cool ; when quite cold, I fill the basin to about an 
inch and a half from the top, around the sides, but am careful to have 
the soil as high in the middle as the edges of the basin, so that it 
gradually rises from the sides to the centre of each. The soil is then 
pressed by a small board, to make the surface smooth and even. The 
seed is sown in a regular manner, and covered with very fine sifted 
compost, about the depth of one-sixteenth of an inch, after which it is 
again pressed down even. This being done, I take a soft brush, dip 
it in water, and give it a shake, to throw off heavy drops ; I then 
shake it over the soil till it is well moistened, after which I water 
close round the side of the basin, so as to keep the compost wet, for 
although Auricula plants, when full grown, will not endure much 
wet, yet the soil requires to be kept very moist, in order to get the 
seed to vegetate. The time I usually sow my seed is from the first to 
the middle of J anuary. When sown, I cover the basin over with a 
bell-glass, or a large flat piece of glass, and place it either in a 
window With a south aspect, or in the front of a greenhouse. About 
the begipning of March the plants are generally springing up ; in 
about a fortnight afterwards the strongest are transplanted into fresh 
compost, as before. In taking up the plants, I use a small pair of 
tweezers, made of ivory, with very narrow points, so as to take up 
each plant by the seed-leaf ; likewise a piece of ivory, not more than 
one-eighth of an inch broad, for the purpose of making a small cleft 
in the soil to admit the root of the plant, which when placed, the soil 
is carefully closed up. I plant them about an inch apart, and water 
them well afterwards, as before directed. In about five or six weeks 
after transplanting, they are again taken up, and replanted in basins, 
at a greater distance from plant to plant. 1 than venture to water 
them, through the medium of a watering can, with a finely perforated 
rose. At the end of a few weeks, I again remove the plants into 
other basins, placing them at a greater distance, and in August 
place each one in a pot, of the size I use for regular blooming plants ; 
care is taken that they are w ell drained. 


ON GROWING CLERODENDRON SPLRNDENS. 

BY CLJBBICUS. 

f F properly managed this plant makes a fine object in the 
stove, ana to obtain handsome, well-formed specimens is by 
no means difficult. The large and brilliant trusses of scarlet 
blossoms seen amongst its dark shining foliage render this 
plant a general favourite w ith all who have the pleasure of 
viewing a well-grown plant in full flower. It may be increased by 
grafting on the stronger-growing kinds, or by cuttings. For the 
latter it is best to select short-joiuted shoots of young wood, rather 
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firm, however, towards the lower joint, which will strike readily under 
a hand-glass, in sandy loam, if plunged in a moderate bottom heat. 
When rooted, pot them off into small pots, using equal proportions 
of leaf-mould, sandy peat, and turfy loam, and place them in a warm 
pit or store, with a moist atmosphere, and somewhat shady ; bottom 
heat is beneficial, but not absolutely requisite. After they become 
established they will require a little air and more light. In all future 
shifts a small proportion of cow-dung, well rotted, may be mixed 
with the compost. By the month of September they will, with due 
attention, be nice little specimens just coming into bloom, and con- 
tinue in flower through the early winter months ; for winter decora- 
tion in the store few plants are more deserving of culture. For 
grafting, the Clerodendron splendent, C. K<empferi , or odoratum, are 
suitable for working on, being vigorous kinds ; short-jointed wood, 
well ripened, is best suited for this purpose, and each pair of eyes or 
leaves will make a graft. If done early in spring they will make 
nice plants in the course of even a single season. 


GYNEEIUM ARGENTEUM. 

^^vAMPAS GRASS. — This noble plant will probably form 
one of the most useful objects for decorating the lawn 
dE M ggy or flower garden that has beeu introduced for many 
years. In stature it rivals the Bamboo, being described 
as growing in its native plains several times as high as a 
man. The leaves are hard and wiry, serrated at the edge, not 
half an ineb broa<fr at the widest part, of a dull greyish green, 
much paler below. They are edged by sharp points of teeth, 
strong and horny. The flowers appear in panicles, from a foot 
and a half to near three feet in length, resembling those of the 
common reed, but of a silvery whiteness, owing to their being 
covered w'ith long colourless flairs, and themselves consisting of 
colourless membranous glumes and scales. It has proved itself to be 
quite hardy, having stood the past very severe winters. It has had 
the foliage bleached and killed by the frost, but the roots have re- 
mained uninjured, and have pushed afresh and recovered their wonted 
vigour. Such, at least, has happened in the Society’s garden. Before 
it was hurt by the intense frost, to which it was fully exposed with- 
out any protection, in 1855, it had acquired the following dimen- 
sions: — Height, from the ground to the curve of leaves, 7 feet; 
height to the summit of the plume of flowers, II feet; diameter of 
the tussock, 9 feet ; length of one of the leaves, 8 feet ; number of 
flower-plumes, 17 ; length of flower-plumes, 2 feet. Let the reader 
conceive such to be the magnitude of one single individual of a reedy 
grass, whose grey, hard, narrow leaves curve most gracefully from 
the centre to the circumference, forming a thin but huge tuft ; add 
to this many slender flower-stems darting into the air, and gracefully 
poising on their summits a white airy moss of light scams, w hose 
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polished surface can only be rivalled by the delicate work of the 
silversmith ; place this a little above the eye, among rocky ground ; 
let it be well backed up by some dark foliage* and a faint idea may 
be formed of the general appearance of the Pampas Grass. It may 
be propagated by dividing pieces from the side of a large tussock, 
yet the most ready way is by seed, which should be raised in the 
following manner : — Sow the seeds as soon as gathered, with little or 
no covering, in pans or pots, well drained, and filled with a mixture 
of light sandy loam and peat in equal parts, and keep the soil 
rather dry after sowing for a few days, then water freely. Place the 
pans or pots in a warm frame or pit until the young plants are fairly 
up, afterwards place them where they will be cooler and more ex- 
posed, in a pit or greenhouse, but not in a drying situation. When 
the plants are large enough, pot them singly in small pots, giving a 
liberal supply of water afterwards, at all times. In no case what- 
ever must the young plants be allowed to get dry at the roots, from 
the time they first vegetate until they have been planted out. { JSC ort. 
Soc. Jotvm.) 


NEW AND SELECT GARDEN HYBRIDS. 

F UCHSIA, ETOILE DU N ORD — Tube and sepals crim- 
son-scarlet, the latter stbut and well reflexed; corolla very 
dark violet-maroon ; considered to be the deepest coloured 
of any Fuchsia yet out. 

12. Fuchsia, Stab of the Night. — Tube and sepals 
scarlet, wellreflexed ; corolla large and open, rosy scarlet, shaded off 
towards the margin to a plum colour. The first season, this variety 
produced its flowers striped with rose colour, but since has only 
partially exhibited this peculiarity. 

13. Fuchsia, Faibest of the Faib. — Tube and sepals white, the 
latter being of large size, and tolerably well reflexed ; corolla large 
and showy violet-crimson. A fine showy flow er. 

14. Fuchsia, Tbistbam Suanot. — Tube and sepals rosy red, stiff, 
and the latter thrown back # acutely ; corolla pale lilac, open, and of 
good size. A free-growing variety. The novel colour of the corolla 
renders it a very distinct flower. 

15. Gloxinia, Tabbagona (Jaeger).— Of the erect class. Interior 
of the tube crimson, fading off at the base to white, and dotted in 
that place with small crimson spots, lip pure white ; a fine large 
flower. 

16. Gloxinia, Sib Hugo (Jaeger). — One of the older class, having 
intense violet-purple flowers, with a faint light marking on the lower 
limb. This will prove to be one of the finest kinds of this colour yet 
produced. 

17. Vebbena, Mabmion (Breeze). — This variety is of a colour 
hitherto scarcely seen in the Yerbena, an intense crimson-maroon; 
it has a large light eye, and produces fine noble trusses. 
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18. Bouvardia, Hogarth (Parsons).— Habit strong and robust, 
flowers produced in a large truss, bright Indian red; the foliage 
remarkably 'fine for this genus, some of the leaves measuring from 
four to five inches in length, by two broad. The present as well as 
the following hybrid Bouvardias were raised between B. longiflora 
(white) and B. leiantha (scarlet). They resemble the latter in habit 
and foliage, whilst partaking more of the former in appearance of 
flowers. 

19. Bouvardia, Bobalihda (Parsons).— Fine compact trusses of 
bright salmon flowers ; a beautiful variety, of good habit and large 
blossoms. 

20. Bouvardia, Obiaha (Parsons). — Salmony scarlet flowers, 
large and fine. 

21. Bouvabdia, Laura (Parsons). — Delicate pink or flesh colour, 
fine trusses, of spreading habit, and broad pointed foliage. 

22. Geranium, Culford Beauty (Grieves). — One of the same 
class as the well-known Flower of the Day ; it is of very robust habit, 
with large foliage, but instead of a white margin, the leaves have a 
broad edgiug of distinct clear sulphur colour. The flowers are of a 
brilliant orange-scarlet, borne in large trusses. 

23. Calceolaria Mohtecuculli (Sanders). — A shrubby or bed- 
ding variety ; the flowers, although possessing no improvement in form 
over old varieties, are of striking colours, namely, dark crimson, with 
a large golden yellow cap, 

24. Delphinium Montmorency.— Trusses of bloom very long, 
light clear blue, better in this respect than llendersoni, form and 
habit good. 

NOTES OX NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 


J ^TOKESIA CYANEA. Nat. Ord. Composite *. — A 
very attractive plant, bearing flowers resembling in 
SL Borne measure those of a China Aster, of a fine blue, 
!nn with pale yellow centre. Although introduced to Kew 
W Gardens nearly a century ago, it is little known, and is 

one of the rarest plants, even in its native country, the United States, 
-.1 t 


where it grows m Carolina, Georgia, # and Louisiana. Named in 
honour of Dr. Stokes, of Dublin. (BoL Mag., 4966.) 

34, Lobelia Texensis. Xat. Ord. Lobeliacer.— An old but in- 


teresting plant, from Texas ; the date of its introduction is, however, 
unknown. It is a very free-blooming species, bearing bright red 
flowers, of rather small size, and has by some been confounded with 
L. eardinalis, {Bot. Mag., 4964. ) 

35. Ahsellia Africana. Nat. Ord. Orckidaee *. — From Fernando 


Po, the opposite coast of Africa, and Natal It is a fine Orchid, 
tiiough by no means new, and attains a considerable size. The 
flowers are numerous, pale green, blotched with dull purple, borne in 
abundance on long dependent racemes. Produced in the stove in 
January. {Bot. Mag., 4965.) 
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86. Phytolacca ICOSANDBA. Nat. Ord. jPhytolaceece. 8vn. P. 
Mexicana. — A plant of no particular beauty, either as regards leaf or 
flower, but worthy of attention from its pretty, deep purple-black 
berries, which are about as large as a small pea, at first green, but 
afterwards changing almost to blackness, and very glossy, borne in 
long and graceful racemes. It fruits well in a warm greenhouse in 
the 'summer months, at which season it bears flowers and berries very 
abundantly. The leaves are three or four inches long, elliptical ovate, 
rather fleshy; the branches are somewhat tinged with purple; 
flowers small, pale green; or yellowish. A native of Mexico. (Bot. 
Mag., 4967.) 

86. Bhododendbon campylocabpum. Nat. Ord. Ericem. — Ano- 
ther handsome species from Sikkim-Himalaya, in the collection of 
Messrs. Standish and Noble. It inhabits rocky valleys at an eleva- 
tion of from 11,000 to 14,000 feet above the sea-level, and is 
very abundant in the above-named district. Growing naturally in 
so elevated a position, it might be expected to blossom in the open 
air of our climate, but being an early flowerer, it will not come to per- 
fection without the protection of a cool greenhouse or frame. In its 
native habitat it is a bush of about six feet high, with foliage of a 
light cheerful green, and flowers of a delicate pale ydllow or sulphur, 
about two inches across the mouth, exhaling a peculiar, delicate 
odour ; they are borne in large heads. The leaves are from two to 
three inches and upwards in length, and about two in breadth, resem- 
bling those of B . Tkomsoni. Dr. Hooker says this plant * c may be 
regarded as the most charming of the Sikkim Rhododendrons/ ' (Bot. 
Mag., 4968.) 

88. Tainia babbata. Nat. Ord. Orchidaeece. — A curious Orchid, 
growing on trees of Qordonia , among the Khasia hills of India. The 
lowers are produced in long loose panicles of two feet or more in 
length, yellowish, streaked with red, and of no great beauty ; the 
sepals are almost erect, and the petals reflexed. In Messrs. Lod- 
dige’s collection, and also introduced by Mr. Lobb to Mr. Veitch’s 
nursery at Chelsea. (Oard. Chron., 192.) 

39. JBebberjs pabviflora. Nat. Ord. Berberideee . — This is a small 
hardy evergreen, presented, to the Horticultural Society by Messrs. 
Lee, of the Hammersmith Nursery, aud noticed in the Journal of the 
Society. The habit is neat, flowers deep yellow, in small loose 
panicles. Leaves an inch and a half long, of a bright glaucous green. 
Native district unknown. (Sort. Soc . Journ.) 

40. Platycodon grandiflobcm, var . Semi-plena. Nat. Ord. 
Campanulaeea.— A variety, with semi-double white flowers, was dis- 
covered by Mr. Fortune in cultivation at Shanghai, whence it was 
introduced by that gentleman to our gardens ; the flowers are com- 
posed of two rows of petals, pure white, resembling a star in form. 
It will moat likely prove hardy, or require no farther protection than 
that afforded by a cool frame or pit. It strikes readily, in almost 
any soil. (Sort. Sot. Journ.) 

H 
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41. Oncidium bifbons. N at. Ord. Orchidace a . — Of no groat 
beauty, yet singular structure. This Oncidium will not attract much 
attention ; the dowers are Bmall, yellow, and sparingly produced. 
In the collection of Messrs. Loddige, who received it lrorn Mexico. 
(Qard. Chron .) 


FLORICULTURAL OPERATIONS FOR MARCH. 

IN THB FLOWBB GARDEN. 

General Operations. — Many operations directed for last mouth may yet ho 
pursued. Let every possible effort be made to have the soil in a condition to receive 
seed, etc. Grass mixed with clover seeds may be sown, to renovate all bare and patchy 
places} keep the lawn and verges iu trim order, and roll it occasionally ; should worms 
appear, apply lime-water. Gravel , Keep clean, and relay where necessary. Hoeing 
should be performed with caution} many things just coming out of the ground are 
liable to injury, unless this operation be performed with much care. Layers and rooted 
cutting* of Shrubs, etc., should be transplanted as soon as they are found sufficiently* 
rooted. Seids of hardy animals may be put in whenever the weather permits. Slugs 
require looking alter, as they begin to show themselves in increasing numbers. Surjace 
of beds and bordei* should be Kept neat, and well stirred among shrubs mid herbaceous 
plants. Turf may be laid down. Meeds, keep down by constant attention to 
neatness. 

Cultural Department. — Alpines, the season has arrived for repotting, which must 
he done with the compost suitable tor each specie* ; many will require dividing to increase 
stock, which should he done with eaie. It will be necessary to place them in a close 
pit for a short tune to get them well established, they may then lie set oil ashes on a 
sheltered north border ; water may be more heel) given. Annuals, hardy kinds may be 
sown, and autumnal-sow n plants transplanted. Biennials and Brrennials, sow seeds of, 
and plant or divide the roots, if mild. ( alceolanas, such as have been m the cutting- 
pots through the winter may be planted out about the middle of the month, three or 
four inches apart, on south borders under a wad, and protected by mats at night. Car- 
nations and l*i colees, early m the month is the time lor potting; the soil should be 
stroug rich loam, with a portion of old cow -dung and coarse sand ; examine it well, to 
see there are no win -worms iu it. 'Jlit* pots should be well drained, and after potting 
put them in an airy place of the gauicn, under a framework of hoops, that they may 
have mats thrown over them hi ease of trusty nights, cold drying wind, or heavy rain. 
Every? eens, give liquid manure to those transplanted last autumn. Hollyhocks may 
be planted at the end of the month tor a succession of bloom. Hyacinths will be 
pushing their dower-stems, sticks may be put to those most forward ; stir the beds and 
lighten the soil round the plants. Ltlium lanctfolium may uow be, if desired, turned 
out into the open grouud , those in pots will require to be repotted as soon as they 
begin to push; let the pots be well drained with crock# and charcoal, using a compost of 
strong friable loam aud peat in equal proportion#, adding a little coarse river-sand. 
Eansies if not previously top-dressed, it should be done without delay. Seedlings 
wintered in pans may now be* planted out. Look well after slugs, which are very de- 
structive as the plants begin to grow. Still protect the beds from cutting winds. JP inks, 
if ^eds were not planted m autumn, let it be done early this month, being easeful to 
keep the bails entire ; press the soil firmly round them, aud protect from winds. Seed 
may be sown about the middle of this month, in light vegetable mould $ place the 
pans or pots in a westerly aspect, and cover with a sheet of glass, to prevent the soil 
becoming too dry. Baonies, herbaceous, if increase be required, it may be easily 
effected in the following manner. Over a natch or tuft, place a bon or not without n 
bottom, about twelve or fifteen inches high, and fill it up with well-worked vegetable 
Bituio , the stems have then to make their way through the earth before they can pro* 
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duce any flowers, and will throw out tubers, which, may be cut off in the autumn or 
following spying. Polyanthuses in beds should have the surface-soil stirred up, and an 
addition of % lresh compost, consisting of old dry cow-dung and rich loam in equal parts, 
firmly pressing it around the plants ; liquid manure may be given once or twice a 
week, and soft water on other occasions. Ranunculuses , protect from frost by covering 
the beds with mats or dry fern ; look over the roots planted last month. Rockets , 
doublet turn out of pots into borders ; good loamy soil suits them best. Roses , during 
the first week of the month, the shoots of the wild stock may be trimmed off to within 
one bud of that which has been inserted ; the object is to leave a wild bud, to draw up 
the sap to that which has been budded on $ the former may be left until it has attained 
two or three pairs of leaves, when it is to be stopped. By this time "the other will 
begin to push well, and when it has attained the length of four to six inches, cat off the 
sap-shoot at the base. Any portion of the Btem of the stock remaining above the 
highest budded branch should be cut off. Early iu the month pruning should be done ; 
leave a couple of buds on each shoot of last year's growth. Whenever a new shoot 
springs up at the base of an old branch, it is better to cut away the old wood close to 
the base, leaving the young shoot to supply its place. Sweet Briar , if sown in a single 
row, makes a good edge on poor soils, where other plants would not succeed. Tigriaioe, 
plant in beds about four inches apart. Tulips, it will be necessary to protect the beds 
with a covering of canvas in unseasonable weather, so as to prevent rain or snow getting 
among the leaves, which causes the bulbs to rot; sjill stir the surface-soil, to keep it 
sweet. 

IK THE GREENHOUSE, COLD-PIT, AND FRAME. 

General Operations. — Air, admit iu the* greenhouse whenever the temperature 
outside is over thirty-five degrees ; should the weather be foggy and damp a sbght fire 
s of advantage, in keeping the atmosphere of the house dry. Climbers may be pruned 
and tied up ; keep in mind whether flowers are produced on the old or young wood when 
this operation is performed. Such as are on trellises will require constant attention and 
training, fires will seldom be required, unless the weather be very severe. Hotbeds 
may be got ready for sowing greenhouse and tender annuals, or striking cuttings. It 
will also be useful for grafting and inarching Camellias, Corraeas, etc., which succeed 
best in such a situation. Insects , look after and destroy. Leaves and stems may be 
sponged with a little soap and water, to cleanse them and promote health ; syringe after- 
wards with clean water. Syringe with tepid water on bright days, this conduces to 
health. Water, a slightly moist atmosphere may be kept during drying winds, which 
frequently prevail this month. As the spring is fast approaching, attention should be 
given to have everything in good order in this department. 

Cultural Department in the Cold-pit and Frame. — Antirrhinums , take off 
cuttings of any ohoice sorts, strike iu silver sand ou a moderate hotbed. Annuals , tender • 
such as German Asters, Coboeas, Stocks, etc., towards the middle of the mouth sow on 
a hotbed, and towards the end give air, to prevent their being drawn up. Auriculas 
will require oonstaut attention with regard to air and water ; give all air you can, to pie* 
veut weakly drawu-up flower-stems ; they require but little manure-water, and this 
should be given at noon, so that it may be drained away before the frosts of night come 
on. Thin out the pips, so os to have five, seven, or nine on a stem. If the sun comes 
out strongly towards the end of the mouth, shading will be necessary. Examine the off- 
sets, and give water with judgment. Transplant seedlings while in the seed-leaf, espe- 
cially if thickly sown. Carnations and Pico fees, attend to watering all those in frames. 
Chrysanthemums , pot off those struck last month. Dahlias, the plants struck early, 
and in small aixty-sixed pots, will now probably require repotting into large sixties, and 
a s uffi ciency of air must be given ou all mild days, to keep the plants robust. Seedlings 
maybe potted off, kept cool and robust, fuchsias , cuttings may be put in and plunged 
in a gentle hotbed. Gladioli , tender kinds may be planted iu pots and placed in a 
frame } when rooted they should be removed to a cool pit, and allowed all air possible. 
Seed saved last season should be thinly sown iu pans of light soil, as a mixture of peat, 
leaf-mould, and sandy loam ; cover half an inen deep and place in a close frame, where 
it will speedily vegetate. Ixias, Sparaxises, etc., in frames, take off the light* daring 
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the day in to® weather, replacing them at night. Mmuluses in pots, tike off 
cuttings and plant theha singly in sixties, the heat oompoat for them i» mpde of two- 
third* loam and one-third of leaf-mould Mid sand ; plunge in bottom hea* i when well 
rooted, place them in the cold-pit. Polyanthuses in pots, top-dress them now, removing, 
the loose soil from the top, replacing it with rich loam and old dry cow-dung in equal 
parts, firmly pr essing it around the plants. They should be placed in a frame facing the 
aouth. or south-east. Guard against the attacks of green fly, by fumigation with tobacco. 
Primroses, Chinese , sow seed in a light rich soil, m fiat pans, and place in a hotbed 
frame; when up allow the young plants plenty of air. Salvia patens, to propagate for 
bedding purposes, place the roots iu gentle moist heat, in light soil. When the yonng 
shoots are two or three inches high, take up the roots ana divide them ; pot off and 
place in heat for a few days, and then harden off. Stocks , intermediate, when they aho»v 
flower, select the double from the single, planting the latter, to save seed from, by them* 
selves. Repot the donble ones into twenty-fours, and allow them to stand in the frame 
till the end of the month. Tuberoses in pots, plant the bulbs two inches deep in sandy 
loam and cow-dung, and plunge them in a gentle hotbed. Be careftil not to give much 
water till they come up, and admit air gradually. Verbenas, cuttings may be taken 
and those already rooted should be potted in small sixties in light rich toil. 

Cultural Department in the Greenhouse. — Azaleas, keep down green fly 
and thrip j water liberally those in bloom, and to retard such as are intended for late 
flowering; place them in a shady cool part of the honse. Calceolarias, water more 
freely, and shift for succession ; such as are flowering may have a little manure-water. 
Camellias , any pruning necessary may now be performed ; few plants succeed better 
under judicious pruning than the Camellia. Cinerarias may have manure-water occa- 
sionally, and should be constantly looked to for preventing the ravages of green fly. 
Cyclamens, on the flowers appearing, remove them where they may have plenty of sun 
end air ; they should be abundantly watered with tepid water in the morning*. Dtosmas , 
ate., should have air when making their growth and when flowering, after which they 
will bear pruning to advantage ; cuttings may be put in. Epanruee , give water more 
freely ; stock plants may now be shifted, and shoots stopped in where too rambling ; 
give air. Ericas, look them over and support with small sticks, arranging each branch, 
as the spring-blooming varieties are becoming advanced ; let them have abundant air 
when not frosty, and some sun. Water freely if well drained, and shift such ss require 
it. Fuchsias , seed lines may be potted off into small pots, and shifted whenever the 
roots appear at the side of the ball ; continue last month's treatment. Hahrotkamnus 
el cyans, attend to training. Ldmms , water more freely, and place in a light airy 


situation. Mitraria coccinea and Cantuas , propagate a stock of each from the spring 
growth, which will be nice little plants by the end of May. Pelaryoniums, atop beak 
plants intended for bloom in July ; give air, except cold winds prevail; give anlBcicnt 
water to moisten the whole ball whenever required ; keep down the green fly. Pome* 

C tales, this is the best time to propagate by layers; select some of the young 
nches, and layer them the usual way without cutting. Primroses , Chinese, still 
attend to as last month. Roses in pots should have plenty of air in favourable 
weather; such as are for exhibition or a display in Jnne may be pruned the middle of 
this month ; look after insects. Scarlet Geraniums, shift for specimens ; a little bottom 
heat will be an advantage. 


IN THE fiTOTB. 


General Operations. — Air, admit in mild weather. Baskets , ornamental ones, 
for suspending plants in, may be got ready, and such things as Aektmenea, JSsehynaa- 
those*, and Lycopods may be planted in them, either mixed or separate, which make a 
vmy delightful appearance in the bouse. Outtinys, put in and pot off sock of last 
moath'a as are rooted. Insects, keep a watchful eye for these pests. Potting, spring 
potting should be finished by the middle of the month. Syringe each morning and 
evening, water (he paths when the ran is out. Those plants which make quick growth 
will require much water. The temperature of the stove may range as high as seventy 
degrees by dev, and sixty degrees at night Wi*ter*bl<xmmg stove ptarta, cut in and 
pitcyn *oooW situation. Attend to neatness everywhere, removing decayed foliage 
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Cultural Drpartment. — Jchimenes and Qesnerias, pot for succession; these 
plants require a more liberal supply of water as they grow, and attention to repotting. 
AmaryUie, repot and place in heat. Aphelandras , repot and tie np. Clerodendrons, 
pit down early in the month and start them, shaking off all the old soil. Echites and 
Ipomasas will require attention to trimming and training. Gloriosa superba, start in a 
brisk bottom heat. Gloxinias, towards the end of the month prepare a succession. 
Txoras, repot, stop and tie out. Schubertias , place in bottom heat. Succulents, attend 
to watering, but be careful they do not have too much. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

Passiflora Kermisina. — I should feel very much obliged to the Editor of the 
JFloricultural Cabinet , or nny of his correspondents, if they would inform me if this 
plant will succeed well in a conservatory.—/. P. Knox. [About the early part of May, 
turn out a strong plant into the border of the conservatory, which should be composed 
of good loam and peat, in nearly equal proportions, with a small quantity of sand. In 
this the plant will grow vigorously, and flower profusely during the summer and autumn 
months. In such a situation, however, it seldom or never survives the winter, nor 
will it in any common greenhouse or conservatory ; but if you are fortunate enough to 
possess a stove, you may very easily have a strong plant to turn oht into the conservatory 
every spring, which will well repay all trouble. Cuttings of the ripened wood, taken 
off any time during the summer and autumn, three or four joints long, planted in sand 
or sandy mould, and plunged in heat in the propagating house, will root with the 
greatest freedom, after which they should be potted off, in soil composed of nearly 
equal parts peat and loam, made quite sandy, and kept in the stove during winter, and 
planted out in the conservatory early in spring ; or the old plant may be taken up late 
in the autumn, after it loses its leaves, the shoots cut back, and potted into as small a 
pot as possible, and kept m a cool part of the stove, and turned out early in spring. — 
Ed.] 

The Pomegranate. — A Subscriber complains he cannot bloom the Pomegranate 
against a west-aspected wall. [It blooms and fruits well treated, as follows. A dry 
substratum ; if not so naturally, it must be formed by pieces of stone, brickbats, etc. 
A light but rich loam. In pruning, leave the new shoots (twiggy ones) as numerous as 
is requisite} as it is from them the bloom is produced. It must be trained against a 
aouth-aspected wall, and if sheltered from wind on east or west all the better. — E d.] 

Delphiniums. — Wishing to make a bed of Delphiniums, I shall feel obliged by a 
list describing some of the most distinct and approved varieties ; should you be able to 
afford space for this in an early number of the Cabinet 1 shall feel much indebted. — 
W. A If eat. [In answer to our respected correspondent we recommend the following: — 
Axureum flora pleuo, very fine, light azure-blue ; fiarlowi, intense violet-blue ; Bella* 
donna, large, pale lavender-blue ; Bicolor, deep blue, white centre; Cardinale, light 
scarlet, very distinct; Conspicuum, a very large flower, blue, with a white eye; Elatum 
flore pleno, rich blue ; Grandtfiorum maximum, intense blue ; Hendersoni, large flower, 
rich ultramarine blue, small white eye, very dwarf; Magnificum, large and fine, rich 
blue, with a small white eye ; Mesoleucum, bine, with pure white centre ; Mooreanum, 
deep blue, small, and very double ; Pulchrum, fine lavender-blue ; Sinense, light pale 
bine ; Sinense alba, white ; Triste, brown-black, a very distinct large fiower ; Wheeleri, 
a tall grower, bearing dose spikes of clear blue. — E d.] 

Rosss tor Pot Culture. — A descriptive list of a few of the best Roses for* pot 
culture, fit for exhibition, will be very acceptable to an old reader of the Cabinet , who 
wishes also to know whether it is preferable to have the plants on their own roots. A 
reply in an early number is requested. — An Admirer of the Hose. [We would re- 
commend the purchase of nice young plants on their own roots. Suckers are thus 
avoided, or when a strong shoot pushes from the roots, it may become useful in filling 
up any gap occasioned by the removal of older wood, _past its best. The following are 
a choice selection, and are all good pot Rotas. The Tea kinds are amongst the easiest 
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to grow, and are also highly perfumed ; but with due attention nil the following will 
amply repay the little extra attention they may require.— E d.] 


HYBRID PERPETUAL. 

Aubernon, bright rose, changes to carmine, 
Urge and full. 

Baronne Provost, superb, large, light 
pink. 

Docteor Marx, brilliant carmine, a vivid- 
coloured variety. 

Duchess of Sutherland, pale rose, a 
splendid, large, and full flower. 

Etcudard de Marengo, glowing crimson, 
fine. 

Gdant des Bataiiles, vivid crimson, shaded 
with purple, very double, extra fine. 
Jacques Lafitte, cherry '•crimson, pale 
edges; large. 

Jules Margottin, a superb flower, brilliant 
cherry colour, fine, and very full. 

La Brine, rosy pink, tinged with lilac, very 
large and full. 

Madame Laffay, rosy crimson, large, and 
very double. 

Mrs. Hi vers, clear blush, fine form. 

Prince Leon, brilliant crimson, large and 
full. 

Queen Victoria, white, shaded with peach, 
fine. 

William Jesse, crimson, tinged with lilac, 
very large ; superb. 

BOURBON. 

Acidale, blush white, a fine flower. 

Madame Angelina, rich cream colour, . 

fawn centre ; distinct and beautiful. j 

Paul Joseph, deep velvety crnrwm, large > 
and full. j 

Prince Albert, bright scarlet-crimson, large, > 
and very double ; extra. ! 

Bouchet, deep crimson-purple, a fine full j 

flower. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, blush white, 
extra large and full. 

JTOISBTTR. 

Atmle Vibert, pure white. 

Caroline Marmesse, creamy white, blooms 
in large dusters. 

Cloth of Gold, yellow, sulphur edges, 
lam and full. 

Du Luxembourg, rosy lilac, centre red, 
large, very double, and fine. 


Euphrosyne, light rose and yellow, very 
fragrant, large and full j an abundant* 
bloomer. 

Le Pactolc, fine dear yellow, large full 
flowers. 

Laiuarque, sulphur, very beautiful delicate 
and fine rose. 

Miss Glegg, flue pure white, full. 

Solfaterrc, sulphur-yellow, large and 
| double. 

j CHINA. 

Cramoisie sup6rieur, rich vdvety crimson, 
beautiful and full. 

Eughne lieauharnais, amaranth, large, 
very fine. 

Marjoiin du Luxembourg, dark crimson, 
superb. 

j Mrs. Bosauquct, delicate flesh, blooms in 
; clusters, large, and very double. 

j TEA. 

| Adam, rosy blush, very fragrant, large and 
j full. * 

l Bougere, deep rosy bronze, superb. 

' Bride of Abvdos, cream colour, tinned 
with ro>e ; a very dedicate and beautiful 
I flower. 

Comte de Paris, fleshy rose, very large and 
full ; extra fine. 

De%ouieii»is, straw-ydlow, very' large; a 
superb rose. 

Eliza Sausage, yellow, with an orange 
centre; beautiful. 

Gloire de Dijon, salmon-buff, shaded, very 
large and full ; one of the best of the 
Tea Roses. 

Madame de St. Joseph, salmon -pink, large 
and double. 

Moiret, light yellow, shaded with fawn 
and rose; superb. 

Niphetos, delicate straw cblour, sometimes 
snowy white, large and full. 

Safrnno, bright apricot when in bud, 
changiug to buff ; beautiful. 

Souvenir d’un Amt, rose and salmon, 
shaded, large and full. 

Triompbe dc Luxembourg, rosy copper 
colour, very large and fine. 

Vicomtesse Decazes, clear yellow, with a 
deeper centre tinged with copper colour, 
large, and very double. 


HisRSARfUjf. — I am about to form a herbarium ; as 1 have seen so many {dans 
recommended for drying and sticking specimens to the papers, will you or any com* 
spoudent be kind enough to say what plan is the best to pursue. [In drying 
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the specimens, care 'must be taken not to press them so much as to crush them $ succu- 
lents, and such specimens as drop their leaves, as Heaths, should be dipped in hot water 
before they are pressed. Each. specimen should be placed between a sheet of blotting* 
paper, and between, each filled sheet several empty ones should be placed ; for the first 
day or two the pressure should be only just sufficient to prevent the leaves and flowers 
from shrivelling. When the papers are damp, the plants should be placed in diy ones, 
increasing the pressure after every shift till the specimens are perfectly dry, when they 
may be secured in the herbarium by small strips of paper, gummed on one side, and 
placed at sufficient intervals to secure them firmly. —Ed.] 

Horticultural Society's Meeting, Feb. 8. — The Bev. L. Vernon Har- 
court in the chair. Twenty-live new Fellows were elected, and among other subjects of 
exhibition worthy of notice were the following : — A fine specimen of Erica mutabilis, 
from Mr. Boser, gardener to J. Bradbury, Esq. ; a seedling Heliotrope, by Mr. 
Dunsford, of Chingford ; a pretty variegated Verbena, raised and exhibited by Mr. 
Turner, of East Barnet ; some fine forced Hyacinths, from Mr. Cutbush, of Highg&te, 
and a specimen of tbe double-blossomed Camellia reticulata, being the first introduced 
into this country. It closely resembles C, reticulata in the leaf ; the flower is vivid 
crimson, and very double. A flower which measured near six inches across was pro* 
duced in January, although the specimen exhibited was considerably under these 
dimensions, which is accounted for by the fact of its having been produced on a small 
side branch, whilst the former w as from a strong plant. Mr. Standish, of Bagshot 
(the exhibitor), affirms that he has no doubt of strongly grown plants bearing flowers of 
an enormous size. It was sent to that gentleman some years ago, by Mr. Fortune, who 
purchased it of a Chinaman, under the representation of its being a double reticulata , 
which, almost contrary to expectation, has proved to be correct, and we may consider it 
as an excellent acquisition. The gardens of the Society contributed specimens of several 
Epacriscs, Eugenia Ugm , and some Conifers, including the true Cupresms Maonabbiana , 
a valuable hardy plant, a native of California. Mr. Williams, gardener to J. Fairie, 
Esq., of Liverpool, seat n collection of cut flowers, comprising some handsome Orchids, 
Camellias, Early Tulips, Ihosma ovata, etc. A jouug stem of the Aralia papyri/era, 
or Rice-paper Plant, from the island of Formosa, was shown by Air. Fortune (who was 
present), and who states that there is no doubt that island affords the most considerable 
supply of this article, which is in great demand at Canton and in the province of 
Fo-kien. The low price at which it sells proves its abundance, as one hundred sheets 
majr be bought for three halfpence. It is excellently adapted for the manufacture of 
artificial flowers, and in the city of Foo-CJbou-Foo the ladies wear very beautiful ones 
in their hair, made of this material alone. The paper is formed by cutting the thick 

S ith of the plant in long spiral strips, which are afterwards pressed flat. Hr. Lindley 
row attention to drawings of throe new Orchids, M axil l aria, venue fa, Odontogloeeum 
phalasnopsis, and Selenipedium bchlimii, a new Lady’s Slipper, introduced recently into 
Belgium, and which for beauty and singularity are scarcely surpassed by any other 
plants of the tribe. Boueherie’s improvements in timber were also explained. 

Baying, Preserving, and Arranging Specimens.— First, be careful to gather 
the specimens when dry ; they may be brought home in the hand a i a nosegay, or, what 
is much better, in a tin sandwich box. Then taking up each specimen singly, lay it 
smoothly between the leaves of a large book ; or several sheets of common paper, then 
another specimen a few leaves distant, and so op till the box is full ; this done, tie it up 
tightly with a string, and put a weight upon it (such as a flat iron or two). Thus the 
plants are to remain for a day, and theu changed into a fresh book, to dry them still 
more, and so on for four or five days, when they will all be found dry, of good colour, 
and fit to put away. Some few plants require a different treatment.' In thick-stalked 
and woody plants, the uuder side of the stem is first to be cut away. Berries must be 
dried by being hung up in the sun or air. The Stonecrop and Houseleck, as well as the 
Heaths, must be dipped three or four minutes in boiling water, before laying out ; if thin 
be not done the juicy plants will grow even for a long time after they are placed in the 
panerl, and the leaves of the Heaths will soon fall off; also, water plants are better to 
bring laid between folds of calico for the first day. In drying plants blotting-paper has 
been considered the best, but Mr. B entail's paper manufactured for this purpose is found 
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to be in all respects more suitable Pried plants are very subject to be devoured 
by insects, if kept in a damp place. The best way to manage herbariums thus infested 
is to spread out the various plants to the suu and air for a day or two, though if well 
dried, and kept so afterwards, the plants will not he injured. Bach plant should be 
fastened to a separate piece- of paper, in the following manner Wash over a sheet of 
paper with thick gum«watcr, the thicker the better, and let it dry perfectly ? then out 
this into various-sized strips, which will form bonds to fasten on the plants with. Thus 
ftirxtisbed with materials, place the dried specimen upon the paper intended for it ; take 
up a proper-sited strip of gummed paper, aud having wetted the gammed side of it with 
the end of the tongue, place it across some part of the specimen, then another in another 
place, and so on till the whole is properly fixed. Some persons glue their specimens 
down, others sow them on, but the above method is far superior to either, and much 
less troublesome — K. 

Gardens or Old Rome. — The old Roman householders differed widely from the 
modern inhabitants of great cities ; for while the latter are imprisoned amid interminable 
piles of houses, that seem always to be enveloped in thick clouds of dost, and never 
enlivened by the sight of anything green, the former, not excepting the most needy of 
them, used to aim at having a plot of green continually before their eyes. In the 
interior of almost cveiy house there used to be an open space, surrounded on all the four 
•ides by covered walks. In the middle of this space was a reservoir, which was arranged 
to catch the rain-water that poured down from the roofs ; in the houses of the wealthy, 
a fountain frequently played m the midst of this reservoir, supplied by the public water- 
pipes. In large houses, the reservoir was of great extent, and alive with fishes ; around 
this stretched a grassy plot, called the rirufarium, which usually contained a laurel-tree. 
If there were sufficient room, myrtle and plane trees used to be planted along with the 
laurel. The plane-tree was considered to be the handsomest of all ornamental trees, and 
although a native of a warmer climate, with proper care and in sheltered places, it used 
to Bearish in Rome. In fact, the entire inner court of the Roman house, which went 
under the name of the caxxrdiutn, was occupied, so far as the locality would allow, with 
vegetation ; even the airittm was not exempt from it. The atrium, as is well known, 
was the great court next to the entrance of the honsc, which was originally occupied by 
the family, but which was subsequent tv embellished by gorgeous rows of pillars, and 
devoted to the reception of visitor*, by reason of its necessarily large dimensions, it 
was not furnished with a roof. In the middle of this spacious court a fountain was 
continually playing, cooling the atmosphere by its incessant jets of fresh water $ this, 
too, was surrounded by grassy plots ; vases of flowers were arranged upon the balustrade 
between the pillars ; so that one might feel tempted to consider one's self in the entrance 
hall of some country-seat, did not the host of visitors too frequently recall the reality 
of the city turmoil. A more extensive space the citizens appropriated to g rew growth, 
which more nearly resembled a pleasure garden, wheu they planted the p*ri*tyNmm % 
which joins the cavwdium, with grass and trees. This room was devoted to the ordinary 
life of the family, on which account it was fitted up as handsomely and conveniently as 
possible. In the great palaces of Rome the peristylia were of vast extent, and, without 
any impropriety, one might speak of their being laid out with gardens. In the piaoe 
of shrubs or single trees, such as we met with in the csvmdium, there was a gloomy 
grove of myrtles ; rows of plane and pine trees, and of the favourite lotus-tree, supplied 
refreshment by their shade ; there was -a perfect forest of trees, which creaked mourn- 
fully in the roar of the storm; here, year after year, the singing birds found a hospitable 
retreat, and multiplied in undisturbed repose. Parrots, swinging is costly cam, enter- 
tained the passers-by with their chattering. Peacocks, whose proudly distended {damage 
attracted all eyes, together with other domestic birds, were carefully kept within en cl osed 

r et. A larger reservoir supplied tbe water that was necessary for the tHpt irii ff, and 
for sprinkling the paths when the dust made them disagreeable. In some of the 
palace*, these reservoir* were so large that they were uied a* fish-ponds; gold fish 
swam about in them, ravishing the eye by their colours j or lampreys and 
barbs, at the sound of the Ante, or being called by their name*, used to omm and taka 
their food firatn the hand of their owner.— JP. CLmbert. r 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

CYCLAMEN* ATKINS] i. 

T HIS pretty hybrid wu> raised by Mr. Atkins, of 
Painswick, an amateur who lias for some years devoted 
considerable attention to the beautiful family of 
which the plant we figure is a handsome variety, and 
who is now in possession of an extensive collection, 
comprising several hybrids. Mr. Atkins states, “ after 
many ineffectual attempts to produce a good cross between Cyclamen 
Count or C. vernum , and C ’ Persicum , combining the neat habit of 
the two former with the colour and largo petals of the latter, having 
at the same time the foliage dark, relieml with a lighter band, or 
marbled, l at length succeeded in raising the present hybrid from 
seeds produced by a variety of C. Coum , impregnated with (7. 
Persicum , and this, ] ha\e every reason to believe, 1 shall be able to 
perpetuate, and thus introduce a new and interesting feature into 
this beautiful family of plants.” Cyclamen AtJcinsii is a very profuse 
flowercr, producing its blossoms in as close abundance as shown in 
our plate. It lias proved itself quite hardy, haring borne severe frost 
without injury. The blossoms are white, with a deep crimson centre, 
and the leaves beautifully marbled. In habit it resembles C . Coum t 
and, like that variety, is of eas> culture. The bulbs should be grown 
in pans or shallow pots, in soil containing a large proportion of leaf- 
mould, with which the crowns should be covered about an incli in 
depth ; in this respect, ( \ AtJcinsii differs from others of the genus, 
which generally succeed best when but slightly in the soil. It 
requires to be shifted but once in three years, blossoming more freely* 
under this treatment ; a top-dressing is sufficient for the intermediate 
seasons. The cold-pit is best for its culture, from which it mav be 
brought into the house for the flowering season 

i 
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The following descriptive list contains such species as are at present 
in general cultivation : — 

Cyclamen astivum.— Flow us small, rosy purple. Max to July. Leaves roundish heart- 
shaped, lobes at the base not overlapping mat gins entire or remoUlv toothed. 
Introduced fioui Italy in 1596. Hard). Synonym Clt/stt ; by some confounded 
with C. Europaum. 

C, Count .— Flowers reddish put pie, small, and destitute of scent, January to March. 
Leaves flat and lound, heait*shaped at the base, entire, dark tureen above, and redihsh 
purple beneath. From the south ot Europe in 1696. Ilnrdy. Synonym C. 
ot b tcul are 

C Europium . — Flowers bright reddish pm pie, small, and sweet scented, July to 
September. Ix*av es small, loundly heart-shaped, slightly toothed, and stioturly marked 
on the upp< i '•uh with a pale irrrsrular band, basal lobes overlapping From the 
south of Europe in 1596. Hardy Synonyms C. anemonotrffs f autumnale, fragrant, 
Ibttujarm m, ojhcinale> and rettojlerum. 

C. Ftc irnfoltum . — i lowers large, white oi pah flesh (oluiuid, purplish about the 
untre. Much to May. Leaves deeply eoidate, the marerm rut into five segments. 
.Native of Europe. >a.d also to be found wild in England. Hardy. Synonym C. 
JL de> fol tun. 

C Jlrdenf du ni — Flow er* la» ge, white , < bunging to deep flesh colour, purphsh about 
the mouth, \ < ry s»u t scented Maub to May. leaves broad, toothed, with ft om 
sevm to nmt segments, vanesra'ed with daik irncu and white above, j uipb la ur.it 1*. 
Ilirdy. Fiemi tin south oi Eumpe Synonym C Afncanum a 1 1 Ith/ohum 
t Rencuw — Fiow< is «.m II, n sy juirph , d irk < ntie 1 chinny nrul March Leaves 
roundish hi art sh ip< d, small marbh d w*th wl »n on the uppi i suiface. From Ibim 
m 1S31. Hatch . 

C Uttonrfe . — 1 lowers small, rose udeiiied, went vented, June and Jtdv. leaves 
romid'sh heart shipul, v)im.vbit uutr, eutm, hlotehcd with white* mi tin ipjei 
sui tan , purj 1< beneath \»»ith ot ltal\,1Mi Hauly. 

C. 'thu'n 1 1 ylh e J < » e is 1 t 1 Jj ' in , dtp < uiiiiiit <«Mm, Ji i n d July 

Inwslai.o e >i late Mimuite th i i>{ i u.m maibb d with p ih uiimi Ujhms, 
IS'iO I e nde i . 

C, .^eaj i at nr »t . — 1 luwi u 1 tr jr* , p h i <w , \wg*ist mil pt« mho h ms im jibi, 
mo**!) li i ot/'dii, well i *»ie^tti. hand i i whit* ittel puijne «»u the i mlu 
siirt itt . I io o l f \ in 1 S2 I Ifaiely s y n> ynis ( ' a* h „ tui t jnainns. 

C. Vers it /it 1 >wtjH j x* ‘t *m< m 4 ,h i., a t« pib pur 4 » el* , Ft hi ,n y 
to Mav l<o »» 1 d* , niMd w i| nt< < *h» np, * *if e , pur} 1» 

bni* ith 1* »n t’vpi i*, n 17*H 1* ub i 

C. rr/Mtnrh »i -ilowr light i«)s» <<»hin, \Iai« > to Mil I<tv<s { rdite, thin. 

I rom <u* mm, in ISItJ. Tendn. 

C\ U'tnhtn.- Ji w * i s blight led, Mi»et l } * i * 1 oi*n y nid oi the Mint futti,, 

No\( iu be r .1 t UP Je it i - 1 1 » x* t l a i 1, * it n , *\ i t It ‘ }i lobe e * « r 1 »} ping l ae It 

otlic I , the i pe ( - tat « no) « el *h t i . . t» while b ud Inm tie until xi 

Europe, in 1H11 Haidy s m ym C n f (t 

Hcaielcs tl«.‘ abu\r Ihorc .tr< k vrral sp< e h ** tie -cribetl 1)\ liotanistM, 
which arc not y<t in cultivation, \\ oil many \aiictu*H raiMtl hy 
hybridizing, aomc ol which posHi«> t on^nirrabli merit , vv arc only 
1 that more gew ral attention has not lnm devoted by the 
florist to the multiplication ot other and equally niteichting kinds. 
Cyclamens present a field in which much remains to he done. 
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ON THE CULTURE OF THE ORANGE TREE. 

BY CITEUS. 

AM frequently surprised at the inconsistent inodes of 
treatment recommended by various gardening authorities, 
and practised by gardeners cultivating the orange tribe in 
this country, and 1 do not therefore wonder at the general 
bad success which attends their treatment, nor at the ill- 
formed and worse-grown specimens we so frequently meet with. I 
take the present opportunity, through the medium of the Cabinet , of 
describing the treatment which I have myself found most successful, 
and which I can consequently recommend to your readers. 

Having procured seed of good kinds, it should be sown in light 
rich mould, in tweuty-four-sized pots, about the beginning of March, 
covering it about half an inch deep, and placing a layer of moss over 
the surface, to retain a slight moisture in the mould. The pots 
should then be plunged in a hotbed previously prepared for them, 
where the heat can be maintained to about seventy or seventy-five 
degrees ; below this it should not be allowed to sink. In a few' days 
the seed will vegetate and the young plants will make their way 
through the moss, after which, if weather permit, a little air should 
be given. In the course of five or six weeks, under proper manage- 
ment, they will be near six inches high, and may then be potted off 
into small pots, which should be well drained, and again plunged in 
the hotbed, the heat of which must bo steady, and not too great to 
injure the roots ; the object is to obtain a clean growth. By the 
commencement of duly the greater portion of them will be ready 
for grafting. Choose a shady situation for another hotbed, which 
should be previously prepared, and then graft the plants; the most 
certain plan in my opinion is that called cleft-grafting, as the scion 
heals over the wound more readily than under any other method. 
The top of the scion should be taken off before inserting it in the 
stock, which 1 believe causes them to unite sooner, by inducing a 
greater ilow* of sap. At this time they require to be well shaded 
from the sun by mats, and a proper heat maintained, otherwise 
failure is too frequently the result. As soon as the scions have 
properly “taken,'* air may be given, though sparingly at first, caution 
in this reaped being very necessary. A frame is perhaps the best 

E lace to keep them in through the winter, as they are sure to keep 
etter there than anywhere' else, if care be taken not to over-water 
them, otherwise the roots are liable to rot. 

In the ensuing spring, about the commencement of April, a little 
heat may again be given to set them growing, and if plenty of air be 
admitted they will be prevented from becoming weak. Should any 
shoot appear to take too much the lead of the others, pinch it in, and 
by that means fine heads may be formed. 
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As to the compost most suitable for this tribe, 1 Jim! nothing 
better than a mixture composed of two parts well-rotted turves from 
a good loamy pasture, and cut thick ; these, having been left to 
decompose, should be mixed with one part of dung, or old hotbed 
manure, and the whole broken through a coarse sieve. Many writers 
have directed the mixture of other ingredients, some indeed highly 
stimulating in their nature, as well as unpleasant to use or difficult 
to procure — all of which I consider quite unnecessary ; the main 
thing is to have good loam, slightly enriched by manure. Should the 
loam be of a rather stiff nature, a small portion of sand added to it 
will serve to render it more open and porous ; for orange trees and 
all of their tribe arc \erv averse to soils which are retentive of 
moisture. For this reason, we always find it beneficial to support 
the pots or boxes in which they are planted, at a few inches from the 
floor, to permit moisture escaping. Well-drained soil will generally 
show*, by the healthy appearance of t lit' trees, the good otlects of suefi 
a shift, compared with those which have been perhaps for years 
allowed to stand in ill-drained pots or boxes. 

In shifting orange trees, should the roots have become malted, and 
the ball hard, it is well to soak it in water for a short tirin', and if 
too clogged, it may be desirable even to wash it out from the roots, 
but in that case the plant should be reduced, or it will receive a check 
and flag; yet the roots should be as little disturbed as possible at 
all times, and unless we are undertaking the management of such 
trees as have been neglected, the above course vs ill rands be neeessarv . 
It lias been recommended by some practical gardeners to shift 
orange trees but once m two scars; but, if they arc of manageable 
dimensions, once a \ ear is bettor. Should the roots appear rotten or 
unhealthy, prune them in a little, and see that the fault does not 
rest with deficiency of drainage. The changes from pots to tubs or 
boxes, from small to larger, should go on so long as it is desired the 
trees should grow larger, the comport remaining the same, and 
watering being well attended to, with a little liquid manure even 
third or fourth time during the growing season, though 1 bv no 
means agree* with its application in an undiluted form, as but little 
stimulus is necessary. During the summer-time, from March to 
September, the leaves ami head of the plants are great !\ him filed 
by a good syringing once n day, though when in flower a verv hue 
rose should be used, so as almost to make tin* application a** gentle 
as dew. 

Flowers and fruit are mostly produced on the voung wood of the 
current season; in pruning, therefore, sec that the branches are not 
allowed to become too thickly interspersed, which t< mis to exclude 
air and light; check such branches as grow too vigorously, and 
remove all old and bare w’ood, to make way for the young. In order 
to keep the head ojicn, it is advisable to remove the weakest branches 
altogether, which is best done before the spring growth, in February 
or March, as few fruit-bearing trees require greater care in tint 
particular. 
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Of orange trees there are several varieties, and in making a 
selection the object in view must determine the choice: if good, 
well-flavoured fruits are desired, I think the blood orange, or Maltese, 
is far the best kind, being very sweet, and of very thin rind, as well 
as a profuse bearer ; for beauty of appearance, some of the bitter- 
fruited sorts make a finer show, and many of these have very orna- 
mental foliage, as the gold and silver striped, willow leaved, and 
myrtle leaved. Along with these might be grown the citron, the 
lime, and the lemon, the same treatment being suitable to the whole 
of the tribe. 


BOSES ANJ) EOSE-GEOWEBS. 

JJY MH. GEOBGE GLENNl . 

O branch of floriculture has excited greater dissatis- 
faction witli the public than the Bose trade. An 
indifferent person might buy a hundred (so called) 
varieties, and when they came into bloom find so many 
of the same colour, and almost the same character, that 
he could not consider them distinct. An exhibitor would be afraid 
of many being taken for the same variety, and the object of all 
selections, I will not say collections, is then wholly frustrated. In 
a sort of controversy which has been carried on in some of the 
floricultural publications, the different opinions of various dealers 
came out in strong colours. It is the practice of respectable 
growers to buy everything, to prove all by growing them a season, 
to throw away all those which are too much like what we already 
have, and put the really good novelties into their catalogues ; lienee 
Messrs. Lane, Bircham, AVilkinson, and others, have always been 
taxed x\ ith the amount they have to pay for rubbish, which they have 
thrown aside, and their customers ha\e escaped being subjected to 
the tax; "other growers have catalogued varieties of no value, and 
their customers have suffered. 

This is precisely what discourages many from buj r ing new Boses ; 
to ob\iate it, 1 have annually given a select list of the best in 
“ Glenny s Garden Almanack.* 5 I do not profess to give all the good 
ones, far from it, I have only given a description of thirty-six, 
although I might very well have extended it to three times the 
number; but my object has always been to start beginners with what 
will not fail to gratify them— a list which has not a bad or an in- 
different Bose in it ; so that if a man wants only half a dozen, he may 
not be able to choose a bad one, whilst the description of the colours 
and habits help him to a certainty with what ho requires, and this is 
how* it should always be m catalogues. Supposing, then, a person 
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desires to commence Rose-growing, and wishes his trees to be con- 
spicuous in his garden, he ought to let the nurseryman understand 
that he requires those which are always in bloom, or at least those 
which have a long season of uninterrupted flowering. This being 
his chief point, he should next order them to be very distinct ; if any 
are to be of the same colour, and of course some will, they must be 
different in size and form. 

If the nurseryman complies with these two points the grower 
must be content, for they are the essentials in Rose-trees for orna- 
mental gardens. But if the grower shall intend to exhibit at the 
summer shows, he must grow some of quite another class; many 
Roses, that are splendid in form, texture, and colour, are only in 
bloom a month, and those w ho exhibit without them will do so at 
great disadvantage. These should be grown in a quarter by them- 
selves ; they should not occupy conspicuous places, because e leven 
months out of the twelve the) are ugly, and should never form single 
objects ; let them be where you can take* friends to see them while 
in flower, but not when* people come upon them in the ordinary beds 
or borders: the garden should be complete without them, or they 
would form a blank the greater part of the blooming season. Let 
us suppose, then, that some of our readers order a lot of Roses from 
one of the principal growers, the buyer must not expect trees with 
large heads, but stocks budded last year, and with perhaps a single 
strong branch some length. His very lirst act must be to cut it 
down to two or three eves; lie may then plant it careful lv in good 
strong ground, and if his natural soil he not so, he mu*t dig the 
whole, throw out the stuff, and put good loam and dung in its place, 
forking it into the bottom and surrounding soil. 

Plant the tree and support it in its place with a stake, to prevent 
its stirring with the wind or from other v ioh nee ; he must plant it 
so that the roots are but just coven d, the collar or upper part of the 
root being only just beneath the .surface; two or three stiong 
branche* will start, and grow and bloom, unless he shall, when they 
have pushed about three joints, pinch out the growing point, which 
would excite three joints to each, and so form a good head the same 
year. If the tree has alread) several branches, let them, if strong, 
be cut back to three eyes, or two, if the second eye points outward 
and the third inwards; and win n the buds come out rub off all that 
come inwards, it is far better than having to cut them off after the) 
have grown, because they only weaken, the more important shoots. 
There are exceptions to this mode of pruning, because some of the 
short-jointed constant growers only want the weak spindly shoots 
and all those that grow' inwards cut clean away, and if the buds have 
not been rubbed off, there is sure to be some of these, but the 
principal branches must not be shortened much. As a good many 
are about beginning to grow Roses as leading ornament*, and others 
for purposes of exhibition, these few' hints may bo useful. 
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Your correspondent G- U. lias written well on the situation proper 
for a Rose-garden (sec p 29 in the present \ol ), as well as on the 
preparation necessary for a successful cultivation of the Rose. I 
would only add, that lor a Rose-garden, strictly confined to Rose 
culture, I should recommend it to be placed m a secluded part of the 
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shrubbery, so that it would not be necossary to go through it at any 
other time but when the Roses are in full bloom ; however, in order 
to make it attractive at other seasons of the year, Borne persons 
might perhaps be inclined to place a Dahlia between each of the 
Roses, so as to succeed them when out of bloom, and thus sustain an 
interest in visiting the garden during the autumn ; and then, with 
regard to the standard Roses, if mauy of them were of the hybrid 
Perpetuah, they would contribute greatly towards prolonging the 
pleasure they would contribute to the lovers of this, among the most 
estimable of flowers for decorating the flower-garden. 

Your correspondent having written in favour of a circular outline 
for a Rose-garden, or rosarium, has led me to construct the design 
herewith gi\en for the Cabinet , should you think it worthy of 
acceptance. The site is supposed to be enclosed within a shrubbery, 
and the des»ign laid out in /ones. In the centre is an erection 
supported by eight pillars around the exterior, and a strong one in 
the centre, with a seat round it ; it is supposed to have a dome roof, 
and the exterior pillars are meant to be trellised for climbers. The 
structure is intended to be elevated somewhat above the general level 
of the garden, and to have a gras** slope from the walk up to the 
pillars of the structure. The fence round the garden should be of 
iron, and wired sufficiently close and high to keep out rabbits, etc., 
and at the same time to be adapted for climbing Roses, such as the 
Ayrshire, Boursault, etc. 

The circles dotted round their circumference are intended for 
pillars of Roses, and those with a dot in the centre for standards; 
the remaining spaces in the beds are of course for dwarfs. The pillars 
for Roses being in a line on each side of the walks leading to the centre, 
if they were connected by an iron -trellised arch over the walks they 
would contribute much to the beauty of the garden. Tho walks are 
intended to be edged with box, or such other material as maybe 
preferred. 

For a rosarium laid down on grass, should any of your corre- 
spondents be in possession of, or have access to, “ Loudon's Arboretum 
et Frutieetum Britanuiruui,” they may see a design of mine in vol. iv. 
p. 266. of that work, whore the Standard Roses are placed on the 
grass; it is of large dimensions, and intended for a large collection 
of the varieties of this, one of the most lovely of flowers in the 
nomenclature of Flora. 
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BY ME. 8IIEPPABD, BTJBY. 


HANGE is the order of nature— during the dearth 
and darkness of winter, we walked forth as into tho 
unbounded burial-ground of the vegetable kingdom. 
At that time we discovered few traces of that wondrous 
_ profusion of organic vitality which now presents itself 

to our gaze; the spirit of renewal is sent forth, the earth has 
advanced in her annual round, and arrived at that period when, as 
heretofore — 

u lb i r polo are slanted towarcU the *>uu 



when the great eye of day obtains gradual but never-failing supremacy 
over winter, darkness, and cold, dispersing light and heat, and calling 
up life and joy. The fields and woods, over which sadness had thrown 
her mantle, rejoice, and swell and freshen, and bud and blossom into 
life, verifying the record of holy writ, and speaking with many- 
trumpet tongues to our understandings that “while the earth 
remametli, seed-tiim and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night, shall not cease.” This is a resurrec- 
tion from the dead — type of that ot immortality— a resurrection in 
which the earth, air, and water participate, calling forth in each 
unnumbered tribes to enjoy the bounties of the Creator from this, his 
wide-spread table. “ Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created ; 
and Thou renewest the face of the earth.” 

The process of \egetation is general and rapid this month. The 
Sloe, or Blackthorn, Primus spinosa, first shows its elegant blos.soius; 
a host of others follow, among -which it may suffice to name the Ash, 
Fraxinus excelsior ; the Hawthorn, Cratcrgus oxycantha ; and the 
Sycamore, Acer j) sen do- plat anus. The Larch, Finns larix , exhibits its 
red tufts, which speedily expand into young cones ; the Horse Chest- 
nut, Ilippocastanum, displays its leafy honours intermingled with its 
pyramids of beautiful white aud red flowers, the glory of forest 
trees ; while many fruit trees are blossoming in the orchards and on 
the walls of our gardens. The Beech and Larch attain their full leaf, 
having cast off their old covering, and assumed a new aud more 
cheering vestment. It is a remarkable fact that the leaves of 
deciduous trees are generally of a lighter green than those of ever- 
greens, even when fully matured ; were it not for these, our woods 
and shrubberies would be comparatively destitute of tho.^e pleasing 
shades of green and those rich autumnal tints wherewith they please 
thi' eye of the observer of nature and admirer of the picturesque. 

Many field flowers are uow in blossom; one which has always 
excited my admiration is the delicate little Wood Sorrel, Oxali * 
acetocella . This pretty little flower is almost too well known to 
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require a description; its pendent Snowdrop-like flower of pearly 
white is tenderly streaked with pink veins ; its trifoliate leaves are of 
bo fresh and vivid a green that the herbage around it looks dull by 
comparison, and altogether it may be considered one of the most 
unassuming yet attractive gems which our country contributes to 
adorn the fair chaplet of Flora. The Wood Anemone, or “ flower of 
the west wind/* Anemone nemorosa, abounds in some districts of 
England, and may now be met with in full flower ; its delicate white 
or blush-coloured blossoms make it a general favourite ; growing in 
woods and shady lanes, its flowers nou to the passing wind, giving 
rise to the name by which it is commonly known, “ Wind-flower.** 
One of our poets, in the following lines, lias commemorated the wild 
Anemone as a liyxuph of the woods : — 

w Nymph of the wood* ami forest glade 1 
In thy own fair \e»tnl ruin'* arrayed, 

In the calm of the silent .sylwm bower.*, 

’Ti$ sweet to ga/e on tin drooping flowers ; 

(.’haste and pure as the driven snow, 

Yet faintly tmgtd with a purple glow. 

Like mountain crests, 

On some Alpine height, 

When the snow-drift rest-* 

In the evening light ’** 

The graceful wild Hyacinth, Hyacinth us non-scripius, with its light 
elastic stalks and pure blue bells, is now abundant, not only in our 
fields and on our commons, but throughout the continent of Europe ; 
it is one of the 1110.4 generally distributed of our indigenous plants. 
Thi-s is a great favourite with children, who, under the name of “Blue- 
bottles,” gather the pretty flowers, for their rustic nosegay, of this 
humble representative of the. beautiful Hyacinths which ornament 
our windows, greenhouse, and partem*. Some of the curious family 
of Orchises arc in llouer. • •specially the Male Orchis, (). mascula , 
which is one of the earliest of the genus; the flowers are purple, 
borne on a spike about a foot high, and often diffusing a fragrance 
around; its leaves are dark green, spotted with dull purple, and may 
frequently be found springing up in our woods and pastures, whero 
the soil is damp ami boggy. Primroses, Primula veris , the Cowslip, 
and other plants of this genus, arc remarkable as early spring-flowering 
plants, which may bo seen collected in thousands on tin* sunny hill- 
side and along the hedgerows of u Merrie England.** The Cowslip 
has ever been a favourite with the poet. Montgomery says — 

“Vow in jii) walk, with -weet mrpriw*, 

I arc the first spring (Vm«Iip rue, 

The plant whm*i pencil* flower-* 

Bend to the c art h their beauteous ejrrs, 

In sunshine :o 111 <*howcrs.“ 

Besides the Primrose and Cowslip, we may occasionally discover 
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the Oxlip, which is between the two former, as well as the Mealy 
Primrose and the Scotch Primrose, both with red flowers ; the latter, 
however, are confined to the mountains of the more northern counties 
and to Scotland. The Ranunculus tribe is represented in our flora 
of April by the Butter-cup, Ranunculus bulbosus , and R . auricomis t 
the Wood Crowfoot. Some of these indigenous field- flowers, though 
inferior to many foreign tenants of the garden in splendour as well as 
fragrance, have a grace and delicacy peculiarly their own ; the love 
of them leads to much that is salutary and delightful. Who has not 
hoard of the emotion produced in the breast of one of our bards, 
who found a daisy springing up — a real English daisy — in his garden 
in a far-off land, where it had doubtless originated from a clod of 
earth conveyed thither, adhering to the roots of some more favoured 
plant ? Some of the most curious of the Grass tribe arc now in 
perfection, and in their favourite localities we may find the Cotton 
Grasses, Erioplwrum angustifolium and E. poly stack ion ; the Blue 
Moor Grass, Sesteria ccerulea ; and the early Sedge Grass, Cara v 
preecox, and C. pall eacens, the pale variety. In woods, where the soil 
is of a sandy nature, the singular little Moschatelle, Adoxa moscha - 
tellina , thrives, almost unnoticed except by the practical botanist. 
Cypripedium calccolus , the elegant Lady’s Slipper, is in flower 
towards the end of this month ; although, as appears from a late 
number of the Cabinet , it is becoming scarcer year by year, and is to 
be found in but few localities. Collectors will do well to allow this 
and others of our rarer plants to flourish in native grace and beauty, 
rather than extirpate them altogether by digging them up for their 
garden, where they seldom do well, or gathering them to fill a blank 
in their herbarium. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE STUDY OY BOTANY, AND 
THE FORMATION OF HERBARIA. 

BY A XORTH-COUNTUV SUBSCRIBE!*. 

( Continued jrom pa<, c GO.) 

II EN as many specimens ha\e been gummed down 
as may be convenient at one time, which of cour>e 
depends on the leisure of the student, they should 
be carefully looked over to sec that all the strips are 
_ secure, and none of them loose. The\ are then 
ready to be placed in the herbarium. In arranging the specimens 
some system is necessary, and perhaps none better than the following. 
Procure some sheets of stiff brown paper, r hieh fold in half, to 
contain all the species of each genus, a sheet for each, which will 
serve as a portfolio to keop them together. At the lower corner, on 
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the left-hand side, paste a slip of paper, on which write the name of 
the genus, and below it the natural order, thus : — 

Datura. 

JSoLAN EJD. 


By this plan any species or genus may bo readily referred to at 
any time. To receivo the genera, >omc students prefer large port- 
folios, in which a number may be placed, the names contained in each 
being written on the back ; others hart' wooden cabinets with shelveB, 
on which they are arranged according to their natural orders. Those 
who prefer to arrange' their herbarium on the Linmean system, can 
place the genera in portfolios ticketed for each class and order. \ 
neat thin folio volume of rilled paper should aeeompam ever} 
herbarium, in which even species in it should be alphabetical 
entered, serving as an index, and labelled appropriately. This will 
■show at a glance all the species in possession of the student, and 
m a) frequently mtvc the purpose, without the* trouble of looking 
them o\er. 

The late Mr. Loudon olwen e**, “ E\ er\ gardener ought to drv 
plants and form them into a herbarium. This may be a folio \oluine 
of stout thick paper, white, if he can atford it, if not, brown will 
do; allowing, in binding, the thickness of a leaf for every page, bj 
having a strip bound between each, so that, when filled with specimens, 
ii may shut close and presene it^ form. Mr. Toward, who lias 
formed one of the handsomest gardener’^ herbariums we ha\c am- 
where seen, in four thick folio volume-, us< ** cart ridge-paper, pasting 
to the back of each leaf out* of brown blotting-paper, and round the 
margin of both surfaces of the double leaf -o formed strips of 
cartmlge-paper. These strips rather more than compensate for the 
thickness of tin* dried .specimens; so that when the lca\es are bound 
up, their edges cut, and the books shut close, tin* external air is 
excluded, aud the appearance* as neat as that of any printed volume. 
The specimens, dried with bags of hot sand, or between loose leaves 
of paper, or in any old book, mav lie fixed to the cartridge-side 4)1 
the sheets of the herbarium boot, according to any arrangement 
which may be preferred. ’’ There is 110 doubt such \o)umes would be 
very neat, as well as interesting to look through, but the botanist 
will generally prefer to lia\e his specimens on loose sheets, in covers 
or portfolios. 

For the purpose of examining the internal forms of plants, and 
their various organs, the student will require a good simple microscope 
on a stand, witli three or four lenses, varying from an inch to the 
sixth of an inch in focus; for studying the minute anatomy of the 
vegetable kingdom, such an instrument, however, is of little service, 
a good achromatic microscope being an indixjxuiKnhlc requisite. 
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ON GROWING NELUMB1UM SPEOIOSUM AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

BY A NOBLEMAN’m FLOWED- G.YJiDENE It. 

1LIS splendid aquatic is but rarely met with, excepting 
in some of the larger and more wealthy establishments, 
although I am persuaded, from my own experience, that 
most persons who can command a greenhouse might rear 
and flower it remarkably well ; and what object in the 
whole of Flora’s wide domain can compare with this handsome, 
fragrant aquatic: I grow and flower the Nelumbium as follows: — 
Having procured some plump seeds, I file a hole through the thick 
shells at the ba&e of each, being cautious not to damage the interior 
by the operation, and place them for a day or two in a basin of 
water, which 1 set in a warm place. In the course of a fortnight 
the) will sprout and put forth one of their seed-leaves, which always 
appear before the root -fibres. 1 then have ready a tub, not less than 
three feet wide by two feet in depth, the upper portion of which is 
well painted for about eight inches inside, which serves to check the 
growth of conferva* (or slime) over the space covered by water. I 
till up with mud so high as just to co\er the lower rim of the portion 
painted, in which l plant a health} -growing young Nelumbium, and 
cover the mud with an inch of coar&e sand, tilling up the tub with 
lukewarm water, and place it in tin* greenhouse- The proper time 
for sowing is about the end of April. The water will require 
renewal about twice a week, which should he done with water that 
lias stood in the house to acquire the same temperature. Tin' plant 
will grow rapidly if the heat be not allowed to diminish below 
-event} -tiv e degrees by day, and air admitted at night when the 
weather is not very cold. When the Min attains much power, a 
canvas blind should be drawn to screen the direct rays from the 
tender leaves, which otherwise are likelv to he burnt or assume a 
yellow appearance; another precaution i quallv iieeossar\ is to bend 
down the young leaves as the) appear, on the surface of the sand, 
by laying a stone on each stalk until they have attained considerable 
-ize and length; otherwise, as the plants grow naturally in water 
several feet deep, they would come to the surface too soon, and 
wither. 

The Nelumbium lias two kinds of leaves, one weahh, which rests 
always on the surface of the water, and the other much stronger, 
which rises erect above it; the weakly ones are produced first, and 
when the surface* is covered by these, in about a month the stronger 
leaves appear, rising out of the water to a height of three or four 
feet. Tno plants then demand much less attention, as the slimy 
matter, which is apt, if unchecked, to injure the tender plants, has 
little effect on them as they become established, neither docs it grow 
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inside, and have one-half fresh earth added to 1 • A XJSi 
treatment blooms will be freely produced, and a suecess.oi of hcaitby 
plants may easily be kept up. Seeds preserve their 
several rears. 


THE FJRESH- WATER AQTAKIUM. 

13Y MR. SHEPPARD, BURY. 

4t The M-cnc 

Thou haply ma)M doll Ait tn, will 1 till 
With fairy fi^h , and mo-s from mountain tan), 

V tid thou sh.tlt f«vd tiit m from tlw '*<jtiirriTi barn ; 

It" bottom will 1 "t 1 1 \> with amhoi i-hcll*, 

And p< bblc* blue fir win dop tilth. u.ttd wells. 1 * 

OMESTR* aquariums have rapidly become very popular 
and instructive ornaments to our draw in g- rooms and 
fvuW, greenhouses. for these tiny represent at i\c> of our rivers 
J'/H an '® ^ a ^ os a,v Ih 1 met with in the apartments of the 
humble* as well of t lit* wealthy. Iain always led to 
admire them whenever they mine under my notiee, regarding them 
as an indication of flu* "rowing taste for floral pursuits and of a love 
of nature je well a> an index of the spread of botanical knowledge, 
and the pcrusil of ('abinrft and Muqazines In a large proportion of 
the people. 

Scarcely anything repay - us by so large a share of amusement and 
instruction in so short a time as the small article denominated an 
aquarium, routing the outlay of but a few shillings. In its humblest 
form it. affords the possessor a constant succession of novel and 
charming objects, and adds to the pleasure* of life by* perpetually 
offering to bin notice a round of beautiful and strange developments 
of natures attractions in what has usually been considered ‘*her 
lowlierd walk*. 5 The naturalist and the philosopher may here lind 
a source oi perpetual delight, and of that all-prevailing harmony and 
grace which is ever manifested in tin* works of God; in* finds hero 
mam* things to excite his admiration of the wisdom of creative* power 
inanifysted among the* singular forms and strange? developments 
conta! ^d in this small vessel of water— 


“ Some to inform, 
And others to instruct.” 
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the ebesu-watib aqvawu. 

For the information of those who may be wishful to establish an 
aquarium, 1 may be permitted, as an old and experienced hand, to 
offer a little advice on its structure. I would, m the first place, 
recommend the square or rectangular form, as being superior to all 
others, especially the circular, which I consider the worst, on account 
of the distorted images which are caused by the refraction arising 
from its lenticular figure; where tin* sides of the vessel are formed 
by parallel plates of glass a clear and distinct view of the contents 
is obtained, and although the expense of such an aquarium is greater, 
yet its superiority in this respect over the circular or bell-shaped 
vessel more than compensates lor the extra price. The bottom may 
bo made of slate or wood , the former material being preferable; the 
sides and ends of plate glass, although thick sheet glass will do very 
well, this particular should be regulated by the size of the aquarium. 
The joints at the corners are fitted to wooden or zinc pillars, and 
secured from leakage by white-lead putty. Such vessels may be 
constructed for a guinea, measuring twelve by fifteen inches, and of 
proportionate depth. My own measures twenty-six inches by 
twenty, and eighteen inches deep, slate bottomed, with birch-wood 
corners, and cost me JCd 15^. A sheet of plate glass covers the top, 
serving to keep out dust, but is elevated half an inch above the top, 
to allow fresh air to the small animals which sport therein. Some 
persons pro\ide slate ends, as well as a slat<* bottom, these being 
useful, for cementing pieces of stone to ihem, ior the rock work, 
being made to represent irregular and overhanging projections of 
rock; this frequently performed in a vers picturesque style, and 
then lends an additional charm to the whole, in arranging the 
rock work, rough stones of almost any kind may he employed; 
fragments of granite, flint, or sandstone >mt equally well. Before 
using them they should he placed in a streun of running water, or 
soaked lor a fortnight, to extract am impurities. Dark-coloured 
stones a 1 wavs produce the best effect. The upper tier, or such 
portion of the rock work as project - above the surface of the water, 
is very handsome if made with the clinkers produced at glass-houses! 

To fasten them together, Homan cement answers the purpose very 
well, and as it is built up, pieces of coral ma\ he ^paringh introduced, 
and projections or cavities made as taste may dictate! * All hard or 
formal outlines should be avoided, as they seldom look natural, aud 
are calculated to displease the eve of taste. 

A stratum ot clay, loam, or mud from a pond may cover t lie bottom 
to the dentil ot about three indies, according to the size of the tank, 
and should have a gentle slope from the hack to the front. The 
mam portion of the projecting rock work may have holes for the 
reception ot loam, in which various ferns and bog plants ma\ be made 
to flourish above the water. 

Leaving the reader time to construct his aquarium, I shall take 
an early occasion to tell him how to stock it. 
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THE ALOE TKIBK. 

BY MR. JAMES SMITH. 


-NE of the largest groups of sueeulcnt plants, the Alois, 
gSfjX may almost rank >\ itli neglected plants, being seldom 
me * i* 1 cultivation, although among them nro to bo 
found main plants of especial beauty, combined with 
such a singular and interesting appearance of foliage as 
to stamp them with an unmistakable exotic character. Their culti- 
vation requiring less trouble or time bestowed on it than that of 
almost any other tribe of plants, makes it more to bo regretted that 
any of this familv are so seldom seen in the greenhouses of the amateur. 
All arc natives of Africa and other warm countries, requiring with 


us shelter from the end of September to June; the\ may be placed 
out of doors for the remainder of the \ ear, opening, should immo- 
derate rain prevail, to shelter them, otherwise, being very succulent, 
they are liable to rot. The majority of the"C plants art' very prolific 


of suckers or side "hoots, which afford a ready meati" of propagation, 
if taken otV any time during summer from the base of the plants, 
slightly dried, and t lit u put into moderate-sized pots, filled with light 
sandy loaui well mixed with brick-dust and .-mall piee< s of brick 
broken up; flu- pots must be well drained, and if the soil be kept 
just damp and no more, they will root rCatlih in a few weeks. The 
pots may b< set in any corner of the greenhouse, or in a window 
facing the "outli. It often occurs that sucker" may be taken otf 
read) rootid. Some .-peeie-. however, areven sh\ of throw nig off aide 


shoots, in which ease the leave- mav be taken off oaretulh and 


treated as sucker'*, or if tin crown of the plant be pinched out, side 
shoots will be produced, which serve to nmitiph the kind. All the 
protection required In tin- tribe is ju-t sutUeient heat hi winter to 
keep out frost. A "inall greenhouse facing the south-west, or large 
Ward's east*, suit." them well. Many varieties are well adapted for 
window' culture, the onl\ harm the\ are hkelv to receive in such 
situations is the too fret* and injudicious application of water. As 
a general rule, they ought never to have this element given at all, 
excepting the lower leases are perceived to flag, while the soil and 
drainage should lx* of such a character as to allow it to pass otf 
quickly; standing water and soddeued soil very soon cause the 
fibres of the roots to decay. The plants need not be shifted oftener 
than each alternate year, tin* lx*M season being about the commence- 
ment of spring, though it mav be done at any time/ if proper caution 
is exercised in the application of water. 

I have annexed a short list of a few distinct kinds, all of which 
are deserving of cultivation, either for the beauty of their flowers or 
curiosity and exotic appearance. With such a ^election the green* 
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house may be rendered attractive from early spring throughout the 
whole of the summer months. 

Aloe albocincfa , orange-coloured flowers in a branching head, three 
feet ; A . chinensis, yellow, three feet ; A. lineata y scarlet, four feet ; 
A. prolifer a, orange, two feet; A. saponaria , red, three feet; A . 
snberecta , scarlet, three feet; A. variegaia , pink, three feet. 

Apicra imbricata , A. pcntagona, A. rigida , and A. spiralis are 
curious dwarf plants, llowers greenish yellow. 

Oasteria maculata y scarlet, two feet; G. nigricans , crimson, two 
feet ; G. pulclira , scarlet, two feet ; G. subcarinata , orange-red, two 
feet ; G. verrucosa , red, two feet. 

Jfaicorthia atrovirens , 11. reticulata , 7J. planifolia y and //. trans- 
luccns are curious and dwarf, bearing greenish white blossoms, those 
of the last-named species quite transparent. 

Pack idendr on Africanum , crimson, six feet ; P. ferox , yellow, five 
feet , /*. suproaloe ve y orange, fi\e feet. 

Rlupidodendron plicatile y red, four feet. 

The genera Apicra and Uaieorthia are suitable for small Ward’s 
cases, being \ cry dwarf, and require scarcely any attention. 


HYBRIDIZING. 


HE points to be gained by hybridizing arc, first, to obtain 
the properties or qualities of a tender plant upon a hardy 
one, or, secondly, the colours of an ill-habited plant upon 
one of good habit. Generally speaking, these two points 
comprise all that can be gained ; but there may be another 
object, which is only comprised in those mentioned by implication — 
the mixture of colour between plants in* equal, or nearly equal, claims. 
The first of these objects is important, and lias been accomplished to 
a great extent in the Rhododendron. The ditlieulties attending this 
operation with many flowers are, first, the species flowering at 
different seasons; secondly, their flowering in different places: for 
there are certain rules to be observed, without which failure is certain. 
The pistil of the plant which is to hear the seed has to be impreg- 
nated with the pollen or farina of the one which is required, to 
impart the desired property, and this requires some nicety. First, 
the seed-bearing plant must be watched, and as soon as the flowers 
open, the stamens, which hold the powder called pollen, must be 
taken out by small tweezers before they burst, indeed, as soon as they 
can be got hold of; this secures the pistil from being impregnated 
by the flower itself. The next is to observe from hour to hour, or 
from day to day, and as soon as the top of the pistil is glutinous it 
is ready for the operation, and at that time tlu* pollen must be 
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NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 


applied ; consequently provision must be made for it, by forcing or 
retarding the other plant* so that the pollen shall be ready at the 
time, or gathering the pollen and preserving it till the female is ready. 
This is best done between two pieces of glass kept from the air. 
One thing is certain, if the pollen be not ready, there is no hope ; 
but if it be ready beforehand, it is possible to keep it. 1 have carried 
it a hundred miles, and kept it some days, yet it has answered ; but 
how long it could be kept nas not yet been proved. 

NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

NGELONIA ANGUS TIFOL1A. Nat. Ord. Scro- 
phulariner . — A pretty half -shrubby stove perennial, from 
Mexico, bearing spikes, six inches long, of deep violet- 
coloured flowers, with green inside the throat, and 
growing about two feet high. The leaves are narrow, 
opposite, and slightly serrated. It flourishes in sandy peat and leaf- 
mould, and is readily propagated by cuttings. ( Journ . Hurt. 8oc.) 

43. Rhododendron album. Nat. Ord. JCricacne. 8>n. Ytery a 
alba — Messrs. Kollison, of Tooting, received this plant from Mr. 
Henshall, their collector in Java; it bloomed in the sto\e at their 
nursery in the winter of 1S5(>. It is a dwarf shrub, producing 
flowers when less than a foot in height, and although the specific 
name given to it by Illume would eomey the idea of their being 
white, the campanulate corollas are of a deep cream colour, borne in 
terminal corymbs, and individually small for this genus, not exceeding 
an inch in diameter, and rareh more than eight in number. '1 he 
foliage is copious, about four inches long by an inch broad, oblong- 
lanceolate, glabrous, bright green abmc, and cinnamon- brown be- 
neath. (Hot. Mag., 4972.) 

44. Hota cobonaria. Nat. Ord. AscJrpiadecr, Syn. II. grandi- 
flora and JI . velutina . — An inhabitant of the moist woods and shady 
banks of western Java, where it was first detected and figured by 
Blume. It has subsequently been found by Mr. Thomas Lobb in the 
same island, who has forwarded it to Messrs. Veit eh, of Chelsea; it 
appears, however, not to be an inhabitant of Java oniy, having been 
found by Dr. Wallich in Silhet. A drawing was made from a plant 
in Messrs. Veitch’s establishment in November last. The flowers, 
which are produced in umbels, are larger than those of any other in 
the genus, with the exception of II. imperials ; it is not, however, a 
very attractive plant, the blossoms being of a pale greenish jellow, 
with five small red spots close around the base of the stamens ; the 
diameter of the flowers is over an inch. The leaves produce an acrid 
milky juice, which is considered by the natives to assist digestion, 
who eat the plant uncooked, mixed with salt and capsicum. The 
foliage is about five inches long, bv three across, (Bot. Mag., 41HJ9.) 
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45. Dendrobium heterocarpum, var. IIenshallii. Nat. Ord. 
Orchidacea . — One of the several varieties of D. heterocarpum sent 
from Java by Mr. Hcnshall. The flowers are pale lemon-yellow, the 
labellum shading off to orange towards the base, with two crimson 
spots. (Hot. Mag ., 4970.) 

46. EircnAUis grandtflora. Nat. Ord. Amaryllidem.— A noble 
bulb from New Granada, and Choco, in South America. The scape 
rises rather more than a foot in height, and bears on its summit six 
or seven largo snow-white blossoms, similar in form to a broad-petalled 
Narcissus ; four inches across, and highly fragrant. The cup is large, 
white, tinged with green. The leaves are of considerable size, and 
of a deep rich green. This fine stove bulb is deserving of a place 
in every collection. ( Bot . Mag., 4971.) 

47. Begonia microptera. Nat. Ord. Begoniacece . — A native of 
Borneo. The flowers of this species, borne in a close terminal 
panicle, are not very attractive; they are blush-white, with pale 
yellow stamens, and of small size. The leaves, however, on the under 
side, are prettily varied with red on the \cins, which are very pro- 
minent. {Bot. Mag., 4974.) 

48. Iris reticulata. Nat. Ord. Iridetr. — A singular and very 
handsome bulbous Iris from the Crimea, well adapted for pot culture 
in spring. The flowers are solitarv, borne on slender angular stalks ; 
their colour is an intense purple-bfuc, with a narrow, sharply defined, 
oblong, yellow spot at the end of each sepal, and purple spots on a 
lighter ground ; they are sweet scented, having an odour resembling 
violets. The leaves are narrow, erect, and about a foot long. It is 
of easy culture, and flowers very earh in the greenhouse, where a 
succession may bo maintained by starting the bulbs at various 
intervals during the autumnal months. A soil made by a mixture 
of good loam, old cow -dung, and silver sand is most suitable, and 
when dormant the bulbs require to be kept dry. ( Uort Soc . Journ.) 
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ELIOTROPE NON PLUS ULTRA (Lartny, pere).— 
The corymbs are very large and compact, azure-blue. 
This fine variety has obtained the silver medal at the 
last floral exhibition at Bordeaux. 

26. Rose, Georoes Dupont {Bourbon ). — Flower 
globose, four inches in diameter, brilliant red centre, with a velvety 
carmine margin, A strong and abundant bloomer, 

27. Rose, Madame Lautay {Tea ). — A large and full flower, 
salmon-yellow, very fragrant, and a strong grower. 

28. itoBE, Mad\me William (TVa) — Flower very double, pale 
yellow, changing to copper colour, globular, a vigoroua and abundant 
floworer. 
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29. Rose, Madame Ardens ( Hybrid Climber).— Flower very 
large and double, clear red, shading oft* to carmine, under side blu-Ji- 
white, petals* of a good substance. This variety climbs well, and is 
almost destitute of spines. The above four varieties are sent out for 
the first time bv the raiser, M. Lartay, fils, of Bordeaux. 

30. Rose, Belle Marie [Tea ). — Large and double, white, 
shading to ro.se, resembling m form Souvenir de la Malmaison. 

31. Rose, Catherine if Albeit ( Bo urbon ).— Flowers lull, about 
four inches across; centre bright red, shading off to a metallic 
purple. The latter two were raised from seed by M. Jacques 
Raynaud, of Bordeaux. 

32. Cvlceolauiv, var. Airlx Eloribunda. — Tins is a dwarf, 
robust-growing, shrubby \anety. well adapted for bedding purposes, 
raised by Mr. Noith, of Hyde, near Manchester. The flowers are 
bright clear yellow, of medium si/e, and borne m great abundance; 
the upper lip closing the mouth of the flower. The raiser informs 
us that he has grown it two or three seasons, and its habit is so 
strong, he has ne\er had occasion to employ sticks to it. 


TLORICULTURA L OPERATIONS* TOR APRIL 

IV TILL l LOW JR (j \ RDLV, 

Gimrvi Oi IB chons — Bedding plants, examine tin pi in of bid* ami honk in to 
be devoted to this class, and look over v our stock of plinth, to pieivnh surtu u nt foj t h< 
purpose, in which lo*t no tune attend to -topping tin hading shoots to make tlx in 
btishv Ih f/s and botdtt*, dress uidtfatig ihlv Cahrjtllats and >/ntbs search 
careful!) md destrov thfin, e -pen ill) on Kom tree** heratpd *hooh and foliage, 
clear a \s u\ at all times Idt/mn* b< thrift, and other irreen (dongs nut) still be 
plmted, and will root fr«*h if a Mipplv of water be me asumaUy given , dip Jher- 
preen trets and ahtii* nun also be pin Nd, but the soeuu r thus t* elont tin bettii 
( travel Falk*, in drv weather turn md lav afie de, roll fmpuutlv vfte i wet C/ten 
ffy, wherever thi- pest appe irs, dip the -booth in tobweow»t,j to de-tiov tin in 
Lav n*, form and re pan bv laving d >wu tuif md -ow in/ jia-s seeds m w f loll, uni keep 
the edges iif it. Vanute and muhhutg, put round newlv planted tire*. Infants in 
pots, givt a top-<lre ssm^ to, if uot previous!) done, and shift sn< h as jeejutn it into a 
larger size* Prune stub evergreens towards the c lost of the month, and ahould an) 
deciduous have been ingle < ted, do them at owe. Stir/ r, pirn to blooming plants. 
Watering is require d tre epuntlv, and should b« ovui rail) in the dav Wetds l keep 
down 

(ulturu Dll crfiifnt — Alpine* may still be divide el , plants mpured to fill up 
vacancies in the rotkwork mav now be planted Am protection wlmh has been given 
to those on rockwork ma\ be, it mow d, and a good nupplv of water given A north oi 
north-west aspect is best for their muhiim i cjimrters, where the) may now be pmnaiicutl) 
placed Anemones in beds will reepinc atte ntion, to shelter them from sharp winds, 
fro«t, and strong snn. Annual* , hardy , sens still for n nuees-ion, ami thm out where 
thev have < orrie up too thickly, half hardy, transplant if fciiftiru ntly advanced. 
Antirrhinums , sow seed in the open ground the fiist week of the month. Biennials 
and Perennials, finish sowing, separate offsets, and plant Bulb * which have flow creel 
in gli es, etc eut down the Howci -stems and plant in the horde i Cat nation* and 
I*u,jt'n re*] me a good deal of aU«*ntuii, and luihl have tliui growth promoted bv 
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every possible means. As the flower-stems advance tie them to sticks ; keep the surface- 
soil frequently stirred, to render it open and sweet, as well as free from weeds; also 
dress oft* decayed leaves. Should any dark spots appear on the foliage, remove the 
plant* at once, and apply sulphur, dusting it over and under the leaves. Liquid manure 
may be given, weak, every third time. Those not yet planted out for blooming in pots, 
beds, or borders, where they are to remaiu, should now be done. Seed may be sown in 
pots or boxes tilled with rich loam, and plunged in a hotbed of about sixty-five degrees, 
where they can be protected from drying sun or wind. JJahlia beds, prepare by 
levelling the ground, after which they may be marked out; space should be given for 
the plants to he six feet apart. Well-rotted manure mixed with fresh loamy soil and a 
sprinkling of bone-dust, to the thickness of six inches, should be laid over the entire 
surface of the bed, and the whole be trenched over a foot deep, well mixing the entire 
together. Fuchsias , bedding, some will need pruning, and others cutting down to 
within four inches ; such as have sustained little injury through the winter will only 
require the side shoots cut in. Remove the covering of leaves which was placed over 
the beds in autumn; a sprinkling of well-rotted manure should then he dug in. 
Gladioluses , plant five inches deep, placing a little clear sand around each bulb, which 
should be about one foot distance from each other. Hollyhocks , plant out towards the 
end of the month for latest bloom ; strong stakes must be driven in deeply to secure 
the plants to. All the well -established plants in pots not required for planting out 
should he taken out of the frames, and sunk in the ground np to the rims ; if any push 
up flower-stems, cut them down about the cud of August, they will push side shoot3 
and make fine bushy crowns before winter. Hyacinths , protect from the injurious 
effects of frost, sharp winds, rain, or strong sun, by an awning over the beds ; cut away 
flower-stems when they have done blooming, but on no account injure the leaves of any 
bulbous plant. Mignonette may be sown in a warm bonier. Pansies, should pre- 
mature flowers appear, piueh them off, which will cause a better bloom in course of 
next month, the time ot exhibitions. Su* that the beds are protected from rough 
winds, and the soil is kept firm around the roots; stir the surface carefully. Xho*»e in 
pots require attention to watering regularly, and may have liquid manure twice a 
week. To produce fine flowers, pmeh out the small shoots and weak laterals. Pro- 
pagation may be effected bv voung shoots or slips, which should be pricked out under 
hand-glasses ; attend to watering them, aud they will -oou take root. Perennials , those 
raised from seed lost spring may yet he planted, and propagated by offsets. Sowing 
should now be tinWied, Pin Is, see that they are not loosened from the soil by winds 
or frost, and give the beds a top-dressing of decomposed manure. For fine blooms 
pinch out or dis-bud them, leaving not more than half a dozen on one plant. Seed may 
Mill be sown in shallow pans, or m the border. Polyanthuses , plant out and propagate 
by offsets early in the month ; guard from keen winds or frost ; if the weather be very 
dry, they will require constant attention by water. Polvaut buses must not be allowed 
to flag. Search for slugs. Thin out pips a* the flowers come on, leaving but six or 
seven on a stem. Seed may Mill be sown. Seedlings m flower should be marked, if 
worth propagating. Ranunculuses, about the middle of the month those planted last, 
February will all be up. Look over them, and put am soil which thev have displaced 
around the neck of the plants. Stir the beds very carefully, aud, if no appearance of 
froBt, water liberally; soft water is beM. Sow. Rhododendrons and hardy Azaleas 
may now' be layered. Roses, dress and fork over t he beds*, and if dry weather prevail, 
attend to watering. Look over the plauts for grubs and caterpillars. Mulching should 
be attended to in the ease of newly planted kinds. Beds for Tea -see tiled and China Roses 
grow'n on their own roots, may be prepared in an open airy place, where they will not 
be shaded by trees ; the soil should be. about eighteen inches deep. These kinds may 
also be pruned, but it should be done early. Salvia patens, plant out at the cud of the 
month, if frost appears to have gone. As the plants grow, peg down the shoots. 
Stocks, intermediate, plant out now, Tropaolum pent aphy llum and T. tuberosum 
plant out in light rich soil in a south border if possible, where they may be trained, 
against a wall or fence. Tulips, protection from frost and rain, hail, etc., is still 
necessary. If the weather prove dry, give a good watering, but be careful not to lot 
the water get among the leave**. 
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IN THE 0BEENU0U8E, COLD-PIT, AND FliAME. 

General Operations. — Air, as most plauts arc now growing freely, plenty of air 
la necessary at all favourable times to prevent their being drawn up weakly, but shut up 
mrly in the afternoon. Frames will require to be raised by the help of a few bricks 
at bottom, to accommodate plants getting rather tall. Potting, proceed with such plants 
as are pot-bound, and repot young stock, water them carefully afterwards. Propagating 
should be performed, whether by seed, cuttings, roots, inarching, or grafting, and the 
earlier the better, that the young stock may become established before winter ; cuttings 
will generally require shading. Stop the shoots of soft- wooded plants, to make them 
compact and bushy. Water , see when and where this is wanted, and let the plants be 
properly supplied therewith, as this is very necessary to all plants when in the house. 
Other directions given last month may still be carried out. 

Cultural Department in the Cold-pit and Frame — Annuals, tender, continue 
to sow for succession ; prick out those sown in February and March into the hotbed. 
Auriculas, care must now be taken to protect the expanding flowers from strong wind, 
sun, or rain. Water freely, and admit air. Those done flowering set out, and take off 
offsets Bedding plants, harden off, and sec that yon have a quantity suflieicnt for jour 
purposes. Boucardtas, to have good plants for beds, or pot culture, turn out of pots, 
shake off the soil and trim the roots, cut down last ) ear’s shoots, retaining only three 
or four eyes; place in a cool frame, keep the lights on however, unless the sun In* strong 
upon them; when they push, admit air gradually Propagate by euttmgs of the root, 
plunged in a hotbed. Chrysanthemums, give air, but protect from sharp frost. Take 
off more cuttings early m the month, m>ert suiglv in thumbs filled with rich mould 
and sand, lightly water and pluujre in a hotbed, keeping close till routed, then harden 
off. Cyclamens , as soon as out of flower, place the pot* on their sides, as a precaution 
against their being watered, either in a cold-pit or under a wall. Dahlias , repot into 
larger sizes, give air. When suflieicnt cuttings have been taken off, the roots may be 
divided, and will make two or three strong plant* inch, which may he planted out by 
the end of the month. Fuchsias , w la*t month’s directions, repot old plants. Ixias, 
etc , remove the lights altogether. Jahum lannfohum, attend to watering. J/*m«- 
luses , when the root* fill the pots *hift into fort) -eights, using the compost os before; 
divide large plant*. Primroses , Chinese, jhH off into Inrge sixties, in vegetable mould 
and sand\ peat, with a portion of friable loam and turf well choppy, but not sifted. 
Well drain the pots, and give nir. Verbenas , give air ns much as possible, vet avoid 
cutting winds and frost ; re-shift m time. Pinch out the tops of those intended for 
bedding. 

Cultural Department in the Orfevhoum. — Azaleas, mjmre constant atten- 
tion to watering, a little moist heat is beneficial when coming into bloom , shade those 
in flower, and keep clear of thrips. Bulbs, introduce. Cactuses and 8ucc*ileuts may 
be watered more fraly. Calceolarias , such as require repotting should lie attended to 
in this manner. Tic out, as the) increase, to neat sticks ; a little liquid manure may 
be given at times. Look out for green fly. The same may be said of Cinerarias , 
which should be planed near the glass, and shaded from hot sun. Seedlings should be 
looked over. Dielytra spectabilis requires a good supply of water when coming into 
bloom. JSpacrisc* and Eneas, cut back those which have gone out of flower; those 
coming in should have plenty of air. Fuchsias, shift seedlings as required. Water 
maybe given freely; if green fly appear, fumigate immediately. Oleanders maybe 
encouraged by a little eitra heat. Pelargoniums , tie ont into a good shape ; air must 
be given in the morning to strengthen and harden the wood, but shut np early in the 
after part of the day. A little manure-water may be given occasionally. Never allow 
the plants to flag for want of water. See to green fly, and fumigate immediately one 
is detected. Fancy kinds are more delicate than the others, and should have a little 
higher temperature, and not so much water. Stop, pot, and increase for autumnal 
supply. Boses in pots , syringe over-head and water with liquid manure, a* they will 
soon be coming into bloom. Tic up flowering shoots. Scarlet Geraniums, increase 
the supply of water. 
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IN THE STOVE. 

General Operations. — Mr may be given more freely as the sun obtains greater 
power. Bark , where this is used, fresh bark may be incorporated with the bed, which 
should have a portion removed for the purpose, and the rest turn over. Baskets, renew, 
and fill with Hoy a bella , JUschynanthus , Achimenes , etc. ; dip them in lukewarm water 
about once a week. Climbers, continue to dress, train, and tie up. Heat , let a brisk 
heat prevail during the day, relaxing in some degree at night. Bed sjnder and insects , 
these must be looked after and destroyed ; sulphur and water applied with a brush over 
the flues or pipes is the best remedy for the former pest. Potting , by all means finish 
now, if not previously. Propagate by cuttings, seeds, layers, suckers, etc., according 
to the nature of the several kinds. Plunge in a hotbed, which will promote a quick 
growth. Temperature this month may range 80° by day, to 70° by night, and for the 
Cactus tribe 10° or 15° les9. Let neatness be attended to, and all moss, dead leaves, 
etc., be removed from the walls or paths. 

Cultural Department. — Achimenes , Gloxinia t, etc., divide and repot; form 
specimens by planting a few tubers in shallow pans, in a mixture of sphagnum chopped 
up, turfy loam, and leaf-mould. JEschynanthus , train to trelli6-work, or suspend in 
baskets. Amaryllis , pot and plunge in bark beds, if not previously done. Gardenias , 
duly attend to have a succession of bloom, keeping some in a frame, and afterwards 
introduce them into the stove. Ixoras , make specimens by tying them out to form 
handsome bushy plants. Orchidi and Succulents may have an increase in the quantity 
of moisture, which may be provided by more liberal watering, and by dashing it over 
the flues, pipes, or walks daily. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

StRELIT/.IA begin i :. — 1 have had a nice plant for several years, it has, however, 
never flowered with me. It has a rich soil, and is kept in a moderate heat. "What am 
1 to do with it to make it bloom? — B. )?\ [_The temperature in winter should be 
kept at about fifty-five degrees, and the soil should not be too rich, rich soil tends to 
throw the plants too much iuto leaf, light red sandy loam, or Mindy loam and peat suit 
the Strclit/ia best. Having soft fleshy roots, a very moderate supply of water is 
necessary, except when coming into flower, when it may be freely administered. — E d.] 

Greenhouse Kerns. — Hcmg desirous of cultivatiug this interesting and attractive 
tribe on a small scale, to suit ihe dimensions of my little greenhouse, it would assist me 
if you, or auy of your able correspondents, would give me the names of a dozen species 
of such a kind ns require but low temperature. — Pborarensis. [The following will 
flourish in a low temperature, and are all of considerable beauty : — Adiantum Capillus 
Veneris, Alsophila palmatum, Asplenium diversi folium, Cheilanthcs farinosa, Davallia 
Novw Zelaudia*, Gleiehcnia diearpa, Lastrea glabella, Lomaria Magellan ica, Platyloma 
rotundifolium, l’olystichum falciuelluin, P. puugeus, Scolopeudriuiu Krebsii. — Ed.] 

Horticultural Society. — A meeting took place, March 3rd, Col. Cballoncr in 
the chair, at which there was a very full attendance, when eleven new members were 
balloted for, and elected. Of plants and specimens deserving a special notice in the 
Cabinet , we may mention cut blooms of a very fine new Thunbcrgia, from Mr. Ycitch, 
allied to T. prandijtora, with large light blue flowers, somewhat resembling those of a 
Gloxinia. A new Mdastomaccous plant, named Monochetum ensiferum, bearing 
beautiful bright rose-coloured blossoms, and of dwarf, compact, and bushy habit. Three 
plants of a handsome Camellia, called Saccoi nova , raised from seed in Italy, by Sig. 
Succhi ; it is a moderate-sized flower, beautifully imbricated, and very high in the centre, 
colour cleur rose. Also C. Countess of Orkney, white, with rosy stripes. Rhododendron 
Jasminiflorum , a nice plant from Mr. Yeitch, with several tosses of bloom out ; a very 
attractive species. A new Oneidium, exhibited by Messrs. Jackson and Son, of 
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Kingston, was well deserving of attention. The stems arc very long, and bear 
numerous bull' and yellow flowers. A variety of Ly caste Ski mien was 0 U 0 shown, 
having the labellmn pure white. Cypripedium vtllosuw , from Mr. Lawrence, gardener 
to the Bishop of Winchester; a fine specimen. Panda tricolor, from Mr. Edmunds, 
gardener to the Duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick House, who also sent half a dozen 
pots of the double white Primula Sinensis, in very large pots, each plant being very 
bushy and full of blossoms ; all the plants were extraordinary specimens, and measured 
from eighteen to twenty inches across . From Messrs. Cutbush, of llighgate, we 
noticed a beautiful selection of Hyacinths, all being excellent varieties. The gardens 
of the Society contributed, among other things of less note, several new hybrid 
Begouias and Epacrises; the new and large Mignonette ; Ardisia lentiyinosa , with 
white and red berries; Coccosypselon repens , an excellent thing for suspending in 
baskets, the shoots hanging down gracefully, and bearing clusters of blue berries, which 
remain on all the winter ; it propagates freely by se eds. Tinas llrutia was represented 
by a cut branch ornamented with six cones; and from John Howes, K*q , were shown 
some exquisite dissections of leaves aud sml-wnscls of plants. A specimen of the 
branching Fine Apple, from Malacca, excited much interest, having been fruited for the 
first tinu in this country. The base of the main fruit send* out as many as a dozen 
young fruit, and the upper part, or crown, is covered with a very short tmige of stunted 
leaves. A booh ot drawings of this curiosity wu.* also produced, which were made by 
an European arti*t in (’Inna, for the late Mr. Beeves. A resolution of the Council 
wa* explained by the Chairman, to the etlerl that the annual subscriptions of newly 
made member* would not be charged t >11 aftei the l*t of Max. 

Me arc happy to he able to announce that the Society lias at length made 
arrangements tor a display of “ Horticultural manufacture**’ at their forthcoming 
exhibitions, and invite the niakei* or inventors of such articles ns the following to 
send in .specimens. Class A, Heating Apparatus— boilers, hut-watt r pipes, furnace*, 
Hue-tiles fixed, etc. Class B, Machines- tor mowing, wheeling, sowing, transplanting, 
fumigating, wutvung, vennin trap*, pumps, hose, ete. Cium C , Harden Tools- spades, 
fork* hoes, rakes, etc. Class !>, Cutlery — kn>ves, scissors, shears, scythes, pruning 
instruments, ete. Class E, Tottery garth n-pots, hrn k*, pipes, tiles, border-edgings, 
etc. Class I, Labels — m wood, mital, nr gia*s; plain or enamelled, ete Clns* (i, 
Objects tf Decora t to a* glazed ca*e*, aquariums, va*is, d* -ugn* fur fountain*, tlower- 
pot*, basket?, bracket®, chandelier* lor const r\ .dories, etc. C!a*s H , Mato tats for 
( onstmeiion - roofs, ghured ntui ungla/td, ventilator*, a«phaltcs. concretes, slute-work, 
etc. Class I, Tiotcctiny Materia s — net*, wire-work, woven fabric*, mats, straw 
coverings, tents, etc ( la*s K, lice Hues — with or without houev, including all 
apiarian appuralu*, etc. Cla** 1., Phtlomphirnl Instruments — a? thermometers, hygro- 
meter®, a< tiuometer*, etc. Cl. is* M, Miscellaneous for any articles used in gardens, 
not included in the other classes. We consider this a step in advance, am) m the 
right direction. All application? for space to be made to the secretary , on or before 
May Ifith. 

A PHELKaisk®. — Cuttings taken any tunc in \wgu*t root readily in silver sand under 
a l)fll-gla.*s ln gentle heal ot about seventy five degree*, as soon a* rooted they should 
be potted off into small pots, in very *au;U peat, and *et in licit again till they arc 
rooted round the pot, when th y should lie hardened ofl. The soil l have always 
succeeded with, and recommend, is rich peat, made very sandy , if it be poor, n little light 
loam mixed with it will greatly benefit it. The best time to shift them is the month of 
July. If the plants are not bushy, any shoots maybe cut off at that time to make 
them so ; and, after shifting, they should he set out of doors in a limtlar situation to 
that which Heaths would he set in. The advantage of giving them a long period out of 
doors i» mi great, that I should be inclined to put them out by, or » ven before, the middle 
of July, and an occasional watering with clear liquid manure, about once a week during 
the spring and summer month®, will he found of great advantage to thru. In winter, 
a dry and very airy part of the greenhouse should he chosen for them, as they are 
impatient of a confined atmosphere. Treated in this way, they begin to show colour by 
the end of January, and by March arc ornamental enough to grace the conservatory, 
where they will make exquisite ornament* until the season for removal out of doors. — 
7. A’., 1 ant v to. 
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ILLUSTRATION* 

AQUILEGIAS. 

F this genus several species have long inhabited our 
gardens ; one, A. vulgaris , is mentioned by Dr. Turner, 
in that part of his Herbal’* which bears date 1564. 
The four species figured in our plate are, however, of 
much more recent introduction, and all handsome plants, 
place in any garden. For rockwork there are few things 
which are so suitable as the varieties of this tribe, which require 
little or no trouble in eulti\ation, grow well in common soil, and are 
readily increased, either bv division of the roots or by seed. In 
our illustration, No. 1 is Aquilegia Kanaoriemis , a native of the 
dry, rocky districts of north-west Himalaya, from Cashmere to 
Kamaon, groVing at an ele\ation of from ten to fifteen thousand 
feet. It wa9 introduced into the Koval Gardens of Kew through Dr. 
Thomson, and flowers in the open border in the months of May and 
Juno, attaining a height of twelve or fourteen inches. No. 2, A . 
arctica — this \ory showy plant is a native of the wilds of Siberia; it 
is a very hardy kind, grows about eighteen inches high, and makes a 
fine show' on rockwork. No. 3, A. Skinneri (^vn. A. Mexicana ), i* by 
far the handsomest of the genus, and although from Guatemala, a 
country much to the south of any which had been previously supposed 
to produce a species of Columbine, it has proved to be perfectly hardy, 
and has borne some of our sharpest winters with impunity, it grows 
about two feet high, and flowers in great beauty during the summer 
ami autumn. No. 4, A. jucunJu , a line species from {Siberia, growing 
about one foot high; when planted in a mixture of sandy loam and 
leaf-mould. It requires to he kept free from damp when in a state 
of repose, hut freely supplied with moisture during the season of 
grow'th, otherwise the plant seldom flowers. Its pretty blue and 
white blossoms come to perfection in July. This species was raised 
in the gardens of the Horticultural Society, from seeds received from 
the late Dr. Fischer. 

lu addition to the above, the following species are among the best 

L 
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of the tribe, and may serve as a guide to intending purchasers — all 
of them may be procured at the principal nurseries ; — 

Aquilegia alata alba , eighteen inches, flowers white ; alpina } twenty 
inches, blue ; atrosangumca , eighteen inches, deep red ; Canademis , 
eighteen inches, orange, red, and green ; formosa, twelve inches, red 
and orange; fragrans , eighteen inches, pale red; glanduloia , nine 
inches, white and blue ; grandiflora > fourteen inches, large size, blue ; 
leptoceras , eighteen inches, blue and white ; Siberica , twelve inches, 
blue ; sulphurea , twelve inches, pale yellow. 


NOTES OX THE PHILOSOPHY OF GARDENING. 



BY CLEBICUS. 

FBOFAGATIOX OF PLANTS BY 8TBIKINO. 

ANY persons who are gardeners by profession, and 
others who engage in this delightful recreation, are 
ignorant of the true principles of the art, and un- 
able, not unfrequcntly, to explain the reason of many 

processes which they are in the daily habit of 

practising. To assist such in gaining a knowledge of the ‘‘why and 
because” of many things connected with the successful practice of 
gardening and operations connected with the propagation and culture 
of plants, I have draw n up a few brief explanatory remarks, and first 
on that indispensable knowledge to a gardener, the art of propagating 
by striking cuttings, layers, etc. 

When cuttings of plants are put in, being deprived of their natural 
feeding organs, namely, the roots and fibres of the parent plant, they 
receive a temporary check to their growth, and have, to preserve 
their vitality, to fall back in a great measure on their own resources, 
and live almost entirely on the nutrient materials they are already in 
possession of, partly laid up in the cells of their stems, but more 
especially in the buds, or growing parts. Hence it is generally of 
importance to have several buds on eaeli cutting it is desired to 
strike, while leaves, or at least a number, except with evergreens, 
are a disadvantage, by giving off too great an amount of water and 
oxygen. With evergreen plants the action of leaves is so slow', that 
they may be left on, to assist in maturing the pulp for t ho new' roots, 
although in all cases no such organs should be allowed below the 
surface of the soil, w here they only tend to produce canker, and other 
diseases. The lower end of a cutting, especially if from a very 
succulent plant, ought to be cut with a heel of hard or woody stem, 
wherever practicable, and mu»t likewise be cut sharp and smooth; 
this is to prevent the evils of stagnation, and consequently rot. 
through water remaining in the irregularities. The application of 
collodion for the same purpose is very useful, the thin film sealing up 
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the end in a manner so as to shield it from such injuries in a very 
complete manner. The heel of older and harder wood is beneficial 
in preventing too much moisture being taken up by the more open 
vessels, which would render the cutting dropsical, as it is termed. 
For the same reason plenty of drainage is essential, and many plants 
will only strike in pure sand, or in soil where this porous material 
forms a large proportion of its ingredients, affording a quick means 
for the water to pass off. In these cases, water may be supplied 
frequently, but in small quantities, and thus the risk of stagnation 
is avoided. Stagnant water accumulating around the base of cuttings 
induces decay, and the production of numerous animalcules, fungi, 
and other injurious agents, clogging up the pores with sour and 
destructive materials. Heavy and close soils, as well as those which 
are too rich, being retentive of water, are bad for most cuttings. 

Cuttings, before the formation of new fibres or rootlets, have but 
scanty means for furnishing themselves with a supply of food, they are 
unable therefore to bear the loss of much water or oxygen through 
their leaves, hence shading and bell-glasses are useful; the first in 
modifying the intensity of light , as vegetable substances submitted 
to it part with oxygen, and the latter as a means of maintaining a 
certain degree of vapour in their atmosphere ; yet light must not be 
altogether excluded, any more than air, both being of importance in 
the formation of healthy pulp. From these considerations it will 
readily appear that, out of doors, a northern aspect, screened from 
the sun and wind, is found the best place for putting in cuttings in 
the open border. The same principles of shelter apply to the striking 
of buds or eyes. 

Some plants are increased by layering. The strawberry, for instance, 
sends out runners that take root; the willow' and privet, if their 
branches be bent down to the ground, send out roots, and, if then 
separated from the parent stock, form new trees. In the generality 
of instances it is necessary to interrupt the downward flow r of the sap, 
ho as to cause the formation of root-fibres; this leads to the practice 
of slitting, or cutting in a sloping direction upwards, or ringing the 
sterna and branches of various trees, shrubs, and plants intended for 
propagation by layering, and all of which operations fulfil the design 
of checking the descent of the pulp, while the sap going up in the 
central parts is not interrupted, consequently the layered branch 
grows ns well as if it had not been so treated. In all these cases, if 
the soil be too damp, disease is induced. By the close of autumn, 
layers are generally sufficiently furnished with young roots to feed 
them without farther dependence on the parent plant, and may bo 
separated; but they are still weaklv, and in such cases require 
protection from bright sun, and attention to watering. While layers 
remain in communication wuth their parent plant, they are in no 
danger of being destroyed for lack of food ; but when this connection 
is severed, attention to a due supply of moisture for a time is most 
essential. 
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BY H. W., 

| HE great perfection to which this plant is now brought 
B jP lqf vS aj by improved cultivation is well known, and examples of 
jTvflS|fe% it may be seen at our exhibitions ; so great is the chango 
in “ what used to be,’’ even in the same varieties, that, 
as formerly grown, they would now be scarcely recognised. 
Although the culture of Calceolarias is attended with some little 
trouble, yet there are few flowers, in my opinion, which hold out 
greater hopes of still further improvement, and being an experienced 
hand, I have gathered a few hints together for insertion (if )ou think 
fit) in my old friend the Cabinet , hoping they may not be deemed 
amiss, if so, I shall perhaps forward something more on my favourite 
plant at an early opportunity . 

First, as to the shrubby and half-shrubby varieties : these may be 
increased by slips taken oil* in October and November, the lower 
temperature and prevalent moisture* inducing a formation of young 
rootlets ; the true shrubby kinds may be struck in summer, from well- 
ripened shoots, which establish themselves, when potted off, in time 
for winter, and require small pots, with a mixture of light sandy loam 
and vegetable mould in equal proportion. Immediately they are 
potted they should be set in a close frame for a month, which 
will immediately contribute to an early growth, for exposure has a 
tendency to dry the foliage and injure the plants. The soil should 
be kept moist while in the frame, but tie* foliage ought not to be 
wetted, as it has a tendency to rot tin* plants, When November is 
nearly past place them on a shelf in the greenhouse, near the glass, 
where they should remain during the whole of the winter; hero 
they will grow* freely, and as boon as their roots fill the pots, they must 
be shifted iuto larger sizes, which encourages their growth ; for, if not 
removed, there would be a crop of weak-blooming shoots, which 
would injure the proper bloom the ensuing season. In March repot 
them into twenty-fours, with sandy loam enriched w it h well-rot te» l 
cow-dung; the latter being very beneficial, and well suited to the 
Calceolaria. When -April comes in, repot into double the size, with 
the same compost, or perhaps with a greater proportion of de- 
composed cow-uung, and make provision for a very free drainage*. A 
free supply of water and liquid manure is essential here, and alVords 
a corresponding quantity of nutriment; fresh water should be 
regularly used, auu every third watering, liquid manure. The plants 
should be kept in the front part of the greenhouse during the time 
elapsing from autumn to the close of the blooming period, which is 
generally the month of July. In hot sun a canvas screen is requisite 
over the glass. When the stems are withered, I repot those plants 
which are desired for specimens the following year, reducing the 
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balls, and place them in pots one-half the sixe they had been grown 
in. After this operation they should be placed in a cool frame, and 
kept shaded for a month, and afterwards exposed in the shade, in 
the open air, till about the middle of October, when they may 
be removed to the greenhouse as before. They will require potting 
again in March and April following, after which they may be treated 
as in the past year. It is a good plan to take off a large stock of 
offsets every autumn, so as to have a quantity of large two-year-old 
plants to bloom every season. Under this plan of treatment plants 
may be had from two to four feet high, clothed with blooming shoots 
in eacli pari, and these will form a head three feet and upwards in 
diameter. 

If there be a great number of plants, some may be turned out into 
the open border, making choice of a position where they may have 
shade from eleven to three o’clock in the afternoon, as the intense 
heat of the summer mid-day sun is injurious to the Calceolaria. To 
raise them from seed, proceed as follows : as soon as ripe, in the middle 
or end of July, let it be sown in pots, placed in a shady part of the 
hotbed, or forcing-house, where the young plants will speedily come 
up ; the soil must not be kept too moist, as it renders them very liable 
to rot off. When they have become sufficiently strong to bear 
potting off, which will be by the middle of September, pot them in 
sixties, in \cgetable mould and loam, with free drainage — this is of 
great importance. After potting, set them in a cool frame, which 
should bo shaded from mid-day sun, and kept close for a fortnight, 
gradually exposing them to the air; when strong enough, they may 
be removed to a greenhouse, in which find a shady situation for them. 
The plants will be strong ones by t he end of autumn, and will bear 
winter treatment without the least injury, and, if thus got forward, 
the} will bloom the next season. This immediate sowing will not 
do for such seed as is late in the year, the difficulty consisting in the 
almost certain “damping off” of the tender little plants during 
winter, notwithstanding the greatest care that may be bestowred upon 
them, as 1 ha\e myself too often experienced. 


HEMAliKS ON THE TULIP AND TULIP-CULTUKE. 

BY A NORTHERN GROWER. 


CCOllDING to Geauer, the Tulip w*as brought to 
Europe from the Levant in the year 1550, and we further 
learn that it was cultivated in England by J ames 
Garnett, in 1577. The Tulip became an object of 

particular interest in the Netherlands about the middle 

of the seventeenth century, the period when the “ Tulipomania’* was 
raging to that height which has found no parallel, except perhaps in 
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the South Sea bubble, and the railway schemes of our day. I need 
not particularise on the extent to which this species of floral gambling 
was carried, but refer the reader to an amusing account of it in 
Mackay’s 4 ‘ Extraordinary Popular Delusions, 1 * merely observing that 
the taste for Tulips increased in England on the decline oi this 
excitement abroad, and year after year, new and greatly improved 
varieties were raised, resulting in the many splendid flowers now in 
cultivation. 

Florists have dj\ided Tulips into three classes, viz.: — 1, Bi/blcmeni , 
such as have a white ground, variegated with purple, the edges well 
feathered, and the whole forming a well-shaped cup. 2, Bizarre s, 
having a yellow ground, variegated with crimson-purple, velvet, etc. 
3, Boses, with a white ground, variegated with rose colour, scarlet, 
or crimson. To propagate the Tulip by seed, for new varieties, the 
most successful method is to select such as have good strong stems, 
with well-formed cups and most perfect flowers. Such as are selected 
for seed ought to be exposed to the weather, for shading prevents 
the seed coming to perfection ; it should remain on the stems till the 
need-vessels, or capsules, open, then cut them off, with a few inches 
of the stem, and lav them to dry. The best time to sow the seed is 
the month of October. Procure some shallow pans or boxes, which 
fill with light sandy loam, making an even surface to receive the seed, 
which cover with about half an inch of light soil, mixed with one- 
third of stable manure. They will not appear until about the middle 
of March following, and a* the tops will again be dead by the 
beginning of June, it is necessary for them to remain in the pans for 
two years, as they are in general five or six years before they flower. 
After the second year they may be taken up, and planted in good 
new soil every season. 

An open airy place is the best situation for forming the beds for 
flowering bulbs. The natural soil should be taken out to the depth 
of about eighteen inches, and the space filled up with good saudy 
loam from an old pasture, mixed with a small portion of well-rotted 
two-year-old horse-dung. The bed must bn raised three inches above 
the paths, at the outsides, and four inches at least in the middle ; 
this convexity will render it more capable of throwing off the water 
when at any time exposed to heavy rain. The planting is best done 
in the beginning of November, placing the bulbs about five inches 
from each other in the rows, and tiie same distance from row to row, 
being careful to put in each hole a little fine river sand, before you 
introduce the bulbs ; this is not only of great service to the roots, 
but also tends to prevent the attacks of wire-worm and grubs. Tho 
proper depth of the holes is about four inches. After planting, they 
will require very little attention until the latter end of February, 
when most of them will make their appearance above ground; they 
must then be carefully examined, ana if any leaves or bulbs are 
found to be injured by canker, the affected part must be taken off 
carefully, a fine dry day being chosen for the purpose ; if tho wounded 
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part be exposed to the sun and air, it will presently heal over. 
When the flower-buds make their appearance, great care must be 
taken to shelter them from hailstorms, heavy rain, or frosts. This 
may be effected by having pieces of circular board, about twelve 
inches across, to slide on sticks by a hole through the centre. These 
being stuck in the bed by the side of the bulbs will form a cover to 
the flower-buds, which can be raised higher at pleasure. This method 
I think preferable to covering the beds with mats and hoops, or even 
an awning,- until the buds be farther advanced, as I have proved by 
experience that the latter means are apt to draw up the stems bo 
weakly as to render them almost unequal to bear tne cups, and at 
the same time so weakens the bulbs, that good flowers are difficult to 
be obtained. As soon as the colours of the flowers begin to show 
themselves, it is then necessary to cover the bed with an awning, as 
exposure to either sun or rain would cause the colours to mix or run, 
and thus spoil the beauty of the flowers ; as soon as the petals begin 
to fall, the awning should be removed however, and the bulbs pre- 
vented maturing seed, by breaking off the pods, which will strengthen 
them greatly. They may, and indeed in all cases ought, to be allowed 
to remain in the ground until the foliage attains a yellow hue. Lay 
them then on boards, in a dry airy -situation, under cover, until the 
time for planting again comes round. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OE TROPICAL FERNS AND 
LYCOPODIUMS. 

by b. s. 

EENS and Lycopodiums being such universal favourites, 
jlj and of simple culture, whether hardy or tropical, a few 
remarks may be acceptable to the amateur or others 
about to commence Fern culture in the stove. Nearly 
all the tribe delight in shade, aud where there is a stove 
adapted to their culture, a proper situation for them is generally 
attainable. Planted on rockwork at the end of a house, where the 
climbing kinds are permitted to run up the wall, is perhaps the best, 
and iu such a situation, provided the temperature at night in winter 
bo maintained at from 55° to 60*, they will flourish in surpassing 
beauty. A great point, and one frequently overlooked in the case of 
those plants, is to secure for them a period of rest, by reducing the 
temperature in winter to a sufficient degree. Where this is neglected 
the plants become drawn and weakly, so tender indeed, that a little 
sun, damp, or extra air at once disfigures them. From long ex- 
perience, I find the best condition, as to temperature, suited to their 
period of rest is from 50 Q to 60° ; a medium between these two 
points may be maintained, but not much exceeded, in the range of 
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night temperature in winter : a few degrees more for the day may 
be safely allowed, In J uly and August artificial heat ought to bo 
discontinued, and if the stove be kept aired during summer, though 
in moderation, the plants may be kept in good health and vigour. 
The soil best adapted to the wants of Ferns and Lycopods resembles 
that which is generally used for Orchidaceous plants, namely, peat 
of a very fibrous or rather spongy nature, abounding in decayed 
moss; such as is close and heavy is unfit for the purpose. The 
small-growing kinds need nothing else for compost ; but for the larger 
sorts, the mixture of some moderate-sized pieces of yellow turfy loam 
is of advantage. Enough of silver sand snould be used to give the 
soil a gritty appearance. To keep the mixture porous, and to securo 
a proper drainage through the whole, there is nothing so useful as 
well-burned cinders, proportioning the size of the pieces to that of 
the plants. 

Potting may be done when the plants begin to make new roots, in 
March ; they should be so placed that the crown of the roots is about 
on a level with the top of the pot. and have a free drainage. A too 
frequent impression pre\ails that water may be unsparingly used in 
pot culture, which D erroneous. It is true an abundance may be 
administered whilst in a state of vigorous growth, and they should 
nut be allowed to become quite dry ; the more delicate and succulent 
kinds perish if over-watered ; hence the supposed difficulty of growing 
the delicate gold and silver Gymnogrammas , many Nothochlcrnas , 
Cheilanthes , and others. Syringing the fronds, and .sprinkling slightly 
with tepid rain-water, is very advantageous to all but the small hairy 
and succulent species. During the wannest summer weather it may 
be done once or twice daily. 

Some Ferns are increased by seed obtained from the ripe fronds, 
which is sown in pots of fine mould, half filled with potsherds, to 
secure good drainage. Jt is best sown thinly on the surface of the 
soil, and ma\ be covered with a bell-glass and set in a shady part of 
the house. AVhen the joung plants are large enough to be handled 
they may be potted off in small pots, set in bottom heat for a dav or 
two, ana shaded. Most frequently, however, Ferns sow themselves, 
and thus save the trouble of gathering the seed and sowing it ; 
numbers of young ones may generally be found springing up at the 
foot of the parent plant. Many kinds, again, may be increased by 
division of the rhizomes, each piece hav ing some of the fibres attached. 
A few sorts produce young plants at the extremities of the fronds; 
these may be taken off, potted, and shaded as before. 

Lycopodiums may bo increased by cuttings or layers; rotten leaf- 
mould and loam with sand suits them best, in other respects they 
require the same treatment as exotic Ferns. In an early number 1 
purpose to give a descriptive list of such greenhouse and stove Ferns 
and Lycopodiums as are within the means of most persons as to 
price, which may be procured without much difficulty, and afford 
pleasure to all by the beauty of their forms and delicate markings. 
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DESIGNS FOE SMALL FEONTAGE GAEDENS. 

BY. T. RUTGER, ESQ. * 



The accompanying designs are intended as frontages for small 
suburban residences or cottages, and limy be laid out on any scale 
suitable to the allotted space. The designs being intended for small 
grounds, there is not room for much display of taste or variety, but 
it may not be amiss to offer a few hints upon them. And first 
with regard to the walks : — These J should prefer being laid down 



with grass ; or, if gravel be preferred, with neat plants, about two 
inches high at the margins. 
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With regard to the plants and shrubs proper for gardens of this 
description, I should recommend their maximum of growth to be in 
proportion to their situation, as, by this means, a greater variety may 
be introduced. I have seen instances where a single tree has over- 
shadowed a whole garden, rendering void the possibility of anything 
else growing in it. The shrubs should in all cases comprise as great 
a variety of evergreens as possible. Among the commoner kinds 
which I have found to flourish in suburban gardens are the following : 
Common and variegated Hollies, Box, Chinese Arbor-vita?, Aucuba 
Japonica. Red Cedar, Evergreen Privet, and the large-leaved Irish 
Ivy ; the latter plant, which grows luxuriantly in most situations, 
might not only be used to cover walls and fences, but might be 
trained up in pyramids, or in any other form that taste might point 
out, by having a framework fixed in the ground; and if the Jasmine, 
Clematis, or any other light climbers were intermixed with the Ivy, 
they would give a relief, and at the same time add to its beauties 
during the summer months. Respecting deciduous trees and shrubs, 
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I should make use of the lighter and more handsome flowering kinds 
that would thrive, and such as, by an occasional and judicious pruning, 
might be kept within bounds. Decorations might also be introduced 
upon a limited scale, consisting of ornamental vases, and other 
tasteful objects. The plants in the beds or borders should be or 
dwarf and select kinds. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, REMARKABLE FOR THE VARIEGATION OR 
HANDSOME APPEARANCE OF THEIR FOLIAGE. 

BY MB. WM, AITON, SHEFFIELD. 

T HE floral exhibitions, especially those which have been 
held at the Crystal Palace, indicate the increasing favour 
with which plants of ornamental foliage are viewed by 
the public, as well as the attention which is now devoted 
to their cultivation. As a class, 1 am persuaded they 
fairly eclipse many plants which are cultivated solely for their flowers, 
and hope the encouragement afforded to their extended cultivation 
by public competition, and the oiler of liberal prizes, may give such 
an impulse as will cause them to be shown at every floral exhibition 
throughout the kingdom. A selection of the best (and many of 
these are now to be had at a moderate price) should be in every 
collection, and will not fail to aiford gratification to the purchaser 
and his friends. One great recommendation of plants with orna- 
mental foliage is, that many of them are beautiful objects all the year 
round, and in this respect possess additional merit. The descriptions 
given with each plant are necessarily brief, but such, it is hoped, as 
may enable any one unacquainted with the species to select such 
plants as are in accordance with his taste. The stove and greenhouse 
plants will be described separably, and although many of the former 
would grow* in the temperature required by the latter, yet they are 
only to be seen in all their beauty w hen grown in a warmer atmo- 
sphere. 

TIBST DIVISION. — STOYE PLANTS. 

An&ctochilus intermedius. — Foliage beautiful dark green, with 
golden yellow r lines in the middle of each leaf'. 

A. Lowii. — Fine, large, deep velvety green leaves, striped and 
veined with coppery red. 

A. setaccus. — Very dark brownish green, soft velvety foliage, 
handsomely marked w 7 ith golden yellow veins. 

A . jcanthophylla . — Similar to the above, but having a broad yellow 
stripe dowm the midrib of each leaf. 

All the above are dwarf-growing herbaceous plants; the flowers 
are inconspicuous, but tho w ant of attraction in this respect is amply 
compensated by the beauty of their foliage, 

Aphelandra squarrosa . — Foliage rather large, bright olivegreen, 
with a broad silvery white stripe up the midrib, and narrow ones on 
the side veins. The flowers yellow 7 , in a spike. 

A. squarrosay var. citrina, — Foliage bright clear green, the stripes 
on the side veins white, and much broader than m the preceding 
species. Blossoms pale yellow, and stalks reddish brown. 
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A . souarrosa , var. Leopoldii . — Large,, handsome, dark green leaves, 
marked with pure white veins. Flowers yellow'. 

Begonia splendida . — A dwarf species, the young foliage covered 
with crimson down, having a very handsome appearance, resembling 
plush. 

B . Thteaitcsii . — Leaves prettily variegated and mottled with green 
and lead colour. Flowers blush and pale yellow'. This succeeds best 
if grown under a bell-glass. 

B. xantliina , var. marmorea . — Foliage large, marbled and blotched 
with creamy white on a dark green ground. Stalks pink. Blossoms 
white, shaded with salmon. 

Bertohnia marmorea . Syn. Eriocnema marmorea . — Leaves about 
three inches long and two across, curiously ribbed and veined as in 
melastomaceous plants ; w ith broad alternate stripes of olive and 
greenish white. A pretty, little, dwarf, free- flowering plant, the 
blossoms pink, and stems brown. 

Bilbergia Leopoldii. — Foliage from two to three feet long, hand- 
somely \ariegated with alternate bands of green and white. The 
flowers crimson, tipped with purple, in long drooping spikes. 

B , marmorata . — The leaves long, prettily chequered with brown on 
the back ; stem and largo bracts of the flowers bright rosy red, bearing 
green, blue, and white flowers. 

Caladium licolor. — An old, well-known stove plant, having large 
heart-shaped loaves, rich crimson towards tin* inside, and irregularly 
margined with bright green, gi\ing the plant a striking appearance. 

C. bicolor . var. pictaratum. — Similar to tin* above, differing in the 
crimson colour running along the \eins in a stripe. 

C. marmoratum. — Foliage green, covered with conspicuous blotches 
of marbled white. 

C. peUucidum. — Foliage green, wish red spots. 

(\ pictum. — In this specie* the leaves are variegated with cream 
colour on a light green ground. 

C. poecile. — Lea\es h\ely green, with white stripes in the centre. 

Caiathea pardina. Syn, Maranta pardina. — A plant remarkable 
for fine large foliage, of a rich glossy green, marked with a row of 
square, violet-black blotches on each side of the midrib of the leaf. 
The flowers are also \ery showy, of a clear light yellow'. 

Cissus discolor. — One of the most elegant of all the variegated 
plants, foliage rich velvet} crimson and mulberry colour, beautifully 
marbled with pink and white; stems purple-rod. A stove climber, 
requiring to be grown in a moist heat to bring the colours to per- 
fection. 

Coleus Blumei . Syn. Blectranthus concolor picta. — Pale yellow - 
green, nettle-like foliage, with a large chocolate-brown blotch, sur- 
rounded w'ith numerous smaller ones, at the base and in the centre 
of each leaf. This plant forms a nice bush when properly treated. 
The flowers in spikes, small, bluish purple ami white. 

0. Blumei , var. peetinatus . — Differs from the ubove principally in 
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the form of the leaf, which is somewhat narrower and more pointed, 
deeply cut with numerous irregular teeth ; the chocolate blotches are 
also smaller. Both should be in every collection. 

Croton discolor. — A stove shrub, of free habit, bearing laurel-liko 
leaves, bright, clear green on the upper surface, and bright crimson 
beneath. 

C. longifolium variegatwn.— Somewhat similar to the preceding, 
but with bright yellow and less red colours, and the foliage more 
pointed. 

C. pictum. — Habit very compact. Leaves dark green, interspersed 
with large blotches of yellow and red, forming a beautiful object. 

Eieffenbachia variegata . — Foliage a good green, with a broad white 
stripe up the centre of each leaf. 

Dracaena clliptica , var. metadata. — An ornamental stove shrub, or 
small tree, the leaves dark green, covered with pale round spots. The 
flowers not very attractive. 

D. ferrea. — The leaves of this species are destitute of stripes or 
mottlings, but art' very showy, being dark crimson-purple. 

D. nobilis . — This is the handsomest of the genus, and forms 
another of the moat attractive plants possessing ornamental foliage. 
The leaves are line and broad, dark purple, crimson, and green, ex- 
quisitely feathered and intermixed. 

JJ. terminalis . — Another very desirable species, the foliage being 
bright crimson, marked with broad bands of scarlet or red; very 
beautiful. 

Echites nutans. — Foliage green, beautifully veined and netted will) 
bright carmine-red. 

Elaodendron Indicum . — Up the centre of each leaf is a broad red 
stripe, the rest being dark green, spotted with pale green or yellow. 

E. venosum. — A dwarf shrub, bearing dark green leaves, as in the 
preceding species, but mottled with intense brown spots. 

Gesncria zebrina. — A well-known plant, but on that account by no 
means to be omitted from my list; the foliage is ample, broad, and 
spreading, of a rich green, striped with intense velvety black markings 
or blotches. The flowers also are very handsome. 

Gloxinia argyrostigma, var. splendens. — Foliage beautifully varie- 
gated with while along the veins. Flowers dark blue, with spotted 
throats. 

Qy?nnostacJtyon Zeylanicum . — The leaves of this plant have a very 
singular appearance ; the green of the ground-colour is of a dull hue, 
and along the centre of each is a broad stripe of pale blue, with other 
pale blue or load-coloured stripes branching off in a curved direction 
on each side. The flow ers are small, and of no great beauty. 

lloya carnosa , var. pieta.— Foliage dark, shining green, having a 
broad yellow belt along the centre of each leaf ; a very pretty and 
distinct variety. 

II. carnosa variegata. — Decidedly the handsomest of this tribe for 
showy leaves, which aro green towards the inside, margined with a 
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broad belt of cream colour or straw-yellow, and the young leaves 

S ’ d and tipped with pink. The flowers are rosy lilac, and flower- 
s pink. 

Justicia zebrina . — Leaves velvety green, shaded with purple, and 
the veins rosy red. 

(To le continued .) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BY O. 

O W any time in March, April, or May, in pans or boxes, 
but the earlier the better, and place them in a hotbed, 
or the stove to start them. As soon as they are large 
enough to handle, prick them out round the edge of a 
forty-eight-sized pot (four inch), about live in a pot, 
in in moderate warmth till they are established again, 
when they may be removed to the greenhouse or cold frame. The 
soil in which they are pricked out should be one-third well -rotted 
dung from a hotbed, cue-third loam from rotted turf, and one- third 
peat, rubbed through a coarse sieve. Here they must have all the 
air you can give them on mild days, and occasional watering, as the 
fibres down the side of the pot soon dry, but they must not be 
watered until the surface is dry. "When those in the cold frame are 
large enough to touch each other, put them m throe-inch pots singly, 
and return them to the frame; water them well, and shut them up 
close the next twenty-four hours, properly shaded during the heat of 
the day. When the roots reach the side of the pots, change them 
to four-inch pots, and when they fill these, change to six inch; they 
may then stand out of doors in the shade, or, if more convenient, they 
may be planted in the open ground, the soil being properly made up 
for them. The object of raiding things from seed is to obtain new 
varieties, but when we have done ail we can to sa\e the seed from 
the best flowers, the great majority of the new ones are worse than 
the old; and if we have one better in a season, it is fortunate, still 
we may have many as good as the old ones, and in some particulars 
different. 

The Pompone Chrysanthemum is the favourite now, and as re- 
spectable societies are now taking up t ho Chrysanthemum, it will be 
more universally grown. 

Chrysanthemums at this time of t lie year, and from now' till the 
end of June, are sent about the country in cuttings instead of 
plants, and the sooner they are had the better, and the larger the 
plants will grow' by a given time. 

The striking of the Chrysanthemum is so simple and certain, that 
there is only the difference of a fortnight or three weeks in the time 
of possessing a rooted plant. For long distances, I recommend 
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cuttings of Chrysanthemums rather than plants ; first, they are one-* 
third the price of plants ; secondly, they are much less carriage ; 
and lastly, they are but a few hours on the road to the remotest 
parts of Ireland and Scotland, when sent by post ; whereas, plants 
get shattered about for many days, and are often long enough to be 
damaged for want of light, air, and water. Now, then, is the time 
to sow seed for new varieties —imported seed, for it cannot be saved 
in this country one season in a score ; and although we must put up 
with the seed they send us, I have seen some good flowers raised 
from it. The Pompone is saved distinct from the show or large 
kinds, and the advantage of raising seedlings is, that they are useful 
as garden ornaments under any circumstances, jWhile there may be 
found amongst them some worth propagating. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

B NGIUECUM SESQUIPEDALE. Nat. Ord. OrcJtu 
dace<r . — An extraordinary plant, from Madagascar, the 
largest-flowered Orchid at present known. Dupetit 
Thouars, in his “ History of the Plants of Madagascar 
i and the Mauritius,” published in 1822, made mention of 
it under tlie above name, and informed us that it inhabits the former 
island only ; that its flowers were very large and w hite. Since this 
time the introduction of the plant has been ardently longed for, and 
we are happy to say the Itev. Mr. Ellis, the well-known missionary, 
has succeeded in gratifying the horticultural world with three living 
specimens of this noble plant, one of which has bloomed magnifi- 
cently at Hoddesdon, during the renewed absence of that gentleman 
from England. Mr. Ellis states, in a letter to Dr. Lindley, “ In re- 
gard to the Angracum sesquipedale , 1 did not see it in the higher and 
cooler regions of Madagascar, but only in the lower and hotter dis- 
tricts, and there by no means so abundant as the A. superbum , which 
is a splendid-growing Orchid. The A . sesquipedale grows generally 
on tho straggling trees along tho edges of the forest, or in parts 
where tho trees are only thinly spread over tho country. It seemed 
to grow most frequently on the driest parts of the trunks and 
branches of thinly-leaved trees, and though occasionally, yet but 
Beldom seen near the ground. The leaves were neither numerous 
nor large, and in its native state the plant most frequently presented 
a starved appearance and straggling habit. In this state the flowers 
were abundant, and deeper in creamy colour, than when growing in 
the shade. The roots are not matted and succulent, but few in 
number, long, and wiry, frequently running don n the outside of the 
tree on which it grew, twelve or eighteen feet or more. The flowers 
last a long time, and are objects of great beauty. The plant at 
Hoddesdon grows and forms a stem about eighteen inches high* 
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covered with long, leathery leaves, and from the axils of the upper- 
most appear short, stiff flower-stalks, each bearing three flowers, of 
nearly seven inches across , and furnished with a tall-like spur, about 
fourteen inches long. When the blossoms first open they are tinged 
with green, except the lip, which is pure white ; after a time the 
green disappears, and the whole resembles white wax. ( Oard . Chron 
194.) 

50. Symphobicabpus micbophylltts. Svn. S. montanus. Nat. 
Ord. Caprifoliace<B. — An interesting dwarf, oushy species of Snow- 
berry, from hilly districts of Mexico, whence it was introduced by 
Mr. Barclay, of Bur}' Hill, through M. Cervantes, of Mexico. The 
plant is perfectly hardy, flowering through the greater part of the 
summer, and bearing in autumn a large quantity of pretty little pink 
or blush-coloured berries. The blossoms are small, pale rose colour, 
drooping, and much concealed by the leaves, which are ovate, glau- 
cous beneath, and thickly placed. ( Bot . Mag., 4975.) 

51. Camellia reticulata, elobe plexo. Nat. Ord. Ternstr *»- 
miaceas. — Camellia reticulata , presumed to be a native of China, 
appears to have boon unknown in Europe till about 1820, and flowered 
in this country for the first time in 1S2G. The double-flowered 
variety here described by Sir William Hooker was forwarded to 
Messrs. Standish aud Noble by Mr. fortune, and though not stricth 
“double,” the flowers have twice as many petals as the ordinary 
reticulata , of a brighter rosy red, firmer texture, and more regularh 
disposed. They are of a large size, measuring in some cases near 
six inches across. The foliage is u*ry distinct from that of C. Japo- 
nica , being strongly marked with network, and of fine size, (j Bot. 
Mag., 497G.) 

52. Cirrhopetalum Merits. x. Nat Ord. Orchidete. — A strange 
and curious-looking Orchid from Singapore, whence it was introduced 
some )eara ago by Messrs. Loddige. The bowers are small, and 
clo»ely crowded on a short spike, while the sepals, being very long 
and narrow, give them the appearance of a head of dishevelled hair, 
which has induced Dr. Lindley to gi\c it the above name, in allusion 
to the head of Medusa. The spikes are \ellowish green, and the 
flowers pale sulphur, spotted with minute pink dots, at the base of 
the sepals and petals. It blossoms in our stoves in winter. (Bot. 
Mag., 4977.) 

53. Sonebila elegaxs. Nat. Ord. Melastomacece. — From the 
Neilgherry Hills ; introduced by Messrs. Veiteh, of Exeter and 
Chelsea, m whose stove it has recently flowered for the first time. 
Ifc grow's about a foot high, bearing pretty rose-coloured blossoms, 
and fine foliage ; the former consist of three petals, and measure 
about an inch and a quarter across. Tin* stamens, three in number, 
are very prominent, bright yellow*, situated on deep red filaments, as 
is also the style ; the leaves are from four to five inches in length, 
ovate, marked with ribs or longitudinal nerves, the upper side bright 
green, and reddish purple beneath, where the nenea are prominent; 
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the leaf-stalks generally are brown or dull pui^le. No doubt this 
will prove a desirable acquisition to the stove. (Bot. Afa^.,4978.) 

54. Costus Aeee. Nat. Ord. Scitaminecr. — A reedy plant, intro- 
duced originally by Mr. George Don to the gardens of the Horti- 
cultural Society, but, till recently, lost to our collections. In March, 
1855, living plants were procured by Captain Selwyn, and are nowin 
tin* collection at Kew. The Hon. W. Fox Strangways states, “This 
plant comes from the Isles de Los, sixty miles to the north of Sierra 
Leone, on the west coast of Africa. It is valued by the natives as a 
specific in some disorders.” The flowers, which are white, tinged 
with yellow, are produced on stems, two or more feet high, and 
measure rather more than an inch across the tubular corolla ; the 
leaves are dark glossy green, eight or nine inches long, and nearly 
half as much across, narrowly acuminate; the apex of the stems has 
a small crown of leaves. The plant blossoms in the stove in Sep- 
tember, after which the herbaceous stems die down till the following 
spring. (Bot. Mag., 4979.) 

55. IIoya (IRANI) rr lora. Nat. Ord. Asclepiadacece . — A new and 
striking species, lately received from the Island of Nocsa Kambaugan, 
to the south of Java, by Messrs. Rullisson, to whom it was forwarded 
by their collector, Mr. John Heushall. The flowers equal in size 
those of FI. imperial is, but are of a pure white; the foliage is elliptic, 
and rather downy. 

5(5. II r nt ley a CE1UNA. Nat. Ord. Orchidece. — Flowers of a 
delicate sulphur-) elknv, and \ery showy. This is by far the hand- 
somest of the genus. From St. Paul’s, iu South America. 

57. Dev dro b i r m cymtjidioides. Nat. Ord. Orchidecr. Intro- 
duced by Messrs. Ilollisson, through Mr- Heushall, who discovered it 
growing on one of the small hills adjacent to Mount Megamendung, 
in the western district of Java. The flowers are lemon coloured, 
freely produced in short spikes. 

58. Dkndrobium Amboinense. Nat. Ord. Orclndece . — This pretty 
close-flow eriug Orchid owes its introduction to the same gentleman as 
the preceding species. It inhabits the northern valleys of Amboy na. 
The blossoms are of a bright rosy red colour, tipped with pale green, 
and produced up the stem in clusters. 

59. Erica i»hysoiu:s yiresckns. Nat. Ord. Ericacecv. — A new r 
and quite distinct species from the Cape of Good Hope, of close 
habit. The flowers are longer than those of the old and well-known 
B. physodes, , which they resemble in form, but instead of being white, 
as they are iu that plant, are a clear, semi-transparent green colour. 
This species should be iu every collection. 

60. Fagr£a morin d.lfolia. Nat. Ord . Loganiace<v. — The flowers 
of this strikingly handsome new stove plant are trumpet-shaped, of 
a delicate rosy blush, with a pure white mouth, produced in clusters 
ou long terminal spikes. The foliage also is handsome, resembling 
that of the Magnolia. We are indebted to Messrs. Rollisson for the 
introduction of this plant, whose collector detected it in the district 

M 
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of lndramaya, in the western pait of the island of «lava. Worthy 
of a place in every stove. 

61. Fagr.ea peiieohika. Xat. Ord. Loganiacece . — From the same 
locality as the above. The dowers are, however, w Lite ) in other 
respects it resembles the foregoing. 

62. Vaccikicm uiti tukim m. Xat. Ord. Vaccinacea. A dense, 
bushy, evergreen species, with dark green neat foliage, o\ate, and 
thickly set. The flowers are produced in bunches from the axils of 
the leaves, and are of a tine bright crimson colour. Being found at 
a height of ten thousand feet above tin* level of the sea, there can be 
but little doubt of its being quite hardy with us. 

63. Makdirola lakata. X at . Ord. Gesneriace<r. Tn this species 
the leaves are curiously clothed with a soft white down on their 
under surface, as well as the stems. Their habit also is remarkable, 
being closely reflexed one upon the other. The flowers are lilac, 
tinted with purple inside, somewhat like a Foxglove. 

64. ViilKMA spllndkvs. Xat. Ord. &romcUac( , <f > . — A plant re- 
sembling in many respects a Tillandsia . hut with beautifully variegated 
foliage. It puts forth a long scarlet spathe, from the coloured bracts 
of which issue the flowers, of a pure white. This is a handsome 
addition to an interesting tribe of stove plants. 

65. Isolepis uuvciLis. Xat. Ord. Cgpaacete . — An elegant 
slender-growing Grass, well adapted for growing in fancy baskets, 
etc. The foliage is long and gracefully drooping ; each leaf ha** a 
tuft of small flowers at the extremity, giving it a pretty appearance. 
It requires a stove temperature. 

66. BLA>uroKDiA KoitiLis. Xat. Ord. Li/iacetr . — Well adapt* d 
as this is for greenhouse culture, few persons w ho have seen it m 
bloom can fail to admin* it ; when more generally known, we can 
readily imagine no gri enhoiw* w ill he without it. The flowers an* 
liliaceous, bright orange and scarlet, remaining in perfection a long 
time. The foliage is recurved, and resembles a tuft of grass. In 
habit it is dwarf, not exceeding twelve or fifteen inches m height, 
and very free blooming. 

67. Begonia rosace v. Xat. Ord. Began iacca . — The present, 
along with the next species, was introduced by 31. Linden, of 
Brussels, through that indefatigable collector, Ai. r lriana. It is a 
tuberous-rooted kind, sending up fine, rather downy, radical leaves, 
and bearing large blossoms, of a pale roue colour. Altogether, this 
variety promises to become a great favourite. It grows in the western 
Cordilleras of Columbia. 

68. Brook i a hulti folia. Nat. Ord. Begoniacecc . — Another 
charming species, covered with a profusion of small, pure* white 
blossoms. It was originally discovered by MAI. Humboldt and 
Bonpland, on the mountains of Quiudiu, and has been sent from tho 
same locality by M. Triana. 

69. Geskerja cinkabakika. Xat. Ord. Gesneriaccat — AL Linden 
purposes sending out this new plant early in the autumn, and, from 
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wliai we have learned of it, it will no doubt be a great acquisition to 
a tribe; which already numbers so many strikingly beautiful plants. 
The flowers are desorilwjd as of a brilliant scarlet, exceeding even 
vermilion in its intensity, while the foliage also is very attractive, 
not only on account of its great size, but also for its rich velvety 
upper side, and the glowing crimson under surface. It flowers from 
November to April, Introduced from the south of Mexico in Juno 
last year. 
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EGONIA O PULI FLORA MINIMA (Rollisson).— 
This remarkable hybrid was obtained by crossing JR. 
opul {folia and JR. miniala ; the result has been the 
present variety, in which the bright-coloured flowers of 
the latter are borne in umbels like the former. 
a j;mtl \ (RollLsson). — This is a distinct variety, belonging 
to the Massoni section (in which class are such as have long, tubular 
flowers) ; colour bright crimson-red, and of good habit. 

35. Erica eyimta sr per ba (Itollisson) . — Flowers tubular, much 
larger than those of the parent plant (A\ eximia ), of a bright scarlet; 
habit very neat, compact and bushy. 

3(5. Erica amabilis (Kolhsson). — This is a most abundant 
bloomer, with large flask-shaped flowers, white, delicately shaded 
with rose. Very show} and distinct, blossoming from July to the 
commencement of winter. 

37. Azalea Indlc.a, Empress Eugenie. — The colour of this 
variety is a light roM\ the upper petals spotted, large size and 
excellent form. Its habit is compact and it blooms very freely. 
Has had the first-class certificate of the Horticultural Society, and 
a medal. 

38. Azalea Indtca, Impervtrice Josephine. — Clear cherry 
colour, upper petals spotted, good form, of free growth and excellent 
habit . 

39. Azvlev II un nellt. — Messrs. Eollisson inform us that the 
present has proved a very hardy variety. It was selected as the best 
among some hundreds of seedlings, and may be considered worthy a 
place in every garden. The flowers are in large trusses, of good size, 
and distinct from any existing varieties. The top petal is yellow, 
tho others light orange, shaded with scarlet, and each spotted with 
brown towards the base. 

40. Rhododendron pavonium (Rollisson\ — A flue and profuse- 
flowering variety, coming into bloom late. The flowers are deep 
blush colour, with rich spots on the upper petals, similar to those of 
a Pelargonium. 

41 . Rhododendron St am eoedianum ( Rollisson). — - Perfectly 
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hardy, late, and a profuse-blooming variety. It is Inglilv attractive, 
from the bright crimson-puijile and intense black markings on its 
petals. 1 he foliage ali>o is tine. 

42. Rhododendron Pelargoni tti orum (Van llout tc) A 
splendid showy hybrid, of excellent habit The blossoms are pink, 
shaded with y ellow, and most beautifully spotted 


FLORICTJLTURA L OPERATIONS FOR MAY 

iy THE 1LOWLB GVRDEV 

Genfeal Offb \tio\ s — Bedtlnrq plants, put out ns soon as ever the we at her appears 
favourable lit h and border <t attend to sccIuIouhIv keep titan, and till up vnemt 
plates with suitable plants ( attrj iltar i am** and otter noxtnnt i *ert*, if not 
exterminated as muth a» posable will tome toith in inert t«td numbers, anti give time h 
trouhlt , look to Roms especially ( t ttir n ot several things mnv be put in at th< 
commei r nunt of the month, in shown v we ithtr, as Doubt? It alljlottert, Pannes and 
China lloxt* tlu latter reejuire a sb*»iK sitmtien 1'dqin/i, keep mat and rtpur Box 
wht re dt tw lent (»ra** and Latins a* Inst me nth (trait l roll freepu nth Soil, the 
surface of beds and hoidns must b< frequently stmtd with the hoe, this not onh helps 
to keep down wrtds, but isvei) henetnitl to the plants Stnki j/</i,au<i /alt/s Ur 
the plants, must be attended to, *uul tin plants tied up as tlie\ imrensi Water inn m 
drj vveathe r never in gUe t it , the growtn of the plmts thsolute 1\ requites iltentionto 
•npply them with food, wlneh the) e ui onh lcenvc m a liquid form ft etds will 
spriug up faster than ever if imt prevented 

Cviuku Dhakthint — Aljmts , renmvi all weeds running ovrr the roe k work 
amongst them, ehetk Mich is in i\ be >pre iding ten) 1 »r end intermix with eneh other 
The st in f ots she uld he w ittied regulirlv niddelu ete sorts sheltered fiorn heavy rains 
Animats mnv he s wn ti r i siwee* ie n thin e ut and ti ti splint Antirrhinums, turn 
out an) desirable \ trie ties md j ii k out seedling* Btennir s and Verenutah, mnv he. 
sown for next \e tr s blown hu/h the situttien id mu h as hue died down m the 
border diould be marked with *ti< k* r r I ehe h tike uj uielduieh those that require it 
Carnations and Picot ft r s nkthem if mt pievnush »le ne top dre ss, and krep watered 
*S# edlinqi, U w ards tlie cnel of tin mm th when a he ut three inehcs high, transpl mt 
them into large pots or boxes, tilled with neb tint mould <»r loam, placing them fue 
inches npirt give the in % southe in mpeet and ot < annual w tte ring but take care to 
a\e»id wetting the foliage ( olnra stanrhni and ( alampehs st abet , turn out about the 
beginning of the month in a horde! ot loam lottin dung, and a little Hand 1 hey 
should be trained against a trellis, which tiny will cover to \ great extent Dahlia* , 
the plants m forty eight sized pots have am] 1« room for rontmued growth so that there 
la not anj necessity for risking them in the open bed at an earliei peimei than the last 
week m Mav, when danger from freest is over The plants will then he strong, stitr, 
and robust , they must be turned out t irefullv and the outside of the ball of* mot* 
rubbed carefully by the hand, to loosen the exterior roots The holes tor receiving 
them must be made much huger than the hall of roots, anel some good compost, com- 
posed of manure, loam, and hone dust, be mixed with the soil thrown out after putting 
in the plant fill up firmly and water, to settle tin soil and start the plants it will he 
necessary, should the wcithu prove drv tow iter them copiously m the i veiling , soft 
water is tar better than any either Gladioluses, when the) are about a toot high, 
should be carefully staked, and watered occasion dlv Hollyhocks, towards the end of 
the month, lav a good -priiikling of nmnmc over the roots, and two or three fut 
arom d the plants, to keep the soil rod and duly moist Attei d to thinning flu shoots, 
ami water well, occasional!) with liquid maiiuie Lobelias, herbaceous, plant out in 
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beds, in rich soil; they will bloom in July, and continue throughout the summer. 
Nicofiana, plant out also, in leaf-mould and well-rotted cow-dung; they will flower 
handsomely at she same time as the preceding. Pansies, give due attention to watering. 
Plant out seedlings sown in March. Pinks , commence watering with liquid manure 
oucc a week, tuking care not to pour it over the foliage. Polyanthuses , as they go out 
of bloom, take up, part, and plant in a shady situation. Gather seed, and sow in pots 
or boxes. Prepare compost for potting in. Ranunculuses, look over the beds, for they 
are liable to destructive insects, and protect the plants, when in flower, from the sun aud 
rain, which injure their colour. During bloom water every night, but cease to water 
when on the decline. Roses, cuttings put in last September will be ready either to pot 
off, or plant out in beds; after planting, shade from sun and cold drying winds. 
Stocks must be looked to, and all superfluous buds removed, leaving only three or four 
at the top to form the head on which to bud. Keep down green fly, Stocks, Queen , 
sow' the beginning of this month ; it should be done on a border of light sandy soil 
with an eastern aspect, never south, as this would be too hot for them. Sow very thinly 
in shallow' drills, six inches apart ; water iu the evenings. Tulips , when iu flower, 
shade with canvas during rain, and from nine till four o’clock in case of sun. By this 
means the duration of blooming is prolonged. As soon as the bloom is over, the seed- 
vess<K should be cut off. Verbenas, harden off stock for bedding, and towards the 
middle of the month plant out ; fumigate before this is done. Wallflowers , sow for 
September bloom. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, COLD-PIT, AND FRAME. 

General Operations . — Air , admit when the weather permits, and, towards the 
end of the month, all uiglit slightly, increasing by decrees. Cuttings will now' root 
readily in bottom heat. Seedlings should he pricked off before they get weakly'. 
Shade plants in flower. Shift such plant* requiring it, as soon as ever the pots arc full 
of roots. Stop, ns directed last month. Surface soil in pots must be frequently 
stirred, the plant* turned round, ami kept at a proper distance from each other, to 
promote health and vigour. Water will be plentifully required now by most plants in 
a growing state. Keep the plants, pots, and entire erection neat and clean. 

CVi/rt'KAL Depart mint in the Cold-pit and Frame. — Annuals , tender, may 
still he sown for succession. Auriculas , the cooler they arc kept, the longer they 
remain iu bloom. Unless seed i> wanted, cut down the flower-stems as soon as the 
bloom is over. Keep them clear of green fly. Balsams and Cockscombs , sow, or pot ; 
the former require more air and less heat than the latter. Rouvardias , air may be 
freely admitted, and in a week plant out. Chrysanthemums , last month’s directions 
may still be carried out. Mignonette , tree, sow in small pots; when the plants make 
their appearance, stlcet the strongest one in each pot, pull up and throw' away the rest. 
Pentstenwn speciosum, pot into si\ty*si/ed pots, in a compost of loam aud well-rotted 
cow -dung. They should he placed in a close frame for a few days, till recovered from 
potting, tlem give a free admission of air to harden off the plants. Polyanthus tube - 
rosa, plant for autumn bloom. Primroses , Chinese , shift the plants as they fill the 
pots with roots, and remove them to a lower temperature, to inure them to the open air. 
Salrias, propagate for blooming iu autumn aud winter ; seed of S '. patens may be sovvu. 
Stocks , and other half-hardy plants for succession, may now be sown. Verbenas , 
harden oft’ for bedding, and plant out nine inches apart. 

OrijTUR AL Department in the Gueenhoisi :.—Achimenes may be brought in. 
Azaleas, attend to stopping and training young plants, wheu specimen plants go out 
of bloom, nip off the seed- vessels, and shift such as require it. Calceolarias , refer to 
last month’s treatment. Camellias, give occasional supplies of liquid manure, and keep 
a tolerably high temperature, to promote the formation of flower-lmds. Cinerarias , 
seed may be saved from the best, and some of it sown at once, and the plants will 
bloom about the middle of winter. Set the plants out of doors when bloom is over. 
Ericas , Epaerises, etc., attend to watering. Fuchsias, repot for larger specimens; 
attend to lust month’* operations. Lilium lane folium maybe introduced; keepwell 
watered, never allowing them to flag. A sprinkle over-head is of great advantage. 
Pelargoniums , the instructions given last mouth still apply. Shade those which, being 
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early, have come into bloom. Roes must be excluded the house when Pelargoniums 
are in flower, if you wish to prolong the bloom, liases in pots. Keep well watered. 

IN TI1E STOVE. 

General Operations. — Air, admit to keep the temperature down to 70° by day, 
and 60® at night. The atmosphere must be kept moist, by .sprinkling the walks daily. 
Baskets , vases, etc., ma) be tilled with suitable plants, see last month’s directions. 
Cuttings, take off, and prick in sand in bottom heat. Insects , use e\ery means to keep 
them down. Potting, contiuue to repot young plants, to bring them on. Springe, use 
freely, but avoid those plants which are in bloom. Watering requires due attention. 
Weeds, let none be seen; keep everything neat and tidy. Winter-flowering plants , 
cut them down, repot, and start them into growth. 

Cultural Rmmktmkst. — Ac h intents, give water freely to those advanced in 
growth, and support the weak ones with sticks; pot. Amaryllis, water freely those 
coming into bloom ; others going out place m a close pit for a time to ripen the bulbs. 
Gardenias, give water moir sparingly, and place those out of flower m a cold-pit. 
Gesnerias , Gloxinias, etc., svringc daily this class of plants ; repot, haras, see lust 
month’s directions; voting plants may be plaeed in bottom heat to forward them. 
Jasticijs, cut down, repot, and place in hi at to start them. J.ycopods, divide, and re- 
pot. Oleanders will flower more t. «dy if placed in pans of water. Orchids and 
Succulents, those growing fr* fly mav he will watend. Orchids for < \hihition should 
have their tlower-stems tied out, to make a handsome appeal mice. Those .n bloom 
should have the blossoms kept dry, mid may be removed to a lower Umperatuic with 
benefit. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND KEM AUKS. 

ITovf.a Celsu \Ni» Illicifoi.m. — I shall fed much obliged if any of your 
Correspondents vv ill give me particulars of the hist no thud of trialing these plants. — 
A Subscriber, Test on. 

Hortk urn UAL Somfty, April ~th — A uniting was hdd this day , J. RJundv, 
Esq. , in the chair, when twenty -four in v nuinbtrs wen t betid, and an mtenstmg 
paper read on heating horin ultural erect mus. Tin display of plants exhibit! d was 
unusually, fine, comprising ('am* lhu>, Host *, Azaleas, Cinerarias, Orchids, and other 
flowering plants, t**githir with some fine fruits. Of Hoses, were blooms of General 
Jacqueminot, bright scarlet-crimson , Gloire de lhjou, ydlow and salmon, Vieomte-se 
l)eea/es, yellow; Mis. Siddons, yellow; Uevomensis, delicate sulphur ami white, a 
bouquet of the pale ydlow Jiose*odiiolt uea, from Mr. Snow, erardi m r to Earl l)e Grey, 
was much admired, and was -tated to have be* n gather* d from a plant m a pot beating 
upwards of forty blooms. A in w elimbing Tia-seeuted Hose ol a deep yellow colour, 
from South Carolina, it had upwards of forty blooms on u, largi and very double, and 
promise*, from all wo have heard of it, to occupy tin* place of the old, but difficult to 
flower, double yellow variety , it is naund Isabella Gray. Mr. Turin r sm home fine 
and beautifully bloomed spidmeiis of Cinerarias, comprising l.ady Caumy-, lb light, 
Optima, Emptror of the 1 reach, Sir t\ Nupur, Earl of (’laiendon, Ruby, and I«oril 
Palmerston ; also the following cxcellmt »i idlings Mrs Jloyle, fiiu form, crimson- 
purple edge; Raroncss d<* Rothschild, fine shape; Regalia, re-cmbhng Ruby, but better; 
Lady Augusta Vaughan, large, and remarkably -howy ; Prince Albert, crimson-purple, 
good form and habit ; Prince of Wales, good shape. Another seedling from Mr. Rones, 
of Woodford, called delicata, was also shown. Of Orchids, there weie some very fine 
‘•peOmeim, the most remarkable being a large, and well-grown Rcndrolmim densitlorum, 
nearly three feet across, and covert d with large bunches iff its most attractive yellow 
blossom* ; Mr. Lawrence, gardener to the Ri-hop «*1 Winchester, the exhibitor wan 
awarded a fimt-rlauH prize for it. Messrs. Vcitch exhibited a beuutiful collect ion of this 
lovely tribe, as did also Mc*s #rs. Jackson, of the Knighton Nursery. Mr. Parker, of 
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Hornsey, forwarded a handsome new Cypripedium, covered with long hairs, and Mr. 
Warner, a scarce Dcudrobium, named lituiflorum, together with Oucidium bifolium, a 
yellow species. Messrs. Henderson, of Pine Apple Place, exhibited a good collection of 
early Tulips, Hyacinths, and miscellaneous plants. A rare and very attractive bulbous 
plant from Messrs. Veitch, named Griffinia Libouiana, excited considerable interest from 
the brilliant blue tips of its petals, as well as its rarity. From the same gcutlemau came 
also two Epacrises, a white Ixora, and the handsome Acacia Drummondii. Cut flowers 
of llexacentris Mysoreusis and Canua Iriditlora were shown, from Mr. Snow, and 
collections of miscellaneous greenhouse plants from Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, and 
Messrs. Cutbush, of Barnet. Lady Dorothy Seville sent some exquisite specimens of 
anatomized leaves, beautifully prepared and decorated with coloured designs. Cones of 
the new' Larch from China, Abies Kiempfcri, were exhibited, and a paper concerning 
them, from Mr. Fortune, was riad, who states this tree forms a very picturesque object in 
Chinese landscapes, Irom the* lively green of its leave* and cones in spring and summer, 
as w r ell as the decided yellow tints they wear in the autumn; with the Celestial nation it 
goes by tin* name of the Golden Pine. The Society's garden produced a number of 
subjects of exhibition, including specimens of the double while Chinese Peach, 
Forsvthia viridissima, a red hcxangular Camellia, and other good things. 

\<'Iioclinii;m kosi- tm. — This beautiful annual should be sown in beat, and, when 
large enough, pricked out round the edges of four-inch pots, and grown in the greenhouse 
till strong < uough to pot singly in three-inch pots of light rich soil. When these fill 
with roots, let them he exchanged to four inch and onward, till they arc in six-inch pots, 
in winch they will form very fine objects. Some, however, may be advantageously 
planted out in the borders or in beds, and if this be deferred till June you will be more 
likely to »a\e seed, for it will give two chances instead of one. Like lthodanthe Man - 
fflesn , it may be sown m March, April, or May, or in all three months, for a succession, 
or it may be sown now m the open air, if you are careful not to leave it uncovered, and 
avoid sowing it loo deep. It is more to avoid this, than through any other reason, that 
choice things are sown in pans, pot'., or boxes, the seed can then be sown aud covered 
exactly a* much as we like, and with valuable seeds it is an objict to make every one 
grow. We are indebted to a German grower for these hints as to the culture of this 
popular annual, and we wish it were moi\ generally the practice than it is to give 
directions for the culture of all the new seeds sent out. 

Cai.ami’Klis sc a her. — I have successfully propagated this plant for some years as 
follows. During the mouth of January, I place an old plant in a vinery or hotbed, so 
as to induce it to break, and as soou as the shoots are three inches long, take them off, 
with a small piece of old hark adhering to the cuttings. 1 place them in light vegetable 
mould and sand under glasses ; they quickly strike root, and will be lit for potting in a 
month. The best compost consists of loam, well -decomposed manure, and leaf-mould, 
in equal parts. Thus* raised, the plants (lower well the first year, while those from seed 
will not blossom until the second. Seed requires to be sown as soon as ripe, and if 
placed in the greenhouse, or frame, the young plants will be fit for potting off in April. 
— 1). M. 

On k vising the Cai.c koi aria from Spud.— T he pots for sowing in should be 
filled half full with drainage, over which lay the rough siftings of the soil to he used, 
and fill up the pots to within an inch of the ruu with very line -sifted rich garden soil 
aud silver sand, in equal proportions. A geutlc watering with a tine rose should then 
be given, aud immediately after sow the seed very thinly, not covering it with any soil. 
Mace the pots in a close frame or under a hand-glass in a shady situation; it is much 
better not to give any artificial heat. Carefully avoid any exposure to the sun, by 
shading with brown paper or mats; for if the soil becomes dry after the seed has 
commenced germinating, it is sure destruction to the plants. If the situation is of the 
proper temperature, water will he very seldom required. As soon as ever the seedlings 
are strong enough to bear pricking out, prepare pots as for seed, aud carefully transplant 
ami place in the same shady situation as before; from these store pots they will soon 
require to be potted off singly, and will be found to grow very rapidly. During winter, 
the plants will succeed best on the shelves near the glass in the greenhouse ; and if kept 
freely shifted until the flower-stalks appear, they will make flue blooming specimens. 
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Never omit fumigating immediately the green fly appears, as they are sooner affected By 
this pest than any other plant. One of the most frequent causes of this insect is, 
allowing the plant to become pot-bound, therefore attend to repotting. — L. Davis, 
Chrysanthemums. — The following descriptive list of a few of the finest Chrysanthe- 
mums may prove of service to the amateur; the sorts enumerated ure the best of their 
class, and may be depended on. Twenty -four Show Chrysanthemums, — Alfred Salter, 

a fine large flower, nicely incurved, rosy lilac. Annie Salter, one of the finest globe 
yellows. Aregiim, large, aud well incurved, amaranth-maroon. Albiu (Jondercnu, fine, 
early, aud well incurved, bright plum-eriuisou. Auaxo, large, aud well formed, early 
bloomer, orange-red. Beauty, line show flower, incurved, peach-blush. Christophc 
Coloinb, w imsun -violet, incurved. Defiance, very pure white, a fine incurved flower. 
Dupout de 1’ Eure, carmine-orange, very finch inclined, n roust nnt flower. Elizabeth, 
clear white, iucurved. EonnOMtin, light yellow or primrose, good form, incurved, early. 
Golden Cluster, fine yellow. 11 ermine, blush, with eanninc-purple tips, early, 

beautifully incurved, extra. Irene, blush -white, a nice flower. I«eon Lcquay, lilac- 
purple, incurved, very fine. Lc Trupheto, clear yellow, fine form. Lyciu*, orange-red, 
incurved, flue form, but a late bloomer. Madame Fuitado, meurved, white aud rose, a 
nice flower. Madame Lebois, creamy pink, a line incurved flower. Madame Amir), rosy 
blu-.h and lemou colour, incurved, and very tine. Flatus, bright deep ullow, incurved, 
extra. Queen of England, blu-.li- white, meurved, very fine, early. Kosa Mystica, rosy 
peach, flue. Themis, clear rose colour, incurved, extra. Twelve Pompone or Minima 
Chrysanthemums. Aigle d’Or, light yellow, neat form. Apollon, fine clear yellow, full 
flow < r, but late bloomer. Aurore Borf'ale, deep orange, extra. Bijou d’ Horticulture, 
fine creamy white, good. Brilliant, orange-red, free, guod early flower. CVdo Nulli, a 
very neat white, early. Duraflet, rosy lilac, verj double, extra. Eli/a, amber colour, 
wry dwarf and double. Indiana, deep rosy red, full flower, carl). Kiquiqui, deep 
purple-crimson or plum colour, very distinct, ext) a. Suinte Thais, cinnamon -bull’, with 
orange centre, full flower ami neat form, carlv. Zebra, lilac mottled, with light c< litre, 
distinct and fine. -—/A JC. 

To destroy Worms on Grass Lawns, etc. — O f the many methods which have 
been recommended for destroy imr worms, 1 have found corrosive .sublimate the most 
efficacious. By* means of it 1 cleared a piece of irrasn from winch it seemed almost 
impossible to eradicate the woiui->, the surface of it being always covered with cnMs, and 
looked most untidy; but for < ijrhtceu months after this was applied, scared) a single 
ca-t was to be seen. I use the solution of the corrosive sublimate, of the .strength of 
one uu li re to fort) gallons of water, having dissolved the sublimate first m a little hot 
water, and thoroughly mixed it. 'I lie requisite quantity of each being prepared, the 
whole should be well stirred together, and commencing at one cud of the lawn with the 
watering-pot, without a rose, let the Mir face be entirely flooded; if any part of the 
ground is missed, the grass will **oou be as bad as ever with the worm-casts. Directly 
after the solution has been applied the worms will make tbeir appearance, which I have 
always picked up. The dose may be made sufficiently strong to kill them on the Mirtaeo, 
or even in the ground; but this i*< attended with danger to the gra*», particularly ou 
light soils. I therefore consider picking them up the best. If possible, the ground 
should be gone over a second time, after an interval of three or four days. Attention 
should also be paid to the state of the ground, which should neither be soaked with raiu 
nor parched up with drought, but in a middle state. Great care is at all times necessary 
in using this deadly poison. It is al*o useful in destroying slugs, etc. — W\ Dawson. 

Parchment Labels. — To restore the fuded names which arc often to be found ou 
parchment labels, aud which may bo apparently gone for ever, nothing more is necessary, 
when they have been written with in/;, than to rub over them a little tincture of galls, 
with a small brush, when the blackness will be restored, and they may be easily read. 
This may be useful to some among your many readers. — Tyro. 

Heaths for Edgings. — As remarked by one of your correspondents, no one can 
form any idea, unless they have seen it, of the pleasing effect produced by the adaptation 
of that truly beautiful British plant, Erica ruiyaris, to the formation of edgings. The 
edging should be made from eight inches to a foot in width, and occasionally clipped 
flat; the plants will then flower profusely.-—/. Toueis, Jldon, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

KITIISIAS. 

No. ]. F\in Okt.wy. Ao. 2. Etoile nr Nonn. 


are indebted to Messrs. E. (>. Henderson and 
MTitllMl iS <’ n * or ^ u ‘ opportunity of figuring the two above- 
K^Sry^lQ named new vaii< lit*-, both raided by Mr. Banks, who 
^ as ^‘'ru so MHve^ful in hybridizing the Fuchsias, 
and of whom Ine aboxe respectable firm purchased 
the stock, along with that of other*, all of great merit. Fair Orianu 
is an excellent ly formed flowin’ of t fie light class, an abundant bloomer, 
very dwarf and spreading in its habit, the light scarlet corolla con- 
trasting beautifully with the pun 1 white sepals. This will, no doubt, 
prove a fax ourite. Etoile du N oni is an erect -grow ing x ariety, more so, 
indeed, than many of Mr. Banks’s seedlings; the rich deep plum 
colour of its corolla we ha\e seldom seen exceeded, the petals are 
well exposed by the sepal* recurving upwards, and are of good size 
and substance. 


Son for the opportunity of figuring the tw 
named new vain lit 1 *, both raided by Mr. Bai 
H® Ini'- itirn so mu vc** ful in hybridizing the ] 

s . KrLr /7 oti.l ill* Iti.nt 1 ink it nAn f • »!»!/> tv 


STOCKS AND ASTERS. 


BY 0., MIDDLrSEX. 


11 ESE two annuals are grown by everybody, and there 
IUV n °l two better qualified to gratify the cultivator; 

th( T muR l' S 0() d seed, for neither of them are 
worth the room they occupy if they are second rate. It 
has been said, by very old and experienced gardeners, 
that the manner in which they are cultixated tins a good deal to do 
with the doubleness of Stocks, and that if theyaro kept growing free 
from the time they are up to the period of bloom, the greater part 
will come single. I cannot say l have e\er tried this, because my 
very early lessons were to starve them until the time of planting out, 
and to keep them very dry ; in fact, 1 have always kept them without 
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water, after they had six leaves, until the lower ones turned colour, 
and then planted them in good rich soil. 1 have always been 
fortunate ; but in the saving of seed I lia\e been always careful to 
cut oft* all the growth and bloom as soon as a few bottom pods have 
begun to swell, and thus to drive all the \igour of the plant into 
those few pods. 1 have a strong notion that this is the only way to 
secure a goodly proportion of double ones. But there are se\eral 
points worth attending to in the management of Blocks and A stirs, 
and none more important than in the mode of planting out. Asters, 
if planted iu loose ground, just as it is dug up, will generally curl on 
the leaf, and Stocks rarely do well ; the ground should be trodden dow n 
hard all over the bed, and then it may be raked smooth and lined 
out, Asters a foot apart every way. Stocks nine inches; and in plant- 
ing these out, an iron-shod dibble must be used, and the earth closed 
firmly upon the root, the dibble leaving a hole on the side, so that m 
watering it is filled. The plant' make but little mo\e the first few 
day s, but afterwards grow rapidly until the; come into Jlow er, and 
then it is t hat, if we want to sate sied, we must sacrifice in some 
degree the appearance of the Aster', because the crown blooms are 
the onl} ones to depend on, and the side ones should he all cut oil’; 
besides, not one of these crown blooms should be sated that is not 
full to the centre. The entire \alue depends on the doubleness, “o 
that am deficiency in the centre is fatal. With regard to the Stock', 
the loss of the single flowers is nothing ; so that directly a few of the 
bottom pods are set, cut oil* all the upper part of the spikes amt 
remote all the side growth, the Med will be much finer, and, so far 
as my experience goes, much bctt< r. In growing interim diatc Stocks 
for potting, sow in July, in the open ground, aid when tiny hu\e 
four or six haws, prick them out in lour-inch pots, about five in a 
pot, of dean loam, clo'O to the t dgc : when done, gi\e them one 
watering and put them in a cold frame, with a very dry , hard bottom, 
that the superfluous water may run away when they are watered; 
but keep them without water till they exhibit a real want of it, then 
wet the soil w* 11 all through, and let them haw* no more till they flag 
again. They will not grow much in the winter, but they will show 
their bloom early in tin* spring. As soon as any one in a pot office show s 
flower-buds you can see whether it be single or double. If a double 
one shows, turn out tin* ball of earth whole and squeeze it out, without 
disturbing the others, return the hall to the pot, and fill up tin* hole 
with soil. In this way you may, from a quantity, pick out a few double 
ones every three or four days; j< t those double ones be potted 
singly in four-inch pots of good rich soil, say two-thirds loam from 
rutted turves, and one-third decomposed dung from an old bed. But 
them in a cold frame by tin insehes ; let them haw* abundant air and 
free watering, for they will grow rapiulv, and want it; they will 
attain a good si/e before blooming, and quite fill their pots. Ten- 
wet k Stocks for early blooming must be saved just the same; if you 
want all double iu pots or in a bed, you must let them be starved 
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till they show their buds, when they may be potted singly till the 
time of turning, simply regulating the time of sowing according to 
the period you want thorn to bloom. Mr. Hopwood, of Twickenham, 
who was famed for his double Stocks, used to insist that if they were 
sown when the moon was decreasing, they would all come single ; 
and if sown when the moon was increasing, they would come double, 
and the old gentleman would never be persuaded to the contrary. 
But although every cultivator acknov\ ledges that there is a great 
mystery about Stocks, few either believe that the moon has any in- 
fluence on them, and perhaps still fewer think it worth while to try 
the experiment. This year the intermediate Stocks, in many locali- 
ties, come so generally single that they may be said to be a total 
failure ; not half a dozen double in a whole light, certainly not one in 
ten. The whole time therefore bestowed on potting singly was 
lost, besides their taking up considerably more room. I should like 
to hear whether this fatality is general. I have it from half a dozen 
noted growers that they never remember such a general failure. 


OX THE PROPERTIES OF THE AURICULA. 

HIT AN EXPERIENCED CULTIVATOR. 

S there appears to be a little diversity of sentiment 
among growers of favourite florist’s flowers in different 
parts of the country, it would be well to settle this, by 
living a systematic plan of coming to a just conclusion 
as to the merits of the various flow'ers in question, by 
by mutual consent and agreement, the most essential 
properties of lirst-ralc blooms of each class. Having given my 
almost undivided attention to the Auricula for many years, I may 
be permit tod perhaps to state what 1, in common with several good 
judges, consider should constitute the properties of a good Auricula. 
The tir.st essential property is, doubtless, form ; for however pleasing 
or agreeable the colour of any floret’s flower may be, without ex- 
cellence in this respect, it must be regarded as worthless; beauty 
and correctness of form and outline are what the floret aims at, and 
it is this which principally distinguishes a hybrid of universal accept- 
ance from a species ; and although the botanist, strictly so called, may 
consider such flowers as monsters, yet to the eye of taste it is 
pleasing to have a chaste and symmetrical form combined w ith other 
excellences, as may be seen in a choice flortet’s flower; it is the 
endeavour to excel in this particular to which the energies of the true 
florist are directed, and wdiich has given rise to the many beautiful hy- 
brids of our time In f his t here appears to be a continual progress, not 
that it is even probable that the standard laid down by good judges 
will ever he altogether attained, but the approach to this mark is 
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visible from \ ear to year. In the Auricula, the shape of the corolla 
and proportion of the tube should first be considered, as, however 
excellent in other respects, a notched or undulated margin is a draw- 
back, which no brilliancy or (dearness of colours can atone for ; the 
same may be said of a disposition to cup, instead of the petals laying 
e\en ami Hat, without which the chief beauties of the otherwise tine 
bloom are lo>t. In some Dowers we tind a tendency to crack in the 
paste towards the tube; in others, the anthers shrink, leaving a 
hollow' centre; in otlnrs, again, the tube may uot be perfectly round, 
— all which defects must In* considered serious drawbacks to the per- 
fection of form; besides which, accidents to blooms, caused bv the 
carelessness of the exhibitor (although by no means lowering the 
prestige of the unhvulunl variety, being fortuitous injuries), as 
bruises and the like, would of course disqualify such blooms for a 
prize. As to colour, d»*pth and intensity must ha\c the preference, 
when otlur points arc equal, to that ot a dull appearance; the moie 
distinct the margin, the purer the white, and the darker the ground 
or hod} colour, the greater will be the merit of the llovver, e>pecmlly 
where the tints are clearly portrayed. Ji annum, or the best distri- 
bution of colour, is another point to which 1 nui-t call attention ; on 
taking into consideration the proportions of colour, a good judge will 
give preference to those blooms in which the paste, the ground- 
colour, and the white, grey, or green edge are distributed in the 
most equal proportions; that is to say, the nearer the distance be- 
tween the tube and the inner margin of the deep hand approxi- 
mates in measure to the hand iwdf, the liner are the proportions ; too 
great or too little width in this respect destroys the symmetry of the 
Dower. Uniformity in size of the pips is another essential in a good 
truss of bloom, nothing looking so awkward as different -sized 
flowers iu the same truss, or when 4 some blooms have precedence in 
flowering over others. In size, medium pips come best m general ; 
although, course, a large flower mint be preferred, where other 
properties are the same. A strong, upright stem is an additional 
merit in a fine flower, and an evidence of good management in culti- 
vation. "Where plants are exhibited iu pots, this can always be seen, 
but not properly if shown m bottles, as is frequently the midland 
county practice. The number of pips in a truss varus according to 
the locality, se\ en being considered requisite in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis; in any case, not less than five should be considered 
sufficient, unless with seedlings of the first year’s bloom, when three 
pips should be regarded as the smallest admissible number. 

Helfs, or those A uriculas w ith one colour (except the eye), may be 
judged by the same principles as to form, uniformity, size, etc., 
although a somewhat larger eye is in this class a desideratum. 

In various districts different systems of exhibition are practised. 
Iu the south it is usually the custom to show in pairs ; in other parts 
they are exhibited in classes, etc. — all which are matters of taste; yet 
it ia desirable that some uniform practice were adhered to. 
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on the lawn should bo of the most choice hinds, and the clumps may 
he disposed of with (lowers in masses, or otherwise, as taste may 
direct. Sites for two covered seats, or for alcoves, may be seen in 
the corners, at the farther end of the plan. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, 
REGENT’S PARK. 

N the 20th of May, this excellent Society held its first 
exhibition of this season, and it proved a very good one. 
The attendance of \isitors was very great, the compe- 
titors numerous, and the plants in good condition. 
Under the able superintendence of their estimable 
. Marnoek, the ground* also displayed skilful manage- 
ment and good keeping. 

Of new plants , which class we mention first, as being that to which 
a more than ordinary interest always attaches, there were several good 
things, to which Messrs. Yeiteh and Son, of Chelsea, contributed. 
Rhododendron Veitchi* an immense (lower, as large or even exceeding 
R. Edgcicorthii , pure white, with a slight yellow streak on the upper 
petal, the edge* criinpi d, like those of Azalea crisp [flora ; it appears 
to be, however, but an indifferent grower. Gesnera Miellezi , a most 
abundant bloomer, producing its flowers in the same way as G. 
Donckelaeriy each two inches and a half long, light purple, month 
crimson, and the throat yellowish; the foliage is dark green, largo 
and fine. Mr. Iverv, of Burking, sent a small specimen of the very 
attractive Viburnum macrocephalum , not more than a foot and a half 
high, with a large head of blossoms, like an Hydrangea , se\en inches 
across, of greenish white flower*. Mr. (Jlendinning, of Chiswick, 
exhibited a hand*orne specimen of Farjugium grande , of which we 
have given a description and figure in the present number. We may 
add, that nothing in the class of \ariegated plants or of ornamental 
foliage can approach it ; the specimen was three feet across, and 
about half as much in height. The upper lea\es are not so richly 
spotted as the lower ones, which are near a foot across, and of a 
beautiful shining green and jcllow. The same eminent cultivator 
contributed specimens of Abies Kcempferi , a foot and a half high, a 
handsome new Larch from the north of China, with long graceful 
foliage of a lively green ; also JJidymorarpus JJumboldli , not strictly 
a new plant, but one deserving of greater attention than it has re- 
ceived ; the flowers are small, of a unity lilac-blush tint, on stems 
six inches high. Messrs, (hit bush and Son had Genetyllis liookeriana , 
from Western Australia; flowers dull orange-red, the petals curling 
back when old, when young, tubular; the leaves dark green; a free- 
blooming plant. A new forcing Pelargonium, named BJanehfleur, a 
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very free bloomer, while, with a small rosy purple spot in the upper 
petal, but wants form ; however, for early forcing it will prove useful. 
Messrs. Lane and Son showed Rhododendron Edgeworthii t pure white 
blossoms, four inches in diameter, and Rhododendron sulphurea, 
dwarf plants, about one foot high, flowering freely, and although 
small, the blossoms are very pretty, creamy yellow, with deep yellow 
spots. Mr. Green, gardener to Lady Antrobus, had Tetratheca 
ericifolia , a native of Australia, a foot and a half high, covered with 
lilac-pink blossoms, having a small maroon centre. Messrs. Standish, 
of Bagsliot, sent Rhododendron Umbatum , the ground-colour blush, 
each petal margined with crimson, very distinct and beautiful, the 
heads rather small, but blossoms individually large. Messrs. Frazer, 
of Lea Bridge, had several good things, especially Azalea , Eulalie 
Van Gecrt, shaded blush, with white edges, rosy carmine spots in the 
upper petal, of fine substance and smooth outline ; A . Indica magni- 
fied , var. alba plena , with semi-double, pure white flowers, a very free 
bloomer ; Rhododendron roseum fioribundum, a very free bloomer, 
adapted for early forcing, the flowers rosy carmine, with small 
maroon spots. Mr. Parker, of Holloway, exhibited a new Cattleya 
from Brazil, pale blush, with a bright purple lip, the flowers three 
inches across. Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, also sent two inter- 
esting Orchids, one a variety of Oncidium pnlehellum , with small 
petals and sepals, blush spotted, the lip large, white with a slight 
tinge, and yellow in the centre: the other Cypripedium sp., from 
As>am, the upper petal brown, edged with green, the side petals 
brown towards the centre, shading off to purple at the sides, the 
“slipper” pale green, with fine brown veins. Mr. Gaines, of Bat- 
tersea, had a large plant of Rhododendron aureum , from four to five 
feet high, covered with numerous heads of pale sulphur-coloured 
flowers, the upper petals spotted with a deeper tint, promising to be 
a good acquisition. Messrs. E. G. Henderson, of Wellington Hoad, 
forwarded some new and rare Conifers, as Cupressus Lawsoniana , 
Chamacyparis thurifera ♦ and others. The collections of Orchids 
were very good generally. Mr. Clarke, gardener to C. Webb, Esq., 
of Hoddesdon, gained the first prize* for a collection of twelve, which 
included Dendrobium nobile , I). tor tills, Cattleya J tfossice, Phalenopsis 
amabiliSf and other fine species. 

Roses in pots were* tine, especially from Messrs. Lane and Son, of 
the Berklutmpstead Nursery, well grown, at least five feet high, and 
pyramidal, in a collection of ten \arieties. Mr. Francis was second. 
Azaleas were well grown, and niceh bloomed; the best were from 
Mr. Turner, Mr. Bray (gardener to Baron Goldsmid), Messrs. Peed, 
Taylor, and Ivory. Mr. Brav, in his collection, ha & Prince Albert, 
a tint* orange-scarlet ; Messrs. Ivory Duke of Devonshire, fine shape, 
light red ; Mr. Turner Purpurea arborra , a very large flower, bright 
purple, with crimson spots; Optima , orange-red, fine substance; 
Beauty of Sunning JIM, salmon-rose, semi-double. Mr. Taylor had 
Triumphant , a clear satin rose, spotted with carmine. 
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Cape Heaths were from Messrs. Williams, Cutbusb, Glendinning, 
Green, Taylor, Harlock, Rhodes, and Whitbread. Among the varieties 
we observed Florida , a well-bloomed bushy plant ; Alberti, orange- 
buff, waxv tube ; Pcrspicua nana , blushes bite ; Yentricosa coccinea, 
rosy blusli, fine ; Yestita rosea , the w horls of rose-coloured waxy 
flowers having a very attractive appearance ; Hartnelli virens , 
brownish red, with white mouth. Pelargoniums were in considerable 
quantity, and first-rate condition ; exhibited by Messrs. Nye, 
Wiggins, Windsor, Weir, White, and others, among the class of 
amateurs; and by Messrs. Turner, Dobson, Frazer, and Bragg, 
amongst nursery men. The best were Saracen , Wonderful , Carlos , 
Majestic, Laura , Mrs. White, Gem of the West, Governor- Gen era l, 
Fandango , Lucy , Sanspareil , and Jlota , many of them splendid, well- 
bloomed specimens. Among Fancy Pelargoniums we saw collections 
from Messrs. Turner, Frazer, Brairg, and ('utbusli. The best varieties 
were Madame Sontag , Lady Hume Campbell . o/* Silver , 

0/* Lake, Celestial, 1 veiling Star , and Jenny Lind . Of seedlings, 
the finest were, Adela, pink, with white exe; Celestial, similar, 
and Dinah, \erv dark upper petals. 

In Yariegated Geraniums we noticed Hotel de Clung , the foliage 
small, with a broad rim of white, and deep rosy hand, flower intense 
scarlet; Peltatum variegatum, an iw-leaved sort, with variegated 
foliage, much curled, the flowers pink ; both were from Messrs. 
E. G. Henderson, of Wellington Road. Of Stove and Greenhouse* 
Plants there were numerous and excellent collections, the chief being 
from the following growers: Mr. Whitbread, Mr. (Jreen, Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Hamp, Mr. Barter, Mr. I)o<bh, Mr. (’arson, and others. Among 
the specimens we take occasion to record the following as beautiful 
specimens : Eriostemon ner folia , well bloomed ; Jloronm Drummondi , 
covered with Miiail rosy pink flowers and neat foliage ; Ixora coccinea, 
Aphelexis spectabilis grand 1 flora, Francis era confer! folia, large purple- 
blue flowers: Pimeha spectabilis, well bloomed: Tetra theca ericifolia ; 
Ixora Javanica , orange-yellow, finely grown. Choice collections of 
Cinerarias and Verbenas were exhibited, a notice of which we must 
for the present defer. 


A WORD ON VJOLETS. 

KY MB. W\ GHtnv, PLYMPTOff. 

VERT garden ought to have a shady place devoted to 
the several *orts of Violets, which require little or 1 o 
trouble to grow, are almost unequalled for delicacy of 
scent, and bear a profusion of pret*> blossoms. 

The Russian \ inlet is a charming little flower, fre- 
quently coming into bloom at the mont uninviting season of the 
whole year. I have grown it, and several other kinds, as the Double 
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Purple, Neapolitan, Tree Violet, and ‘some which I do not know by 
name — the whole of them well worth growing by those who would 
have a succession and variety. They love shade, but require water 
and air, and may be forced, without much trouble, in a one-light box 
frame, in or out of pots, as preferred. I prefer having them in pots 
or pans for forcing, which admits of a supply adequate to my demand 
at any time, and as soon as one set have gone out of flower, they are 
replaced by others. Some may be placed in a slight bottom heat, to 
bring them forward before others. The Neapolitan Violet is the 
be^t for keeping in succession, and is very handsome ; its blossoms 
of delicate pale blue afford a pretty contrast to the* w hite and darker 
varieties. Pew flowers are more manageable than this ; for with a 
little protection a constant succession of flowers may be kept up 
from November till spring, and out of doors the supply may be kept 
up till they are eclipsed by other more showy, but not sweeter 
flowers. A succession of bloom, from one sort or other, may be 
obtained almost all the year round, if attention be directed to 
watering and shading. 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF STOVE AND GKEENHOOSE 
PLANTS, REMARKABLE FOR THE VARIEGATION OB 
HANDSOME APPEARANCE OF THEIR FOLIAGE. 

BY ME. WM, AITON, SHEFFIELD. 

FIRST DIVISION. — STOVE PLANTS. 

( Continued from page 12G.) 

ARANTA ALBO LINEATA.— Foliage bright dark 
green, regularly striped with white, and shaded on 
the under surface with purple. 

M. mica ns . — A small species, having a light fea- 
thery stripe up the centre of its dark green, 
shining leaves. 

M. rcgalis . — This is a very handsome plant, the ground-colour of 
its leaves bright green, with lateral stripes of rosy red ; the under side 
purple. The price of this species is at present high, but- another, 

M. rosea lincata , which in some degree resembles it, may be had at 
a reasonable rate. 

M . sanguinca.— The upper side of the leaves is a bright grass-green, 
and the under, clear rosy purple ; the flow ers are also showy, being 
borne in large spikes, scarlet and w'hite. 

Jf. vittata .— Light green foliage, covered with w'hite stripes. 

M. Warscewiczii . — Large, deep green, velvety foliage, with a fea- 
thery stripe along the middle of each leaf of a clear, pale green, 
margined w*ith blotches of a deeper colour; under sides purplish 
brown. 
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J!£ zebrina. — A large-growing species. The ground-colour of the 
leaves is a dark velvety green, striped and margined with a paler tint. 

The A larantas are plants of handsome habit, growing freely in 
any light rich soil, and may be readily increased by dividing tho 
roots. 

Niphea argyroneura. — The leaves are deep green, beautifully reti- 
culated with silvery white veins, and pale purple on the under sides. 
A dwarf-growing plant, bearing numerous pretty white flowers. 

P and anus Javanicus , var. variegatus. — "Foliage long and leathery, 
ground-colour bright green, edged and striped with silvery white. 

Pavetta Borbonica. — Leaves deep green, prettily spotted with 
pale green ; the midrib salmon-red. 

Poinsettia pulchcrrima. — This old and well-known plant ranks as 
one of the handsomest of this class of plants. The floral leaves arc 
a brilliant scarlet, and the rest of the plant grass-green, 

P. pulcherrima alba. — Resembles the above except in the floral 
leaves, which are cream colour. 

Sarracenia Drummondii. —The pitcher-like leaves of this curious 
plant are of a bright yellow-green, beautifully mottled with white, in 
brownish red network, at their upper extremity. The flowers are 
large, of a light blood-red colour. 

Solanum pseudo-capsicum , var. variegatum. — The foliage is green 
and white ; the flowers white, produced in great numbers, and after- 
wards succeeded by an abundance of coral-red capsules, or berries ; 
all combining to make it a very at tract i\c plant. 

SoneriJa Margaritacca.— One of the most beautiful of all plants, 
remarkable for handsome foliage and flowers, which are combined in 
the present plant. The leaves are of a lively green, regularly Knotted 
in rows with white dots, ribbed, and margined with faint reu ; the 
under sides marked with pink veins. The flowers are borne on pink 
stalks, and are pale carmine, with prominent yellow’ stamens, it is 
a profuse bloomer, and of dwarf, compact habit. It requires the 
temperature of a cool stove, or warm greenhouse, and in this respect 
conies within reach of the means of most persons. 

Tradescantia discolor , var. foliis variegatis. — A remarkable species, 
with splendid variegated foliage, erect and long. The stripes, which 
are green and yellow', extend down the whole leaf on their inner sur- 
face, the outside being of a brilliant purple-crimson. The flowers, 
in purple bracts, are white, but, from their small size, not very 
attractive. 

Vriesia speciosa. — The leaves bluish green, marked with irregular 
parallel bands of deep black across their whole length, but somewhat 
broken into blotches towards the extremity. The flowers are yellow, 
produced in a spike of brilliant orange-scarlet bracts. In habit, 
the plant bears a close resemblance to the Pine-apple. 

The above concludes the descriptive list of such stove plants as are 
worthy of culture for the sake of their handsome leaves. Tn my 
next I w ill draw attention to such as require a lower degree of tern’- 
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peraturc for their cultivation, embracing greenhouse plants and 
those which flourish in the open air. 

(To be continued .) 

" — — 

NOTES ON HARDY EVERGREENS. 

BY CLEBICUS. 

No. I. — The Pinus Tbibe. 

T O those who have pleasure grounds and shrubberies, 
it may be an assistance to give a brief descriptive 
catalogue of evergreen trees and shrubs, arranged 
according to the various genera, noticing only the 
most select, not only of species, but of genera, so as 
to bring the whole w ithin a reasonable compass. In 
performing this task, it is my intention to gi\ e the preference to 
tlioM* t hi tigs that I know from experience to be most worthy of 
cultivation, from their habit, foliage, and contrast. The Pinus tribe 
may he regarded as the roval family of evergreens, and as such I 
“purpose to commence with it. To enumerate many varieties (and of 
this tribe there are a great number) would be to perplex the reader ; 
I shall confine ui\ self, then, to such as are select, and to be obtained 
at most nurseries without much difficulty. Many of this interesting 
tribe art* possessed of strong characteristics, contrasting finely, and 
affording an elegant \ ariety in habit and foliage; some being light 
and airy, others of closer and more dense habit ; some, again, are 
pendulous, and some upright, hut all very attractive trees, the judi- 
cious introduction of which contributes much to the appearance of 
tasteful grounds. In forming nrboretums and shrubberies, more 
effect is produced by exercising a little discretion in the selection of 
distinct kinds, rather than in planting a great number of species, 
the difference of which, to the uninformed, is often so inconsiderable 
as to baffle their attempts at discovering it. 

Pinus Pour/Iasi , Douglas’s Spruce. — A very beautiful and rapid- 
growing conical tree, w ith vivid green foliage. In its native country, 
North-w r est America, it attains sometimes near 200 feet in height. 

P. amabilis , Lovely Silver Fir. — This L closely allied to the great 
Californian Silver Fir, but the cones are of a superior size, and the 
leaves entire, which is not the case in the latter-named species. It 
is a noble tree, growing to the height of 150 to 200 feet, a native of 
North America, and perfectly hardy, although at present rare in 
collections. 

P, Canadensis , Hemlock Spruce. — A light, elegant-looking tree, 
reaching a height of from thirty to fifty feet in the climate of the 
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British Isles, although in its native localities, from Carolina to Hud- 
son’s Bay, it often attains 100 feet. The leaves are flat and solitary, 
like the Silver Fir, and cones drooping like the Spruce. 

P. CephaJonica , Cephalonian Silver Spruce. — Decidedly orna- 
mental, and quite hardy, although an inhabitant of the Greek islands. 
Its habit resembles in some degree that’ of Araucaria Cunninghami , 
the branches long, horizontally spreading, covered with stiff, pointed 
leaves, disposed in a very irregular manner. A very distinct species, 
attaining a height of about 50 feet. 

P. JPrazeri , Frazer’s Silver Fir. — From the United States, princi- 
pally, however, Pennsylvania. It is a dwarf-growing species, not 
averaging more than about fifteen feet, and in this respect is useful 
as an ornament in grounds of limited extent, where taller-growing 
trees w'ould be out of place. It is also perfectly hardy, and of neat 
appearance. The leaves are very short, of a deep green, arranged in 
two horizontal rows. 

P. nobilis , Noble Silver Fir. — For a large domain, there is scarcely 
a more magnificent tree than this, attaining, as it does, a great height 
and affording excellent timber. In beauty, it is a rival to the Arau- 
carias, and in its native district it forms vast and noble forests, from 
the Columbia to the mountains of California. The unfortunate 
Douglas was the first to forward cones. It may be had in small 
specimens, at a reasonable price, and is perfectly hardy. 

P. Khutrow, Himalayan Spruce. — Another magnificent species, 
from the Himalayas, grow ing at an elevation of from eight to ten 
thousand feet above the sea-level, and therefore quite hardy with us. 
It reaches sometimes upwards of a hundred and twenty feet, though 
its average is stated to be half that height. It is of a drooping 
character, exceedingly ornamental, and makes a beautiful appearance 
on a lawn or in the foreground of a shrubbery, the branches 
being slender and feathery, closely set with leaves from one to two 
inches in length, of a very distinct green tint. “When grown as a 
single object on a lawn, and not in a crowded situation, its beauties 
are fully developed, and it is feathered down to the ground, a beau- 
tiful pyramid of vegetation. 

P. Menziesii , Meuzies’ Spruce. — The leaves of the present species 
are of an extremely pretty shining green, with silvery white lines on 
the underside, makiug it a \ery conspicuous object. Its habit is 
pyramidal and growth luxuriant, soon attaininga considerable height. 
Boggy soil suitH it admirably, and it is reported to furnish timber of 
valuable qualities. 

P. pendula , Weeping American Larch. — An interesting, rather 
dwarf tree ; the branches are long, pendulous, and at ratner wide 
intervals ; leaves long, deep green ; the bark is smooth and dark co- 
loured. Very suitable for a lawn. 

P. Atlantica , Silver Cedar. — A noble tree of beautiful appearance 
when fully grown, and even in a young state it is remarkable for 
its attractive conical form. The leaves are glaucous, of a silvery 
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green. It inhabits Mount Atlas, and attains a large size, though of 
slow growth. 

P. Deodara , Indian Cedar. — Without exception, the most orna- 
mental and imposing of all Conifers, growing well in a variety of soils, 
preferring, however, a somewhat moist situation. Its graceful habit, 
when young, is well known ; in a state of maturity, it reaches one 
hundred and fifty feet in height, and as much as forty in circum- 
ference. The leaves are longer than those of the Cedar of Lebanon, 
of a glaucous green, and branches pendulous, thickly adorned with 
large-sized cones. The wood is said to be of great durability, and 
capable of receiving a high polish, qualities which will doubtless 
cause it to be extensively planted in this country, especially as it 
bears our winters perfectly. An avenue of Deodars, like the one in 
the Kew arboretum, will, in the course of a few years, present a 
mo^t magnificent spectacle. It is indigenous to the Himalayas, 
growing at an elevation of from six to twelve thousand feet. 

l\ Crdrus , Cedar of Lebanon. — A description of this well-known 
ami renowned tree is perhaps unnecessary ; and I only need to add 
that on a lawn it is a beautiful object, and thrives best in a rather 
sheltered situation. 

P. La mber liana, Lambert’s Pine. — The immense height to which 
this tree attains would tend to exclude it from small grounds, were 
it not that it is rather a slow grower, reaching, however, more than 
two hundred feet, when at maturity. The trunk is elean, smooth, 
and very straight, the branches in whorls, somewhat pendulous, and 
the leaves about five inches long, of a grass-green colour. The cones 
are of a size well proportioned to that of the tree, being frequently 
fifteen inches long and a foot in circumference, tapering and hanging 
downwards. It in \er> hnrtlv, and was discovered also by Mr. David 
Douglas in North-west America. 

P. Devoniana , Duke of Devonshire’s Pine. — A fine tree, grow T - 
ing about seventy feet high, from lieal del Monte, in Mexico. The 
leaves are a foot long, and colies ten or twelve inches. Perfectly 
hardy. 

P.fli folia, Thread-leaved Pine.— The leaves of this species are 
longer than those of any other, being commonly fifteen inches, and 
not unusually some are found a foot and a half in length. The 
branches are of an enormous size, and noble appearance ; the ooncs 
average seven inches in length. It w as detected by Mr. Ilartweg in 
Guatemala. 

P. Qordoniana , Gordon’s Pine. — A net her remarkable species from 
Topic, in Mexico, introduced also by Mr. Ilartweg ; although not so 
long as the preceding, the leaves of the present species are from 
fourteen to sixteen inches long, on branches borne in whorls, of a 

S iale green colour. The cones are rather small, not often exceeding 
bur inches in length. The tree grows about sixty feet high, aud is 
very suitable for planting in groups, which have a singular appearance, 
from the waving tresses of its long leaves. 
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P. Coulteri , Coulter’s Pine. — A rather scarce species at present, 
but very desirable, for its beautiful appearance. Prom California, 
where Mr. Douglas found it growing with P. Lambert iana, and vary- 
ing from eighty to more than one hundred feet in height. The 
branches are large and spreading ; leaves broad, fifteen inches long, 
of a glaucous green. The cones are of a magnificent size, twelve 
inches long by six inches across. It is a very hardy species. 

P. insignis , Kemarkable Pine. — The chief attraction of this con- 
sists in the singular character of its foliage, which covers the branches 
very thickly, twisting in all directions, of a bright green colour, and 
four or five inches long. Its cones are small, and the tree a \ery 
rapid grower, reaching a moderate height. From California. 

P. Sabiniana, Sabine’s Pine. — Indigenous to North-west America 
and New Albion, where it grows upwards of one hundred and twenty 
feet high, branching down to the ground ; its cones are large, covered 
with prickly scales, and borne in whorls or clusters of from five to 
nine, often near a loot long, and as much a> eighteen inches in cir- 
cumference ; leaves pale green or whitish, about ten inches long. A 
very hardy, rapid grower. 

P. Sinensis, Chinese Pine. — Thickly covered with rich grass- 
green foliage, five or six inches long, and slender. It reaches a con- 
siderable height, and bears a great number of little cones. 

P. inops, Jersey Pine. — Height about thirty feet, growing best in 
a dry soil; its branches are long and pendulous, twisting; leaves 
dark green, and short. The cones arc about two inches long, borne 
in profusion. I he old bark is very rugged, and full of cracks, from 
which a great quantity of yellow resin exudes. A native of New' 
Jersey and Carolina. 

— ♦ - 

Thf Moutan P i osn s. - When Mr. Furtmir xi*dtid China on the htwit of the 
Horticultural Society, the anjuidtiun of new Montana »as one of the first object si to 
which he attended. lu his Wandering* % he mentions the brant) of the varieties smi 
by him at Shanghai*, how he heard of velldW, and purple, and blue sort** ; and at one 
time saw lilacs and purples, some nearlj black , at another, dark purples, lilacs, and deep 
red. Afterwards, having dUeovcrcd that thes< things came fiom a place only six or eight 
miles from Shanghai*, Mr. Fortune tells us that he proceeded there daih during the time 
the different plants were coining into bloom, and secured some most striking and beautiful 
kinds (now in the garden of the Horticultural Society;. The name Moutan seems to be an 
alteration of the word Botan , the usual name of these plants in Japan, as we arc told by 
Ktempfer, who adds that it is ulso called Fkamitjusa and llaUkangusa . As the Japanese 
name the comraou Pteony Saku jaku and Katva jak us a, they stein to thiuk the Moutan 
and Patouy distinct genera, in which I quite agree with them. It is to be suspected, 
also, that more species than one is comprehended under the common name of Tree Pwony, 
even although, as is probable, the Poppy Moutan (P. papaveraoea) should be a mere 
variety of the commou kind ; for some of the Japanese kinds are said to form rapidly a 
woody stem eight or ten feet high —a stature which the common Moutans would only 
gain after many years in even favourable climates. The Chinese and Japanese are said 
to reckon their varieties of Moutans by hundreds, as wc do otir Hoses. It is not impro- 
bable, now that the single and very slightly double kinds arc beginning to establish them- 
selves in Europe, that we too shall have the same dominion over them as over Camcllius 
and Chrysanthemums. — A. Z. 
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FAEEtTGIUM GEANDE. 

(See Plate*) 

f N our February number (p 42) we gave a brief notice of 
this extraordinarily fine jilant ; we have now the pleasure of 
giving our subscribers a figure, oue-sixth of the natural size, 
which shows its liable very correctly. Mr. Fortune disco- 
vered it growing in the garden of a mandarin, in the north 
of China. According to Mr. Fortune, the Chinese grow it in pots, 
for decorating their houses and gardens, where it produces a a cry 
film effect, from the striking beauty of its numerous, large, yellow- 
spotted leaves. We would recommend our readers to go and see it, 
at Mr. Glendinning’s nursen, Chiswick, who is now receiving orders 
for it, although, as he informs us, it will not be sent out for some 
time In this country it will form quite a new feature for vases and 
flower-garden decoration. 


OX THE TREATMENT OF 1IOVEA CELSII. 



BY A KEXTISII GARDENER. 

ERCElYlNGt, in your last number, an inquiry by “A 
| Subscriber’’ respecting the proper method of managing 
this plant, 1 have taken the opportunity to forward a 
few' remarks in reply, should they be deemed worthy of 

a place in the next number of a our valued Cabinet. 

The habit of this lIo\ea is decidedly bad, and it requires no little 
skill to overcome its natural tendency to a thin and straggling growth ; 
but no plant so A\ell repays the care required in counteracting it. 
Its beautiful little blue blossoms, closely enveloping the stem, have 
always rendered it a favourite with me. notwithstanding its natural 
bad habit, and the care requi red in producing a liandsome-bloomed 
specimen. There are a few points that require attention, and which 
are too frequently overlooked in groAving lloveas ; these I shall briefly 
touch on in detailing my method of treatment. To begin with cuttings : 
these may be prepared and struck in the same manner as Heaths and 
other plants of that class ; when struck, they may be put into Binall six- 
ties, or pots about two or three inches across (it is best not to have them 
too large at first), in a soil made up of peat, one part, and loam from de- 
cayed turf, tw T o parts, with a tolerable sprinkling of siker sand ; manure 
of any kind is inadmissible, and, indeed, positively injurious. This com- 
post should be passed through a coarse sieve, and the pots provided with 
plenty of moss or crocks, to secure liberal drainage. The young plants 
ought not to be put in deeply, just sufficient to eoA’er the roots being 
all that is required. When they arc established, which will be shown 
by the fresh green leaves at the crown of the stem, pinch out the 
top, and set them in the most airy part of the greenhouse, near the 
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glass, but sbaded.from the heat of the sun, when it comes out strong. 
Plenty of air is necessary, to prevent their being drawn up, and 
the object of obtaining a dwarf bushy specimen defeated. They 
must not be exposed, however, to cold or drying winds, or they will 
be checked ; the soil may be kept just uniformly damn, but never 
absolutely wet. Here they will soon throw out a numoer of young 
laterals, which will speedily attain a length of from two to three 
inches, when their ends should be pinched in ; when any more are 
produced, it will require judgment to decide which should be per- 
mitted to stand, so as to form a handsome but not o\ercrowded 
bush. 

The young plants had better not be allowed to bloom too early, 
for if you look to future effect rather than the present, it will be 
well to pick off the incipient bloom as fast as it shows itself, and 
keep the branches pinched duly in. Nevertheless, the Hovea is a 
beautiful object, even if it bloom ever so young ; and it may, if 
desired, be allowed to flower the first time it makes flower-buds. 
When the blossoms decay, it is well to remove them, rather than to 
allow the ripening of seed, for that tries a plant more than anything 
else. 

The young plants will require judicious shifting ; the time when 
this ought to be done can only be determined b\ turning out the 
balls, and when it is seen that the roots ha\e reached the side, and 
begun to run round it, change the pot to a size larggr, before the 
fibres begin to mat together. The voung wood only bears flowers; 
this will therefore require attention whenever the plant is trimmed. 
So long as it has healthy, but not too rich, soil, and is properly 
stopped back, the Hovea will grow bushy and bloom well. 

To form standards (which, however, to m3' mind, never look so 
well as dwarf bushes), almost all that is required is to let the plant 
alone, as they put forth very few laterals naturally, and where the) 
do come out, they should be rubbed off as soon as the buds appear. 
As the tree grows, the leader may be trained up; and when it has 
attained the desired height, shorten in the head, leaving only five or 
six branches, each of w hich should have five or six buds, and pinch out 
the leader. It will soon push out others, which will require atten- 
tion to prevent their making an entangled head, and such as have a 
tendency to grow* erect may be tied down. Allow ail to grow so as 
to make the best effect, stopping such as would crowd the centre of 
the head. After a time, tho^e which have been tied out will keep 
the desired position permanently ; and by this and such other means 
as are well known to the gardener, the Hovea may be made a hand- 
some standard. Quick growth must be avoided in forming it either 
as a bush or standard; therefore 1 would repeat the caution that 
anything too stimulating must be withheld, as too rich compost or 
too close an atmosphere. Water may be supplied rather freely in 
summer ; but in winter only in fine weather, and then in reduced 
quantity. 
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By attention to these simple rules, I am persuaded that your cor** 
respondent/* A Subscriber,” and otherswho growthis lovelyplant, will 
experience no difficulty in forming nice specimens, and in blooming 
them well. 1 may add that similar treatment suits Hovea ilicifolia 
equally well. 


HISTORICAL REMARKS ON THE TASTE AND STYLE 
OF ORNAMENTAL GARDENING. 

BY HORTtTLANlTS. 

HE earliest attempts at ornamental gardening in modem 
times, of which wc have any reliable and particular 
accounts, were regular enclosures, with everything they 
kiM contained arranged most symmetrically, with trim 
clipped edges, and straight walks fenced in with lattice- 
work. This rectangular, stiff, and formal style continued to prevail 
from the earliest times till after the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. Before this, Le Notre, a Erench gardener and architect, 
was extensively employed in almost every country in Europe ; some 
of his work may yet be seen in France, and many imitations of hia 
style elsewhere. But w hilst Le Notre and liis pupils were driving 
every trace of nature from garden scenery’, painters were contempo- 
raneously engaged in the study of it in its wild aspect, and it ia 
remarkable that in their productions very few trim garden scenes 
are introduced. It seems as if the idea had not yet been entertained 
that the principles of ornamental gardening and of landscape painting 
are the same, for the artists in eacli profession took exactly contrary 
courses; the painter studying nature on his canvas, w'hile the 
gardener busied himself in cutting, tying, and slashing vegetation 
mto the most whimsical and regular figures his ingenuity could 
devise. Geometry was his text-book, anu without it he could not 
prune or plant a tree, trace a line, or even trim a hedge ! Thus were 
painters and gardeners engaged, each with professedly the same 
object in view : the one forming imaginary, and the other real scenery ; 
the one enamoured of rusticity, and tho other offended if a single 
leaf projected beyond the limits his unw'earied shears had assigned. 

After a while the struggle between nature and trim-art was decided 
in favour of the former, and Kent, a landscape painter by profession, 
gave it up to undertake the planning and laying out of grounds ; 
although he aimed at too much, by endeavouring to obtain immediate 
effect, yot liis stylo was an improvement on that of his predecessors. 
I say he endeavoured to obtain too much, inasmuch as he mainly 
depended on tho introduction of large trees at once removed, and 
then, to give appearance of age to the scenery (so near is the 
ridiculous to the sublime), planted dead trees with the living ones ! 
Many country seats of the nobility of the time were capable of great 

o 
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improvement, by merely doing away with their burdensome formality ; 
a reformation took place, and every connoisseur wondered how the 
contracted ideas of a gardener could have been bo long tolerated. 
In course of time Dutch and Italian designs disappeared altogether. 
Thus the regularity of the old style was excluded, to admit the 
irregularity of the new. The new style received the title ot 
‘ £ English,’*’ and some very perfect things of the kind were executed 
in various parts of the country ; not, however, by clearing away all 
the old style, but by a judicious rejection of many of the more 
objectionable features, and a tasteful reservation of a part of them. 
In the execution of all this, the most refined taste, united with a 
competent share of arboricultural knowledge, is of the first necessity, 
and this, it is said, is much assisted if the talents of the landscape 
painter be combined. 

{To be continued .) 


THE FEESII-WATEE AQUAEIEM. 

BY MB. RITEPPARB, BURY. 

( Continued from p. 103.) 

- UXE is an excellent time for collecting specimens for 

stocking the fresh-water aquarium, I would therefore 
rJji advise the beginner to lose no time in making a com- 
mencement. The handsomest of all plants for the 
purpose are the Fuik such of them as art* fond of 
plJR moisture at least, and these may be found in boggy 
places, under the drip of rocks, rind on the banks of 
(?*/* rivulets ; here the collector may obtain choice sped- 

nuns for planting on his projecting miniature rocks 
^ and ledges, although it will save time and trouble, if 

these particulars be regarded, to purchase them of the nurserymen, 
or such of the seedsmen as supply plants for aquaria (and their 
number rapidly increases). When they are planted, the old fronds 
had better be taken off with a sharp knife, ana the plants put in so 
that the rhizomes are just clear of the water, for they will not grow 
where the compost is sodden with moisture. A portion of coarse 
sand, small broken chips of limestone, and fresh mould may be laid 
m the crevices to receive them, and w hen planted, small patches of 
Aesh green moss may be laid over, through which the young fronds 
w ill quickly penetrate ; moss serves as a protection from any undue 
exhaustion, should the sun happen to shine too powerfully on the 
glass. It is well to avoid crowding the case ; therefore, for one of 
moderate dimensions, two or three sorts should suffice. When the 
foliage decays, cut it off with a pair of scissors, and let the roots 
hr.- o entire repose. 
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The following is a selection of a few Perns most successfully grown 
by mo in these aquaria, any of which the reader may procure with 
facility, although there are many more equally well adapted for the 
purpose : — 

Polypodium dry op ter is, one foot and a half high. 

Oistopteris fragi lis, one foot high. 

Oistopteris olpina , half a foot high. 

tSco lopen drium vulgare , one foot and a half high. 

Adiantum cap ill us Veneris , one foot high. 

Trichomanes Tunbridgense, four inches high. 

Op In agios sum vulgatum , four inches high. 

Of other plants which may be appropriately introduced, are a few 
aquatics. Such as float on the surface of the water are the follow- 
ing : — Potompgeton Jluilans , the floating Pondweed, a little patch of 
this will suffice, as also of the common Duckweed, Lemna minor and 
L . gibba , which should not be allowed to spread very far, or the 
beauty of the scene w ill be much impaired. They ma}' be obtained 
from almost any pond or d\ke, and are very interesting little plants, 
illustrating the fact of aquatics absorbing by their under surfaces, 
and giving out by their upper pores. This genus gives off oxygen 
more rapidly than any any other plant, as may be proved by im- 
mersing a few specimens in a jar ol water, inverting it, and placing 
it in the >un ; the water is displaced and a volume of pure oxygen 
soon obtained that will kindle a spark on charcoal, which burns with 
great brilliancy in such an atmosphere. Ranunculus aquatilis is 
another capital plant for the aquarium, if regularly thinned, as it is 
apt to grow -rather luxuriantly. It is a most elegant plant for the 
water, its finely cut lea\ es floating gracefully therein, and its prettj 
blossoms of pure w hitc arc surpassed by few aquatics. The plant 
sends down numerous fibres to the bottom of the mud, and many 
creatures sport among its tufts. When the flowers decay it is best 
to cut them off, a* well as the foliage. The Frogsbit, Ilydrocharis 
mors us rana % is a handsome little Water-lily -like plant, bearing white 
flowers of three petals, w hieh ought to be in every domestic aquarium ; 
also Uotlonia palustris , the Water Violet, which bears a con mb of 
delicate pink flowers, almost resembling a Phlox. It grows almost 
too high, how ever ; mw ortheless, where circumstances permit, it should 
by all means be grown, and although I have never met with it wild 
in the neighbourhood of London, it may be had b\ order of some 
of the nurserymen. 

In mv aquaria I have grown and would recommend to others the 
annexed list of water-plants, from which selections may he made, 
besides the few plants named above, wdiich are the most attractive. 

Nasturtium officinalis, the Water Cress, white. 

Nupkar lutea, the Yellow Water Lily. 

Aponocjcton dis chat yon. Cape Pondweed, white. 

veronica becabunga, Brooklime, blue. 

Lobelia Dortmannia , blue. 

Dasmo8onium Indicum , w hite. 
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Besides these, there are a few fresh- water Alg®, of which I do not 
know the names, and several species of Confervas, with a few Bushes. 
The Yellow Water Lily requires a large aquarium to Bhow off its 
beauties. Many persons will be guided by their locality in the 
selection of plants, hut a few visits to the water, whether of ponds 
or rivers, will enable them to select plants suitable for their purpose ; 
and here I would strongly offer my protest against overstocking an 
aquarium. When overcrowded tne plants neither flourish so well, 
nor look so healthful as when they have freer scope to develops 
themselves, and those who are fond of variety can obtain it each 
successive year, by the rejection of old and the introduction of fresh 
species. 

As to live stock, a few small fishes, water-beetles, and some of the 
prettily spotted and variegatod harmless water-newts are all that is 
necessary. Gold-fish are perhaps the best of all for the purpose, 
but little sticklebacks, minnows, gudgeons, and Prussian carp are 
very elegant creatures. To obtain these I apply to any of the 
dealers in fishing-tackle, who will undertake to supply them at a few' 
days* notice. Several species of water-beetles, as the great black 
Hydrous piceus , the pretty, active little Gyrinus natatory and many 
others, may be got by the use of a small hand-net in any large pond, 
especially in the south of England for the first named. Those w ho 
Ere near London may save time, however, by paying a visit to Mr. 
Brigden, of the Arcade, London Bridge, who supplies these and 
many other interesting inhabitants of the water for a trifle. A few 
fresh-water snails are highly useful in every aquarium ; they have 
been called the scavengers of nature, and will be found to keep the 
water as well as glass clear of all scum and green slime. Under my 
own management the cases and fluid look as clear as crystal, and 
yet I devote very little attention to them personally. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, and gentle reader, few articles look so 
pretty and are half as interesting as the fresh-water aquarium when 
neatly made, properly supplied, and judiciously superintended. We 
see so much beauty, so much of w isdom in the working of such an 
object, as cannot fail to call forth our admiration of the W'onderful 
adaptation of parts and uses of creatures, apparently insignificant, 
in tne lower orders of creation. Stay-at-home travellers, as well as 
those who “go down to the sea in ships,” may hero have “ something 
to please and something to instruct,” from one end of the year to 
the other. 

I forgot in the proper place, and take occasion to mention it here, 
that a few lumps of clear, bright green glass make a pretty appear* 
ance introduced among the pebbles and stones at the bottom oi the 
aquarium. Those who desire a cheap aquarium for the purpose of 
study may use a common large propagating glass, inverted on a stand 
of wood ; and although their form, cylindrical, is not the best adapted 
for viewing the contents, they answer very well ; and a large-sized 
one, sixteen inches across, may be had for about 3*. 0 d. 
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BOTANY OF THE MONTH. 

BY MB. SHEPPAED, BUBY. 

NNTTMERABLE herbs and flowefs deck our fields, woods, 
and hedgerows in the “ leafy month of June,” which is, 
indeed, the month when fair Flora reigns supreme in field 
and garden. At this season the great majority of British 
flowering plants are in blossom. 

“ The plant , upspringing from the teed, 

Expands into a perfect flower ; 

The virgin daughters of the mead, 

Wooed by the sun, the wind, and shower. 

In loveliness beyond compare, 

They toil not, spin not, know no care.** 

Those who are fond of the beauties of nature, and the collector 
who wends his solitary way, removed from the turmoil of smoky 
cities, searching for plants to fill the pages of his herbarium, which 
he culls now in the green pasture, and anon from the moss-clad rock, 
or, may be, steep hill-side, armed with his knife, trowel, and tin box, 
may now* meet with an abundant harvest to repay their toil and 
happy labour. 

About the beginning of the month we find the Wild Thyme, 
Thymus serpylltm , in blossom. Of this plant there are several 
varieties, all great favourites with the bee ; so fond are these inserts 
of Thyme and other aromatic plants, that it is worth while for the 
bee-keeper to grow them near tho hives. Yirgil praises this sweet 
herb in his Bucolics — 

** Allia, Serpyllumquc herbas contuudit dentes.* 1 

The Wild Dog-rose, Rosa canina , is common in hedges; true type 
of love and beauty, and a fit successor to the fragrant Hawthorn, 
whose berries are accompanied in winter by the bright scarlet fruit 
of the Wild Rose, known as hips. This variety is distinguished from 
the other English Roses by its spines or prickles, which are hooked 
at the end, and by its leaves being destitute of hairs. I cannot 
refrain from quoting tho following poetic allusion to this flower, 
climbing o’er our hedgerows in the beauty of its June floration: — 

“ II< re the Wild Rose’s arching spray 
Flaunts to the brce/c, above the shady way. 

What palace proud, what city hall, 

Can match these verdant boughs, that fall 
Vaulting o’er banks of flowers, that glow 
Iu hues of crimson, gold, and snow?” 

Another favourite is tho Honeysuckle, Lonicera pereclymenum, often 
to be seen accompanying tho ~Wi\d Rose ; so well known a plant 
likewise needs no description. It is the poor man’s shrub, and often 
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decollates the rustic porch, or climbs the trellis of the humble cottage, 
where it diffuses a scent scarcely to be approached by that of any 
other flower. It is often associated with Ivy, the latter an emblem 
of age and the past, whereas the Honeysuckle senes to remind us of 
youth and the living present, whilst its fragrance and beauty appear 
most appropriate to the happy home it adorns. 

“ Then tell me not of austral flowers, 

Or purple bells from Tersiau bowers. 

The Woodbine of this laud of ours 
Is dearer far to me. 

This flower in other years I knew , 

I know the spot wherein it grew, 

With Violets white and Violets blue. 

Around the garden tree.” 

In shady woods, we may discover the elegant little Wild Strawberry, 
j Wagaria vesca , with its little flowers, so white and so delicate, and 
its pleasant fruit. It was called Fragaria by the Bomans, from the 
fragrance of its fruit, though there is some doubt as to the origin of 
its English name u Strawberry. 1 ” The late Sir Joseph Banks attri- 
buted the name to the practice of placing straw under the fruit as 
Boon as it began to swell, but we must bear in mind the name was 
given to the plant at a time when it grew wild in our woods only, 
and had not even been introduced to the garden of the abbey or 
monastery. To me it appears more probable that the name has teen 
given in allusion to the tact that the fruit was in former times sold 
threaded on straws, and so many straws for a penny. Our native 
Strawberries have long been cultivated, and since much improved. 
We find Old Tusser, who lived in the reigns of Henry the Eighth 
and Elizabeth, gives the follow ing quaint instructions for planting 
Strawberries, in his “Five Ilundreth Pointes of Good llusbunurie:” — 

“Wife, into the garden, and set me a plot 
With Strawberry roots, of the best to be got : 

Such growing abroad, among thorn- in the wood, 

Well chosen, pricked out, pro\t excellent good.” 

Convallaria majalis, the Lily of the Valley, well known for its 
drooping stalks of pure white, bell-shaped flowers, blossoms this 
month. It is a British plant, though not now found so abundantly 
as in former times. Another plant of somewhat similar appearance 
is the Solomon’s Seal, which, however, grows much higher, often 
reaching from two to two and a half feet in height; it is found in 
shady woods in many parts of the kingdom. The poets have called 
both plants emblems of purity and humble innocence. The Clustered 
Bell-flower, Campanula alomerata , may now be met with in corn-fields, 
though w r e may not call it a common plant; sevoral other species are 
also in bloom, all remarkable for the delicate blue colour of their 
pretty bell-shaped flowers. Veronicas and Salvias abound; many 
species of both genera being pretty, and well worthy our notice. 
The fields of Clover, Trifolium pratense, now in flower, produce a 
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delightful fragrance, as well as the Sweet-scented Vernal Grass, 
Anthoxanthum odoratim , which latter plant is the cause of the very 
delightful scent of hay. Oft, in the fenny districts, we meet with 
the Yellow Flag in bloom, Iris pseudacorus. It grows in ditches and 
on river banks, the beauty of which situations is much enhanced, 
the present and following months, by its large, golden-looking flowers 
and sword-shaped leaves. Of trees and shrubs in bloom, we may 
notice the Ash, Fraxinus excelsior , and the Privet, Ligustrum vulgare , 
both belonging to the same natural order, namely, that of the Olive, 
Oleaceas . The Ash is valued for the beauty of its foliage, as well as 
for its serviceable wood ; by some it is considered a rival to the Oak, 
and the poet says — 

u Aloft the Ash and warrior Oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock.” 

Our coasts furnish many plants in flower, but of which I can only 
here mention the names. There is the Sea Barley, llordeum mart - 
timum ; the Loose Sedge, Carex distans y which grows in salt marshes ; 
the common Alkanet, Anchusa tinctoria ; the Homan Nettle, Uriica 
pilolifera y in sea wastes ; the Sea lioeket, JBunias caJcile , on sandy 
shores ; and the Sea duckweed, Arenaria peploides , all very interest- 
ing plants, though possessing no great beauty of flower. 1 am aware 
that in the foregoing brief list I have omitted any mention of a 
great number of the delightful flowers of our native isle ; I must, 
however, for the present, content myself, and refrain from drawing 
too largely on your valuable space, or the patience of your readefs, 
yet allow mo to add, in conclusion — 

•* Not all-forgotten be those humbler llowers 

Daisies and Buttercups — the child’s first love; 

"Which lent their magic to our guileless hours. 

Ere cares were kuovvn ; 

Ah, joyous time ’ through verdant meads to roam, 

With wild flowers strewn.” 


ON THE SOIL MOST SUITABLE FOE GEOWING THE 
BIIODODENDBON. 

BY J. W. 


LTHOUGH many persons who have written on the 
cultivation of this truly noble shrub, and other so-called 
American plants, have recommended first one and then 
another preparation as a compost, and each urging his 

i own as tne best, it has been found that nothing suits 

the Bhododendron so well as good fibrous peat from an old common. 
The best specimens, such as those grown by Messrs. Waterer, and 
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others who are famous for them 9 ore planted in nothing else. It is 
necessary to remark that the peat, in order to suit the Rhododendron, 
should have plenty of fibre in it, so that it may be taken up in large 
turves without falling to pieces ; in this they will be found to flourish 
amazingly. The beds may be five feet wide, and Bhould have the 
soil thrown out about eighteen inches in depth, and the space filled 
up, and a few inches more added at top, with such fibrous peat 
chopped up small. If the soil where the beds are formed be stiff or 
clayey, drainage had better be provided for, as stagnant water is the 
greatest injury to this shrub than can exist. - That they grow some- 
times in boggy places in their native climate I am aware, but there 
are many circumstances under which they grow that w e do not 
supply here, and even the American sw amps are dry for some 
distance from the surface in hot weather. In our climate the 
Rhododendron requires a liberal supply of w'ater when the jsun has 
much power, as few shrubs suffer so much from drought ; if Ve have 
the means of flooding the beds at such times, nothing can be better. 

For pot culture a little difference may be made in the soil, by the 
addition of one-third loam from a rich pasture, with the peat; this, 
well amalgamated together and rubbed through a coarse sieve, 
answers well, although a little cow-dung thoroughly decomposed is 
strongly recommended by a friend who has grow n this shrub in pots 
with decided success. With such soil, for plants either in br as or 
pots, there is no difficulty in growing or flowering Rhode ens 
m the greatest perfection. 

REMARKS OX THE CULTURE OF THE 1XIA. 

BY MR. JAMES STEW ART, GARDENER, WITCHINUnAM HALL, NORFOLK. 

AY1XG observed that some of your correspondents 
request a few' bints from successful cultivators of the 
Ixia, on its management, and having had considerable 
experience as well as devoted much attention to the 
grow th of this pretty little bulb, I send a few remarks, 
which, if thought worthy of a place in your valuable publication, are 
at your service. 

1 have chosen the present time for my communication as the most 
opportune, as I have invariably noticed that the management the 
bulbs receive after they have done flowering determines the state of 
the following year’s display, and if not properly treated at such time 
a failure will certainly ensue. My plan, when the plants are going 
out of flower, consists in giving them occasionally a little rather 
strong manure-water, until the foliage begins to turn yellow, after 
that I withhold water almost altogether, and in three weeks or 
thereabouts I dry them off, turn the bulbs out of pot, and place them 
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in a box which is made to hold them in compartments, so that each 
variety is kept separate ; here they remain until the time for planting 
out, about the end of September. When the time arrives I proceed 
to select out the strongest bulbs, and pot them in six-incli pots, 
naming them, and adding the letter F, to denote that those are the 
flowering bulbs ; the small ones I divide into three classes, the best 
of which I lab$l “ store,” the second size “ No. 2,” and the smallest 
“ No. 1.” When all are potted off I place them in a cold frame, 
where they remain during the winter, and till the end of March, not 
giving them any water during the whole of that period, while they 
remain in the frame; they need but little covering in this state. 
Care must be taken that they do not “damp off” during winter, 
which may easily be prevented by giving air when the weather allows. 
By the end of March they are taken out of the frame and placed in 
a vinery at the back, where the temperature is maintained at about 
55^; at this time I commence giving them a little water, increasing 
the supply in due proportion to their growth, and every two or three 
days some good manure-water, which suits them well. This treat- 
ment they continue to receive until they have gone out of bloom, 
and the foliage shows signs of decay. The compost I use is com- 
posed of three parts sandy loam, two parts well-decomposed manure 
from an old hotbed, with the addition of a little sharp sand. Plenty 
of drainage is necessary, which in a great degree contributes to pre- 
vent their damping off in the dull months of winter, and the soil is 
not rendered sour by stagnant water. 

At the present time 1 have from ten to fifteen spikes of bloom in 
the six-inch pots, with eight or nine flowers on each spike. 

[We regret our correspondent’s communication arrived too late 
for insertion in our last. — Ed.] 


HINTS ON THE CHINA EOSE. 

BY ME. PETEE MACKENZIE, WEST PLEAH. 


jggjB jasA . ULTIVATOES of China Eoscs are not altogether 
, agreed respecting the proper season of the year when 

fPSBgHMP such Eoses should be propagated from cuttings. Some, 
taking time by the forelock, commence in January and 
February, putting some pots of plants into a stove 
which is heated to sixty or seventy degrees of heat. In the course 
of a short time there are some young shoots ready, from which 
cuttings are prepared ; these are put into pots, and the soil used may 
be a compound of fine sand, sanay peat, and leaf-mould. After in- 
serting several cuttings into each pot, and the earth settled with 
water from a fine-rosea watering-pot, they are plunged in a hotbed 
frame, or left in the stove, covered with bell-glasses. When they are 
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struck and potted into small pots, they will be ready in May to turn 
out into beds and borders, adorning the garden with their beauty, 
and filling the air with their fragrance during the summer months. 
But every lover of Roses has not stoves and hotbed frames to increase 
their favourite flowers, and many of them have to sing the song of 
THE BLIGHTED BOSE. 

A Rose in yonder garden grew, 

In summer beauty bright, 

It fed upon the fragrant dew, 

It bathed in beams of light ; 

The gentlest zephyr still would creep 
Warm o’er it from the west, 

And the night spirit loved to weep 
Upon its beauteous breast ; 

While all the haste of insect beaux 
Would pause to trifle with the Bose. 

Other cultivators of the China Rose recommend April as a good 
time to place their plants in heat in order to obtain cuttings, and 
when the voung shoots are two or three inches long, they are cut ofl‘ 
close to where they last pushed from, inserted in sandy loam, and 
placed in moist heat, where they soon strike root, and will make fine 
blooming plants for the summer and autumn. But the “queen of 
flowers” has many enemies to contend with. 

Alas ! the flower, one fatal night 
The mildew rode the gulo, 

And from his pinions scattered blight 
O’er garden, bower, and vale. 

I saw it in the sunny morn, 

'Xu as d) ing on its stem, 

Yet wore, though drooping and forlorn, 

Its dewy diadem. 

But every roaming butterfly 
Looked on the Bose and wandered by. 

Winter, with its cold and sharp knife, often tries to make cuttings 
of our China Roses, but such cuttings are more fit for firewood. A 
stock of young Rose plants may be obtained in a very simple way by 
those who have not every convenience for propagating them when 
wanted. At the close of the season, when old plants are cut in, 
instead of taking the primings to the rubbish-heap, make cuttings of 
them, and put them by fifties or hundreds in pots well drained and 
filled with sand: keep them rather moist, and place the pots in the 
warmest part of the greenhouse; many will be surprised at the 
number oi young plants they ill have in spring, with little or no 
trouble, and although misfortune may befall some of our out-of-door 
favourites, and 

“ The breath of morning had no power upon its faded cheek; 

The breezes came, and found the flower they once had loved, a wreck ; 

They were old friends, and when they fled— who used to Unger hero— 

The Rose would bow its gentle head, and shake away a tear, 

Bat never raised its humid eye to gaze again upon the sky.** 
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It is some comfort, after a winter’s battle, where generals of renown 
hare fallen, and hosts of nobility perished, and noble names almost 
extinguished from the flower garden, to have an army of reserve to 
fill the places of the slain, at small cost and little trouble, for those 
who wish to adorn their flower gardens with China Eoses. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 



IGNpNIA EOLLISSONII. Nat. Ord. Bignoniacea. 
This is a stove climber, of first-rate merit, from Brazil, of 
good habit, and very free flowering. The blossoms are of 
a bright golden yellow tipped with white, which make a 
veiy pleasing contrast. They are produced in large 


71. Passttloba yitifolia. Nat. Ord. Passiflorere . — A hand- 
some addition to this beautiful class of plants. For it we are in- 
debted to M. Triana, who 1\ und it in a few localities in the Cordil- 
leras of New Granada. It resembles in some degree P. sanguined , 
bearing very large, brilliant flowers and fine foliage, somewhat like 
the vine. It requires the temperature of a warm house, to which it 
is a great acquisition. 

72. Putzeysia eosea. Nat. Ord. JS ippocastanece . — An orna- 
mental stove plant, of the first order. The flow ers resemble those of 
the horse-chestnut, borne in terminal panicles, of a beautiful rose colour. 


The foliage is largo and fine, and in its early stages of a reddish 
purple. It has been named in honour of M. Putzovs, the learned 
President of the Royal Floral Society of Brussels. 

73. Xanthosoma mlostjm. Nat. Ord. Aroidece . — A curious 


resident of the Royal Floral Society of Brussels. 

73. Xanthosoma mlostjm. Nat. Ord. Aroidece .- 


plant, belonging to the Arums, with large heart-shaped downy leaves. 
The flowers are w hitish, witli purple markings on the inferior side. 
A native of New Granada, whence plants have been received by M. 
J. Linden. It requires stove culture. 

74. Eubybta uunniana, var . salicifolla. Nat. Ord. Com- 
posite . — The only known specimen of this plant has just bloomed, 
for the first time, in the conservatory of the Horticultural Society. 
It is a shrub of rather graceful habit, attaining a height of five or 
six feet. Its stems are mealy, purplish, and somewhat angular; 
the leaves narrow, lanceolate, recurved, and mealy on their under 
sides ; flowers in short, axillary, corymbose racemes, with about a 
dozen white rays surrounding a yellow disc. It is regarded by Dr. 
Hooker as a mere variety of B. Gunniana, from which it differs, 
however, in its leaves. A native of the south of Australia and Yan 
Diemen’s Land, where it growls rather plentifully. (Card. Chron 
198.) 

76* Compabettia falcata. Nat. Ord. Or chide a . — This plant 
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was collected bv Mr. Linden, in the neighbourhood of Merida, 
Columbia, who forwarded a plant to the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
where it bloomed in the stove, in December, 1856. It is a small- 
growing species, bearing a raceme of from four to six remote flowers, 
of a crimson-red colour. The lip is large and conspicuous, each 
bloom about an inch across. ( Bot . Mag., 4980.) 

76. Befaria Mathewsii. Nat. Ord. Ericaee*. — It bloomed in 
the greenhouse at Messrs. Veitch’s nursery, in the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, in March of the present year. Its flowers are pale sulphur- 
white, on terminal, scaly peduncles, ten or twelve in each ; in form 
they somewhat resemble a Rhododendron. Its leaves are oblong- 
elliptical, acute, glabrous, and dark green. In its native region it 
forms a large shrub, or small tree. Mr. William Lobb sent seeds, 
which he collected on the mountains of Peru. (Bot. Mag., 4981.) 

77. Calceolaria iiyssofifolia. Nat. Ord. Scrophularine <r.— 
A decided acquisition, described by Dr. Jamieson as one of the hand- 
somest of the genus. He says, “It grows on the pastures above the 
level of Quito, at about an elevation of 10,000 feet. It is a truly 
elegant shrub, two feet high, and throws its panicles of bloom all 
over and around the plant, so that it looks as if adorned with a 
canopy of white and golden balls. The blooms partake of both 
colours, which greatly heightens the effect.” It is of an erect, stiff 
growth ; the stems dark purple ; leaves linear-lanceolate, opposite, 
and drooping, Flowers produced in terminal clusters, individually 
about half an inch in diameter. It succeeds well in the open border 
during summer. ( Hort . Soc. Journ.) 

78. Aeredes cylindricum. Nat. Ord. Orchidece. — A curious 
Orchid, stated to be a native of the Jyamally Hills, Coimbatore, iu 
the East Indies. Its foliage, as the name indicates, is cylindrical ; 
the flowers are rather large, lateral, solitary, of a pure white, tinged 
with greenish yellow on the spur ; they measure about two inches 
across. A not very showy species. {Bot. Mag., 4982.) 

79. Begonia iieracleifolia, var. nigricans. Nat. Ord. Bego- 
niace<e. Syn. B. punctata. — A handsome winter-flowering variety, 
the foliage of which is also strikingly pretty. The flowers are borne 
in a large panicle, the petals arc nearly white, and the broad wing of 
the seea-pod, rose coloured ; the seed-pods are light green, forming 
a delicate contrast. The foliage is deeply palmate, the ground-colour 
a deep, clear green, blotched w ith black on the margins of the lobes, 
which are usually seven in number. (Bot. Mag., 4983.) 

80. B. Griffithii. Nat. Ord. Begoniacem . A decidedly beauti- 
ful species, with rich, handsome foliage, probably a native of Bhotan, 
and named after the late Mr. Griffith. The leaves arc obliquely cor- 
date, and large in proportion to the size of the plant, measuring near 
six inches long ana four in breadth. Their ground-colour is a deep, 
rich green, beautifully variegated; the centre and margins blood 
colour, having a broad, pale green, almost circular band between 
them. The thick scape rises from the rhizome, bearing large flowers, 
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internally white, tinged with blush on the outside, but few in number. 
It blossoms in the stove in the winter and spring months, and is a 
decided acquisition to this popular tribe. {Bot. Mag., 4984.) 

81. Thunbergia laurifolia. Nat. Ord. Acanthaoem . — This 
fine plant has been introduced to our notice from seeds which were 
raised by Mr. Ingram, of the Frogmore Gardens ; also from others 
which were received from Dr. Thompson, that were collected in the 
Malayan peninsula, and since bloomed at Kew. It flourishes well in 
the stove, being a climber of rapid growth ; and flowers at various 
seasons of the year, and not unfrequently in early spring, forming a 
handsome object. The flowers are borne in terminal, axillary ra- 
cemes, each measuring three inches in diameter, a clear porcelain- 
blue colour, with large sulphur-white throat, around which the blue 
is a shade deeper. It is a much-branched, climbing shrub, with gla- 
brous foliage, about six inches long, oblong-lanceolate, and acuminate. 
A splendid species, deserving a place in every collection. {Bot. 
Mag., 4985.) 
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HODODENBON CLOWESIANUM (Eollisson).— 
A hardy variety, of very free-flowering habit. The 
blossoms are of excellent shape, pure white, the upper 
i petals strikingly marked w itn dark spots. 

44. Rhododendron magniflorum (Eollisson). — 
The blossoms of this handsome plant are of immense size, their 
colour lilac-purple, tinged with red ; the upper petals are beautifully 
spotted with greenish brown ; the trusses of bloom of a magnificent 
size, and foliage large, as well as handsome. It is valuable not only 
from its blossoms being so large and showy, but also on account of 
its boing a very hardy, late-blooming variety. 

45. Gesnebia Miellezii. — Some idea may be formed of this 
pretty hybrid when we say it is more handsome than G. DoncTcelaerii , 
figured in the Cabinet , for March, 1855. The flowers resemble iu 
shape thoso of Gloxinia erecta , of a lilac-purplo colour, with a white 
throat. 


EEYIEWS. 

An Analysis of the British Ferns and their Allies . By G. W. 
Francis, F.L.S., etc. Revised and enlarged by Arthur Hen- 
frey, F.R.S., Professor of Botany, King’s College. London : 
Simpkin and Co, New Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

We 'ore glad to see an improved edition of this excellent little 
work, under the able superintendence of Professor Henfrey. The 
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additional illustrations render it more complete and acceptable to the 
student. It contains a great variety of information concerning the 
most attractive department of cryptogamic botany, and we there- 
fore would recommend this work to those who are in want of a good 
book on British Ferns, Club Mosses, etc. It is published in a 
cheap form, and yet contains excellent delineations of nearly sixty 
species. 

A Natural History of British Grasses. By E, J. Lowe, Esq., 
F.R.A.S., etc. 8vo. Monthly parts, Is. London : Groombridge 
and Sons. 

A work of this nature, at a price which would place it within 
reach of every one, has been for a long time required, and we are 
glad to see Mr. Lowe has taken Tip the subject. The first two num- 
bers of the work are before us, and we can justly assert that the 
plates are very faithfully as well as excellently executed. 

No. 1. contains coloured figures of Anthoxanthum odoratum , Nat* 
dus stricta, Alopecurus pratensis, A. ovatus , and A. agrestis. No. II. 
is embellished with plates containing Alopecurus huibosus , A.fulvus, 
A. geniculatus, Phalaris canariensis , B. arumlinacea , Ammophila 
arundinacea, and Bide urn pratense.. 

The work is dedicated by permission to 13 r. Hooker, and altoge- 
ther is got up in a very neat <tyle; wo wish it every success. 


FLOlilC ULTURAL OPERATIONS FOR JUNE. 

IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Generai Operations. — Baskets, vases, and clumps may be filled with Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, ami greenhouse plant a. Bedding plants , tho*-e that require it, may now be 
pegged down to cover the beds ami make dwarf plants as Verbenas, Petunias , Helio- 
tropes, <tc. \Va1»*i ft oh-plautcd lxd>, a good *tart being very advantageous. Beds 
and borders, trim and dreg** ; attend to recently planted. Water and stir the .*oiI in 
dry weather. Edgings , clip Box, and repair vacant places. Fibrous-rooted hardy 
herbaceous plants may be propagated by cutting}*; shade, mid attend to watering. 
Grass, lawns, etc., mow, roll, and trim the edges. Gravel, roll, Mveep, and weed fre- 
quently. Greenhouse plants out of flower, set in a shady place out of doors. Herba- 
ceous plants sec that they are properly named, and have Mirks to each requiring it. 
Mgbritsding , let attention be given to obtaining new and improved varieties. Insects 
and grubs , keep down and destroy all that are injurious. Leaves and stems, dead or 
decaying, remove. Liquid manure may be given to most choirr things out of doors ; 
pits and lights, paint and glaze. Seeds, gather as soon as ripe, in dry weather. 
Sweeping, attend to. Top-dress plants coming into bloom. Water may be given 
early and late, especially to newly removed plants, and iu dry weather. 

Cultural Department. — Alpines and rock plants, similar treatment to that 
advised last month may still be pursued. Anemones , save seed, selected from the finest 
semi-double varieties ; take up as the leaves w ither. Annuals, sow for autumn bloom. 
Auriculas, place in the shade under a north wall on ashes ; keep regularly supplied 
with water. Prick seedlings in shallow pans or boxes. Biennials and perennials, 
prick out seedlings. Bulbs require their offsets removed ; dry and place in store. 
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Autumnal Crocuses, Colchicums , etc., may be taken up or planted. Carnations and 
Picotees, stage them, and attend to as directed last month ; bandage flowers so that the 
buds do not split open ; make layers, and prick out seedlings. Chrysanthemums, re- 
shift into forty-eight pots, using a compost of good fibrous loam, cow-dung, and a little sand. 
After potting, plunge nearly to the rim in ashes, or in the border in an open situation, 
or they will be drawn up weakly ; attend to them with soft water, giving liquid manure 
twice a week ; if permitted to become dry, the leaves are apt to fall off, and produce 
naked plants. The leading stem of any plant desired to be bushy, and not stopped last 
month, must be done now, in order to furnish side shoots properly, to supply their 
blossoms in due course. Cyclamens , transplant. Dahlias , the plants being so well 
prepared before planting out, will soon be established, and such as are about eighteen 
inches high must have the top of the main stem stopped, in order to induce the pro- 
duction of side shoots and that the plants may be bushy and robust, they will bear 
finer fiowers in proportion ; add larger stakes as they increase, and secure the side 
branches. Loosen the surface-soil around the plants, or mulch it with manure, and 
sprinkle over-head, as well as water abundantly in the evening. Fuchsias in beds , 
should the weather be very dry, water well with liquid manure ; the roots should never 
he allowed to become dry. Guernsey Lily, transplant and remove as soon as the leaves 
arc decayed ; they do better, however, if remov ed not oftencr than once in three years. 
When this is done, the offsets should be parted, and may be immediately replanted, or 
kept until July or August. Hollyhocks , attend to watering, place stakes as required, 
and prick out seedling plants. Hyacinths , take up and store away when done blooming. 
Mignonette for winter , take up as many plants from the garden as you require, let 
them be short and stocky, not more than two inches long. Pot singly into four-inch, 
pots, and place them out of doors in the tdmdc ; they will only require occasional water- 
ing and stopping-in till August. The soil most suitable is loam, peat, and a little dung 
from an old hotbed, not sifted, aud should have plenty of drainage. Tree Mignonette ; 
when the plants have made considerable growth, repot into 48-sized pots, in the compost 
as above. Pansies , thin out side shoots to induce tine bloom.-, apply liquid manure 
occasionally, and shade; put in cuttings, sow seed, and transplant seedlings. Pinks , 
shade blooms in hot weather ; put in pipings when the plants arc in bloom ; if later, the 
shoots will be too long for successfully striking root. Select a shady situation, and 
having dug over the soil, make it ^oft with water. Take off the pipings, strip off’ the 
two lower leaves, and put them in, three inches apart ; cover with a hand-glass, which 
may remain on about three weeks, after which gradually expose them to the air. 
Pcconies, Chinese , will require a copious supply of liquid manure to encourage a fine 
bloom. Polyauthes tuberosa, as soon iu> flowers appear remove to open air (or 
drawing-room window). Pomegranate , at the end of the mouth look over the trees, 
and cut out such shoots n> are running to wood ; care must be taken to leave all blossom- 
shoots and spurs; repeat this operatiou about three times during the summer, aud fine 
flowers will he the result ; never use the knife during winter, except to remove dead 
brauehes. Polyanthuses, turn out of pots when the bloom is over, and place them in 
a bed on the north side of a low wall or evergreen hedge, plantiug them one inch deeper 
than they were in the pots ; they will require shade and water, also tie up the leaves for 
a fortnight, when the plants will have made roots, from every eje under ground. In 
this situation they may remain till required for potting towards the end of August* 
Ranunculuses, copious waterings will be necessary, shade the beds from strong sun. 
Rases, keep down green fly, and look after grubs in the buds and remove at once ; apply 
a top-dressing of well-rotted manure, also a liberal supply of water. Those in pots 
place out, and top-dress for autumn blooming. Rose storks , should he staked, and 
attention paid to disbudding and regulating youug shoots ; water them freely, which will 
give strength, and cause the bark to rise well. Salvia patens , to prolong bloom and 
make bushy pinch down some of the shoots before flow ering, which will produce laterals, 
to succeed the first crop of bloom. Stocks, Queen, when those sown last month are 
about three inches high thin out to about six inches apart, aud afterwards to a foot* by 
taking up every other one, aud plant in a similar border to that in which sow'n. Tulips , 
take up as soon as ready, aud expose to the sun to dry them thoroughly. Verbenas^ 
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peg down so as to cover the beds. W mi ftt e w srs* Smst mttiams, etc* put in slips to 
increase stock, under a hand-glass or nadir » north unit 

nr rax axxxxHotrsx. 

Geniral Operations. — Air, admit freely to all parts of the house $ the eooler the 
plants are kept, the longer they remain in dower ; they are also not so liable to be 
attacked by insects. Climber* will require attention, to prevent their getting unsightly. 
Guttings of nearly all kinds of greenhouse plants may be pot off; May and June are 
the beat months for this purpose. Many of the earliest struck will make plants for 
autumn and winter. Decayed leaves and branches should be removed; let n ea tness 
prevail everywhere. Grafting may yet be performed with such things as Oranges, 
Myrtles, Daphnes, Camellias , etc., although it is getting rather late ; the acions should 
be taken from such plants as are retarded, where this is possible. Plants, many of the 
hardier plants may be set out of doors, in order to make roam for fresh importations 
from the pits. Seedlings as directed last month. Shading and stopping plants , the 
same as before also. Water , give often and liberally ; many plants may have dilute 
liquid manure where quick growth is desired. 

Cultural Department in the Greenhouse. — Achimeues, those in flower will 
require plenty of water. Azaleas, when done blooming will require a moist atmosphere 
and rather a high temperature, to make their wood ; the same of Camellias . Cinerarias, 
gather seed as it is matured, reduce the quantity of water as they go ont of flower. 
Oranges, Citrous , and Lemons , thin out bloom, and impregnate where fruit is desired. 
Pelargoniums require plenty of air night and day ; attend to watering and shade. See 
also last month’s remarks. Primroses, Chinese , keep in a shady situation. 1 loses in 
pots, cut away the stalks as they go out of bloom ; top-dress and place out of the house 
for an autumnal bloom ; cuttings may be put in, and will soon strike. 

IK THE STOVE. 

General Operations. — Air, give liberally. Atmosphere , keep moist. Baskets, 
dip in water, or syringe. Climbers, train, and give close attention to keep them neat. 
Cuttings, put in where required, and pot off those of last month, if rooted. Insects, 
especially red spider, keep down. Shade plants in bloom, to prolong flowering. 
Syringe, use frequently. Temperature, fire-heit will be unnecessary. Top-dress, the 
whole stock may he gone through, and the pots washed. Water liberally and judi- 
ciously. 

Cultural Department. — Achimenes, those in bloom will require a liberal supply 
of water; such as arc intended to flower in mid-winter mouths should now be potted. 
Amaryllis, withhold water from such as are going out of flower, and remove from the 
house, to harden off. Aphelandras , place a few in bottom heat tor winter decoration. 
JFraneisceas and Gardenias , when their bloom is over set them out of the house, in a 
cool frame. Gesnerias , Gloxinias, etc., put off cuttings, and repot young plants : the 
latter will strike well by leaves. Ixoras that aro in bloom will require plenty of water, 
and occasional syringing, but avoid the bloom ; young plants repot and tic out. Orchids 
in flower will retaiu their blossoms much longer if not kept at too great a degree of 
heat. Water liberally with rain or soft water, that has stood some time m the house. 
Shade should he given in bright sun. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

New Bedding Plants. — If yon or any of the able contributors to your pretty 
little work were to give a list of the best and most approved new things for bedding 
purposes, each spring, I believe it would be very acceptable to your subscribers, and to 
none more so than to— Amelia. [Wc thank our respected correspondent for her useful 
suggestion ; we bad prepared a few descriptive remarks on the newest or best bedding 
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plants, for oar last number, but were obliged, through press of matter aud staudiug 
communication*, to omit them. The following plants are all good: — Verbenas, Duke 
of Cambridge, fine dark purple; Admiral Duudas, crimson, an excellent bedder; Miss 
Trotter, a splendid scarlet, which will be an universal favourite ; Field Marshal, dark 
purple, a desirable variety j Madame Abdt aud Jacquirita, two new continental varieties 
of excellent habit, being compact and very dwarf, colour rich mulberry or maroon } 
Madame Plantauiour, light rose, with u dark eye, very handsome ; Rosy Gem, this makes 
a capital bedder, bright rose ; Standard Bearer, fine violet-purple, with a distinct white 
c) e, intakes a splendid object in a bed, being very conspicuous and free flowering ; 
Victory, somewhat like the preceding, but a lighter colour, and must be well pegged 
down; Mrs. Foster, white; Noel, rich scarlet, with white eve and dark centre, a large 
trusser j Blue Bonnet, pale lilac-blue, a rather novel variety. The above are all free- 
growing sorts, and of distinct colours. In Petunias we would call attention to two con- 
tinental striped varieties — MarquUe de St. Innocent and Dr. Andry, both beautifully 
striped, carmine and white, the lutter variety being the most show) ; Springfield Rival, 
crimson, very good for an effective bed. Scarlet Geraniums: Indispensable makes a 
beautiful edging to beds of the other varieties, being very dwarf aud neat in habit, and 
flowers abundantly ; Attraction, a large truster; Lady Downes very free, rosy carmine 
colour, compact aud dwarf; Princess Royal, bright rosy pink, dwaif, and very free 
blooming; ^Alrna and Mountain of Light, are excellent variegated sorts, the former a 
great improvement on Flower of the Day, which it somewhat resembles. Shrubby 
Calceolarias : Orange Perfection, light orange, stiff compact habit, aud alnndant 
bloomer; Gold Finder aud Kiceta arc two excellent yellows ; A urea floribunda, a very 
profile-flowering variety, which every one should possess; General Pelissier, crimson, 
veiy fine; king of Sardinia, rich crimson-red; Cleopatra, pale sulphur colour, dwarf 
and co 1 1 * i.'t , Rubra, light red; Yellow Dwarf, compact, clear yellow'. In Heliotropes , 
Mi— Nu nt (tunic is the finest light variety, and Beauty of Boudoir a capital dark ; both 
ot c\< eih nt habit. - F.n , 

A ri w of *IHL in->r Fuchsias. — One who has profited lu the Cabinet will feel 
obliged to the tiditur, or any subscriber, who will favour him with a list of a fcw r of the 
best Fuchsias of the light aud dark classes. — Truro. [The following arc all of -first-rate 
merit < t hieen \ ictortn, crimson tube and sepals, reflexed, with a clear white corolla. 
l v )itocu of iiauover, tine pun* white tube and -epals, carmine corolla. Clio, whitesmith 
rub) -scarlet nn olla, fr« e bloomer aud stout flower. Mrs. Story, clear white corolla, 
with -cartel tube aud -ipal-, well relieved, fine. Yeuus de Medici, tube white, sepals 
light [li.ik shaded, corolla large, \ iolet-bluc, distinct. Duclicss of Lancaster, tube and 
sepals white, corolla ro»\ \iobi,prcth and free flow i ring. Maid of Kent, white, re- 
lit \ed, with a plum coloured e »rolhi. Kmperor Napoleon, deep scarlet -crimson tube 
ami sepal-, well relieved, with a d« t p violet corolla, a large tine waxy-lowking flower. 
Beaut v of the Bower, senrlet, with a dark purple corolla, re Hexed, tine. Donua doaquina, 
scarlet -mm-ou, tube sen -Ik. rt, -epals reflexed, corolla violet-blue, distinct and fine, 
titmral Williams, stout lube ami -epals, reflexed, bright scarlet, corolla violet -purple. 

Kn.I 

Du him. Smmxrs for rtir Ut imiauitm. — 1 believe 1 have hit at last upon 
the right w.iv of diving -uccuUnt plain-, and such as are apt to come to pieces; and if 
nobodv has thought of it betore, it i- reallv worth telling u>u. 1 had previously tried hot 
water," but that made the sprenm u- mould) , then a hot iron, but that i- tedious, and it 
spoils the flowers; pricking the leaves all over with a penknife or a fork, so as to let 
tlu* j liters escape, is a gnat assistance in drvitig Orchids aud llovas, but the specimens 
look unsightly aiter it ; and chloride of calcium papers arc too much trouble, except in 
tlu ease of ju t specimens. I now simply put the plants into a largo bottle, with weak 
spiiit- of w me, for a day or two, which kills them effect uallv, aiul makes them dry 
almost a- qeieklv as other plants. — James Motley, Esq., Renjannassin, Borneo, 

Tjik Low i.si Tunas of Yj ih-tabi.i'S arc not only minute, but very simple in 
tin ir structure. The bine mould found in bread and other farinaceous articles of diet, 
when examined b\ the miero.scope, will he seen to consist of ft number of upright stalka, 
sm mount < d bv a -phi rival bull at the top. This mould is in tact a species of fungus, 
and the round heads contain innumerable small black speeds or sporulcs, which, when 
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the plant ha* arrived at maturity, burst from their coverings, are scattered about, and 
floating through the atmosphere, are ready to fall upon other pieces of bread, and grow 
up into fresh fungi. If au apple is cut across, and allowed to remain in a damp situa- 
tion for a few days, the surface will also be covered with a mould of a similar character. 
The fungi here have even more of the arborescent form, aud approach somewhat to the 
nuwA'-. The grey lichens which so abundantly inerust rocks and stones arc also simple 
xeget aides, produced from a small seed, which, fix mg itself on the flinty rock, by means 
of u tough mucilaginous juice, becomes the centre from whence others radiate, till a 
large circular patch is produced. Mouses and ferns arc vegetables somewhat more com- 
plicated ; ami hence we asccml to herbs and shrub*., the towering palm and the majestic 
oak of the forest. 

fc>TANn.uu> Ornamental Shrubs.— W hen grown in tubs or ornamental boxes, ami 
placed along the side** of a straight, broad walk, at intervals in the flower garden, or 
terrace, they have at all times a pretty appearance. This is more csj>oeiall\ the ease 
with the Laurustmus, which flowers from November to May , the plants may be formed 
by training up a single **tem, divesting it of side shoots ns s<»on as the) appear, nml 
when high enough the hi od will be readily formed. The Laurustinu*, when in bloom, 
far exceeds the orange tree, the numerous heads of waxy white flowers expanded and 
the red lmds of tho**e not op«u have a charming appearance. Standard Uhodo lemlrous 
may be formed m the «vnme wax, which wiM come into bloom when the LaunMinuses 
aiv going out. The Biy, also, makes one of llit best standard-, delightful alike for it** 
haml«ome and lnu ly seiuted foliage. Arbutuses in bloom and fruit, and red and 
yillow berr«ed Ilol’ies are treated the same. Cot>> trust rr micro/thy/fa, lujri folia , ami 
rotani/'fului bear a prolusion of white blossom* and pretty red lurries, which, vxith the 
Hollies and Ailmtuses, make beautitul objiet** throughout the winter.— If . Oaten. 

Am vm i Us liu ui«»nx\. — T hese bulbs are very hard), but to flower them well 
two things should U kept in mind, which are cssi ut *al a strong growth of the leuv e i <, 
and perfect rest from midsummer to their pt nod of flowering in September. It the 
haxes sprout tarlv, and an damag'd by ser^rt frost, s.» that time is not a vigorous 
growth m -piing. or it tluv are prt-erwd gutii bx a xv < t summer, aft« r the p< rmd of 
rest ; or if they have not moisture m Stptcmbir toprnmoti tin* blo—omnig, it will fail, 
in pots, it i> \ i-rv c'i-y to rignlate thes< points , ini* m the «»pi u gnmmi, it can mil) hi 
d<>ne by putting a Ja** rovirmgoi awnn.g ovir the bulbs, so as to keep otl th* ram m 
axil summer. A south wail promote* tin drying of the roots, ami the) veiy sildom 
11 wi r w 1 11 in tin nod. )li of the ganh u - — Van l If. 

Tt sMI.aoo rkvi.Kixv- 1 litvi grown this pbxiit for notne years ; ami although it is 
not often sum, l hi ow of tew thing* tbit e.iu .vford s,i gruff ful a sunt at the time of 
yuvr whm it i- in flower. At tin h h «*f mv 1*<»» -• 1 haw* a *’ >pmg sandy hank, 

which I pn p.otd t>»r tin Tus* l.»go, putting plants it., nine uu lu* apart, m June. The 
whole ot the hid I row ri d with sandy loam. Tin) have done xxt 11 ; with no tr< at - 
us* ut except an occasional stining of the -oil, to keep down weeds. '1 hex tlowir horn 
October (ami by the help of a barrowful of hav es, thiow u ow r *ome ol them to 
retard their bloom* until the eornmenceim nf of spring Has (tens, l ho by, 

Lintm ora voiPi.ourM kcrui m - Ibis most beautiful and showy annual h:m 
generally been considered to be difficult to rai*c from *ced, if, howevir, mated in the 
following way it will be found to Mien il well. Soak the seed* in lukewaim or Kjml 
water for about twenty-four hours, and wh«u taken out rub them dry with a soft cloth, 
in order to char off all the glutinous or gummy solution which surrounds 1 hi wnia, 
they may then be s*»ii in the open border in the sam** way as any of the hardy annual*. 
If, how » vf, it i.x preferred to a ow in a frame and transplant, the plants -houhl be 
pricked out in the open ground when quite young, and the name treatment followed as 
i» pnr*ucd with the Ilhodunthe Manylexn. — K U. II. 

IhDRAVfaKA rxvoi.Uf KATA, VAR. piork i*i.r.vn. All the species of thi* beautiful 
genua arc welcome in our gardens. Kury one knows the Ifortcmua (//. Uttrfentut), 
the tir*t species introduced to Kurope. This ehgaut shrub w as rcceivrd from China, at 
the Koval Garden of Kew, in 1790, and from 1 hence plants were obtained by **oinc French 
cultivator*, by whom it wn* noon extensively distributed. The plants produced at first 
only small and few flow era, in consequence of it* proper treatment being imperfectly 
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known. But when subsequently they were grown in a peaty soil, and freely supplied vs ith 
water in the period of their vegetation, they soon assumed a very different appearance, 
and their real beauty was discovered. This fart alone might teach us to abstain from 
pronouncing a decided opinion on the merits of a newly introduced plant before the 
proper method of treating it has been proved by experiment. Many species of the 
same genus have since then been introduced, but these arc not so beautiful as the old 
one. Tin ir umbels are smaller, and the blossoms are less highly coloured ; moreover, 
with the newer sorts, the huge unfertile flowers are less numerous than in the old spe- 
cies, the umbels of which are almost compact. Thin monstrosity is apparently the 
result of long experimental culture in the Oiincsc and Japanese gardens, and it is 
scarcely to be doubted that ultimately the smaller flowers will be made to bloom as 
large and as profusely as the others. The beautiful species which has called forth thf&c 
observations would seem to confirm this supposition. Its unfertile exterior flowers are 
double, of a bright rose colour. According to Siebold, who, however, doe9 not appear 
(o have introduced living plants of it, it grows on the highest mountains of the island 
of Xiphou and Sikok (Japan), where it flowers during the months of July and August. 
It is grown plentifully in the gardens of these parts, and forms a handsome plant, with 
a stem about three feel high. According to some travellers, there are four vm ictus of 
it , one liiae, the others with flesh-coloured, yellow i-h, and rose-coloured flowers. The 
leaves are opposite, rounded at the ba.se, or nearly heart-shaped.— Van lloutte s 
Ft ore. 

Rise of Botanical Science — At the revival of learning in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the botanical knowledge of the ancients began to be available in the language of 
the original treaties; and in the following century, the Germans commenced original 
impiirus into the m*h nee, and liiM began to illustrate their treatises by wood engravings 
ol the different plants. The fust work of this kind was wnttiu by Otto Brunfeh, a 
native of Struslmrg. To this succcchd, about the middle of the sjvtecuth century , 
the work of (icsiiei, a professor of Zuruh. in which the List attempts are made at a 
classification ami systematic arraugeim ut ol plants, foumhd chiefly <>u the ehaiacters of 
their flowers. The taste lor botany, now excited, began to spread throughout the chuf 
sia!< s of Europe. Kings and m>bh s i ngngrd in the study, and gun eiis weie i&tablishul 
for the cnliivalmn of ’be most rare and usilui production* of the soil. We are prin- 
c pally nidi bled to the t stablishment of h ai ned societies, in the si veutu nth century , 
ami to the invention of the mieioseope, for the first nttunpts at a limit* minute txnno- 
nnt on of the structure of plants. In the Royal Society of Lmdou for the promotion 
of .science, which was liberally support! d by ( barbs II., several jthilo-ophi is omipii d 
themselves with the dissection aud microscopical examination of plants. Of these, the 
most distinguished was Nehtmiah Grew, secretary to the Noeiity. Ills discoveries aie 
recoided in hi* elaborate wuik, the “Anatomy of Plants, “ illustrated by uuimrous 
ingraviugs. lri it we find the first notice of the twofold s»x of plants, which duct line 
he had learned from Thomas Millington, a proftssor in Oxford. Malpighi and Leu- 
weulioeek also distinguishi d themselves as investigators of the minute structure ol 
plants; and the same subject was ardently pursued by several numbers of the i'nmh 
Academy of Sciences, fun tided in l(>0o. J he doctrine of the sex of plants, which had 
been obscuieiy hinted at by Grew, was experimentally illustrated by Bobart, and fully 
established by Ray . 

Tt lips when raised from sued require a peculiarity in management, which would 
not readily occur to any cultivator, who was not either a vegetable physiologist. t i 
reader of booku on florists’ flowci.s, or a tulip-grower of great experience. The young 
hud of the tulip i* formed on the radicle which do cend* from the H*cd ; and when the 
seed is sown in a bed or m a deep pot of light free noil, the radicle will often penetrate 
to the h< 1 1 i)iu of the pot or bed. aud scarcely produce any bulb at all. The same thing 
take* place with the diflerent species of bulbous Iris when rui-rd from seed, and, to a 
considerable extent, with seedling bulbs of every kind.’ in ordtr to prevent this, and 
to cause the radicle to (xluuist itself in the form of a bulb, instead of hi the form of a 
long slender root, the seeds nhould be sown in pots or pans, not above three inches or 
four inches deep , or, if iu beds, abed of slates or lib's should be formed time inches or 
lour inches beneath the surface. When this is propci ly attended to, the bulb* produced 
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by seedlings the first year will be as lartre as those of three years’ growth, where no 
stop was given to the desecut of the roots. — F. L. 

Trnr Rosts. — Last season I had a niee display of t hr^r things, which 1 should wish 
to be more commoniv crown. JSome experience a dilli* ult} nt blooming I hem. 1 fie, it 
them thus:-- I plant the bulbs in small pot", and place them m a hotbed flume ; when 
the flower-spike has pushed about sj\ inches. the} are turned out of the puts, under a 
south wall, in a situation protected from strong wind, white the} eotne into hloom m 
July, aud continue for a long pri iod. M here there is the advuntiLC of being crown 
successful]} near a sitting-room window, the dtlighlli 1 peifmia . no* t ngiiiulde do 
grow them vigorously th»\ *h<mhl he pi mted out in a lompost of « «p* it ; at t , of w ill- 
rotted manure and loam, to the thptb of a loot or timu, i ul on i oi \ Mibstt turn. 
TVhen growing the} rnpnrc a good supplv of water. /* I\ 

Acvcia Jri iukissin. — T he Silk tree, or the [Hmk U> n' > >\\ u>h of the lYr mis, 
forms a drooping tree like the willow ; the flower lias nlk} films, ot a d« lieate junk 
colour, and would resemble a swausdown pulT tmceil with rise. It sends, hath a most 
fragrant perfume, and its name bespeaks its appearance. It thrive- m 'liheraim in (lie 
opm air, the thermometer ranging between lf>° and 110 v ! ahrenheit ; but it does not 
succeed so will at Tabriz, where the temperature »s colder and more variable it 
grows wild in the forests bordering the (Vpimi S* a. Theie i- one in {lie uar leu o( tin 
Prince Koval at Tabriz, aud anotlur in possi -sion ot the Kn> rl i'h u lie. rs tin n , who are 
obliged to protect it from the winter cold. — A ca/v/z J *u t «. fnw> 1 >/;/. 

Pr.i .ARtvOsm if tricolor, grafted oil thi top of tall "tniis ol P rrruU'/lu.h m 
P. zona/e, form.sverv handsome heads, which k<ep in hloom all the vnmn r, prodin mg 
its crimson und white flowers m ahmulanee. — IP. 

On* Cnunisi. mr. Mori an Piony.— T he method 1 practise tor mult i ply me the 
Pannifl Mfwttin is as follows — In am time from the hi goming ol N*p?i min r to ilu 
middle of March, 1 sell et some good tubers of P. ojheimtn\ or an} otlnr h mi} 
herbaceous kind, and take otf cut tings of V. j oi whietievi rot the tire I mis 

I wish to iimtw isi ; I then "lit tin* tube r from I lie crown dimnwanU nh ml two iiiclx s, 

form the si ion i i k« u wnlgc, i:h rt it into the Mit o» tin t • i’m », and tit Ilu* harks on one 

side as exact Iv a- pos-ibb , binding them vm ll tog< t hi r with go< d bass, uvtr which I 

put one turn of copper wire, to prevent th« purl" from s« paratmg :tifi r the buss h 

decayed, 'liirv an t hi u put into pots d* ep nmuuli t-> allow the mould to cover tin* top 
of the tuJn r, placed m a cold fraim ot pit kij«t ♦ 1 is* , rat hi r drv, und Mind'd 
from the sim for tiie first month, and from frost dmieg winter. M hen the} have pi r- 
fected one Mason’s growth, i plant them out and ln..i tin m hki istuohshcd plants. — 
J. X ash. 

(Tiu’KE op Tutu.irMS. — Few can deny the beauty of this tribe, and also their 
curious form, the cave with winch the} ina\ be cultivated remh is them well adapted 
for even garden. 1 find flftien species nnnti>med m tin* i4 Hoi tus llntanmcus as 
being grown in English 'gardens, but 1 doubt un much w In th* r -o nniiv distinct knnls 
are to he found hire. Seven speriis include all that l am acquainted w itli, namelv , 
Trillium rrythornrpum^ pHxillfM, c* rtnwoi' rucftnt /, pe,//ft// nut, aud pro/iit- 

jlorttm. The most smtahii tnatment is the following, and is very simple; thev bloom 
freely with me ever} xenr, in April and May, and ate n gnat ornament to uiv limit* «1 
garden. Th*v ciow fimv in the opi n air, reijumnc no co\ ermc in shad} pine*-, and 
a mixture of marsh or heath »nil, mill r u i s.md, piotnoics tiun burnt} hitter than 
any otlnr soil, and m this tin} will in a f» w a-ons form holds-. m* bushc The mu! 
is ripe in August, and if - »w u dire**})} tluv will eo'ne up flu follow mg V ear. Thiv 
ma} be . sown m pots, or in a shad} p*at lord* r and tin most ot the seedlings will 
blossom the third season. These plants add much to the attraction ol a spring nosegav, 
and f should wish to see them oft* nor than one dots. - Sr re per Idem. 

Guernsey Lilies. — O f this beautiful tube of plants much has been said, ami the 
great beauty of the far-famed Guernsey Lih is a recognised fact, hut it is s»mk into 
comparative in significance hv the varieties ro, uHntuK y Fofher//tln % and rrnuzta. The 
blood-red crumpled petals of the one and the vivid vermilion of the other are exqui- 
sitely beautiful , whilst the last, when contrasted with tin* original, is a larger flower, 
aui of a much more brilliant rose colour, the flowers having the appearance of being 
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spangled all over with gold dust when the sun Hhiiies upon them. The varieties all 
thrive well in a light sandy loam, and require encouragement and protection during the 
winter months, with an abundance of air, so as to perfect the development of Heir 
foliage. Their usual season of blooming is the lalter end of August or commencement 
of September, previous to their starting into growth. The following are some ot tin; 
best varieties: - Nerine coruxcans, crimson -scarlet, the edges of tin; p< tals are beau- 
tifully undulated ; JV. Jlexuosa, delicate shade of rose colour; N. Fofhergthi, vermilion- 
seal let, splendid variety: JS. ht/wtlis, delieate lilac, flower prettily undulate, a dwarf 
grower; A r . sornieuxis, the common Guernsey Idly, rose; A\ mtdnlotu. small lilac-ros< , 
S. vrnit&fa, larger flower, spangled rose, a splendid variety — 7L Gatntdetx, SI. Helm's . 
Jersey. 

M M.MSWTOXIA oirsANTEA. — 1 have read the description of the “ Welliugtouia,” as 
found at the Mammoth Grove, California ; in most respects it gives a correct and clear 
account of those great natural wonders, but 1 think I can furnish you with some parti- 
culars that you may consider interesting. Mr. Lane (brother-in-law to Lord Exmouth) 
and my self, while making a tour in the interior of California in March list, visited the Mam- 
moth Grove, and found our anticipations more than realized by a sight of that magnificent 
grove of trees. We had not the means of measuring the height of any of them but 
the one that had been cut down near the inn. Me also counted the rings on the stump 
of this trie, from the centre to the outer edge on one side, ami found them to be 15t<8. 
My friend and my self ascended, to the height of 120 feet, the tree that the bark has been 
shipped from, by the aid of stakes dnveu into the tree. The first branch is some feet above 
this In ight. I'he tree did not appear to have suffered from t lidos- of its bulk, although 
more than two years had elapsed since it was stripped. We picked up several cones, 
principally from the “Motlur of the Forest'* (the tree that the bark has been taken 
fromj, part of which I brought to England, and gave to Mr. Fu.ce, of Exeter, who has 
now in his nursery a large imiiilx r of thriv mg y oung plants from them. I abu ob- 
tained, on my return to San Francisco, a lithograplud view of those trees, which i> most 
accurate, and which l forward to you with the description. 1 have al-o a small branch 
with cones attached to it, from the “ Mother of the Forest,” which was cut off by a rifle- 
ball the only way to get at it. — Jno . Kelly. Gard . Citron. 

KvM'NHJi,rsKs. — At present the appearance of ltauuuculnscs i« strong, and very 
favourable to vigorous bloom. As we are within a very short time of the flowering 
season, I will shortly supply you with some notes on varieties d rived from this year’s 
bloom.- Corey Tyso. 

Tit! w mi m or 1. vcntVALiAS. — These bulbs which are rather small in size, should 
be planted, two or three in a pot, in September ; select good sound bulbs for blooming, 
and pot the small otlsets by themselves. The soil should be a mixture of peat aud 
sand, about three parts of the former to one of the latter, ami a small quantity of leaf- 
mould. The pots should be well drained, and when the bulbs are planted, remove them 
to a frame where they will have light, and not be exposed to the cold autumnal rains. 
Keep them m this situation until November, or until the nights become quite frosty, 
ami supplying very little water. At that time they may be removed to the parlour or 
to the greenhouse, placing them in a light situation, and watering them eautimisly 
uutil they begin to grow. In February the flower-stems will begin to appear, when a 
more free supply should be givui, though still with care; the flower-stems will now 
shoot up, and in the course of a few weeks will be beautifully in bloom, remaining so 
for two or three weeks, or much longer, if they are kept in a partially shaded place. 
In May, when the foliage begins to turn yellow, the pots may be removed to the open 
air for a few weeks, when the bulbs should be taken out of the pots aud laid away in a 
dr\\ cool place, there to remain until wanted again for planting the following autumn. — 

l>w auf Trees. — There an* many miniature trees, which typify their more gigantic 
brethren of the forest, that may be introduced with advantage to grounds of limited 
extent, and which, after many years* growth, arrive at only a few fed elevation. Of 
Elms there is U/mns riminahs; Maples, Acer Creticum ; Beech, BefuJn non a ; 
Alder, Alnvs ylutino.su ojrycanlhatfolta Chestnut, Form flam ; besides which are 
others less known, os Tifia lacintata ; Fterocarpa Ctiucasica, a type of the Walnut ; 
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with several dwarf Oaks, the neatest being Querent f/e.r cocrfeia and Quern* s 
Itinfolia; Bu.nts Bulearica makes a pretty tree in sheltered situations; Varayana 
Chamlayn is a very graceful tree, the foliage a bright handsome green, which, 
with the prettv blossoms, plod uce a handsome effect j Bolivia hispuia^ when 
worked on a short stem, is umi\alled for beauty. Small evert rein tree.*., of gn at 
value for ornament, may be made of Jtnn perns recurra and tq/mnntta. There are not 
many Pimis.es Mutable for the purpose, as the majority are too tall and rapid in their 
growth, but perhaps i > ntus enubnt, which h a handsome species, and of very slow 
growth, may be admitted, and the singular Arauenna nnb icata i> many yiar.s in 
attaining an ohjeetiouable height. — D. B. 

ClMi.vl.FSE Vkgitai ION. —P roceeding southward- through this, flat country, a rou- 
sidcrable difference in the general appearance of the vegitatiou is obsened, aii-ing, no 
doubt, from the greater amount of ram which falls during the course of tbe yiar. Tbe 
trees are not only larger, but their foliage is heavier and of a darker hue , and the 
numerous Acacias, which give so striking an appearance to the north, almost disappear. 
Between Colombo and dalle, shrubs belonging to the natural older JJupborb,aee,c . re 
very numerous both in species and iudiv idunK, as well as a vui i< fy of liubtaeetr t of 
which the beautiful bora cocrtneu is not the least common. It is only in this range 
that the 1'itehi : -plan*, Srpcntbes eftsliffu/nrirt, whuh is not, however, peculiar to 
Ceylon, is nut with, grosying in in >ist place*, and supjorfiug itstlf among the hushes. 
About dalle, and from theme inland to the bisc of Adam's Peak, otu of fin* most emu- 
moil shrub- is that which lias bicn named, m honour of the great Humboldt, Jintn- 
b'lldtm latntfoiio , and on the low hills, near dalle, a It w trei- aie nut with, winch, 
farther north, do not e\i-t umUr 1< i0< > f»etot ehvitmn, hut tin- is task account ul f«>r 
by the grta f er utmospbciie moisture of that di tint. due of tin si- treis is t i n< w and 
remarkable ^picie- ot Hunan, built zt yhf/tk'ux^ Mihi. It is in this distnet that t he 
greater number of the >ugar plantations of ( cy hm tvisl. — Dr. Cuuthter. 

Hobtic i i.ii ual Society, J/«y 1 : Anmuiisuu Mfuing. — TIu chair baying 
been taken by J. J. Plainly, Kstj., \ .P., tbe Council presided tbrii annual njoit, tin 
purport of which will he -un from the following ivtiacts:- Att< r adui tn g to the 
proceedings which took place at the -pe< tal geneial muting of t hi 2lt!i of Jnm his?, 
the Council pioceeuid to tate hoyy far tiny bad bun aMr to uuiy out tbevicv.s 
explain'd in that Report, and what progic— they had mad* m otlnr n*|u ct*. Jn thru* 
c\pi elation of obtaining from Gnu rum* lit ap; rt mints nut tree, the ( linnet llor of the 
Kvehetjuer caused the Council to be inforiiiul that no rooms w< re y,u ant, and that 
coiis(-<jU( nt iy the application of the Society eouhi not be entcrtaimd. 

r l he ruiuetioii of the rate of uiinual subscription has bun effected as ft Hows : — P, y - 
incut of an adintssiun f»e 1 * no long* r required, but the subscript intis of new IMIoWs 
are made payable in alvauee. and two rat is of subscription are fixed- the one li U. 
a year, the oilier £2 2,r. a year — the pi iv lieges of the l'cllows ( h cted under this arruiu * - 
meut differing iu this only, that the former yull he entitled to a tiaiisferable ivoiy 
ticket, which givis the btarer the same privileges ns the owmr has to mditmiy ndms*- 
sioti to the Society V Meetings and Garden, and ha* also a claim for whatever plants 
and seeds it may be possible to provide for distribution , while the pir. thge of t'*e 
latter consists in receiving "in li sud« or cuttings as may exist in sufhuuit cjiuuitity to 
be made the subject of guieral distribution from the .Soen ty ’s London < Min i> besides 
enjoying the other priubgr.s of Pillows. NYtes-nny con-Mpicnt upon tin *e changi s 
was some alteration of the byc-laws. A ft* r much dilib* ration, the Council have arrived 
at the conclusion that it is their duty to revive the Exhibitions »t the Garden mum - 
<! lately in a modified form. They believe that these mu tings »r< indi-peiuiihle to the 
success of the Society, they hope t hi y may he again made productive, and tiny know 
that a very large proportion of the subscribers to the fund for the maintenance of the 
Garden cxjiecf that the experiment should be faiily tritd. Monowr, they *, ( that the 
difficulty of access to the Garden, which has of late yi ars operated **o disadvantagcon-ly , 
is to a roiirtidi rable degree remov'd, iu eou*c<pu m e of the .North liondou Railway 
having formed a station nt Tumhain Green. In the renewed attempf that is to he 
made to promote Horticulture by Garden Meetings the Couneil have derided upon 
limiting the experiment for thi* year to one meeting only, early iu June, and then, in 
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order to diminish the risks attendant upon unfavourable weather, to extend the Exhi- 
bition over two days, so that if the first day should be wet, the second may still be 
available. And they have the gratification to state that on both days His Grace the 
lb raidcut opens the grounds of Chiswick House to the visitors to the Society’s Garden. 
It has always been a serious inconvenience, that if the weather during the Garden Meetings 
is so bad that the tickets purchased for the purpose cannot be used, they are absolutely lost 
to their o\\ ners. This contingency is now guarded against, by making the Garden tickets 
u\ai table uot only for two days, but also for a great Exhibition of Fruit, to be held in 
London, in the month of October. In order to render the Garden Exhibition as useful 
a possible* in all directions, Kitchen-garden produce is now admissible ; and in addition, 
the manufacturers of goods of every kind list'd in gardening have been invited to 
co-operate in u grand (hsplay of their productions. This, it is hoped, will prove not 
only useful, lmt beneficial to both manufacturers and their customers. 

Change*, snub as haw* been now described will, it is hoped, very materially 
increase the utility of the Society, but the Council feel that all changes shrink into 
insignificance when compared with the efficient organization of the Garden. Exhibi- 
tions there are, doubtless, most important, but far more important is the complete effi- 
ciency of the place itself as an institution for carrying out the purposes for which it 
w.i<* originally instituted. The Council confidently anticipate the gradual restoration of 
1 lit* Society to the In alt by and viuorous condition in which it once existed, provided the 
Gulden can be maintained in a state worthy of so grtat a country as Great Britain. 
Its entire ri organization has therefore been their first consideration*, and to effect 
thi* object, they haw* come to the following resolutions : — 1. That while mere orna- 
mental gardening ot a costly kind should be discontinued, the decoration of the place 
should continue tube attmded to. and that perfect neatness and good arrangement should 
hr found in ew ry department. 2. That all spare ground be occupied profitably by crops 
which can be sold in aid of the expenses of the Establishment, in anticipation of which 
the Council haw* alriady ojdrred the remowd of a considerable number of Usehs.s, 
unproductiw, or duplicate fruit-trees, the ground hitherto occupied by them forming 
part ot what is to he turned to account. 3. That experiments of all kinds in practical 
Horticulture be heurt forward the essential objects of the Establishment ; such experi- 
ments to consist, among other things, m demonstrating the best modes of cultivation, of 
training, forcing, pioteetmg, propagating, heating, xentilating ; the true \ nine of all kinds 
of new < seuit nt-*, Iruit**, and economical product connected with gardening , the merits of 
the \ arums tools employ « d by workmen, and of the substance!* from time to time recom- 
mended 'as remedies for the diseases of crops, oi for the enemies that attack them. 4. 
That some out be always present in the Ganlm, from whom visitors may obtain infor- 
mation upon all questions in practical Horticulture, and concerning such operations in 
progress, from tune to time, us a Guide Book, which is about to be published, may not 
sufficiently explaiu. 3. That the work of preparing new plants and seeds for distribu- 
tion among the Fellows of the Society, be maintained in the greatest possible activity. 
6. That by these and similar means the Gardni be rendered a great place of Horticul- 
tural instruction, whither not only the Fellows and their friends may resort, but 
where young gardeners employed by the Soeitty may be able to gain \ ul liable Horticul- 
tural knowledge. 7* That there should be m future only one head of the Garden, to 
whom all other persons should he subordinate, and that his whole time be do* oted to 
the service of the Society. At the same time it was settlwl that a Fruit Inspector be 
appointed, and Mr. Robert Thompson lias been charged with tins duty. 

The best mode of effecting the distribution of plains from the Garden has been a 
subject of consideration. The dissatisfaction that has beeu expressed has undoubtedly 
arisen out of the inherent difficulties attendant upon the division of a small number of 
plants among a large number of applicants, the resolution of the Society not to inter- 
fere with the trade of nurserymen, and the very extravagant expectations which appli- 
cant* sometimes form. In order that this question might he fully considered, the 
Council referred it to a Committee, with a request that, aft x r carefully examining the 
subject m all its bearings, they would report whither any, and what, alterations could be 
practically carried out. The Committee recommend that, among minor arrangements, 
there should be from tune to time a dmsum by way ot lottery, tor the purpose of dc- 
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terminiug who should be the recipients of valuable plants too few in number to be made 
a subject of general distribution, ami the Council intend to ascertain experimentally 
whether this suggestion will work. In the meanwhile, m addition to other means of 
satisfying the wishes of the Fellows, communications have been opened with Peru, 
Cuba, and Southern Australia, whence it is expected that supplies of seeds will be re- 
ceived. Arrangements of this nature with distant countries cannot, however, be com- 
pleted without considerable delay. 

The annual eli e! ion of Council aiul officers was then proceeded with, when the 
I/ord Bishop of Winchester, Mr. Mentworih Pilhe, and Mr. J. H. Scot t were an- 
nounced as hav ing been elected into the Council in the room of Sir Morton Pcto, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, and the Rev. Mr. Hawkins, llis Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. 
Wilson Saunders, and Dr. Koyle were reappointed President, Treasurer, and Secretary 
for the ensuing year, and Mr. Leach and Air- K. Gleiuliuning were elected Auditors. 

May 5/A.— Rev. L. V. Hareonrt in the chair, forty-three new members were elected. 
Of plants in flower of different kinds, there was a good display, among which was a 
miguifieont collection of Orchids from Messrs. Yeiteh, comprising Dcndrobium specio- 
Mim, the charming D. Fanneri, D. Pierardi, the ran* Uroprdium Lindeui, with long 
flowers, looking like Lady’s Slippir* turned inside out ; Trichopilin cocci nea, C’attleyas, 
A auda suavis, the scarce Odoiitoglossum Pescatorei, and other hinds, all will grown 
ami beautifully flowered. Mr. Pilcher, gardener to S Rucker, Esq., sent llurlingtonia 
iViijran- ; the new Chysis Lymtninghi, with pink -tipped petals, a ro«u*strraked lip, and 
yellow throat, and a handsome uew Triehopilin, of a brilliant rose colour. Mr. Snow, gar- 
dener to Earl DeGrcy, sent a handful of Smith’s Yellow Noisette Hose, pretty, but infe- 
rior to the yellow, shown at hut meeting. Mr. Braid, of Hendon, had Aloiison \\ aresew n/i, 
Borouia Dnunnmmh, and a white pmk-spotted Pelargonium, called Blaiichcfleur, repoiti d 
to la* valuable for forcing. Messrs. K. G. Henderson, sent a variegated-leaved Dahlia; 
Mr. Gaines a very large- flowered Amaryllis, called rnngnitiea ; Mr. Turner, a collection 
of Auriculas, consisting of some of the best sorts; Messrs. Henderson, of Pm* -apple 
Place, greenhouse plants, consisting of buff-coloured Rhododendrons, several Eri Ple- 
nums, a bush covered with flowers of Ehcorarpus dentatus, Boronias of various kinds, 
cir. M<-sr». C’uthiLsh also contributed a collection of greenhouse plants, in which 
vht*’ a purple semi-double A/uI'*a, loaded with blossoms ; ily poealy muia robust um, a 
•-’nub, with spike- clo-e}y set with pink flower-, like a Hawthorn; Statiee llolfonh , 
t‘i*‘ orange-flowered Erica verim, aiul others. From Mr. Forsyth, gardener to Huron de 
11 »thsehild, came beautiful stove and greenliouse plants, among which, Erica Jutc.i was 
i-p cialiv striking ; also, some select vnnegatrd-leaved plants. Dracicna Inti a, if draw mg 
<f Farfugium grande, the very handsome Coltsfoot -like plant, with yellow blotcluj 
lave-, figured by us, and specimens of riee-puprr, with a plant of it, came from Mr. 
td* a linn t*g, of the ('hi- Auk Nursery. Messrs. Vcitcli -bowed a new crimson-flowered 
bulb from (Vut’nrtiia; t tic brilliant red-flowered Corn a curdinalis ; Fuchsia Doimnumi ; 
Nici» 5 i:u.a fra 'rv.s, u kind of lob »cco, with long tubular blossoms, like those of a white 
Petunia, Ith *dodendioii DuUiousicauuut, quite a tree, loaded with grccui-h yc How 
flowers ; the churning I*, javauieum and jasiniuifloriiiu, and a new spent - from Mouh 
niMii, with pure win:* h! >w»uis mea uring five inches across, and ciiiupnl like A/aicu 
cr spillora. This we regard a- n valuable acquisition to grccnhoiist varieties of this 
g'fius. Me-srs. Witch ai o show* d » wo boxes of rut "hardy Hybrid Jihodnd* ndroiis — 

0 n* tilled witli p.dc, ami tin* otlu r with riim-on sort-, all beautiful. From the Duk< of 
Nt/iihitinb< Hand’- at Syon, al-o came « ut Khod >d* ndrous from the open ground, where 
they had no protretimi. Mr. Ellis, gardener to Dr. Dunce, of Woodlmd, sent four well- 
iriown Ly copods and Ferns ; also ns many Pelargoniums. Mr A limit t furnished a fine 
hush of Camellia Sasampm ro-eu, twelve feet high ; and Mr. Lii-rotuhc, of King-bridge, 

1 h \ on, cut blooms of Caiitua dcpemleiis ; the hpeeimeiis < xhibited wen* from an opm 
w di, but even in Devonshire the pi mt is found almost too tender, a- a grn uhmisi ph.nt 
i‘ is di'loult to cultivate, am) therefore seldom #«■» n. Amphieome Emodi v\,is furni-hid 
by C'd. Fait head. The Gardens i f the Society supplied three kinds of Chinese Widens, 
tin*-* A* bme to-s, Fiutaua my rtitolm, (Vatiothus papiilo-u-, Rhododendron formosnm, 
and -oinc oihtr interesting thing*. Of fruits and vegetable*, there was an excellent 
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ILLUSTRATION, 

BOSE, ISABELLA GEET (Tea). 


HE charming Bose selected for our present illustration 
is one which will be hailed with pleasure by all growers 
of this lovely tribe. Iu addition to its possessing all 
those qualities that are desirable in a Tea Bose, it has 
the additional recommendation of being a very free- 
growing variety, bearing its rich golden blossoms in great abundance, 
while its constitution is vigorous. The flowers are large, full, and of 
a rich golden yellow, not partaking of the usual numerous tints of 
hurt’, lemon, and salmon, which have hitherto been so common in this 



class. It appears to have been raised from seed by a Mr. Grey, iu 
8011th Carolina, with whom it bloomed most profusely, and although 
exposed to the great heat of that climate, appeared to suffer no 
i n j ur J\and bi this country it has also kept its character. As noticed 
bv us in a late number, a plant was exhibited at the Horticultural 
Society’s rooms last April, having forty fully expanded blooms, 
diffusing a rich fragrance, and exciting considerable notice. 

The old Double Yellow Rose, so remarkable for its shy-flowering 
qualities, will now be entirely superseded by the present beautiful 
variety, whicli bids fair to become a universal favourite, both as a 
pillar Bose, or for planting in the consenatory. For its culture we 
refer our readers to an article on the Tea Roses In the present number. 



ON PHLOXES IN POTS. 

BY ME. J. SMITH, OXON. 

EING a, devoted admirer of these popular flowers, and 
having had considerable experience in the management 
of a large number of plants annually, a few hints on the 
cultivation of Phloxes in pots may perhaps prove accept- 
able for the Cabinet . I must premise tnat, in order to 
Ioxcb in perfection, they should be renewed from cuttings 
Q 
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every three years at least, whether for the border or pot culture. 
Early in March I select the most healthy and vigorous plants struck 
last season, and pot them in large-sized pots, in rich loam, with a 
little sand and manure from an old hotbed, trimming the plants to a 
couple of shoots. When the stock is potted off, 1 make a selection 
q( all the dwarf-growing kinds, which I place near the glass in a cold 
pit; the taller sorts are sunk out of doors in a sheltered situation. 
The plants under glass require air freely, and attention is necessary 
not to let them become too dry for want of water, but, after their 
growth has advanced, they may be stimulated by a little weak liquid 
manure given every other or every third time. This contributes to 
the size of the corymbs, as well as to the general vigour of the plants. 
As soon as they begin to t»ho\v flower, they may be introduced into 
the greenhouse, and with judicious management they may be kept in 
succession from early in summer to late in autumn, making a line 
display. To have large plants, 1 plunge them out of doors when 
bloom is over, and cover them through the winter with two or three 
inches in depth of ashes; in spring 1 take them up, repot and trim 
them to five shoots. In repotting, I make it a rule not to reduce or 
injure the ball of earth, which 1 find the plants will not bear with 
impunity. 


REMARK >8 ON THE TE \ ROSE. 



EA ROSES require rather more care in their culture 
than most others; being naturally somewhat delicate, a 
littje protection is necessarj' in the depth of winter in 
our climate, which is also the case eu»n m the gardens of 
France and Northern hah. They will, howe\er, bear a 


considerable degree of cold, where the soil is well drained . sustaining 


much more injury from the alternate freezing and thawing of a 
naturally moist soil. When a border is formed for the growth of 
Tea Roses out of doors, the first thing necessary is to provide a 
sufficient drainage, and for this purpo-e the soil should be removed 
to a depth of eighteen or twenty indies, and a layer of brieklmts, 
lime-rubbish, or other porous material, laid at the bottom to at least 
nine inches in thickness. Over the drainage a foot deep of prepared 
compost is to be laid next, consisting of good loam and decomposed 
manure in equ.il nroporfcions, to which a liberal allowance of white 
or river sand may be added. In this soil the plants will flourish re- 
markably, as thVy delight in a light rich soil. The bed maybe 
made rather lii^h with advantage, and where tlm natural soil is light, 
the incorporation of a suffirtenev of manure will be all that is 
necessary. When winter has liiiriy set in it is desirable to afford a 
little protection from its severity, and nothing is more effectual 
perhaps than a few dry brandies of the common wild Fom (Pierii 
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aguiUna\ which may be stuck in and about the plants. Furze, or 
coverings of straw, may bo used, however, keeping in view the fact 
that they ought not to be covered so close as to exclude the air 
altogether ; a protection from the violence of hard frost is all that is 
required when the soil has been well drained. Many persons take 
their plants up at the setting in of winter, although, under the proper 
precautions, such attention is needless. The foregoing remarks apply 
more particularly to such plants as are grown on their own roots. 
Grafted or budded Tea Roses, when established, will in general 
brave our severest winters unscathed. 

This cla^s forms excellent subjects for the conservatory; here, 
trained to pillars, trellises, or over wi rework, the} form handsome 
objects, and few plants look more attractive than a well-grown and 
full-bloomed Tea Hose. Where space is limited, or from any cause 
it is desirable, the stems of the plants may be introduced into the 
house, the roots being planted in a border, properly prepared outside. 
The best stock for working Tea Roses on is perhaps Itosa Banksice, 
var. Fortunii . Mr. Fortune’s white Banksian Rose; although the Dog 
Rose, or Blush Boursault, will auswer almost equally well. For 
forcing and pot culture under glas^, this class h without equal; 
worked plants force well, and do not require to be established one 
year in pots, for if potted in October or \o\eniber, and forced in a 
gentle heat in January and February, a line di, splay will be made in 
March and April. Tin* extreme beaut \ of their lo\ely blossoms and 
att metric foliage will well repa\ the attention they base received. 
When forced, and in a state of luxuriant growth, the Tea Roses have 
a peculiar delicacy and softness of appearance that charms every one. 

Among the most di-Jim t \.u*ieties known to be worth culture (for 
many varieties which do well in France will not succeed in our 
climate), are the following: — Adam, a line Rose, of a beautiful blush 
colour, large and very full, of a delicious M/ent, and vigorous habit. 
Dcvoiriensts, one of the bcM. in this class; it possesses much hardiness 
of character, rigorous habit, a line flower, pale yellow or sulphur; a 
most desirable kind, now well known; it excited considerable notoriety 
when it made its first appearance. Princess Adelaide, pale yellow!) 
a large and full bloomer, possessing a good habit. Qloire de Dijon ^ 
figured nlread} in the Cabinet ; another extremely fine variety, pale buft, 
salmon, and rose; the blossoms arc of immense size, and very lull; thif 
superb flower ought t o be in the possession of every grower. El tie Sau~ 
txtge, yellow, wit h an orange centre, very beautiful, of dwarf habit, and 
well adapted for forcing or pot cult ure. 77 com tense de Cazes, yellow, with 
a copper tinge in the centre, very double. Comte de Paw, a superb, large, 
and lull flower, clear flesh colour, and dwarf habit; a good forcing 
variety. Bougtrc, shaded rose, largo and line; one of the more hardy 
sorts iu the Tea class. Goubanlt , bright pink, with a buff or salmon- 
coloured centre, very large and sweet scented; adapted more espe- 
cially for pot culture. Safrano , a handsome buff, large, but rather a 
tHiu flower; its habit is vigorous. Souvenir d'm Jjni, shaded rose 
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and salmon, large and fine ; a beautiful Bose, of vigorous habit, and 
succeeds admirably under glass. Madame Bravy, very double, cream 
colour, rather dwarf, but, Tike the former, does better in the house 
than out of doors, 'where the blossoms do not open well. Niphetos , 
pure white, sometimes pale letnon, very large, full, and sweet, of 
vigorous habit ; a very delicate and beautiful Bose. Princess Helene 
du Luxembourg , light yellow, large and very full, a robust variety. 
Souvenir d' Elite Vardon , cream colour, with a rosy salmon or blush 
centre, large-sized blossoms, and robust habit. Madame Villermoz, 
a large flower, white, with flesh -coloured centre, very full, and of 
vigorous habit. Smithii , pale yellow, or straw colour, does best under 
glass, as the blossoms are not well perfected in the open air. 
Triomphe du Luxembourg , a superb, large, and full flower, coppery 
rose, vigorous, and an excellent variety tor forcing. Madame de St. 
Joseph , a beautiful Boses salmon colour, of large size and very double, 
more adapted for pot culture than in the border. Prince Ester hazy, 
light rose, very tine size and double, habit good. 

In the above selection of kimL, Mich onh ha\e been enumerated 
as are among the choicest of the class, it being intended as a guide 
to those who have but a limited acquaintance with this charming 
section, though there are mam other \arietios of great merit. 



HISTORICAL REMARKS OX THE TASTE AND STYLE 
OF ORNAMENTAL HARDENING!. 

BY 1IOK J L' LAM'S. 

(Continued from page 15*1.) 

LMOST all the ancient country-seats in tins kingdom 
were either manor-homes abbots, or castles belonging 
to the baron**. The t* r^t were onh superior farm resi- 
dences, surrounded hv en< losed orchards, meadows, and 
arable land ; abbess had generally kitchen gardens and 
orchards, and were surrounded with lofty walls and deep moats; the 
baronial castles were fortified places, with for the xmM part little 
space for gardens, if we except the terraces w ith a few beds of flowers. 
Regal palaces and many of the principal baronial establishments had 
also parks for game, and chases for deer. After the restoration of 
monarchy, in the person of Charles II , the gentn acquired a greater 
taste for parks and ornamental gardening, which, as already stated, 
was carried to a greater extent afterwards, In Kent, and his successors 
in the art of landscape gardening. During the reigns of William 
III. and Anne, the prevalent Mjle in gardens, as well as parks, was a 
mere imitation of the Dutch. Examples of this were Hampton 
Court, Kensington, St. James’s, and the gardens of the two Umver- 
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sities. Many of the avenues then planted still remain as evidences 
of the formality then in vogue. The fortified mansions of the 
nobles were altered, by pulling down and clearing away the outworks, 
and leaving the building on a naked lawn, removiug the gardens and 
offices to a considerable distance, often a mile off, at the boundary of 
the park ; cutting down or removing masses of trees, and making a 
winding approach. If woods were situated too near the house, their 
skirts were thinned, in order to give lightness to the interior and airi- 
ness to the view ; if a bare mound appeared in view from the front, it 
generally had a clump of trees placed on its summit. A strip of 
what was termed pleasure ground,” consisting of a narrow gravel 
walk, bordered with shrubs, formed the communication between the 
gardens and house. Where water could be brought into view from 
the windows, it was made to assume the form of a square pond, oi 
straight canal, and in either case was called ‘‘a sheet of water.” 

In the time of Henry VIII., when abbeys and monasteries were 
suppressed, they passed, through favour or purchase, into the hands 
of laymen, becoming houses of the richer class of yeomen, or country 
gentlemen of moderate fortune, remaining for a great length of time 
in nearly their original ntate ; except perhaps so far as the filling up 
of a moat, or the pulling down of a wall or two, the grounds were 
kept for the use of tillage or the cattle, as they had before been 
used, and such of these residences as remained entire, to comparatively 
modern times, kept their character until the rise of a better era in 
the art of ornamental gardening, when the houses of small country 
gentlemen received a certain degree of embellishment. The hedges 
round the house were removed to extend the pasturage; evergreens 
flanked the buildings ; trees hid the outhouses, ricks, and barns, being 
also planted in groups on the lawn, in the distant hedgerows, ana 
corners of the fields, to gi\e the whole farm a park-like appearance, 
from which this st}le received the title of u ferme ornee.” 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 

ONSIDERABLE interest and much speculation having 
been excited as to the style and character of the forth- 
coming exhibitions of the Horticultural Society at 
Chiswick, consequent on its reinstatement under new 
rules and regulations, the 3rd of June (the day fixed 
exhibition under the new management) was looked 
forward to w ith no little excitement in the gardening world, mingled 
with some misgivings. We are happy to say, however, the result 
has proved so far satisfactory, that there is now' no room for doubt 
on tho subject ; the former popularity of the Chiswick shows under 
the new regime is likely to be regained. The exhibition on the 3rd 
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ultimo was a successful one, and indeed exceeded tho expectations of 
numbers. 

There were several noud features, which we look upon as decided 
improvements, such as the conversion of tho large curvilinear 
conservatory into a pavilion for exhibition purposes for the more 
teuder subjects, as Orchids etc., which were arranged on stages along 
each side, allowing space for a broad gravel walk up tho centre. 
Another good improvement was the exhibition of the large pyramidal 
and other pot Hoses placed on raised circular beds, bordered with 
turf, under a large tent on the lawn. There were also some beds of 
Rhododendrons in the same erection, ami plenty of space allowed to 
view the collection with comfort. The next novel feature worthy of 
being recorded was the display of horticultural erections, implements, 
tools, and manufactures of e\ery description, which i> a step in the 
proper direction, and one that we have for some time advocated; 
among these, however, were a number of military tents with catnp 
equipages, which we were unable to connect in any way with the 
peaceful pursuits of horticulture. 

The ground** were kept up in good style, and the new American 
garden, recently laid out by Mr. MeEwen, deserves praise. This 

S entleman has proved himself well worthy of the important trust he 
as undertaken, and is a ino-t accomplished gardener. 

Our report of the exhibition must necessarily he brief, but as many 
of the plants produced had been exhibited at the Crystal Palace, we 
refer our readers to the more lengthened report of that show, 
especially as concirn* the new plants Messrs. Veit eh showed a 
Cyclobothra , from California, a frame bulb, of a deep golden \ollow, 
somewhat in the way of V lunhaia ; also (' eanothvs Lobhianus , from 
the same regioi a ’ eyv fn* -blooming, dill*, upright bush, somewhat 
resembling C. papilfnsn* bright blue; and a Thibamha , with rosy 
red-coloured flower* 4 , hawng a \ery waxy appearance, and white 
mouth. '1 he sum* gent h man lim .-nine new Rhododendrons, includ- 
ing formosum du/uns. a h\ brio, blight rose, white centre, and maroon 
spots. M. Linden, of Bn.wL li td ('yanophylhnn magmjicum , a 
beautiful variegated plant, with large le:i\c^, eighteen inches long, 
and six wide; Bcemcria nr yen tea. with foliage a foot long, and half as 
much across, it ad- gie< n, mottled with bright green in the centre; 
two Marantas — one, Mjasciata, dark green leaves, with lateral stripes 
of bluish lead colour; the other, N. pnlchella , marked with dark and 
light green, alternately. Mr. Bragg, of Slough, hail a new seedling 
Begonia , of dwarf habit, reaching about a foot high, with thick, li$ht 
glossy green foliage, the flow era tree, large, and ptiro white, with 
which tne yellow stamens contrasted well. 

Of seedling Pelargoniums several were good ones — as Bellona, 
deep crimson upper petals, edged with scarlet, lower rosy red, with 
xeinocl blotches of crimson, a showy tlower; Fairest of the Pair, an 
abundant bloomer, of good habit, pure white, with a lilac-purple 
blotch in the upper petals, wants a little more even outline; Maaeppa 
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(Turner), deep upper petals, with a narrow edge of rosy scarlet, 
lower deep rose, with a large spot of maroon ; Belie of the Season 
(Hoyle), very showy, upper petals deep crimson, shading off to 
scarlet, edged with white, lower blush-white, a good trusser, but not 
first-rate form ; Linda i Hoyle), upper petals deep maroon, shading 
off to purple veins, and edged with white, lower white, with purple 
spots, distinct and showy. Of Fancies, Mr. Turner show r ed Acme , 
deep maroon-crimson, narrowly edged with clear white, a large pure 
white centre, good habit, truss, and form — it was awarded a first-class 
certificate; .Mr*. Turner , brilliant purple-rose, with a narrow edge of 
white, and clear large centre, good habit, and free bloomer. There 
Was also a good collection of French Spotted Pelargoniums , very 
Attractive, but generally deficient in form ; for decorating the green- 
house, however, they will be erelong more extensively cultivated. 

There was a fine show' of Azaleas , not generally such large plants 
as we are accustomed to see at exhibitions, but well bloomed. Of 
Rhododendrons , Mr. Standi&h and Mr. Noble had some beautiful 
varieties, which had a very pleasing effect on their raised beds. 
Roses , by Messrs. Lane and Son, Paul, and others, were very fine. 
Stove and greenhouse plants were in considerable numbers, and 
comprised some well-grown plants; the "principal exhibitors were, 
among amateurs, Messrs. Hods, Green, Tavlor, Harter, and Rhodes. 
Orchids were numerous, and exceedingly well-bloomed, fine-grown 
plants; the principal exhibitors in this class were Mr. Pilcher, Mr. 
Gedney, Mr. Williams, Messrs. Jackson and Son, Mr. Carson, Mr. 
Keel, Messrs Veiteli and Son, and 31 r. Parker. The plants remark- 
able for fine foliage were in good condition, from Messrs. Veitch, as 
also the collection of variegated plants from the same firm ; as well as 
those of Messrs. Jackson and Mr. Salter, who showed a collection 
of twent\ hardy sorts, some of them remarkably handsome, which 
w f ill furnish matter for the Cabinet in a future number. Ferns were 
show’ll by itessrs. Parker, Veitch, and Jackson, which were generally 
well-grown, handsome plants, composing a line bank, covered with 
their lovely 1 roads. Lycopods were more attractive than the Ferns, 
and in greater numbers, principally furnished by the foregoing 
growers. Tall Cactuses, some of them very line specimens, aud re- 
markably showy, were from M i\ Green and Mr. Mortimer. Cape 
Heaths , from Messrs. Peede, Cutbush, Rhodes, and Taylor, were well 
flowered. Some rare hardv Conifers, from Messrs. Veitch, included 
the Wellingtonia , Thuja giantea , Ccphalotaxns Fortune i, Abies 
Ilookeri, and many other fine plants of the same highly ornamental 
and interesting class. Fruits were limited in quantity, but good on 
the whole. In order to do justice to the exhibition, we should be 
compelled to trench too largely on our pages; ample materials hate, 
however, been afforded us for comment in future numbers of this 
Magazine, 
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DESIGN FOE THE GROUNDS OF A SMALL VILLA 
RESIDENCE. 


BY. T. RUTGER, ESQ. 



The design accompanying these remarks is intended for the frontage 
gardens of a villa It is requisite that but little be said in par- 
ticularising its delineation, as the clumps, shrubs, pond, etc., tell for 
themselves. A remark may be necessary in regard to the two circles 
which are placed one on each side of the lawn, and are intended for 
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circular pavements, whereon to raise pedestals for anything orna- 
mental to bo placed upon them that taste may suggest. A covered 
seat or alcove might be erected at the extreme end if desirable, with 
a branch walk to lead to it ; garden seats may also be placed in any 
part of the grounds, where it may be thought they are wanted, and 
if placed on wheels they would be the more easily removed from 
place to place. 


GBAND FLOEAL EXHIBITION, CEYSTAL PALACE. 

® N the 30th of May, the first grand floral fete of the 
season took place at this justly popular place of enter- 
tainment, at which there was a great assemblage of 
visitors, comprising a considerable proportion of the 
nobility, as well as of amateur and other cultivators. 

The grounds were in the best possible order, and, together with 
the Palace itself, displaced the best taste and perfect management. 
The shrubberies were very judiciously planted with flowering shrubs, and 
had a very gay appearance: a few of the most conspicuous among them 
were some flue plants of Weigelia rosea , which we never before saw 
bloom in such profusion ; many line specimens of Rhododendrons of 
every shade of colour ; some flue Ghent Azaleas , of all shades from 
yellow to scarlet; Sulphur- coloured C yt is uses, JVhite and Yellow 
Brooms , Double Pink and Scarlet Thorns , Laburnums , Gueldres 
Roses , Persian Lilacs , and Double-blossomed Whin , intermixed with 
large patches of White , Blush , and Purple Rockets , Erysimum 
Peroffskianum , and other showy things, all combining to produce a 
delightful scene, to which a large mass of Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
in fine bloom, planted on a gentle slope, greatly contributed. Near 
to the Rosarium we noticed a plant of Wistaria ( Glycine ) Sinensis , 
grown as a standard, about six feet high, with a flat spreading head, 
measuring from eight to ten feet across. From the abundance of its 
bloom, not a leaf was to be seen ; when grown in this style, and seen 
from below', its large pendent racemes of purple, Laburnum-like 
blossoms are seeti to great advantage ; it w*as an old grafted plant 
that had been well pruned-in annually. On the terraces we observed 
some very attractive beds, planted with large crimson Wallflowers in 
the centrt\ edged with a row of Cheiranthns Marsh alii. A large 
mass of Tree Paonies must not pass unnoticed ; a great number of 
their handsome white and purple blossoms were fully expanded. 
Home large beds on the terraces were also filled w ith Ghent Azaleas , 
of mixed colours— yellow, orange, red, and scarlet. 

The interior of the Palace presented a very gay appearance, from 
the excellent arrangements which had been made for the exhibition 
of the plants, as well as from the brilliant assemblage of ladies and 
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visitors. Along the immense nave of the building tables extended 
to a length of about 240 yards, well filled on both sides ; in addition 
to which, other tables along the great transept afforded eighty yards 
of additional space, which made a total length of plants of six hun- 
dred and forty yards 1 — the great majority of which were well grow n 
mid flowered, and comprised the choicest of each class. The exhibi- 
tion of fruit also was von extensive, and exceedingly fine. 

Among the new and rare ” plants, Messrs. Witch, as usual, con- 
tributed very largely : one of the most conspicuous was a large 
branch of Rmbt.thrinm cocci tuning said to be perfectly hard\ ; it 
appears to form a large evergreen shrub, belonging to the natural 
order Proteaccte. a most abundant bloomer; the flowers narrow, 
long, tubular, and curved, of a brilliant scarlet, closely sot among 
the dark shining foliage. Other new’ thing* comprised a species of 
Pernettya , from Patagonia; a m uch-briinehed, dwarf shrub, somewhat 
similar in growth and bloom to the old favourite' Andromeda Jtori- 
httnda ; the flowers are, however, if possible, more abundant, but not 
&o pure a white. JJendrohium f'eitchi, from the East Indies, the calyx 
and petals lemon-yellow, with a large green lip, veined with maroon, 
and a tuft of fine hairs behind each flower. Odontoyfossvm It i chert- 
heimi , from Mexico; sepals and petals marked with crimson and 
yellow’ transverse bands, the liplilae-purple, the flowers borne in along 
raceme. Irora acuminata . the blossoms small, white, tube pale green. 
Rhododendron j a# min if forum, with its waxy white flowers, although 
not strictly new, yet somewhat rare, ami very handsome. Messrs. 
Yeitch’s specimen was well grown, ft. Vrttchii . with its large crisped 
white flowers, has already been described, ft. ftrookeanum , a very 
distinct but straggling grower, the flowers very thick and wax\, of a 
clear golden yellow, about an inch and a half across, its foliage is a 
very light green, long and narrow, ft. Princes* Royal . a hybrid between 
the preceding and ft. Jovanieum , in form intermediate between its 
parents, the flowers clear salmon rose ; a strikingly handsome and 
distinct hvbrid. A new Oixsv*. with leaves similar in form to those of 
the beautiful discolor, but niu< h larger and not bo showy; their 
ground-colour deep green, marked with irregular spots of dull pink 
along the transverse veins, the under sides brownish red. Meyenia 
erecta , of this plant Messrs. Veiteh had a large specimen measuring 
two foot across ; the flow ers are peculiarly rich, making a beautiful 
contrast in their colours, the corolla being of a deep violet-plum, 
with a clear yellow throat, in form resembling Thunheryia alata. A 
large plant of Tradescantia discolor, with its fine foliage of yelloW 
and green. Gr evil lea Drummondii. with pale yellowish green fhnvers, 
and narrow’, graceful foliage. The same iirm exhibited also a healthy 
voting plant of Wellinytonia yiyantea. two feel high, we ll clothed 
with branches, spreading to the same distance. Mr. Ulendinning 
had two fine plants of his handsome Farfnyium grande, and several 
specim em of AMee Ktnvpferi ; he also showed a large plant of 
Qesneria Done feel aari. two feet, high, with a spike bearing a largo 
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nutnber of its pretty crimson flowers, the leaves more than a foot in 
diameter. Leptodactylon Californioum, a fine plant, was shown, 
eighteen inches high, bearing a number of its pretty, rosy, Phlox-like 
flowers. Messrs. Cutbush had a specimen of Solatium purpureum , 
with large, flat, velvety leaves, in iorm like the 4 common Coltsfoot 
( Tussilago), afoot across, deep olive-green, with the veins pure white, 
and, as well as the stalks, somewhat spinose. Mr. Epps exhibited a 
couple of seedling Ericas, one with flask-shaped flowers, white, with 
a green band surrounding the end of the tube, glutinous ; the other, 
named E. tricolor Eppsii , of a like form, the base of the blossoms 
orange-red, shading off to white, with similar green hand, glutinous. 
An ornamental basketful of seedling Gloxinias , of the upright class, 
tastefully arranged in moss, produced a pretty effect. A fine 
standard plant of Rhododendron Dalhomianum, four feet high, was 
exhibited, which had nearh twenty-five fully expanded blossoms, borne 
in threes at the extremities of the branches, measuring from three to 
four inches across, of still’ and wax) substance, white, tinged with 
green at the base. From Messrs. Jackson were Begonia picta, a 
native of thts East Indies, having large foliage, olive-green, with an 
irregular blotch of lead colour between each principal vein. B. vioi~ 
nifolia macula t a , a pretty cut -loafed species, with a neat cut leaf*, 
variegated with brown. Euckaris qrandifiora , a fine stove bulb, with 
beautiful, white, thick. Narcissus-like flowers, and fine largo foliage of 
a brilliant green. Rhododendron Blandfordianum , a large plant of 
this was shown, with but few flowers, small, and pale yellow. Messrs. 
Henderson, of Pine Apple Place, scut a tall specimen of Lilium 
giganteum , with a spike of eight flowers. 

Of new hybrid productions there were a few good things. The 
seedling Pelargoniums ol* 1S5G-7 comprised Cherry-ripe (Turner), 
delicate flesh, tin* upper petals with a small crimson spot, lower 
lighter spots of the same tint, distinct in colour, but not first-rate in 
form; Imperatrice ( Turner) , upper petals crimson-maroon, edged 
with rose, lower clear rose, large pure w bite centre, and good sub- 
eta uce; Mr. Mar nock ( Turner), upper petals blotched with crimson, 
edged with rose, lower one deep rose, with a distinct spot in the 
way of Sa impure 1 1 ; Etna (Turner), upper petals deep maroon, with 
a narrow edge of orange-lid, lower tlnne coloured, tolerable sub- 
stance and outline ; Rose Celestial , a large flower, upper petals purple- 
crimson, broadly edged with lilac- rose, lower clear rose, with white 
centre; Evangeline (JFouquet), upper petals maroon-purple, narrowly 
margined with lighter purple, lower petals deep purple-rose, with a 
veined spot and white eye, good high colours, and tolerable form ; 
Signora, upper petals maroon, edged with purple, lower purple-rose, 
small spot, white centre, largo and good ; Hesperus, upper petals 
brilliant crimson, edged with fiery scarlet, lower petals salmon-red, 
rather small, but a good flower ; liveliness, upper petals with a small, 
shaded blotch of crimson, broadly edged with a lighter shade, lower 
deep, dear salmon-rose, snow-white centre, fine form and substtooo ; 
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The Bride , upper petals a large shaded blotch violet-purple, passing 
off to a broad edge of pure white, lower petals very clear white, good 
form aud substance, one of the best, and likely to prove the most 
useful flower shown, it being also of excellent habit ; Dorothea , this 
had only one bloom expanded, which appeared as near perfection as 
possible, upper petals intense maroon, with a narrow, even edge of 
rosy purple, lower clear rose, pure centre, and fine substance ; Rosalie, 
upper petals maroou blotch, broadly edged with rosy scarlet, lower 
petals clear rosy scarlet; Florence (Foster), upper petals maroon, 
edged with rose, lower petals clear rose, centre white, fine form and 
smooth outline. There were other seedlings exhibited, which our 
space will not allow us to describe ; those above named, however, are 
the most select. 

The successful competitors, first in each class, were the follow- 
ing:— For twenty stove and greenhouse plants in flower (£80), 
Thomas Whitbread, gardener to H. Colly cr, Esq., Dartford; for 
twelve ditto (£18), G. 8. l)ods, gardener to Sir John Catlicart, 
Cooper’s Hill, Chertsey ; for six ditto (£10), J. Feed, gardener to 
C. T. Gabriel, Esq., Norfolk House, Streatham ; for twenty-five stove 
and greenhouse plants, in or out of flower, grouped for effect (£25), 
Messrs. Yeitch and Non, Chelsea; for twenty Orchids, exotic species 
(amateurs), (£80), Mr, Gedney, gardener to Mrs. Ellis, lloddesdon ; 
for ditto (nurserymen), (£30), Messrs, Yeitch and Son; for twelve 
ditto (amateurs), (i*15 , 8. M. Carson, gardener to W. F. G. Farmer, 
Esq., Nonsuch Park, Surrey; for six exotic ditto (£10), G. S. Hods, 
gardener to Sir John Catlicart ; for twelve greenhouse Azaleas (£18), 
John Green, gardener to Sir Edward Antrobus, Lower Cheam, 
Surrey; for six ditto (amateurs), (£8), Thomas Page, gardener to 
W. Leaf*, Esq., Park llill, Streatham ; for twelve new greenhouse 
Azaleas (£10), John Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus; for six 
Elichrysums (£4), William Lay bank, gardener to Thomas Maudeslev, 
Esq., Norwood; for ten Cape Heaths (£8), B. Peed, gardener to 'f. 
Treadwell, Esq., Norwood ; for six Cape Heaths (amateurs), (£6), 
George Young, gardener to W. Stone, Esq., Dulwich Hill ; for six 
tall Cacti, species or varieties in flower (£7), John Green, gardener 
to Sir E. Antrobus ; for twelve Boses in pots, distinct (£10), Messrs. 
Paul and Son; for six ditto (amateurs), (£5), Alexander Rowland, 
Rosenthal, Lewisham ; for twelve Calceolarias, distinct (£5), Mr. 
John Dobson, Iaicworth ; for six Fuchsias, distinct (£4), Thomas 
Reed, gardener to T. N. Farquhar, Esq., Sydenham ; for twelve 
Pelargoniums, distinct, in eight-inch pots (amateurs), (£10), William 
Nye, gardener, to E. Foster, Esq., Clewer Manor, Berks; for twelve 
ditto (nurserymen), (£10), C. iumer, Slough; for six fanev ditto 
(amateurs), (£5), A. Bousie, gardener to the Right Hon. ]H. La- 
bouchcre ; for six fancy ditto (nurserymen), (£5), C. Turner, Slough ; 
for the best new or rare plant in flow er (£3), Messrs. Veitch, for 
Rhododendron Veitehii; for ditto, not in flower (£8), R. Glendiuning, 
for Ftnfugium grande ; for the best hardy ornamental plant, re- 
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markable for its fine habit, or the beauty of its foliage (£3), Messrs. 
Veitch, for Wellingtonia gigantea ; for the best seedling Pelargonium 
of 1856-7 (JS L), Mr. E. Beck, for Bride ; for six plants of Nepenthes 
with pitchers (£10), Vf. Gedney, gardener to Mrs. Ellis, Hoddesdon ; 
for six plants of An&ctochilus and Phgsiurus (£3), Messrs. Veitch, 
Chelsea ; for twelve exotic Ferns (£4), Mr. Robert Parker, Holloway ; 
for British Ferns (£3), Mr. T. Simms, Foot’s Cray, Kent. 

The amount awarded in prizes at this magnificent Exhibition was, 
for plants, £760 5s., and for fruits, £139 15$., making a total of 
£900. We regret that we are unable to give a more particular 
account of the many new seedlings exhibited, which, however, having 
ample materials, we shall notice from time to time. The number of 
visitors was large, and every one appeared to enjoy the occasion 
vastly. We can do no more than recommend our country cousins, 
and every one who has a taste lbr flowers or fine fruit, to come ahd 
see the floral fetes at Sydenham, for themselves. 


REMARKS OX THE CULTURE OF THE GREENHOUSE 

AZALEA. 


BY MU. (>. W. FORMES, WINCHESTER. 



CARCELT any flower in the greenhouse is more 
' ^ attractive than a well-grown specimen of the Indian 
Azalea. The abundance of its bloom, the delicate and 
brilliant shades of its colour, its compact growth, and 
^ ^ pretty foliage, combine to render it an universal fa- 

vourite for the decoration of the conservatory or greenhouse. A 
well-grown plant, of from four to five feet high and as much across, 
when in bloom, presents a blaze of beauty, with scarcely a leaf to be 
seen, which is not surpassed by any other inhabitant ot the same 
house. 

With the following treatment, the Azalea will he found to flou- 
rish well having practised it myself for many years, with great suc- 
cess. When the plants have done flowering, if it is fo ind neces- 
sary to give them a shift, prepare some compost, consisting of two- 
thirds of boggv peat and one-third of good rotten leal-soil, to which 
add a good sprinkling of silver sand. It is not well to silt the soils, 
as it renders them too close, and abstracts all the vegetable fibre. 
They are best mixed by being chopped fine with a spade. The pots 
used should be new, if possible, or very cleanly washed and dried, 
and one size larger than that the plant was growing in previously. 
Copious drainage must be allowed, for nothing hinders Azaleas more 
than stagnant water; on this will depend the health ot the. speci- 
men. . , 

When potting the plant, it is not well to place its crown too high 
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abtfve the level of the soil, nor too low ; for in one case the roots are 
apt to become exposed to the air, and in the other, they are liable 
to rot with the water: very slightly raised towards tne centre of the 
pot, I consider best. When the plants have received their shift, I 
place them for a time in flic stove, and give them every attention as 
to water, which has been allowed to become tepid and soft, by stand- 
ing near the pipes or Hue all night. 1 also use the syringe about 
once every day, in order to give the foliage a good wash, and prevent 
insects. If the weather is very hot, i apply it t\>o or sometimes 
three times a day. It will be found greatly to assist the growth aud 
health of the plauts, which, in the course of two months, will have 
made fresh shoot > six or eight inches long. 

They must be allowed to remain in their present situation until 
they have formed their next season's flower-buds, which, if the shoots 
ar« examined, may readily be felt at tin ir extremities The plants hum 
then be romo\ed into the conservatory or greenhouse to harden them 
a little, allowing, in line weather, plenty of air : or, if more eomeniciri, 
they may be stood out in the open air, where they will he cool and 
airy, until the greenhouse plant- are taken in for the winter. If tin* 
plants have bloomed very profusely last season, they will perhaps 
nave in some degree exhausted thomsclve- , in which ease tie some 
moss round tin* principal stems, and keep it regularly moist ; this 
will earn** them to break, and grow' freely. Those cultivators who 
have not the advantage of a -tow may keep their plants in the green- 
house till the buds are well , ewn if ii allows hut two or three* 
weeks for setting them m Uie .»pi u air, which i» of gnat service to 
them. Under Mich treatment, then w ill make plenty of root, and 
receive no injury from ow r-w alering, for it will seat rely bo possible 
to give it too frequently, as the close mass of film *> absorb a large 
quantity of that eienunt. Indeed, under any other system, it Is 
almost useless to attempt to bloom several varieties - r ami all, instead 
of bearing a meagre supplv of ilovver.-, here and there one, will be an 
entire mass of bloom, and if tie* Murk of plants admit of the proper 
supply, the blooming season may he prolonged from the autumn to 
June. 

The accompanying descriptive li.-t of Azaleas comprises none but 
such as are really good, and utay prove useful to the readers of your 
interesting periodical. 

Admiration , a finr flower, purr whit irround , “<>mr of the* flower* having lnrtre flak** 
of carmine. 

Beauty of Europe t pink, strip*) with carumi**, a wry diMinet and frec~bioon<m«e 
variety. 

Cocctnea # vperbq, light #eai let , a mo-t pu»f»w tlovwn-r. 

Glory of Hanning /M, bri'/ht aaliuon-i j*e, a im« double flown* ; very free hloouu r, 
and one of the beM. 

Criterion , delicate salmon-pink, id^ed with white, and spotted with crimson on the 
upper petal*; a fine form and utibfftfture \er\ fine flower. 

Coronata^ beautiful bright ronv red; diatiuet and frre bloomn. 

Mftranii, violti-rwr, lipe form. 
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Juliana, orsnge-»c*rlet, deeply spotted, fine form ; one of the best. 

ft avis Nopgleon, rich crimson-violet ; a very distinct and showy semi-double flower. 

Madame Meillez } white, flaked with violet; good form- 

jlrborea pt^purea, a very large violet-purple flower, with bright crimson spots 011 the 
upper petals. This variety, which is one of the most showy, is knowm under several 
names, as conspirua puipurea, purpurea eleyans, etc. 

Murray ana, clear rose, a line form. 

Queen of Perfection, rosy purple, deeply spotted. 

The Bride , the l)C<-t of the whites; flower very pure wax} white, aud fine foliagp. A 
free bloomer. 

Perryana, orange-scarlet, fine form . one of the bo>>t. 

Symmetry, light salmon-red, fine shape. 

Barclayana, large while, striped, and flaked with violet ; one of the beat of the stripes. 

Jueryana, a splendidly shaped flower of good substance; while, some of the blooms 
striped with rose; one of the best. 

Sir Charles Napier , an immense flower, salmon-red, fine. 

Stanley an a, clear light red, good shape and substance, large flower; one of the lest. 

Narcissi flora, a double white; free bloomer. 

JHlecta, large, show} salmon-rose ; good substance, distinct and fine. 

Mulalie Van Geer l, a line large flower, hlush-piuk ; a rich spotted flower of good sub- 
stance, distinct, aud wry line. 

Empress Eugenie , transparent rose, well spotted; a find} -hap<d flower. 


.REVIEW. 

Popular Greenhouse Pot any ; containing a Familiar and Technical 
Description of a Selection of the Exotic Plants introduced into the 
Greenhouse. By Aovks Dytlow. London: Lovell [Reeve, 
Henrietta Street. Square lfttno. 20 coloured plates, pp. 312. 
Price 10a*. (>//. 

I*. REEVE deserves the thanks of all lovers of 
flowers and nature in all its phases, ior the excellent 
series of little works which he has already brought 
out on various branches of natural history, especially 
Botany, and of which series the present is a Iresh 
former ottos, very neatly got up, carefully illustrated, 
and containing some judicious remarks. 

The authoress observes, During tho comparatively desolate period 
of winter, when remembrance of the past only brings regret, and 
hope for the following season is rather too distunt to afford much 
consolation, the greenhouse oilers its valuable services, not merely by 
nurturing and preserving our favourites, but b) presenting to us its own 
peculiar gifts, in those delicate exotics which will u«»t bear exposure to 
our rude dime, but nnht be fostered by protection from the outer air, 
and occasionally by artificial heat. A greouhouse is now generally 
considered ail indispensable addition to a garden of any pretension; 
and, uh Cowper sajs, ‘who loves a garden, loves a greenhouse too/ 
for tho very efficient reuson, that, * then; blooms exotic beauty, warm 
and snug, while the winds whistle and the snows descend.’ ” 
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The pages of this little work are devoted to greenhouse gardening, 
treating of those plants which are generally introduced under the 
shelter of glass, both summer and winter, and also those that only 
require a security from the cold of the latter season. A greenhouse 
is, in fact, simply a place secure from frost ; for when tho thermometer 
falls so low that freezing is apprehended, then a fire to heat the Hues 
or pipes will raise the temperature within the house, causing the 
plants to enjoy a propitious climate, whilst all out of doors feels the 
severity of the weather. Here the mild air allows vegetation to go 
on, and, contrasted with the state of the garden, the flowers seem 
doubly valuable, and more exquisitely beautiful at this season than 
in the height of summer. A visit to this Crystal Palace in miniature, 
when out-of-door pursuits cannot be followed, is a source of pleasure 
which few will deny themselves who have the means to gratify it. 

In the erection of a greenhouse, and choice of a suitable locality 
for it, no plana are given, as the style, size, and aspect depend 
entirely on circumstances, and are better left to experienced persons 
on the spot. It is therefore support'd that the house is built iu the 
best possible manner; but it is ad\ iscd, w here practicable, that it 
should be divided into two parts, one to be kept warmer than the 
other for house Ferns, which also love a moister atmosphere than 
most other plants; or for forcing flowers in winter, to ornament the 
conservatory or sitting-room; or this portion may be used for pro- 
pagating. *A slate cistern in one corner should not be forgotten, 
which may receive rain from the outside; the water is then of the 
same temperature as the house, and in a more suitable state for the 
tender plants. It is a good plan also to have a small building 
attached, to be used as a pot ting-house, lilted up with a convenient 
table, with shelves and drawers for bulbs, seeds, and tools. 

The house now only requires to bo tilled with plants, and managed 
with ordinary care, with the assistance of a gardener who has some 
experience in the subject ; one is generally attached to a good garden, 
who has the management of the heating apparatus, who knows when 
windows should be open or shut, water used or withheld, and all the 
little details of this kind, which must be attended to by a person 
who is on the spot at all times and seasons. Still a few plain 
directions may be useful to note here; as, that air must be admitted 
with caution if there be a tendency to frost, but in summer and all 
warm days freely, or the plants become tender and grow' straggling ; 
in winter, water is to be administered very cautiously, only keeping 
tbe earth just moist, but in spring increasing in quantity, and par* 
ticularly when the plants are flowering and in sunny weather. The 
sooner fires can be dispensed with, the better it is for the plants in 
general ; but still precautions must be taken against even slight frost, 
by shutting up the house early and covering w ith mats. If insects 
appear on the plants, the house must be fumigated, or each plant 
washed carefully. In summer, a rolling blind is almost indispensable ; 
for as the house stands more or less facing the south, tbe plants will 
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otherwise be liable to be scorched, or otherwise injured in their 
delicate blossoms.** 

“ Popular Greenhouse Botany’* will prove a serviceable book to the 
amateur, and as such we recommend it. 


A PYRAMIDAL BOUQUET-STAND. 

BY MR. D. STEU), FLORIST, MARSH GROVE, HUDDE RSriELD. 

F LOWERS being among the choicest ornaments of our 
dwelling-rooms and apartments, I have devised a small 
article intended for the purpose of arranging them with 
better effect than can be done by a mere vase or jar, and 
in which the w ater is ensured in contact with each parti- 
cular flower-stein, preserving a fresh and beautiful appearance for a 
length of time. 

The following is a description of my inven- 
tion : — 

The upper portion is a metal cylinder, pierced 
with holes all round, each of which is supplied 
with water poured in at a single hole at top. In 
this consists the ingenuity of the invention, which 
1 can assure your readers is effected very com- 
pletely : each hole is large enough to admit a 
flower-stalk, the water is c»lose up to the hole, 
and i"> there retained. By means of this con- 
trivance, flowers with short stalks may be used, 
and they retain their beauty unimpaired for some 
time. 

[We are pleased with this Bouquet-stand, not 
only for the ingenuity displayed in its con- 
trivance, but for the beautiful appearance it has 
when neatly co\ered with flowers. — E d.] 



NOTES? OX NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

Oil EVER! A OAXALICUL VTA. Nat. Ord. 6W»- 
lacetc. Although introduced from Real del Monte many 

i enrs ago, this interesting Crassulaoeou* plant has not 
een before described by any botanist, it approaches 
nearly to E. Scheerii in the flower, but differs from that 
species, in the leaves being oblong, tapering, and channelled. The 
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stem is short, thick, and fleshy; leaves four to six inches long, 
glaucous, somewhat tinged with purple ; flowering stem nearly two 
feet high ; raceme about nine inches ; flowers brick-red, orange 
inside, near an inch long, a five-angled tube. Blossoms in the 
greenhouse in April. (. Bot . Mag 4986.) 

83. Gardenia citriodora. Nat. Ord. Rubiacea . A new Gar- 
denia introduced from Natal by Messrs. Kollisson, in whoso stove it 
has lately flowered. It forms a handsome spreading bush or 
evergreen shrub, about two feet high, bearing an abundance of 
pretty white blossoms, resembling in size and appearance those of 
the orange, of a delicious odour, similar to that of the same flower, 
from which circumstance the specific name originated ; the leaves are 
elliptico-lanceolate, opposite, from four to six inches long, of a deep 
green. Well worthy of cultivation. (Bot Maq 4987.) 

84. Begonia Waoeneriana. Nat. Ord. Begoniace <t Another 
addition to the known species of this extensi\e and pretty genus. 
It is a native of Venezuela, where it was discovered by the adven- 
turous botanist whose name it bears, and by him forwarded to the 
Botanic Garden at Berlin ; specimens have since found their way to 
the establishment at Kew. It is a free -flowering species, but 
of rather loose habit, growing from one to tw’o feet high; the 
whole pale sea-green, except the male flowers, which are white, of 
small size, borne in small cymes or panicles; the leaves are from 
three to four inches long, glabrous, cordato-ovate. Dr. Klotzsch, in 
his work entitled Begoniaeea?,” proposes to subdivide the old genus 
Begonia; but, as Sir William Hooker justly remarks, “we deem it 
to be most accordant to nature to preserve the genus intact, and 
consider the so-called generic distinctions recently suggested as 
sectional characters.’ * At any rate, before the new r genera can bo 
finally decided upon, the numerous species, comparatively unknown 
to Dr. Klotzsch, of India and other parts of the world, should be 
taken into account. Dr. Klotzsch proposes to call our present plant 
Moschowitzia Wageneriana. (Bot. Mag., 4988 ) 

83. Xanthosoma saoittifolium. Nat. Ord. Aroidea \ — An old 
plant, not often seen in cultivation, but grown in the West Indies 
as an esculent, and a native of tropical America. It flow’ers in our 
stoves during the winter months. Tin* leaves are of large* size, some 
attaining almost three feet in length, broadly sagittate ; the flow'er is 
a spathe, somew hat like that of the w’ell-known Richardia , pale green 
or w'hitish, eight to ten inches long. (Bot. Mag., 4989.) 

86. CrPBiFEDiuK HiRSUTissiMrif. Nat. Ord. Orehidem. — From 
Java. It is a very attractive species, blooming in the stove in April. 
The flowers are large, measuring in their greater diameter about five 
inches ; petals purple and green, with .purple dots ; lateral Bepals 
green; lip deep green, large, with a tinge of purple. The flowers 
and stems are hairy, but the leaves smooth, glabrous, a foot or more 
long. (Bot, Mag ., 4990.) 

87. Aquileoia eximia. Nat. Ord. Ranuneulaceat .— This very 
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pretty Aquilegia was raised by M. Van Houtte, from Californian 
seeds obtained by that eminent horticulturist in a collection gathered 
by M. Boursier de la Riviere. It flowered for the first time in 
Europe at M. Van Houtte’s nursery, Ghent, in 1856. The flowers 
are bright red, shaded with orange, in appearance ’ resembling a 
beautiful coronet, borne on long, gracefully curving footstalks; 
being quite hardy, it will no doubt prove a very acceptable addition 
to our stock of herbaceous plants. ( Flore des Serves, 1188.) 

88. Tanacetum elegans. Nat. Ord. Comp. Anthemidece. — An 
interesting new Tansy from California, raised also by M. Van Houtte 
from M. I)e la Riviere’s seeds. It has a very handsome finely pinnate 
leaf, which, before it is fully developed, is snow-white. The flowers 
are yellow, in size and appearance resembling those of the common 
cultivated species. (Flore des Serves , 1191.) 

81). Acuimenes (JNjegelia) amabilis. Nat. Ord. Gesneriace * . — 
This charming species, originating in Mexico, is distinguished from 
all its congeners by the form and colour of its flowers, which much 
resemble those of Gloxinia tubiflora, being rather more than two 
inches long, the tube and corolla white, the former tinged with 
yellow, as is also the throat ; they are borne on a long spike. The 
foliage is large, of a rich green, and pubescent ; the rhizomes scaly. 
It is deserving of a place in every collection. ( Flore des Serres , 
1192.) 

90. HjEManthus cinnabarinus. Nat. Ord. Amaryllidece . — 
According to M. Decaisne, we learn that the subject of this notice 
was received from Gabon in 1855. In habit and flower it resembles 
other plants of the same genus, but is remarkable for the bright 
cinnabar-red of its flowers, which measure an inch and a half across ; 
the stamens are very conspicuous, and of the same tint. It will be 
an interesting novelty to the cultivator -of stove bulbs. (Flore des 
Serres , 1195.) 
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ZALEA 1NDICA, tab. GEM (Ivery).— A fine rosy 
red flower, slightly spotted at the base of the upper 
petals, fiue form and stout substance, of medium size. 
47. Azalea, General Williams (Ivery). — Rosy 

» red, a large, bold, and stout flower, of good form ; habit 

dwarf and compact. This is a great improvement on laterita formosa . 

48. Azalea, Lord Raglan (Ivery).— Distinct, but not striking in 
colour ; it is a sport from the old Iveryana, and like it in its compact 
habit, large flowers, and profuse bloom; the blossoms are of fine 
form, but dull purple-red tint. 

49. Azalea, Rosy Cirole (Ivery).— An exceUent-formed flower, 
the corolla of good substance, and nice outline. Its colour is light 
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lilac-rose, faintly spotted with dark rose on the upper segments. It 
is a very distinct, new shade of colour. 

50. Azalea, Brilliant (Ivory). — This will be found to be a 
desirable, early-blooming variety ; the* flowers are large, of a fine 
orange-scarlet ; habit compact, and very free blooming. The above 
Azalea has been exhibited at the principal exhibitions, w here they 
ivere awarded iirst-class certificates, which they well merit. 

51. Verbena, Lvdy Palmerston (Banks). — Rosy salmon, with 
a large yellow eye, surrounded with a red band, rather a novel colour ; 
habit good, and a nice trusser. 

51. Verbena, Prince of Prussia (Breeze).— Rosy violet, with 
a large w hite eye ; a very fine* showy \ ariety for bedding purposes. 

52. Verbena, Lady Albina Poster (Breeze). — A nice compact 
habit, and good truss of bloom ; ros\ carmine, with a conspicuous 
yellow eye, a deeper band of crimson surrounding it. 

53. Verbena, Queen of Oci»e (Breeze). — Fine purple-blue, with 
a large white centre, around which is a shade of crimson, a colour 
much wanted ; form good. 

**51. Veronicv decussata, rar. Devon I an a (Luscombe). — The 
great difference between the present variety and the old decussata is, 
that it is far more free flowering. In growth it somewhat resembles 
a small Crassula coccinea , being well set with neat foliage of a bright 
green; the flowers are borne in terminal, globose heads, pure white. 
It promises to make a very attractive pot plant. 

55. Pelvroovium zonvle, var, Fontainebleau ( FI ph instone). — 
A very desirable acquisition to the variegated-ieafed ela^s. as well in 
this respect a» for its flowers, which are of a cheerful, bright rose, 
and fine form, borne in good-si/ed trusses; tin* leaf is a lively green 
in the centre, around which is a broad band of delicate rose, with 
brownish blotches The outer margin broad, clear sulphur-yellow, 
forming one of the prettiest leaves in this attractive class. 

56. Pll\rookii m, Ctuoui) Levity (Uneven). — In habit 
robust, resembling Flower of the tJ( n/, the leaf is large, and broadly 
margined with clear sulphur-yellow. A large truss of well-formed 
flowers, of a deep rich scarlet. 

57. Pei.aroomi m, Avenir (Dublin). — We have not seen this 
flower ourselves, but from the beautiful figure of this fancy Pelar- 
gonium given by M. Van lloutte, we should say it is a very pretty 
variety, something in the way of, but an improvement on, ] lose um 
striatum . All the petals are richly striped with crim non, rose, and 
white. We understand M. Van lloutte is prepared to send it out. 

58. Verbena, Miss Trotter (Thomson). — A brilliant *searlet 
variety, likely to be valuable for bedding purposes, from the profusion 
of its blossomn. The raiser, Mr. Thomson, has had a 44 ri boon bod” 
of it, one hundred and fifty yards in length, which covered the space 
as with a scarlet cloth, and was the admiration of all who saw' it. 
The trusses of bloom are very fine ; habit dwarf and compact ; and 
one of the most perpetual-flowering varieties yet out. 
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59. Gaillaudja, var. Gran diflora. — A magnificent variety, 
supposed to be a seedling from O. aristata , fertilized by Q. splendem . 
The flqwers are four inches across, of a brilliant crimson-scarlet 
towards the centre, each petal tipped with yellow, closely set, so as 
to form a complete ring of that lively colour all round the flower. 
In habit it is strong and robust, though scarcely hardy enough for 
the open air ; it does well in a cool house. It has recently been 
brought into notice by Mr. Philippe, of Sclessing, who had it of a 
gardener iu his neighbourhood. 

60. Weigelia am art lis, fol. yariegatis (Syn. Diervilla 
amabilis , Jl. var.) — M. Desbois (in the establishment of M. Van 
Houtte) has succeeded in. producing a variegated-leafcd variety of 
this handsome shrub, plants of which are now being sent out, and 
no doubt it will become a favourite. The leaves are rather 
irregularly but deeply bordered with greenisli yellow, the younger 
ones with a tinge ot pink. 

61. Tyd;ea ( Aciiimisnes), var. Eeckhautei. — A hybrid raised by 
M. Roezel, who has originated several good things in this w T ay. It 
resembles T. Ortgiesii in its rich crimson tube and corolla, tbe former, 
how ever, is somewhat of a deeper tint ; the corolla and mouth of the 
tube are richly spotted with deep crimson ; the throat pale yellow. 
l T nlike others of this tribe it is very dwarf, and bears its lovely 
blossoms when scareelv six inches high, which we are informed it 
continues to put forth m succession for about six months, a quality 
that will be sure to make it prized for ornamental purposes, especially 
when we consider the short time most of this tribe continue in bloom. 

62. Balsams, Camellia-flowered. — M. Van Houtte has pub- 
lished a plate of six remarkably fine flowers of this class, which ap- 
pears to be making rapid improvement. On the Continent, Messrs. 
Vilmorin,and in our country, Mr. Gleiinv, have raised some extremely 
large and very double ones, which, M. Van Houtte observes, bid fair 
to rival the flowers of the favourite shrub after which this class of 
Balsams is named. Some of the flowers in the plate now before us 
measure nearly three inches across, are well shaped, and remarkably 
double. 


FLORICULTURAL OPERATIONS FOR JULY. 

IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Gen krai. Operations, — Box edgings, beep neatly clipped. Cutting i, of herba- 
ceous plants, may now be made. Flowersfalh, cut down, unless wanted for seoding, 
as they go out of flower. Hedges, dress and clip. Hoe, all weeds should be stopped 
l>\ tbe use of this implement, A fine day at this season should not be neglected. 
Liquid manure , givp occasionally to those subjects requiring it. Mott and mow lawns 
every ten or twelve days. Seeds should be looked to, gathered as soon as ripe, and 
allowed a free circulation of air to dry them. Stairs should be put to all tall-growing 
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plants to secure them from the wind. Surface soil should be loosened around damps, 
and in beds. Watery give liberally over roots and foliage. 

Cultural Department. — Alpines , similar treatment as directed for the last two 
months may be followed ; seed may be gathered, and cuttings put in. Antmals , sow 
for autumn blooming. Antirrhinums, apply liquid manure, and syringe. Auriculas , 
protect from heavy raius in a cool, shady situation ; fumigate whenever green-fly makes 
its appearance ; see to the compost for next mouth's potting. Carnations and Picotees 
may be layered towards the eud of the mouth, it is a had plan to cut the leaves ; shade 
from sun and rain ; seedlings may be transplanted iuto beds of rich loam ; tic up flowering 
buds, to prevent bursting. Chrysanthemums must be shifted again into thirty -twos, or 
into twenty-fours for large plants, usiug the compost as before directed. Plunge the pots, 
and apply manure- water liberally. Stake them neatly, to prevent their being broken. Do 
not stop the leads of any shoots after the middle of this month, as the lateral shoots 
would not produce a satisfactory bloom. Dahlias , as side shoots will be pushed, take 
away all hut three or four, leaving those which are the best situated to form the plant 
regularly, afterwards tie them well outwards, to allow the sun and air free access. Such 
as produce small flowers require considerable thinning, the more vigorous being left 
with a greater quantity of shoots, to prevent coarseness iu the bloom. Those varie- 
ties intended for show blooming should retain two lateral shoots ou each of the main 
branches ; thus a plant with three should have six laterals, aud each of these should have 
one blossom only. As the plants advance, more water is necessary. Destroy earwigs, 
thrips, and other pests of this noble flower. Evergreens , prune, aud pick out seedlings. 
Hollyhocks , see last month ; mulch, and water freely. Cuttings may be put in, for 
directions, see Cold pit and frame . Pansies t put in, and pot off cuttings, layer, and 

protect from wind or draught. Save seed from the best flowers. Petunias , save seed, if 
variety be desired. Pinks , finish layering and piping. Polyanthuses , old roots may 

be parted, and seedling* transplanted. Ranunculuses , let the beds be exposed to the 
full action of the sun, except in wet weather, when they require protection, or the roots 
may start again. Ixwk over the beds, ami take np such as have withered foliage, which 
continue to do until the whole arc secured. Keep the roots from damp until the scasou 
returns for putting them again iuto the ground. Roses , budding is generally performed 
this month. The thorns on those parts of the young wood of the stock where it is 
desired to bud should be removed in the early part of the month. The most favourable 
weather for budding is dull and cloudy ; the evening is also a good time. layers and 
cuttings may be put in. Liquid manure is very beneficial in causing the expansion of 
the flowers of some varieties. The maggot must be kept down by careful search. 
Sioeksy Intermediate , sow seed the first week in the mouth, on a bed of light neh soil, 
iu a situation screened from mid-day suu, where they may remain until September. 
Tulips 7 finish taking un the bulbs, and place in a dry shady place ; remove the soil and 
outer skin when it has become thoroughly dry, and place them in drawers or boxes. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, COLD PIT, AND FRAME. 

General Operations. — Air, admit freely on all favourable occasions, both day and 
night. Bud and graft Azaleas. Camellias, and Oranges. Cuttings , put iu aud place 
‘ither in the cold pit or frame, according to their nature, but near the glass. Fumigate 
Vequeutly plants subject to the attacks of green-fly. Greenhouse plants placed iu the open 
lir in pots require frequent attention with the syringe, to keep down insects. Shade, 

* ben necessary, especially newly fitted plants or cuttings. Shifting must not he omitted 
o all quick-growing plants,* which soon fill their |K>ts with roots. Succession, attend 
o keeping np, with Acliimcnes, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, etc. Water , at this period there 
s rapid evaporation, which necessitates frequent waterings, as well as free use of tho 
yringe ; plants in peat soil require particular attention in this respect. 

Cultural Department in the Cold Pit and F rame.— - Heliotropes and eimi- 
nr plants, if cuttings are inserted in a mixture of sandy loam and leaf-mould, in nans 
tolding from forty to fifty, and kept moderately moist, they wilt soon root* Pot them 
ff, six in a pot, and stop them in j they will furnish a supply for next year’s decoration. 
'hollyhocks can be propagated by single eyes from young, though somewhat woody, 
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shoots, taking care the bark is sufficiently hard, but the stems not pithy or hollow inside. 
Each cutting must hare but one eye, close under which the cut is to be made. The 
eyes should he placed round a pot in light and .very sandy loam, put in a close frame 
with a little bottom heat, and sparingly watered, giving air, to exclude damp. Towards 
the end of the month they will be mostly rooted, and should be potted in small sixties ; 
then harden off. Pentstemon speciosum , the plants raised in the spring ahonld now be 
removed to a frame or border facing the north. Hoses, propagate by cuttings from 
plants that have been forced ; place the plants iu a shady situation, that they may have 
a period of rest for a few weeks. 

Cultural Department in the Greenhouse. — Azaleas , encourage the growth, 
by keeping them comparatively close, but shaded from hot sun, syringing liberally. Cal* 
ceolarias , such as have ceased blooming, should be repotted, ent off dead tops, and place 
where they are shaded from noon-day sun. Sow seed in light soil. Thin pods of those 
left for seed. Camellias , treat in the same manner as directed above for Azaleas. Cine- 
rarias , dress off the tops when done flowering, fumigate, and turn out the plants, to 
induce offsets, into a raised bed of good garden or leaf soil. Sow seed, and pride out 
young plants. Ericas and Epacrises , afford plenty of air, light, and water to those 
blooming. When out of flower, cut down and prune. Propagate by cuttings and seed. 
Fuchsias , allow plenty of air, and attend carefully with water to those which are in full 
bloom ; those for later bloom may now be iiually repotted. Pelargoniums, cut down, 
withholding water for a day or two previously, that the soil may be dry, which causes 
the wounds to heal better ; they may be set out of doors after cutting down, if the 
weather be fine and dry. £ow seed, and prepare compost for repotting. Tropceolum 
tricolorum , etc., which have ceased blooming, should have their tubers taken up, or the 
pots placed where they may be kept dry. 

IN THE STOVE. 

General Operations, — Air , give freely by day, and also in some degree at night. 
Baskets of plants require frequent dipping and syringing. Cleanse the foliage of all 
large-leafed plants by a free use of the sponge and syringe. Climbers , train and tie in. 
Cuttings may be put in, plunged in bottom heat, although greater success attends those 
put in at an earlier period. Moisture , maintain a proper degree of humidity in the 
atmosphere of the house by a liberal supply of water. Darnell's or Simmon's Hygro- 
meters arc invaluable in pointing out the condition of the atmospheric moisture. Pol - 
ting , all free-growing plants, as Justieias, Cerodendrons, etc., still require shifting. 
Shading, the plants receive considerable benefit by a partial shading, and are less liable 
to suffer by draught. Syringe often in the evening. Water, supply in abundance to 
vigorous-growing specimens, but more sparingly to such as have completed their sea- 
son's growth. 

Cultural Department. — Achimenes picta , plant in pans, and start into growth 
for winter bloom. Aphelandras , pot and push on for bloom ; the same will apply to 
Begonias . Bulbs , such as Amaryllis, etc., remove to a pit or frame, and place near 
the glass, where the influence of the sun, with a gradual diminution of the quantity of 
water, will mature them. Euphorbia Jacquinijlora, repot, and start for winter bloom. 
Oesneria sebrina , shift, and treat liberally , it makes a fine display in the winter 
months. Gloxinias , out of bloom, lay the pots aside, and gradually dry off in a cool 
situation. Ixoras will require one more shift this season ; tie out, and stop the shoots of 
specimens. Orchids will require copious and frequent waterings for all those from the 
more humid parts of the tropics, such as Stanhopeas, Dehdrobiums , Gongoras, etc. $ 
such plants as Cattleyas require less heat and moisture, and may be placed in a cooler 
part of the house. All those species generally floweriug during the winter season 
should have their growth perfected as speedily as possible, and then be gradually excluded 
from all exciting influences, and placed in cool and more favourable situations. P<Am» 
settia pulcherrima , pot, and plunge in bottom heat* to induce a vigorous growth. 
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QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

Drying Specimens. — It may interest such of the readers of the Cabinet m are 
engaged in the formation of herbaria, to be put in possession of a speedy method of 
drying their specimens. I have tried the plan with great success ; it is as follows : — 
Procure some slabs of the clay of which common flower- pots arc made, of a size to 
correspond with the paper you intend to use, and an inch thick ; have them made with 
cylindrical holes, half an inch in diameter, running right through, from side to side, so 
as to make about a dozen pipes or channels in each slab for the air to circulate through ; 
the clay being very porous sonks up all damp, and as the air passes through them it is 
speedily carried off. Their use is to lay between every three or four groups of speci- 
mens. Besides being porous, their weight is generally sufficient for pressing most 
plants flat, without any additional screws or wedges, commonly in use, and 1 find they 
are superior to the wooden lattice frames which have lately come into use. Their cost 
is trifling, and they may he made at any common pottery. — J . J. II. 

Central Horticultural Society or Surrey, Leathkkhead. — This Society 
held its annual summer show on the 12th ultimo. The weather on the occasion was 
most favourable, and it must have been very gratifying to the executive that their 
efforts were duly appreciated, the attendance being very numerous, comprising the Hite 
of the town of Lcatherhead and it*» vicinity. The display of plants’ and flowers was 
good, and the competition of a trulv earnest character. Among many excellent speci- 
mens of horticultural skill, those exhibited by Mr. Kail (gardener to Karl Lovelace), 
Messrs. Chilman, leaver, and Aitscll, were particularly deserting of notice. Of Pelar- 
goniums, the most attractive were right fancies from Mr. Kail, which were awarded the 
first prize. Messrs, hen and Son were first in A/aleas. In Hoses, the cut blooms 
were most attractive and numerous, forming a grand feature in the exhibition , some 
good collections were shown, and general lv in nice condition. British and Kxotic Kerns 
were in considerable force, and appeared to cull forth marked attention from all present ; 
Mr. Lavey was the successful exhibitor in this class. The stove and greenhouse plants 
were iu good condition; amongst them a specimen of Pteroma ilvt/ans was a ver) 
conspicuous object, being well grown, and bloomed in a compact head, measuring two 
and a half feet through, and ns much high, covered with blossoms. This flue plant 
appears to merit a more general cultivation than it has obtained, and is woithy of a 
place in every collection. Some well-grown Aclumetics were exhibited, but thinly 
flowered; also a few good Oloiinia*. Space forbids notice of man) other plants well 
worthy of notice. Of miscellaneous articles there were .some ver) interesting objects, 
one of which, an exquisite basket of flowers in wax, nude by Miss K. Lloyd, of 
Lcatherhead, was awarded an extra prize. A ver) compact design or model of a flower 
garden, the production of a very intelligent gardener, Mr. J. Clarke, of Nutlield, also 
obtained a prize, being very tastefully executed; two other interesting luodelk failed to 
gain the good opinion of the judges. On the whole, this exhibition was of a superior 
character, and could not have failed to realize the highest expectations of its supporters. 
The Society is much indebted to K. F. Remington, Esq., for lus urbauity and k indues* 
in throwing open his grounds for their use, being admirably adupted for the purpose. — 
A Correspondent. 

BllYNCfioSPERMUM JASMINOIDKS.—This is not a plant remarkable for great beauty, 
either in blossom or foliage. It is, however, very sweet scented, and on that account 
well* worthy of cultivation. It does not usually bloom well, although I have had it 
sometimes almost covered with its spreading corymbose heads of white jusiniue-like 
flowers. Cuttings root freely in sand, under a bell-glass in bottom he^it ; they are made 
from the half-ripened wood. When rooted, pot them olf into a light, rather rich com- 
post, well drained, and set them in a clow* frame until estublixtied j after this, a wurm 
place iu the greenhouse suits them best. As they w ill here make quick progress, they 
will require liberal shifts, and when in mature luxuriance they may havd weak liquid 
manure in small quantities, or alternating with the other waterings; in winter, it is 
best to keep this plant rather dry- It is a capital thing for training on a greenhouse 
trellis, the strong shoots being stopped to equalize the growth. It is n native of Shang- 
hai, introduced b> Mr. Fortune to the Horticultural Society.-* ft. ft. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

PELARGONIUM ZONALE, vah. FONTAINEBLEAU. 

INCE the introduction of Flower of the Day, by 
Messrs. Lee, a few years back, there has been a rapid 
and \ery marked improvement in the class of Scarlet 
Geraniums, especially with regard to ornamental 
foliage. For bedding purposes we have numerous ex- 
ies, display ing great variation both of flower and leaf ; 
and instead of the ill-formed and scarcely attractive sorts previously 
in cult is at ion, w e have* many flowers of flue form and beautifully 
contrasted foliage. The striking variety we figure in the present 
number is a very effective plant, either as an edging for a border, for 
massing, or as a pot plant. The flowers are of good form, produced 
in fine large trusses, and of a beautiful bright rosy pink. The foliage 
it, large, and must bo ranked as the most distinct of any \et out ; the 
centre is green, surrounded with a clear rosy red zone or band, and 
broad, clear, sulphur-coloured margin, very deep and ample. Its habit 
is good, and the stems stout ; altogether ii is a decided novelty. Beds 
of this, with Scarlet and Purple Verbenas, will produce a charming 
effect. Fontainebleau was raised b\ Mr. Elphinstone. 

We ha\ e appended a few descriptive remarks on the best sorts 
now' in cultivation, all of which are much esteemed for their hand- 
some foliage. 

Alma. — Flowers clear scat let ; white \ nrieuated foliage; neat and compact habit. 

Annie (Kinghorn). — Flower** bright scarlet, line size and form ; leaves large, mar- 
gined *ith light cream colour ; iobii't. 

Bridal Bouquet . — Flow ei a equal to the preceding variety; foliage with a shaded 
red hand, edged with white, very neat j habit dwarf and compact. A very pretty 
plant for pot culture. 

Countess of Warwick ( Kinghoru) . — flowers scarlet ; foliage with a dark horse- 
shoe mark shaded with pink, and margined with white. 

Clifford Beaut if (brieves). — Resembles Flower of the Pay in habit; llowcrs of 
brilliant mange-scarlet, and leaves edged with deep sulphur.* A fine trusser, very 
effective either for beds or vases. 

Emperor. — Flowers bright scarlet, of line form and si/e ; foliage margined with 
pure silvery white. 
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THE AURICULA. 


Golden Admiration. — Flowers scarlet; foliage silver striped; habit dwarf and 
compact. 

Golden Chain . — Valuable for its distinct foliage, flat and stiff, edged with golden 
yellow. Makes a beautiful border for a bed, and fine contrast when intermixed. A 
very useful and pretty variety. 

Hotel de Clitntj (Klphinst one). — Flowers clear scarlet * leaves small, with green 
centre, surrounded with a red and dark band, bordered with pure white. A very neat, 
compact grower. 

Lady Coventry (or Mangle's Sil\er Bedding variety). — Flowers worthless ; foliage 
distinct, uirieirated with white, habit trailing, and well adapted for covering beds 
when pegged down. 

Aire. Lennox. — How cr- fine scarlet; leaw* margined with very clear white , good 
for bedding. 

Mountai n of Snov — 1 lowers M’arlct , foliage edged with white. 

Peach Blossom.- Flower** n»v salmon, or deep peach eolorr; leaves mnririnrd 
with white; lmbit dwarf, and adapted for pot cultivation. 

Silver Queen. - Flowers pink • leave" vaiiegated with whin. An excellent variety 
for bedding or pot cult nr* . 


Til E A r law LA. 



nv r. ruoMhON, i.m v ». 

K all favourites of the garden. none i.s more worthy the 
atlentioii of tin* florist than iheAurieula; a flower of* 
humble habit, but a perfect gem of beauty, .and an i\i- 
drnce of the perfectum which may be attaint'd 1 »% the 
_ cultivator in his attempts t« « mould a flower to a gi\cn 

"taudard. In its w ild state, and on its native* Alps, it is a far dif- 
ferent tiling to the “green-' Igm!.** “white edged/ and ‘•self-coloured'’ 
Ia\ onrites *tha* adorn many humbh* cottages in England. There it 
produces seif-eolf/iired and, generally, yellow flowers, growing on the 
steep and rugged mountain sides, often buried under a thick mantle 
of snow, that senes it as a protection from the rude frosts of the 
ungeniul Alpine winters and from being stimulated into premature 
vitality und* r 1 1»*‘ influence of rapidly increasing light and warmth. 
As the "nows melt away, it makes quirk growth, being assisted by 
the moisture and good drainage afforded by the sloping sides of itH 
native mountains. As ><ioit as its flowers and seeds are perfected 
it begins to decline, and sinks again into a state of torpidity. 
Although the Auricula of the florist is so different in appearance to 
thin humble wild flower, so much so. indeed, that man v would not 
credit the fact of its being the same plant, the nearer the treat- 
ment under culture is approximated to that nature gives them on 
their Alpine heights the better they may be expected to succeed, 
making perhaps a little allowance for the plant being Home what more 
tender, and liable to disease in cultivation, than when in a wild 
state. 

The desideratum of the floriat is to produce the finest- shaped 
flowers, to approximate as closely ns possible to tin* ideal standard 
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of beauty in this flower that good floristB have established, and to 
have the largest trusses or clusters that are to be obtained. In order 
to produce the last requirement, however, it is necessary to stimulate 
the plant by an uncommon richness of soil or compost, and as regards 
the ingredients of this compost, almost all florists differ from each 
other. 8oils recommended by various cultivators for almost any 
particular florists’ flower differ very much, but in none so greatly as 
in that recommended for the Auricula, insomuch that the young or 
inexperienced cultivator is either at a loss which to choose, or perhaps 
loses a considerable per centage of his stock before he is able to 
assert on what food they mice »ed be<t. As an old cultivator, I 
would never advise the admixture of so main ingredients as have 
been recommended by some grower^ ; several of a very disagreeable 
and fantastic nature — blood and offal from a butcher’s shambles, 
putrid yeast, and other things equally offensive as unnecessary, have 
each had their advocates, especially among old cultivators, It has 
begun to be seen, however, that the Auricula may be well grown 
without sneli tilings, and for my own plants I employ a simple 
mixture of tin* following character, m winch they flourish and pro- 
duce as line flow eis as any that I have had the pleasure to see, viz., 
one-third ofiredi light loam and river sand in equal proportions, and 
two-thmK of thoroughly decayed and rotten cow-dung, so old as to 
have the appearance of black soil. These three ingredients, when 
well incorporated, are capable of crowing the Auricula in robust 
health, and flowering it in constant perfection. All that is necessary 
is, to keep a stock ol the ingredients on hand, to supply the demand 
for fop-dressing and repotting. 

With reference to tae management of tins flower, there is less 
difference among florists than as regards the nature of the compost 
m which if should bo grown - all admit the advantage of imitating 
nature's proceedings as closely as possible: the frame or pit takes 
place of the covering of , now as a protection from cutting wind and 
intense front, mid 1 lit* free drainage of the mountain heights is secured 
by the use of a sufliciency of broken crocks and charcoal. In the 
depth of winter, at such an altitude as they grow, little or no moisture 
falls upon them, being almost always in the state of crystalline snow, 
and from this circumstance the cultivator may take a hint to see that 
his lights are well glazed and secure at the laps, to prevent the ill 
effects which, as might be inferred, result from drip or excess of 
moisture. Mv pots are always placed on a thick stratum of ashes, 
spread over the bottom of the frame, which secures them from damp, 
as well as offers a pretty good obstruction to the progress of snails 
and slugs of every description. Under this protecting management, 
the plants will be preserved in health during the rudest blasts and 
storms of winter. With the first opening bud of spring they may 
bo exposed to sun and air, unless the temperature be very low, or 
winds boisterous. The Auricula begins to make rapid progress as 
March comes in, and this is the best time to top-dress them, and 
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indeed the only time during which they can receive much benefit 
from the operation. The May it is done is this: the soil must be 
removed as much as possible from the surface, consistently with the 
safety of the upper fibres of the roots (which will not bear much 
interference\ and its place supplied with fresh compost of the de- 
scription already pointed out. \fter this, water may be given once 
or twice a week with safety and advantage to the plants ; it is best 
to give sufficient to moisten the soil thoroughly, rather than to 
pursue the plan of *• little and often.’’ The vigour of the plants will 
evince the propriety of the treatment, and as the season draw’s nigh 
for reaping the reward of the tlon>t'> pains, every precaution should 
be taken to protect the expanding blossoms from strong winds, 
whirli otherwise would speedily d<1eriorate their beauty, and spoil 
their rich velvetv corollas; the powir of the sun's rajs must also 
be subdued bj a screen, or their brilliance fades, and the “ paste 
will (‘rack. 

In full bloom, their rich and \ o ri • l tinN afford a pure source of 
gratification, on which 1 never ga/e with* ui being reminded of the 
beneficence which has strewn our path, with such iloral gems. 

mulii haw math* » iioiuh « » mull 
1W < \ « t _» v«*iU ol ium * , 

} m Itmin, tut iii( lur, ami t» it. 

Ami \tt haw* tn.ule no llmu i*. 

When the flowering sea-on p.^t. and the Auricula ceases to 
grow* with vigour, choose a convenient situation with a northern 
aspect, to prmeet the plants ir. m the direct rajs of the sun, and 
where they may be sheltered a> veil from lit at j ram. It is a critical 
time, and the plants which have lx < n euntim d m the frame are 
liable to sustain in j tin if exposed to ? urh riflm »»«♦•*» too suddenly ; 
many plants are annual! dcst»*ovcd from th<" cause alone. If a 
>tage, covered with lights over it ,«»i . and leivi >g a northern aspect, 
can be appropriated to tins plant, it leaves imtieng to lx* desired in 
this respect ; at all events, it eas' to secure a few lights b\ unmans 
of temporary fraim woih, and so secure the stock from such untoward 

casualties. 

Early in August offsets mav be removed and [jotted in the same 
compost as the parent plants, and it i** the bc-d time for repotting 
such as require it. The offsets taken at thi* time are not so liable to 
exhaust themselves, flu wounds caused by the operation heal over 
more rapidly, and th(‘ old plants bear it better, in putting is quite 
unnecessary to be done* every j<nr. I believe every fit her j car is 
sufficient, as the soil in the pot is not generally exhausted in a single 
season. Plants that have lud offset ^ removed require rare in potting, 
to see that the soil do not cov« r tin* wounds about the necks of the 
plants, or they will infallibly damp oil*, in tin* wet and cold months 
of the closing year, the Auricula must be kept dry ; look to the 
glazing of the fights in time, and thus guard ugaiust drip j let the 
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pots stand on a dry stratum, and when it is absolutely necessary to 
give water, administer it with an abstemious hand. 

On a future occasion I shall offer a few descriptive remarks on 
the best show varieties, and for the present take my leave of your 
readers with the single observation that no flower is more worthy of 
the florist’s care than the “Beare’sEar”of our ancestors — our Auricula. 



ON PREPARING THE CHRYSANTHEMUM FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

BY MB. JAMES SUTTON, BEXLEY. 

, IIRYSAXTIJEMUMS are so hardy, and capable of 
suffering so much ill usage with almost perfect impu- 
nity, that it would appear to be almost unnecessary to 
sav how they should be managed. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the great difference between growing for 
the garden and for exhibitional purposes may serve as an apology for 
offering a few remarks on managing them for show. 

The natural habit of the Chrysanthemum is bad and rather untidy, 
most of them growing tall, and too often naked. AVhen the plant is 
designed for exhibition much care should be exerted to correct this, 
and present a handsome specimen. If the plants are to be shown in 
pots, and the object is to have bush) specimens with many blooms, 
take your struck cutting, or a healthy sucker early in spring, and cut 
off the top wit bin two or three e\ e& of the ground; let it have plenty 
of pot-room, and put it in the cold pit, where it may be shaded. It 
will begin to push out, and when' one shoot takes much lead of the 
others, take off the top. By the commencement of May set the 
plants out of doors in a shady situation, or where at least they may 
be screened from the mid-day sun. Here they will require watching, 
aud must have moderate watering, the pots being frequently turned 
round, as well to help the appearance of the plants as to preveui 
their striking root through the pot. As the shoots push out again, 
continue to shorten them until the plant a have formed nice bushes, 
or are furnished with as many brandies as may be desired. By the 
end of September set the plants in a frame, so as to be secure from 
early frosts. Before doing this, however, turn the balls gently out 
of tlie pot, to see how they are accommodated for pot* room, as it is es- 
sential to good growth that they be not cramped in the least. Such 
as require it should be repotted in good time, so that they may not 
have to be shifted at a more advanced period, when the buds are 
much expanded. In blooming-time, if a lit tit* behind the season, they 
may be placed in the greenhouse, where the) will be hastened. When 
coming into bloom, water with a little manure-water, made from a 
shovelful of decayed cow-dung to three or four pails of water; it 
should be supplied with duo caution, however, and after every third 
or fourth common watering w ill be sufficient. Plants thus treated 
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make handsome specimens, and are noble objects, although the flowers 
will not be so large as when fewer of them are allowed to remain on 
the plant. 

To obtain larger blooms it is a good plan to strike the top cuttings 
of a plant in July, and grow them in small pots in the open air, shitt- 
ing them as the roots require it; these will bloom earlier than the 
others. After having a shitt and being well watered, place them in 
a frame in September, where thcymaj remain a while, and afterwards 
be placed in the groonhou-e, where thev will have a little increase 
of temperature, and their blooms will be de\ eloped to a much superior 
size to those on bushy plants grown as before specified. Being made 
from late cuttings, the plants will be much more dwarf than thev 
would otherwise hate been; earlv cuttings especially, when not 
made of the extremities of the shoots, would tend to produce tall 
plants. The cuttings takui off in July may be grown either in 
small pots, and afterwards shift* d from time to time, or transferred 
at once to six-inch pots, on tin* one-shift svsUm; the advantage of 
using small pots to begin with that w< have a means of checking 
any tendency to over-luxuriance by lengthening tin* intu vals of the 
several shift mgs T*» pmnuce the Lirge-t-si/ed bloom', theie is no 
superior plan to that of growing the * urly tuMing* or sucker' as 
luxuriantly a^ possible, w lthout rega»d to the i < ight of the plants ; 
and when t hi nloom- txinb n d arc to he < it 1 he habit of the plant 
is a matter of no impoitanre 'l h* * ail - n.A « idlings houid be 
placed in thirty -tuo-si/ul pot.- in urh »il, as ><>mi tint will bear 
removal, and when fit. shift* d into a lap < r "i/e • and it t I k* v should 
not bloom before they bate filhd tins** jois, wai* r ilum x. i ^ li dilute 
liquid manure tun two or thre* days All blooms mtc nded for 
show must be serteneb fiom the edit < ts « it* frost, whn it may come on 
unexpectedly : a gie< nhon-e or pit is fherefote indispensable. 

Of the large-flow 1 1 mg show \arhties tin* following are some of 
the best: — Alfred Sulftr, dtlicate pink, inclined, large and fine, 
Annie Salft r, dear golden yillow, large Btattfg, peach-blush, 
mount'd. (‘ah/pt>o, lilac, edged with whte, inunud. ( hnsiujJtc 
Colamb, rcddi'li vioht, large, inclined Jhfumec, white, inclined. 
Dupont de VJiure. oiange and tannine, inciirvtd, a fine show flower. 
Elizabeth, inclined, white; very fine. Formosum , pale sulphur, 
incurved. GoUah , very large, iik lined, white; a fine show flower. 
Jlermine, blush, tijqed with puiple, incurved ; a perfect gem. 
Jenny Lind, sulphur, yellow centre, incurved. King* light peach, 
incurved, large and flue. J*e Per phi /r, golden fawn ; splendid show 
flower. Madame Fogfi, chest nut-ci imson ; an old but fine show 
flower. Mars, light red ; a large, banned show variety. Miss Kate , 
delicate lilac, fine Fto JVono, Indian red, with golden yellow tips; 
a fine, incurved allow flower. Quren of England, splendid blush, in- 
curved. Itabelai*, carmine and yellow, incurved; a line show variety. 
liacine , gold and brown tips early and fine. Horn mystica, creamy 
roae, incurved, good. Stellari* globosa , deep carmine and white, 
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incurved ; fine show flower. Versailles Defiance , bright rosy lilac, 
fine. Vesta , incurved, ivory-white. Vulcan, bright red-crimson ; a 
very fine show flower. 

Amongst the Anemone-flowered show flowers I can recommend 
the varieties named below. Diamant tie Versailles , pure -white 
guard petals, with a rose centre. Fleur de Marie , splendid snow- 
white. Gluck , splendid golden yellow', large. Madame Gorderau, 
fine sulphur. Madonna , sulphur-yellow, with a deeper centre. 
Marguerite d’ Anjou, fine nankeen. Marguerite de York . canar> and 
dark yellow. Nancy de Sennet, beautiful pure white; line form 
Heine Marguerite (lO, large, line jellow. Hose Marguerite , buglit 
rosy guard petals, with a light centre; -very distinct. 

From the above lists, which contain all the best m each ela^s, the 
amateur will he able to select a verj distinct and fine collection, and 
mav compete at the autumn Chrysanthemum shows with every 
chance of success, if the remarks on their culture be followed up. 


ON G AKDEN1A KADI CANS AM) FLORIDA. 
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in V VOH1.LMVN 8 ri.OWLU (> VRDl NEB. 

AIONG the most dtlnaie and fragrant early flowers 
these Garth mas mav In* dashed; for thev art' now 
forced forwaid in abundance to meet the clcmmds of 
our markets and gardens, and cultivated to a great 
extent for cut flowers. Both the above species strike 
cuttings placed m silver such under bell-glasses, if 
favoured with a gentle bottom heat ; their after-management is 
equally simple, if, after suliicient root is made*, thev are potted off and 
transferred to a common hotbed, plunged to the run. and kept grow- 
ing till they actually flower: the principal thing to bear in mind in 
their cultivation is, that thev delight in moist peat, and in nothing so 
much as a common hotbed. A few pots m a cucumber frame will 
do well, insomuch that they who grow for supplying Covent Garden 
find it the most profitable as well as the most effective; the heat 
afforded is just what the plants require, keeps off red spider, thrip, 
mealy bug, and other entomological pests, to which they are so liable 
in the stove. When the plants are large, thev should bo transferred 
to a moist stove or orchid-house, or they arc in danger of receiving 
a check they do not get over without considerable care and trouble, 
and frequently not at all. If cuttings are taken oft’ at the time when 
last year's shoots have made all their growth, they will root and flower 
before they arc more than three inches high, and even in thumb-pots, 
although for specimens this would not be allowable. Few plants 
surpass thorn in delightful fragrance, and they yield an abundance of 
lovely blossoms at a time when they are verv serviceable, 
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DESIGN FOB THE GBOUXDK OF TWO SMALL VILLAS. 

BY T. ItUTGElt, ESQ. 



villa residences am occasionally attached in couplets. The 
accompanying design embraces rather more than half an acre. The 
garden fronts of the houses arc intended to be entered through a 
plant-cabinet, or small conservatory. From the coach-entrances 
there is a walk leading to the domestic apartments of each house. 
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The houses are supposed to be elevated, and are entered through a 
porch with steps. In the corners of the shrubberies there is a small 
summer-house to each, and a site indicated on the lawn for a vase, or 
for some article of embellishment. 

lleference. — Fig. 1 1, house; 2 2, kitchen department; 3 3, 
plant-cabinet, or conservatories. 


SEASONABLE HINTS ON THE PELARGONIUM. 

BY MB. JAMES CLARKE, NUTFIELT), NEAR REIGATE. 

> HILE the display of bloom which the present season 
lias afforded is fresh in the minds of cultivators, I 
avail myself of the occasion to submit a few season- 
able hints to the readers of the Cabinet , with the 
full assurance of their utility, and the conviction 
rite flower cannot be grown to so great advantage 
under any other system ; in this opinion my experience fully bears 
me out. 

At no other period is the future success of the cultivator so much 
at stake as from the present time to the close of the year. When 
the plants ha\c been cut down, and as soon as they have pushed 
shoots to a sufficient length for them to endure the operation of dis- 
rooting, not a day should In* lo>t in performing it, after which every 
encouragement should In* gi\en to assist their progress and growth 
before the clone of the tear. That this is most essential to the pro- 
duction of bloom no one will question, neither does it require a 
repetition of facts to establish what must be self-evident; for if left 
to form both their wood and flower in the ensuing year, neither is 
brought to perfection. Where such is the ease, all possible means 
arc employed to obtain growth, and thus the quantity, as 'well as 
quality 9 of the blooms becomes impaired, and are necessarily inferior 
to those plants that have had their growth promoted during the 
autumnal months. 

While on this subject l may also refer to over-potting the Pelar- 
gonium, which J consider generally objectionable; its effects are 
distinctly shown, in most instances, by long shoots aud a very flexible 
growth — a deformity open to the censure of all Inning am preten- 
sions to Horieulturai skill. Frequent and judicious shifts — the bene- 
ficial exposure of every part of the plants to the influence of sun and 
air, watering, and careful attention in tying and shaping them, are 
thi» principal points to be attended to in their after-management. 
As they an* coming into bloom, shading i-* an almost indispensable 
requisite, although, where the foregoing system is acted on, this will 
bo found less necessary. The best, time to flower the Pelargonium 
is from the middle of May to the close of the third week in June. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE BOYAL IK)TANIC SOCIETY, 
REGENT’S PARK. 

HE last floral fete of the season took place on July 1 , 
under rather unfavourable circumstances arising from 
the state of the weather, consequently, as might be ex- 
pected, the number of \ Lsitors was not nearly so great as 
is generally the case. f lhe display of plants was good, 
however, and the same nun be said of the fruit. Collections of 
stove and greenhouse plants were in abundance and in good condi- 
tion, comprising AUamandas in fine bloom, Ixoras , Heaths , Dipla- 
den ias, Rondel et ias, Ple?'omas % Rpacrises, etc., and an immense speci- 
men from Mr. Croon, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, oi' Meyaiia erecta, 
nearly six foot higb, covered with its lovely blossoms, excited great 
interest. Orchids were contributed by the usual exhibitors, the best 
being from l)r. Butler, of AVoulwich, reflecting great credit on his 
intelligent gardener. Air. Keel. Messrs. AViteh had also a fine group, 
in which we noticed two plants of Saccolahium guttatum, one with 
sixteen long spikes of its lowly blossoms. Plants with ornamental 
foliage were well represented by several exhibitors; the finest came 
front Air. Parker, of lionise} . Mr. Salter, of Hammersmith, showed 
an interesting group of hard} variegated plants, deservedly admired. 
Cape Heaths were wry good, and Fuchsias also ; Air. Bra}, gardener 
to Baron Goldsmid, showed a group, each plant clothed from top to 
bottom with flowers, and ranging from Hx to eight feet high. The 
collections of cut blooms of Hoses were in great number, and highly 
admired : one variety only. Lord Raglan, need be specially noted 
hero; its blooms were wry fine and large, of a hi illiant scarlet — indis- 
pensable m every good collection. Ferns were in excellent condition 
and in considerable numbers. Tin* Pelargoniums were scarcely so 
good as at the [ revious exhibition, but comprised a few promising 
novelties. Among new plants Air. Epos showed Acer Reg undo, a 
variegated Maple; Mesur*. Witch, Thujopsis dolahrata , and tin* 
white Lrora acuminata : Air. M:ittl»< \\s, of (lapham, had fine speci- 
mens of Lilinm a* cel sum n with bull-coloured flowers; Air. Smith, of 
Hornsey, a new white corolla Fuchsia, very pure, and of good form, 
named Princess of Prussia ; Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, two new* 
Orchids, one an Anguloa, with creamy white blossoms. A few Pinks, 
Pansies, and Ba Isa ms were fine. Mr. Watson’s new double purple 
Petunias were large and showy', as were some variegated-flowered 
varieties. 

Following ho nearly on the previous exhibitions, a more extended 
notice of the present is unnecessary. 


GaxrriNo-wAX. — Take four proportion* by weight of pitch, an equal quantity 01 
rr«in, two of bees’ wax, one of hog’s lard, and one of turpentine ; melt and mix them well ; 
spread it on brown paper, which, when cut into strips, can be cosily applied, — Remo. 
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ON BOSE-STOCKS, AND BUDDING. 

HY Mil. HENJtY DYER. 

J jS® T may not be out of place perhaps at this season to offer a 
wL few remarks on the management of Bose-stoeks in summer, 
Ip together with a hint on budding them, more especially as 
early in this month is the best time for performing the ope- 

The number of stocks collected every winter for budding on has 
now reached a prodigious amount, and the number of those who bud 
their own plants has also vastly multiplied. "When we consider the 
enchanting grace and beauty of this favourite flower, and the ease 
with which varieties may be propagated by budding, we need not be 
surprised at such a result. 

Autumn, and even through the winter as late as January, is the 
proper time to collect stocks : previous to planting, let them be 
trimmed, lmt not too closely, at the root, so as to leave but little of 
the old stump, cutting off all decayed parts. The stems are to be cut 
to the required height, a short distance above an eve. sloping a little 
from it, and then they arc read\ for planting in a rich soil. They 
will make an abundance of fibres, and during the ensuing summer 
produce a number of shoots on which to operate* in budding. 
Although it is a very general practice* to trim the stocks to the few 
branches required for budding on, and frequently to cut in these, 
it appears tome contrary to sound practice, and the principles of 
vegetable physiology; for where the brandies are shortened and the 
lungs of the plant (the leaves ^ liearh if not entirely got rid of, the 
sap remains in the cells of the stock in a crude state, and the follow- 
ing spring it- often happens that the buds fail cm* the stock dies off; 
especially is this tin* ease when the more delicate kinds have been 
budded, as Tea, Bourbon, and China Boses. The vigorous kinds 
have a better chance of taking hold, though not so well as if the 
branches had been left unmolested. My practice is to leave the 
stocks to grow, and when budding to remove only such leaves, and 
other parts as happen to he in tin* way ; on this plan it will be found 
the buds “take'' more readily than by the old plan. The stocks 
need no further attention until the buds lm\e united, when they 
require to be untied; the branches may be left entire to the com- 
mencement of tin* following March, when such as arc unlmdded 
should he cut in close to the stock or branch, and the budded ones 
shortened to about four inches from the bud. Where the stocks 
have been allowed to grow r and elaborate sap, the effect is surprising, 
to see the luxuriant shoots made from tin* bud during the first season. 

The proper time for budding depends, in a great measure, on the 
condition of the stock and buds : July and August are in general the 
fittest months. The Dog-rose, generally used for working on, may 
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be budded at this time and through September ; though in this case 
a great deal depends on the weather and the free growth of the stocks 
and buds. Those Roses that perfect their growth early, as Gallica, 
Proveucc, Moss, Damask, and Austrian, are best budded in August, 
while the stocks that arc late, and those of luxuriant growth, as 
Manetti and Crimson Boursault, succeed better if worked in Sep- 
tember, choosing warm weather, w lien they take readily ; Perpetual, 
Noisette, Tea, Bourbon, and all the autumnal Roses oi late growths, 
for which the Manetti Stock is so excellently adapted, may be worked 
during the latter month. When autumnal Roses of the classes just 
mentioned are intended to be budded as standards on the Dog-rose, 
they mav be worked as earl} as July or August, and with consider- 
able advantage. 


NOTES ON SEED AND SEEDLINGS. 

BY AN OLD AM AT EU It. MIDDLESEX. 

HERE was a time when, with all the enthusiasm and 
I pm r jealousy of the old school, florists indulged in the dog-in- 
the-manger-likc feeling that induced them to throw away 
JjP \ or destroy anv really good seed rather than sell it or give 
(T£ss^> it awav,.*o that others might have a chance of raising 
new varieties equal to their own. In my past experience 1 have 
known many whom nothing would induce to part with a single grain 
of seed that \\a> at all likely to produce a good flower, jet it was not' 
bad feeling that produced this exclusiveness. If liortulanuH w*ere 
lucky in las Pink >eed, and »aved an ounce instead of a few' pods, he 
could not find room to»ow perhaps a twentieth part of it, nevertheless 
he had an excellent chance of producing a good novelty among the 
few that he could sow and grow ; but if he let out his seed, he would 
be giving a nvak or a do/.en rival*, an equal chance of beating him, 
therefore nothing would induce hint to part with any portion of it. 
Put forty years to a man’s life, and he thinks diflcrently ; lor times 
have changed, and much of the selfishness and exclusiveness so pre- 
valent at that time has vanished, and it is much easier to obtain good 
seed than formerh. In consequence of this, a marked improvement 
has taken place, and reallv good flowers are produced in an increasing 
ratio. The late Mr. Baron raised the character of the Hull) hock 
from a coarse, flint*), and almost worthless flower to very near per- 
fection; Mr. Hunt, of Wv combe, did the same with the Sweet Wil- 
liam ; Mr. Thompson, of Ivcr, was equal lv successful with tho Pansy, 
and Mr. Gb'imy with the Balsam. Mr. Baron was one of the first 
liberal men who let his seed go among the florists, and every one who 
purchased it raised good flowers. Mr. Hunt presented his seed to a 
nurseryman, but from want of care the improvement stopped, and 
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has not since been equalled. Nothing is easier than to lose high 
ground if we are careless. To take a case in point : a gentleman, with 
whom I am well acquainted, purchased six classes of Balsam seed, 
but, in ignorance of which were the proper flowers to save seed from, 
he saved all he could, even when the plants, which were many of 
them ill grown, had exhausted their strength and were bearing 
weakly on their lateral branches, which always seed freely ; he saved 
even the pods from the semi-double blooms. Here, then, the character 
of the seed was destroyed ; yet he advertised his seed as obtained from 
the stock of the party he had purchased it of, and even gave it away 
under the same high character, a proceeding not only damaging to the 
fame of the grower, but leading to disappointment and distrust. This 
arose entirely from ignorance of the proper principles of seed-saving. 
Paving a visit the last season to Mr. Glenny, who has raised the 
lim M Balsams I ever saw, 1 found in his possession twelve hundred 
potted plants in fine condition, and furnished with magnificent blooms. 
From this stock, as 1 was since informed, that gentleman saved but 
four ounces of seed that he could depend on as first rate, and two 
pounds that was of a more doubtful character, and which he refused 
to let out. It were much to he desired that growers generally would 
imitate the foregoing examples ; then reliance could he placed on 
having something good, and wc should he saved the vexation and, 
too frequently, disgust which arises when inferior flowers sire so 
generally raised from seed supposed to be the best that is to he got ; 
and, nevertheless, saved from weakly and worthless flowers, mixed 
perhaps with some 1 that is really good, although, under Mich promis- 
cuous saving, the proportion is very small indeed. 

I would urge amateurs to save seed themselves, and always have 
a little to spare. Let them obtain a few of the verv best plants they 
can get, whether Dahlias, 1 1 oily hocks. Pansies, Pelargoniums. Antir- 
rhinums, Sweet 'Williams, Pinks, Carnations, Picotees, Tulips, Auri- 
culas, Polyanthuses, Calceolarias. Verbenas, Cinerarias, Petunias, or 
any other flower they delight in, or that the* would be famed for ; 
grow them together, but away from all other inferior plants of the 
same family, and save the seed. It may be they obtain but a few 
grains (for the higher tin* breed, the less are the plants inclined to 
perfect their seeds), and raise novel Lies for themselves. When they 
have done all they can, and have made use of the best means, there 
will always be plenty of inferior character among the progem , and 
indeed worse than the parent plants ; the amateur may proceed, 
however, with a well-grounded hope that he will speedilv obtain a few 
worth keening. On the other hand, if seed be saved from the best 
plants, and there be inferior ones in the neighbourhood, his hopes 
will be disappointed: so much more influential is a common thing 
than a good one, that it will often spoil the whole, h is a very 
common practice for those who grow quantities of anything, to go 
over the stock, and mark the best to save seed from separately. They 
might as well save it from the whole, however ; and such persons 
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wonder at their produce being so inferior. A double blue Con- 
volvulus has recently been introduced from Germany, and of this I 
obtained seed, and sowed a quantity for curiositv ; it happened that 
out of three dozen plants 1 obtained but five double-flowered ones, 
and those shoeing single blooms I pulled up as soon as they showed 
themselves, leaving the double to seed by themselves. Perhaps the 
produce from these will come more true to their character ; but there 
can be little doubt that the German seeds were saved from double 
flowers, merely marked for that purpose, and left to grow among the 
mass of single ones by which they were surrounded. The invariable 
rule should be to save seed as long ns you please from first-rate 
flowers removed from the influence of inferior ones ; for if there be a 
space that bees or flies can thrust their trunk into, or introduce a 
leg so as to reach the pistillum or point of the seed-vessel, you will 
not fail to have plenty, indeed a great majority, of worthless flowers 
among the produce. Some flowers may he profitably fertilized by 
ourselves, simplv applying the pollen or dust from the anthers of 
one flower to the pistillum of another, before it "lints had a chance of 
being impregnated by others; lmt if we select flowers of good pro- 
perties and different colours, and grow them together, the insects will 
often do the work latter than we can. If am one be ambitious to 
improve an annual, and is therefore obliged to begin by sowing seed, 
let him pull up any plant that is no latter than ordinary, as soon as 
it shows flower, to distinguish its character ; when 1 there is a visible 
improvement ht it stand, and continue to destroy the rest. When 
this rule is followed for a few seasons, the result will certainly bo 
most gratifying. 


NOT MS ON HWtDV EVERGREENS, 
r.v < u.itnTh 

f Continued from juu/e loO.) 

^ IN ITS L.\RI( JO, Corsican J^’ne. — A very valuable 
'-M} r..y5£w timber-tree, and a noble ornament for large grounds. 

^ I* remarkable for its large .spreading roots, which 
often ut op above the -urliicc of the soil; it attains a 
.f height of a hundred or a hundred and thirty feet, and 
is of rapid growth, reaching maturity in about seventy 
years. The leaves are much longer on voting trees than on old ones, 
being in one case about four inches, and in the other about half that 
length, twisted, and of a dark, intense green. The cones are egg* 
shaped, sometimes slightly curved, lour inches long, Sienna brown, 
frequently two or three together, borne horizontally. Its wood is 
verjr resinous, and the bark sometimes peels away. * From Corsica, 
Sicily, Spain, Calabria, and Greece. 
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P.pUfailio, Mountain Pine.— At a great elevation this forma a 
low spreading bush, and even in other situations it rarely attains 
more than from twenty-five to forty feet. The leaves are from one 
to two inches long, stiff, curved, and often twisted ; cones an inch 
and a half long, blunt ; branches slender, the lower ones creeping, 
and sometimes rooting in the ground. It inhabits Switzerland and 
the central parts of Europe. 

JP. rennosa. , Resinous Pine. — The clear red colour of the bark of 
this species has given it the common name of lied Pine, and in North 
America the immense forests of this tree have a grand effect. It 
grows from seventy to eighty feet high, and averages, when full 
grown, two feet in diameter of trunk. The leaves are six inches 
long, collected in bunches or tufts at the end* off he branches, dif- 
fering in this particular from the Corsican Pine, to which it has in 
oilier points some -resemblance ; cones two inches long, upright, 
sometimes singly and occasionally two or three together. Its wood 
is much esteemed. 

P. uncinata , var. humilis , Mhugo Pine. — Inhabits the moun- 
tainous districts of south-western Europe It is a very dwarf species, 
averaging only six or seven feet, forming a much-branched, low tree, 
and composing almost unpayable thickets in its native localities. 
Tin* leaves arc placed ven eh»>e. from one to one inch and a half 
long, slightly curved; cities small, roundish, scabs destitute* <d' 
hooks. This variety is Mutable for ground' <d* limited extent. 

P. crmhrtiidc** LVmhriaii Stone PI in*. — Highl; ornamental, ami 
well deserving cultivation in limited ground', a' ii> giowth raivlv 
exceeds twenty feet ; its slender brunches are prouuced in whorls, 
tin* leaves rather more than an inch long, light green, and covering 
the branches closely ; cones from two to three inches long, somewhat 
ovate and conical ; bark nearly smooth. It inhabits mountains in 
California, growing at an elevation of 10,000 feet, and is therefore 
perfectly hardy with us. 

P. Fremont iana, Fremont's Stone Pine. - Like the preceding, this 
is a dwarf -grow mg kind, from California, reaching about the same 
height when full grown ; the trunk from eight to ten inches in dia- 
meter. The leaves vary from one to three inches in length, of a 
bright shining green, more or less curved; cones two inches and a 
half long, ovate, glossy brown. The seeds are eaten by the Indians, 
and have a pleasant flavour of almonds. Fremont's Stone Pine is 
found on the sides of the (I rent Snowy Chain, in California, extending 
over a length of three hundred miles. Yen ornamental. 

P. Pinea , Italian Stone Pine. — A tree of slow growth, but of very 
peculiar appearance, contrasting well with others. When full grown 
it forms a flat spreading head, and bears but few side branches. The 
leaves arc dense, of a deep green, the young ones whitish, from 
seven to eight inches long, and the bark reddish brown ; cones ovate 
or rouudish, nearly six inches long, and arrive at maturity the third 
year. Its seeds are white, of an agreeable taste, ami nearly an in«h.» 
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long. It ia a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, and grows 
from fifty to sixty feet high. 

Araucaria excelsa, Norfolk Island Pine. — This striking tree ia 
now well known, and although not perfectly hardy, as a little pro- 
tection in winter ia required, (‘specially for joung plants, it is^ indis- 
pensable in every choice collection of trees and shrubs. In X or folk 
Island it is a very lofty tree, reaching two hundred and thirty feet in 
height, with a perfectly straight trunk, w hich is free from branches 
up to about oik* hundred feet, and bears a pyramidal head. Young 
trees are very beautiful objects, with horizontal spreading branches 
in whorls, closely set with foliage. \s the trees increase in age, the 
branches become pendulous. The leases are about half an inch long, 
of a light green : th»* cone.* from the to six inches in diameter, almost 
globular, of a light brown colour. 

Cunninghamia Sinensis, Chinese Cunninghamia — This >pecies will 
stand our winters in a sheltered situation, and there forms a hand- 
some middle-sized tree, with branches in whorls, the upper ones 
ascending, and the lower horizontal. The leaves are stiff and sharp 
pointed, about one inch and a halfl *ng ; the cones an* small, about 
the size of a walnut, round, am! drooping It inhabits the southern 
provinces of China, and is al* > «*u!i « \ .it i d in Japan. 

No. II. -Tiii: O pkess Timm:. 

Thuja orientalis, Chinese Arbor V it;e. — A well-known handsome 
shrub, very suitable for forming hedges. In ing of a compact upright 
growth. In it* nati\e eounlrie*, China. Japan, and the islands of 
Niphoit and Si k « » k 7 when* it i* Ibund in rocks situations on tin* 
mountains, it form* a large tree. 

T. pcnduln. Weeping Arbor Vita*. -- A wry elegant plant, indige- 
nous to Mount Hnlkan, in Japan, and h e\ton-d\el\ grown there a* 
well as in China for it> \er\ graceful and ornamental habit. It i > 
perfectly hard), and forms a small trie, from ten to twelve feel 

T. cuncata , Chili Arbor it a*. — \ ver\ beautiful lmrdy specie*, 
of rapid growth, forming a tall tree in some situations in the cool 
valleys of the Andes of Southern Chili. Jt 'somewhat resembles an 
upright Cypress in growth ; foliage a binning green. 


FLOKA OF THE 1M)J \\ A Ki ll 1PKLAOO. 


i HERE is scarcely any part of the globe more richly 
adorned with floral gems than the islands of this group. 
The most conspicuous are those of Borneo, Sumatra, and 
Java. Here ^Nature has strewn her richest gifts; then* 
is no form of magnificence and beauty under which she 
does not present herself, from the quiet loveliness of the secluded 
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valley, to the grandeur and sublimity of an alpine landscape. “ You 
breathe,” says an old author, “ in the Eastern Archipelago an air 
impregnated with the odours of innumerable flowers of the greatest 
fragrance, of which there is a perpetual succession the year round, 
the sweet savour of which captivates the soul, and inspires the most 
delightful sensations. The inhabitants of these spots are passionately 
fond of flowers ; there, females are never considered dressed unless 
decorated with a profusion of them, and when any beautiful thing is 
to he expressed, the name of some flower is made use of” 

The prevailing colours of the floral productions in these islands 
are yellow and red, though other tints are frequently seen. Some of 
the most showy of the Indian flowers are produced on large trees, 
although great quantities grow on shrubs and humbler plants. 
Creepers and climbing plants are here found in great abundance ; 
their perfume is generally oppressive and heavy when near, but when 
inhaled at a distance they are found to be of the sweetest odours. 

The island of Borneo produces many gaudy and elegant flowers. 
One species of Rhododendron may well be termed gorgeous ; it grows 
with its roots twining around the trunks of the forest-trees, and bears 
large heads of flowers of pale but rich yellow to a reddish salmon 
colour, which in the sun sparkles with the brilliancy of gold. There 
arc* several other species of this showy tribe — crimson, red, and mix- 
tores of the two colours. The Clerodendron here forms a shrub ten 
to twelve feet high, bearing at the end of every branch a loose spike 
of rich scarlet-crimson flowers, projecting two feet above its foliage. 
The stems arc red, while in the centre of every flower is a white spot, 
the whole forming a handsome pyramid. When this shrub has gone 
out of bloom there remain on every stem four-seeded beriies, of a 
deep blue, which, contrasting with the crimson stalks, render the 
plant as gaudy and attractive as when in full bloom. There are also 
varieties of the Clerodendron with white and scarlet coloured flowers. 
The Bringa Kasihan ( Cceloyyne) , or Flowers of Merev,” are highly 
fragrant, tinted with delicate white and orange. There are many 
beautiful flowers which grow most abundantly on the banks of the 
Bornean rivers, amongst which is a very fragrant Bignonia. Of 
climbing plants, this island produces a great abundance, one of which, 
a Bauhinia, is totally new and un described ; when in full bloom it 
bears luxuriant clusters of gaudy crimson flowers. The Hoy a impe- 
rials has been found loaded with bunches of its purple and ivory- 
coloured blossoms. Another of the same genus, named after the 
Earl of Auckland, is hung with bunches of a large sixe and rich 
hue. 

In the woods many beaut iful parasitical plants are seen. Captain 
Mundy mentions some of them, adorned with lovely blossoms, com- 
pletely wrapping themselves in close, thick matted folds round the 
supporting trunk, which they continue to encircle until it perishes 
in the close embrace, and moulders into a heap of vegetable matter. 

Several species of the curious Pitcher-plant ( Nepenthes ) inhabit 
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these islands. The X. Rqfffem grtnvs on the rooky islands in the 
neighbourhood of Singapore, and seldom exceeds five foet in height, 
while the species named after Sir William Hooker is found in the 
bottom of dee]) jungle-valleys in Borneo, climbing to the top of lofty 
trees. Some of the pitchers, at the extremities of the leaves, will 
hold a pint of water. Two species have been observed : one deep 
green above, and reddish poach colour beneath, and the other green, 
spotted and speckled w ith purplish red. 

X. ampullucea is also found here ; it is a climbing plant, the stems 
drop by degrees from the supporting trunk, and moulder on the 
ground, wlienjthey are covered in a short time with vegetable matter, 
which forms a coating of earth about them ; from ibis spring nume- 
rous shoots, which in time become new plants, and the spot of ground 
is thus gradually covered with a carpet, as it were, of these curious 
formations, over which are scattered a number of the pitchers, and, ns 
the leaves gradually develope, wither and disappear, when the plants 
begin to flourish luxuriantly and climb among the trees. 

f To be continued.) 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

UYA VIRESCENS. Nat. Ord. llromeliacea * . — A plant 
of very little beauty, bearing spikes or scapes of greenish 
white flowers two feet high, in March, it is a native of 
some part (the exact locality unknown) of South America, 
probably Venezuela or New (iranada, and requires stove 
The plant is of moderate size, the leaves pale green, 
Yucca-like, from one and a half to two feet long. {Hot. Mag., 4991.) 

92. Khododendbon V eitciii a ntm. Nat. Ord. Ericacc<e . — Our 
readers will have already become acquainted with this fine plant from 
the notices of it inserted in the accounts of the exhibitions at the 
Cnstal Palace and Chiswick Gardens. It is a small or moderate- 
sized shrub, the branches covered with smooth, shining red or deep 
brown bark ; the leaves obovate, from three to four inches long ; the 
flow'cra are borne three or four together, very large, measuring five 
inches and upwards across the mouth of the* corolla, which is pure 
white, with a stripe or tinge of green at the base of the upper lip; 
the margins arc curled and crisped, much resembling Azalea crispi - 
fora in this respect. Messrs. Witch, after whom the species is 
named, introduced ft from Moulmcin. (Hot. Maq., 4992.) 

9:1 Dendkobm m crkcidattm. Nat. Ord Orcfodrsr . — A very beau- 
tiful Dendrobium from Bengal. I he blossoms, which measure about 
an inch and a half in diameter, are creamy white, the petals ami sepals 
tipped with pale rose, and the centre of the labeiluin widely blotched 
wdth golden \ellow. Although resembling in some degree D. crcta- 
ccum, the flowers of this species are considerably larger, and the 
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petals and sepals broader, and more rounded at the apex. It is a 
desirable addition to this lovely tribe. ( Bot. Mag., 4993.) 

94. Dobonicum Boubojei. Nat. Ord. Composite.— M. Bourgeau 
detected this highly ornamental greenhouse plant at Barraneo 
del Angostura, in the Canary Islands, in 1855, whence seeds were 
forwarded to the Kew establishment, where plants have bloomed 
profusely. It is much like a Cineraria both in dower and habit, 
differing, however, in minute botanical peculiarities unnecessary here 
to mention. The flowers are light purple, with a deep crimson or 
maroon-coloured eye, borne in large corymbous heads. It grows 
from one and a half to three feet high. (Bot. Mag., 4994.) 

95. Forsytuia suspensa. Nat. Ord Oleacecc . — An improvement 
on the w r ell-known F. viridissima, the segments of the corolla being 
broader and larger, and of the same golden hue. This appears to be 
the original species on which the genus was founded, although named 
by Thunberg Syringa suspensa. It was introduced by M. Verkerk 
Pistorius into Holland as far back as 1833, but does not seem to 
have been brought into this country until recently. Notwithstanding 
its being obtained from Japan, it grows there only in a state of culti- 
vation, and is, doubtless, indigenous to China. It forms a straggling 
much-branched shrub, of somew hat pendulous habit. When trained 
against a wall it has a handsome effect, producing its rich large 
flowers before the leaves make their appearance. (Bot. Mag ., 4995.) 

9G. CmuiiOPETALUM CiMiNUHli. Nat. Ord. Qrchidece. — An early 
spring-flowering Orchid, which originally bloomed in this country 
w'ifch Messrs. Loddige as far back as 1841. It ow r es its introduction 
from the Philippine Islands to Mr. Cuming, whose name it bears. 
Its flowers are arranged in a small depressed umbel, spreading in a 
semicircle, and are of a rich reddish purple colour. (Bot. Mag., 
4990.) 

97. Bryonia laniosa. Nat. Ord. Cucurbit acece. — This plant, 
although possessing no very attractive flower, is, nevertheless, in leaf 
and fruit ; the latter is of the size of a small cherry, perfectly sphe- 
rical, banded and marbled with white on a bright green ground. It 
is half hardy, and has a pretty effect when trained on a trellis. It is a 
native of Ceylon, and therefore requires to be raised in a rather w arm 
temperature early in the spring, w ithout which precaution it will not 
ripen its fruit in this climate. It is a vigorous grower, and was culti- 
vated at Paris, at the Museum of Natural History, in 1855. (Flore 
des Berras, 1202.) 

98. Lilium sintcum. Nat. Ord. Liliacea. — Introduced iu 1824 
to the gardens of the Horticultural Society, but was afterwards lost. 
It has been reintroduced by Mr. Fortune, who forwarded it from 
China to Messrs. Standish and Noble, of Bagshot, where it has again 
flowered. A dwarf-growing species, not exceeding about a foot in 
height. The flowers, wdiich are produced in an erect, loose raceme, 
are three inches across, of a rich orange-scarlet. It is a good acqui- 
sition to this numerous and beautiful family. {Flore des Serres, 1200.) 
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NEW AND SELECT GARDEN HYBRIDS. 

ZALEA AM (ENA LATER1TIA. This is a hybrid 
between Amosna and Lateritia , the flowers of the same 
colour as the last named, but resembling the former in 
its “ hose-in-hose” corolla, of good shape and substance, 
> and very free blooming. 

*04. Azalea am<ena gbandiflora differs from the above in 
colour only, being a rich carmine-lake. 

65. Azalea am(ena flouibunda.— The foregoing description 
applies to this variety, with the exception that it is a flower nearly 
double the size, and of a delicate clear blush, or light pink. A very 
free bloomer. 

66. Chrysanthemum, Desdemona. — Fawn and salmon, large, 
double, and very fine. 

67. Chrysanthemum, King of Anemones. — Large crimson- 
purple, Anemone-formed, very distinct in colour, and a fine flower. 

68. Chrysanthemum, Madame Sentib. — Pure white, Anemone- 
formed; a perfect gem. 

69. Chrysanthemum, Margaret of Norway. — A largo Ane- 
mone-formed flower, with light red guard petals, and golden yellow 


centre. 

70. Chrysanthemum, Ninette (Lilliputian). — Sulphur, very 
double, almost a ball ; blooming pyramidal ; fine, ami of quite a new 
character. 

The above have recently been sent out by Mr. Salter. 

71. Rose, Bacchus. — A seedling from the well-known Oeant 
deg Batailles, and, like its parent, of a vivid crimson-scarlet, large 
and full ; its splendid blossoms are well formed, and borne very 
freely, remaining a long time in perfection, and die off a rich vinous 
hue, without the faded appearance so objectionable in Oeant deg 
Batailles . It has received several prizes at the principal exhibitions, 
as the Crystal Palace, Royal Botanic Society, and others. 


FLORICULTURAL OPERATIONS FOR AUGUST. 

IN TIIE FLOWER GARDEN. 

General Operations. — Borders, fill up spaces, where bulbs have been mooted, 
with autumnal annuals in pots. Divide perennials and choice plants. Edgings, clip 
box in wet weather. Grate, mow and roll every week. Gravel , weed and roll. hedges, 
clip and trim, choosing moist weather. Seeds, gather as soon as they ripen, sow hardy 
seeds in pans and boxes. Sticks, place to tall-growing subjects, ami tie up regularly. 
Surface soil, continue to stir. Turf may he laid down. Verges, trim. Water , during 
this hot month will be very necessary ; evening is the best time, and rain-water should 
have the preference. Weeds , eradicate as soon as they arc large enough to take hold 
of, and hoc. during hot days. 

Cui/ruKAL Department.— Alpines, gather seed, and sow in pans or boxes j water 
the plants freely till cooler weather seta in ; divide strong plants, and keep the rockery 
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free from weeds. Auriculas may be repotted, but it should be done with care, so as to 
avoid injuring the fibres ; shift young plants without breaking the ball j loosen surface 
soil, fumigate, and supply more freely with water. Carnations and Picotees , layer, 
using light sandy soil ; look after thrips and earwigs ; as the pods are formed, and 
ready to open, secure them from bursting with a ring of India-rubber, or a piece of 
bass ; shade when in flower, and do not allow the plants to suffer from want of water. 
Chrysanthemums, water freely, and layer such as arc desired to increase stock. 
Dahlias, secure the buds or young blooms likely lo be good, from rubbing against the 
foliage, by tying them to stakes or branches. Be careful to keep down all insects, 
more especially earwigs, which may be done by placing small pots, half filled with moss, 
ou the tops of the stakes, searching them every morning. Shade flowers as they eome 
out. Attend to watering liberally in the evening. Fuchsias , those that are out of 
flower place ont of doors. Hollyhocks, see they are well tied np, water freely, and take 
off cuttings. Lilium land folium, when coming into flower, should have a liberal supply 
of manure-water ; see they are kept well tied up. Pansies, save seed from the early- 
blooming beds, and sow immediately ; the plants become strong before the end of the 
season, and will bloom vigorously next spring ; put cuttings in early in the month. 
Pinks, save seed, and cut away dead flower-sterns ; transplant seedlings and pipings. 
Polyanthuses , divide, and pot in a mixture of the compost prepared in May; water, and 
plunge in ashes under a north wall or fence ; in diriding the plants it is best to rend 
them asunder by the hand, as they never do well if cut with a knife ; sow seed. 
Ran ncu! uses, seedlings , take up the roots as soon ns ripe, place them in a box with fine 
sand, and preserve them in a dr} place till the time of planting. For autumnal planting 
of llanunculuses this is the best time to prepare the beds ; let there be two feet of good 
soil at least, and they will require fresh compost eaeli year to the depth of about nine 
inches, the subsoil is then turned up roughly a spit in depth. Allow* the beds to 
remain a few days, and then put in about four inches deep of old cow-duug, well broken, 
among which sprinkle some newly slacked lime, finely sifted, to destroy worms. After 
this rake the dung level and fill up with the soil intended. A rich, clayey, friable loam 
is best for the subsoil, and a light rich soil for the surface. Roses may still be budded, 
selecting moist or cloudy weather for the operation. Thin away all surplus branches 
from stocks not budded, and get the branches strong and healthy. Put in cuttings, and 
save seed. Tulips, prepare ground for offsets ; look to the stock of bulbs, and if any 
specks of rust or canker be found, remove it carefully with a sharp knife, and continue 
to keep a look-out for this destructive pest until they are again planted. Verbenas , 
take off cuttings of those varieties intended for next year's growth ; peg down ; water 
in dry weather, and save seed. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, COLD PIT, AND FRAME. 

General Operations.' — Air, afford plenty of air both day and night. Budding 
and grafting may still be performed with Oranges , Camellias , Azaleas, etc. Fumigate, 
or the green fly* will soon commit ravages among healthy stock. Greenhouse plants 
may gcuerallv be placed out of doors in a sheltered place, and moss covered over the 
pots will preserve moisture in the soil, as well as keep the pots cool ; syringe them fre- 
quently overhead, to keep down green fly. Propagation of stock may go on with most 
things at this time. Seeds , gather as they ripen. Shade as directed last month, but 
ouly when the suu is out. Shifting, finish as early as possible. Water , continue as 
last month. Sec that houses and pits are clean and in good order. 

Cultural Department in the Cold Pit and Frame. — Annuals, half hardy, 
bow for in-door bloom daring the approaching autumn. Cobaa scandens and Calam - 
pelis scaber, take off cuttings early in the month, and insert several in a 48-sized pot, 
in a mixture of loam and sand. Plunge the pot up to the rim in a hotbed, and give 
\cry little water till they begin to grow. As soon as they have pushed shoots an inch 
long, remove them to a cool frame for two or three weeks. Cyclamens, remove, take 
out of pots, shake off the soil carefully, and plant them in a sheltered bbrder, whore 
they may remain until the appearance of frosty weather. Mignonette, for winter, shift 
into sii-inch pots, and shade them; should the shoots be very close, peg down, stop 
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frequently, and give water in moderation j Tree, re-shift into larger pots, cut off all 
flower-buds and lateral shoots that appear till December, they will then have attained 
several feet in height, and may be allowed to flower. Nicotian a , sow seed towards the 
end of the month in pots of light, rich, tiuely sifted soil, just enough to cover them, and 
place in a hotbed. Tent item on speciosum, this seeds freely, and ripens towards the 
close of the mouth. The seed should be sowu in pots or pans, in a compost of loam 
aud sand, as soon as gathered, for if kept till spring, the plants rarely come up till the 
following year. Place the pots in a cool frame, where they may remniu through the 
winter. Those raised last year will now require shifting into larger pots, allowing 
plenty of air and water. Roses , see lost month's direction^. 

Cultural Department in thf. Greenhouse .—Azaleas, and other plauts of 
this class that have set their buds, may be removed out of doors* to a sheltered situation. 
Calceolarias , repot and place in the shade. Chrys tnthemums, procure a stock now of 
any desired; stop the leading shoots, if bushy s]>ecimeiis are wanted. Ericas and 
Epac rises , when out of flower cut them in judiciously, to make them bushy. Velar - 
goniums , the plauts that were cut down last mouth, aud are now broken sidlieiently at the 
eyes, may have the soil shaken otf, aud he disrooted, after this they should be placed in 
a close frame, or gentle bottom heat, until again rooted to the sides ot the pots, then 
give plenty of air, but shelter from heavy and sudden rains. Shift and stop cuttings 
that are well rooted. Seed may be sown as soon as ripened ; cover slightly with soil, 
and when required, water with a very flue rose or brush; when sun is strong, shade. 

IN T1IE STOVE. 

General Operations. — Air, admit freely, unless the temperature out of doors lie 
low at the end of the mouth. Cutting! r, us soon as siifliticully looted to hear removal, 
pot them off to get established before winter. Decayed f cates, clear away ns fast as 
they appear. Insects an* now abundant, keep them under by every available means. 
Moisture, afford daily, by watering the path-* where Orchid •> ami other succulents are 
grown. Plants in baskets, dip in water every few days , those in flower may have 
reduced temperature. Temperature, see that it is not too high ; also look to the heating 
apparatus, to have it iu good order. Top dress and tie up occasionally. Water, reduce 
iu quantity as summer passes ove r ; use the sponge freely to ki*tp foliage clean. 

Cultural Department. — Arhnnenes, when done blooming, lay the pots on their 
sides out of doors, where they may he preserved from w'ct and damp, to keep the bulbs 
in a quiescent state. Dendrobiums , when their new* pseudo-bulbs arc perfected, reduce 
the supply of water, aud place them in a lower temperature ; the same treatment may 
be pursued with Epidendrums. Gesnertas and Gloxinias may have the same treat- 
ment as Arhimcnes. Ixorcut, last mouth's directions may still he earned out if ne- 
glected then. Justicias, Clerodendrons, and other rapid-growing plants, may have a 
shift. Vassifioras and other Climbers, prune-in freely, and tie up. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

French Pelargoniums. — During my attendance at the recent Horticultural tttes 
at the Crystal Palaee and elsewhere, I was much struck with the nppeoraucc of that 
class termed “ French, or Spotted ” Pelargoniums, and would feel obliged to the Editor 
of the Cabinet if he would favour me with a descriptive list of a few of the best and 
most attractive varieties in present cultivation. — Amicus. 

[Ernest Duval, lilac-purple, all the petals veined and blotched with maroon. 
Eugene Duval (Miellez), rosy purple, with a light centre nnd edging; showy. James 
Odier, violet-rose, with a white centre. Madame Gorhay, bright rosy scarlet, with 
white centre ; very striking. Madame Heine, upper petals deep maroon, edged with 
white; lower, white, with a veined spot of rich maroon. Madame James Odier, rosy 
scarlet shading to violet , extra fine. Madame de Lamorieiere, salmon flesh colour, petals 
equally blotched with crimson-maroon. Monsieur L) roquet, carmine, strij>ed and shaded 
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with maroon, white centre. Monsieur eJe la Galisserio, rich orange, with a distinct 
maroon spot in each petal. Ne plus Ultra, bright deep crimson, with very dark veins 
and blush centre. Pcrugino, large, deep rose, with a maroon spot in each petal. 
Pescatorci, orange-red, with a tinge of salmon, each petal equally spotted with maroon, 
centre white. Princess Matilda, upper petals deep black, edged with white; lower, 
white, with maroon spots, ltoi des Pourpres, dark purple, blotched and veined with 
chocolate. Triomplic de la Tour, deep rose, strongly veined with crimson. Verschaf- 
feldtii, upper petals deep chestnut-crimson ; lower, rosy flesh, with crimsou spots and 
veixis. The above selection comprises the most distinct and striking of this pretty 
class, which, although wanting in form, arc very showy, and please by the brilliancy of 
their colouring, and beauty of their regular spots. Few plants are more ornamental for 
the conservatory. — El).] 

Tka Rosk, Mrs. liosiNqrET. — I have a fine dw’arf budded plant of this Rose 
which lias not bloomed since the first season it was planted, now three years ago; its 
bloom was then very profuse. The plant seems in excellent health, and is very vigorous, 
with strong shoots, which have been pruned -in regularly in the month of November. 
It is in good strong and rich soil, well manured each season. If you, or any of yonr 
numerous correspondents, can inform me where I have erred, or what is the cause of the 
failure, I shall be much obliged. — Ju/ia, 

nVc have no doubt it has been treated too kindly ; the soil is too rich, which 
causes it to produce wood instead of flowers. If taken up early next year, about the 
beginning of March, and roots pruned (shortening the largest, but not interfering with 
the fibres), and replanted in a poorer loam, without manure of any kind, we doubt not 
but a profusion of bloom will follow. — El).] 

Pomegranates in Pots. — Will von inform me how I am to treat these plants in 
order to make them bloom well in pots? — J. M L. 

[They must not he allowed to grow too luxuriantly; for if stimulated to produce 
wood, no flowers can he expected. They require a dry, warm atmosphere; generally 
our climate will be found too damp for them to succeed well. They must have all the 
**un possible during summer, and especially the autumn months ; allow them to rest 
during winter ; push them forward in the greenhouse in early spring, and again expose 
them to the action of the sun in autumn. I)o not water too liberally, and you will 
succeed. — K d.| 

Luminch’s Plants — The phenomenon of phosph orescent dead wood is of very fre- 
quent occurrence in sonic parts of the humid mountainous provinces of India, and I am 
perfectly familiar with it. At Darjiling, in the Sikkim Himalaya, during the damp warm 
summer months (Max to October!, at elevations of 5000 to 8000 feet, it may be wit- 
nessed every night by walking a few yards in the forest — at least it was so ir. 1848 and 
181*0; and during m\ stay there billets of decayed wood were repeatedly sent me by 
residents, with inquiries ns to the cause of their luminosity. It is no exaggeration to 
say that otic docs not need to remove from the fire-side to see this phenomenon, for if 
thcie is a log of partial!) derated wood amongst the fire-wood, it is almost sure to glow 
with a pale phosphoric light, if the candles he removed and the fire low. A stack of 
lire-wood collected near my host’s (Mr. Hodgson) cottage, at 7400 feet elevation, pre- 
sent! d a beautiful spectacle for two months, and on passing it at night, I had always to 
quiet my pony, who strongly objected to it. The phenomenon invariably accompanies 
decay, and is common on Oak, Laurel (Teiranihera), Birch, and probably other tim- 
bers ; it equally appears on cut wood and on stumps, hut is most (Vcquent on branches 
l)imr close to the ground in the wet forests. 1 have reason to believe that it spreads 
with great rapidity from old surfaces to fresh-cut ones, t hat it is a vital phenomenon, 
and due to the mycelium of a fungus, 1 do not in the least doubt, for I have observed 
it occasionally circumscribed hv those black lines which are often seen to bound mycelia 
on dead wood, and to precede a more rapid decay. I have often tried, but always in 
vain, to coax these myeelia into developing some fungus, by placing them in damp rooms, 
etc. When camping in the mountains 1 have caused the natives to briug phosphorescent 
wood into my tent, for the pleasure of watching its soft undulating light, which appears 
to pole and glow with every motion of the atmosphere ; but, except in this difference of 
intensity, it presents no change in appearance night after night. Alcohol, heat, and 
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dryness soon dissipate it ; electricity I never tried.. It has no odour, and my dog, who 
had a fine sense of smell, paid no heed when it was laid under his nose. As far as my 
observations go, this phenomenon of light is confined to the lower orders of vegetable 
life, to the fungi alone, and is not dependent on irritability. I have never seen lumi- 
nous flowers or roots, nor do I know of any authenticated instance, such, namely, as inay 
not be explained by the presence of mycelium or of animal life. In the auimal king- 
dom luminosity is confined, I believe, to the Iuvcrtebrativ, and is especially common 
amongst the Radiata and Molluscs ; it is also frequent in the fintomostracous Crustacea, 
and in various genera of most orders of iusects. In all these, even in the Sertnlariie, I 
have invariably observed the light to be increased by irritation, in which respect the 
luminosity of animal life differs from that of the vegetable. — J. I). H. {Gat'd. Chron.) 

Cissus discolor. — I succeed in growing this well in equal parts of light turfy loam 
and peat, with a little leaf-soil and coarse gritty sand, to keep the compost porous. It 
must be well drained with large crocks, covering them over with rough turfy peat, us 
drainage made with small crocks soou becomes choked up. It is worse than useless for 
any plant after it has been removed from a three-inch pot. The Cissus requires a high 
temperature, and must therefore be placed in the hottest port of the stove or orchid- 
house, and shading must be particularly attended to on bright days. This latter is 
essentially requisite, in order to produce that intensity of colour which makes it m> 
charming. Most plants require strong solar liuht to bring out their colours to perfec- 
tion ; but the one under consideration is an exception, which is readily accounted for by 
tracing the plant to its natural habitat, where the sun is scarcely able to dart his ficrv 
rays through the dense mass of luxuriant vegetation by which it i* surrounded, but 
whose burning heat, acting on the saturated moss-clad soil, causes a thick vapour to 
exhale, which is highly congenial to vegetable life, but far otherwise to the botanical 
rambler who may prolong his stay among these unhealthy shades. It i* admirably 
adapted for trailing up a pillar, or on the end walls or divisions of the stove. If trained 
up the rafters the young shoots must be allowed to hang down, or the effect would be 
partially destroyed by the surface of the leaves turning to the roof instead of facing 
the observer’s eye. It is also equally suitable for pot culture, and in this ease any 
trellis may be used that taste may suggest ; probably one of upright pillar. like form 
will be found to be as suitable for displacing its varied tints as any that may be devised. 
As aatmnu approaches, the supply of water inu-t be gradually diminished, and the 
plant kept rather diy from November till February, allowing it only just sufficient 
water to keep the roots healthy. This partial rest will enable it to start into growth 
with renewed vigour in the following spring, when the former treatment may be 
resumed. — S '. P . 

Cliaxthus PC NICE US. — This is too often treated as if it were very tender ; but, 
in common with most plants of New Zealand, it may be made to bear our climate most 
readily, if grown against a south wall, with the slight protection of a mat in winter. 
When grown side by side with the Wutana Siuen*is % they make really a splendid con- 
trast, as I have seen iu the garden of a friend of mine. Nothing can* look better than 
these two plauta for a wall. — it. F T., Truro. 

Autumnal Crocuses. — These bulbs grow freely in a rather dry, deep loamy 
and may be regarded as hardy in our climate, if they arc preserved from the ui/miou* 
influence of damp in the soil ; as their vegetative development takes place during our 
most inclement weather, it may be proper to give them a sheltered sit notion, such as 
the foot of a wall or building. Until they become much more abundant, however, they 
can hardly have much influence on out-door gardening. They are invaluable, neverthe- 
less, as pot plants for the decoration of greeuhouscs and sitting rooms during the later 
autumnal months, when few flowers remain. In pot-cultnrc they should have good- 
sized well -drained pots of sandy loam and leaf- mould, and should be grown in a cold 
frame, whence they may be removed while in blossom to tbc situations they are required 
to decorate, and after flowering should be returned to the frame, ami slightly protected 
daring severe weather. They are increased by the offsets from the old conns ; and also 
in some eases by seeds, which may furnish the means of increasing the variety of these 
autumnal ornaments, a point to which greater attention deserves to be paid. Will 
no one take this interesting tribe in hand ? — Qttoqttr . 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

GLOXINIA SPECIOSA, vae. HYBEIDA EEECTA. 

No. 1 , Madame Picotjlixe. No. 2, Pullens. 

No. 3, Helen oe Obleanb. 

cKS^zSJnIIE erect-flowering Gloxinias are now universal 
favourites, and since the original or type of the class, 
(*• Fg/ittna, was raised, about twelve years ago, a marked 
iflfj® im])ro\ement has taken place, which is still goingon,— an 
instance among many others of the result of careful hybri- 
dization. It is a remarkable circumstance that the accidental variation 
from the normal structure or habit of the Gloxinia should have been 
perpetuated in the erect- flowered varieties, all having their rise from 
Fyjiana. As ornamental plants for the stove or greenhouse, and 
adapted alike for pot or basket culture, Gloxinias possess merits of a 
high order, not only arising from their beautiful flowers and foliage, 
combined with dwarf, compact habit, but from the ease with which 
they may be cultivated or propagated, and the length of time during 
which a succession may be kept in bloom. Anv one possessed of a 
warm close pit may grow them very successfully in a mixture of loam, 
peat, and sand, the peat being broken up into lumps. Free drainage 
is essential, as they require an abundance of water when in a growing 
state. When the leaves begin to decay, in the autumn, the supply of 
water must be gradually {diminished, and when they have died off, the 
pots containing the tubers may be set away on any dry shelf where 
they arc secure from frost. In spring they may be repotted, and 
started in succession, to keep up a supply of bloom throughout the 
summer. If started in autumn they may be had in flower during 
winter and spring. 

The three handsome varieties figured this month were raised by 
M. Jwger, gardener to the Grand Duke of Saxo Weimar, at Eisenach, 
a gentleman w ho has been very successful in raising many novelties, 
and who has devoted a large share of attention to this favourite 
flower. 

TJ 
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In addition to the three kinds figured in our illustration the 
annexed descriptive list of a dozen choice erect-dowered varieties 
comprises some of the best at present in cultivation. 

Alba .{ uric u l at a. —Pure white, with carmine-rose- coloured throat. 

Diony\ias . — Centre of the tube white, the upper part surrounded with pule rose, 
mottled With carmine spot*, and deepenmj; a-. the colour extends half-way up the seg- 
ments of the corolla. 

Donna Cohnna. — Centre of the tubi pine white, surrounded at the month with a 
circle of rosy violet, extending half-way up the segments of the eoiolla. 

Eloisa . — Centre of the tube pale blush, pjy-iu.; into purph* near the mouth, seg- 
ment« of the eoroUa separated by a narrow sinus or opening, blotched with deep mmson, 
nearly couTiug the entire petal. 

Gentiana. — Tube and segments tine purple or plum colour. 

Imperalrirr Enjenu .--White tube and si^nieuts, with hi nrht purplc-ninnou throat. 

Jpomtra.— Tills pun white, xcgimnts \iolcl-hlue. 

Mane Paul ^wna . — l\ibe and thnut white, st ;m< ut- p m< lam-hlue 

Princess Royal. — Coiolta large, min whitt, ui pah sulplmi, segments delicate j^lae- 
blue, with a white spot at tin hise of ea»h, ^nirmiiidul with a rim? of darkei lilac. 

Rot des Relyes. — 'Ihroat white, shadin'; into pah (i,m>.u and neh plum-purple in 
the segments which are blotched about halt-way up; a \ * * y distinct, mat tlowir. 

Tarrayona. — J hroat pah, <aimim , d» < pt uni; hal'-w iy up tin s« -omuls 

Jt atenntch . — Tube white, wdli a /one ol »hlu tit ion sun omnium tin mouth 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF ONE HUNDRED OF THE 
REST ROSES. 


JiY ONE WHO II An ATTENDED THE EVH I HI l IONS. 


^ t ^ lc * ^ nit ‘ fi»r planting Ronc«» j s drawing near, it may 
rnlVxr prove semcenblr to many of tin* amateur readers of 
% tin* Cabinet to giw a dewriptiw list of some of tin* 
Lp best Ros,*s in eultnation, as an assistance to intending 
purchasrrs. 

Jn making out tin* following list, l haw been guided by ut v notes, 
taken during the course of my attendance at the late exhibitions, 
corrected by' one of the most exit nsiw growers of this faumrito 
flower, and, to make them more select, I lime confined tlie list to one 
hundred varieties ; as such, it may perhaps prow useful, and is at 
y*ur service. 


MOSS. 

The great beauty* of this cIiinm fully repays the extra care aud 
attention the high cultivation which they require demands. Luxem- 
bourg and Pri urease Adelaide are robust growers, aud ought not to be 
over-pruned, but thinned out, and their shoots tied down to induce a 
more abundant bloom; the dwurier ones may be pruned eloyor. If de- 
sired, they may be grown as pillar Ros< s. liafonm da Wastener, rosy 
red, very double, large, and flowers in clusters. l)c Metz, large and 
double, fine bright rose. Jjainii , rosy crimson, w ith a tinge of purple, 
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large, fine, and double; a vigorous grower. Luxembourg, crimson-red, 
tinged with purple, large aud double ; very vigorous. Princesse Ade- 
laide, light rose, in clusters ; a splendid fiower. Unique de Provence , 
superb white, blooming in large clusters ; very double. 

PROVENCE, OB CABBAGE. 

This class contains some varieties that are remarkable for their 
fine globular flowers and delicious scent. The soil in which they are 
grown can scarcely be too rich, and they should be pruned in closely 
Adrienne de Cardoville , deep rose, large and full ; a distinct flower 
Gristata, clear rose, with lighter edges; the buds prettily crested 
Heine de Provence , pinky lilac, large and double ; a strong grower. 

GALL1CA. 

Those Hoses form very compact heads: their flowers are valued 
for their bright, high colours and extra form, and are all first-rate exhi- 
bition flowers ; moderate pruning is best for them. Boule de Nanteuil, 
purplish crimson, the centre sometimes glowing crimson-red ; large, 
distinct, and good. Pitches s of ILiccleueh , deep rose, with blush 
edges, largo and \en double, line. La tour d' Auvergne, rich car- 
mine, sometimes inclining to purple, with a brilliant centre; large 
and line. (Eilhi parfaid ground pure white, broadly striped with 
rose and crimson, \or\ double; a superb flower. Shakespeare (or 
Kean), vehoty crimson, shaded with purple, fiery centre ; large and 
very full. 11111 iam Tell, rosy blush, with paler edges; a superb, 
large, and full Hose, of vigorous growth. 

HYBRID PROVINCE. 

This section being mostly moderate growers, require pretty close 
pruning. They are of delicate colouring, closely allied to the Pro- 
vonee and (tallica Uoses. Blanche fleur , white, suffused with delicate 
rose; an abundant bloomer, large, and perfect form. Comtesse de 
Segur , light flesh, delicate, full, and line. 

HYBRID CHINA. 

In pruning, these Hoses should be well thinned, and the flowering 
branches shortened but little. The strong growers make tine pillar 
or climbing plants. Most of these liost*s arc almost perfection itself 
in form and size. Blairii, No 2, rosj blush; very large and ffbe. 
Brennus (or Bratus), vi\id carmine, superb, large and full ; a vigo- 
rous grower. General Jacqueminot , purple-crimson; fine form, and 
very large. Madame Blander , white, blooming in large clusters. 
Magna liosea , tine light pink, \erv large. 

HYBRID BOTH BOX. 

The foregoing remarks on pruning Hybrid China Rosps are 
equally applicable to this section. Charles Duval , rosy pink, excel- 
ent form and size. ChinedoU, brilliant crimson, extra large and 
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double; a superb flower. Comfesse Mole , delicate rosy pink; fine. 
Coupe d' Hebe, fleshy pink ; a noble* flower. Las Cases , bright rose ; 
an immense flower. Paul Ferros, beautiful shaded Hose ; large, full, 
and 4 fine. Paul Bicaut , bright rosy crimson, globular, and lull ; a 
splendid flower. 


ALBA. 

This comprises a limited but beautiful section that require but 
ordinary cultivation. The dwarf growers may be pruned rather closely, 
and the more vigorous kinds not so much. Feliciie Par meatier , ros) 
blush, with lighter edges ; very double. Madame le Gras , pure white, 
centre tinged with cream colour ; a beautiful large flower. Sophie 
de Marcilly, delicate blush, with rosy centre ; line when in bud. 

DAMASK. 

The damask section will bear a rather free pruning, are perfectly 
hardy, and form a very attractive class. Madame Hardy , snowy 
white; fine. Madame Stoltz , lemon-white; compact and superb. 
Semi rami s, rose, with a creamy bull centre ; very large and double. 

HYBRID PERPETUAL. 

Rich soil and rather close pruning are neeessar) . They are excel- 
lent pot Roses, and the strong growers make flue plants for pillars. 
The long period during which they continue to bloom, from early in 
June to the beginning of November, is alone a great recommenda- 
tion, without respect to their brilliant colours. Alexandrine Bach - 
metoff, bright rosy carmine ; large and full. Auguste Mie, light rose ; 
a beautiful, large, globular flower. Augustine Mouchelet , rosy crimson, 
with a deeper centre; blooms in clusters, and fine size. Bacchus ,, 
crimson-scarlet, free; an improvement on Grant dcs Bataillcs. 
Baronne llallez , crimson-red ; large and fine. Baronne Prevost, 
rosy blush, large and extra full ; a wry fine Rose. Caroline de San - 
sal, clear blush, beautifully cupped ; large and fine. Colonel de 
Bougemont, deep rosy pink. Comte de Nanteuil, deep rose, with 
shaded edges ; fine form. Duchcsse iT Orleans, lilac blush ; very large. 
Duchess of Sutherland, light glossy rose ; a magnificent flower. Empe- 
reur Napoleon, deep crimson, shaded. Gloire de Bosamene, bright car- 
abine ; large and showy, semi-double. Giant dcs Bataillcs, scarlet -crim- 
son; double, and very fine. General Jacqueminot , scarlet-crimson ; very 
large. Imperatrice des Francois, flesh colour, w hit inh centre ; a free late- 
blooming variety. Lion dcs Combats . reddish violet, sometimes shaded 
with scarlet; splendid. Lord Baglan, deep velvety crimson, edges 
rather tinged with violet ; new' and fine. Madame iBsire Giraud, 
blush white, striped w ith carmine ; large and distinct. Madame Do - 
mage, light rosy crimson ; fine. Madame Lajf'ay, crimson ; beautiful. 
Madame de Manoel, light shade d pink. Madame Masson, superb 
shaded crimson. Madame Place, rose ; fine shape. Madame Vidot, 
blush, tinged with salmon ; a finely cupped flower. Mrs. Bivere, 
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light flesh ; good habit and form. Pauline Laneezcur , bright crimson, 
changing to violet. Prince Leon , brilliant crimson; very double, 
now and fine. Queen, bright rose ; large. Queen Victoria , white, 
shaded with pale pink ; largo and full. Peine dec Fleurs , rosy pink ; 
a perfect flower. Souvenir de Leveson Gower , crimson-red, changing 
to ruby ; very fine. Triomphe de Paris , rich deep crimson ; one of 
the finest of the section. William Griffiths, lilac-rose, compact. 
William Jesse , crimson, tinged with lilac ; very fine. 

PERPETUAL MOHS. 

Similar treatment to the foregoing suits these autumnal moss Boses 
also. Alfred de Dalmas, rose, with lighter edges ; blooms in clusters. 
Madame Edouard Ory , light rosy carmine ; full. 

BOURBON. 

These are a very free and hardy class, generally blooming in au- 
tumn. The vigorous-growing kinds make beautiful pillar or climbing 
Hoses. Acidale, blush white ; large. Aurore de Guide, deep crimson ; 
superb. Comte de liobinski , deep scarlet-crimson ; large, full, and a 
beautiful flower. La Quintine, bright crimson, changing to velvety 
maroon ; new and fine. Madame Nerard , silvery pink, with a deeper 
centre ; superb. Paul Joseph , deep velvety crimson ; large and fine. 
Queen, delicate creamy salmon ; free bloomer. Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, clear flesh colour; a magnificent flower. 

CHINA. 

Adapted for planting in beds or borders, as well as for small 
pots. Eugenie Beauharnois, lilac-lake colour; a beautiful flower. 
Madame Bureau , fine pure white. Miellez, white, with a lemon 
tinge; excellent for pots. Mrs. Bosanquet , delicate pale flesh; 
flowers in clusters, large and beautiful. 

TEA. 

Tea Roses are rather tender, requiring a protection of fern or 
other brandies in winter, and free drainage ; they are unequalled 
for forcing. Adam, blush pink, with salmon centre; very large, 
and sweet scented. Bougerc , bronzy rose; very large. Comte de 
Paps, creamy rose; large and perfect. Dcvoniensis, lemon*whi|e ; 
very large* and line. Elise Sauvage , pale yellow or straw colour, 
with but! centre; \ery fine. Gloire de Dijon, buff-yellow, shaded 
with salmon, very large ; one of the finest Roses. Madame Wilder- 
morz , very light nankeen, with salmon centre. Narcisse , pale yel- 
low r ; beautiful. Niphetos , lemon-white, sometimes pure white ; veiy 
large and beautiful. Safrano, apricot colour when in bud, changing 
to nankeen; a splendid flower. Souvenir d'un shaded rosy 

salmon. # Vicomtesse de Cases, yellow*, with bronzy centre ; large and 
double. 
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NOISETTE. 

Noisettes bloom in summer and autumn, many bearing immense 
clusters. The true Noisettes are perfectly hard}. Tin* strong-grow- 
ing kinds are also well adapted for climbers. Jaune Desprvz, bronzy 
buff; large. lamarque , lemon-} el low ; large and superb. J/wr# 
Glegg, pure white, with a tinge of blush in the centre j dwarf habit, 
good. Solfaterre , large, bright sulphur-yellow . 


PLANTS SUITABLE FOR SUSPENDING IN BASKETS IN 
THE GREENHOUSE AND ( OXSKRVATOKY. 

BY A NOBLEMVN’s FLOWER 1» AUDEN l.H. 


V NE of the chief attractions of n greenhouse or conservn- 
ton' consist** in viewing a number of handsome trailing 
gj Hfc y growing in baskets and other neat-looking iH»eep- 

taelcs suspended from the roof and hanging gracefully 
down. Indeed, there are mail} plant- which cannot bo 
seen to so great advantage in an} other situation, and in some places 
where climbers cannot conveniently be trained, a few pretty pots or 
baskets, judiciously introduced, will lend a charm to the house which 
it would otherwise he destitute of. In t fit* cooler temperature of the 


greenhouse or conservatory we nun ax ail on r-elxe* of a great range 
of subjects, far more numerous indeed than in the stmt* ; but while 
describing suitable plant*. 1 have in the follow ing list confined my- 
self* to such as are easily managed and produce the best effect. 


Aotus fjraciUinnix n an excellent subject, bearing long branches, 
drooping down on all **idc*. and entered, when in flower, w it h elegant 
little yellow and orange pea-shaped ldo-som*. It max be increased 
no d grown like Heaths in sand} loam and peat Vulouipt Its *.rat*rr (for- 
merly Errf'rmortrrjnf*) grows well and blossom* freelx for a long time ; 
bngfit orange. Campanula f ray ih*, suitable for small baskets ; blossoms 
clear blue; branches long and slender : grows xxell in leaf-mould, peat, 
and loam, and readily increases In dn ision. < Vm##» ; of this genua there 
arc several species suitable for ba-ket culture, and in such a position 
they not only do well, but are \m hmidHomc when in flower; the 
only thing necessary to be remarked in their treatment is that they 
should be kept almost without moisture throughout the winter. 


Cobara tcandm* ; few plants are more showy than this, when bearing 
its purple Foxglove-like flowers, and we generally find it occupying 
suen situations as we are nou f treating of, how ex or few* other plants 
there may be# It requires a rich soil, and should have a rather large- 
sized basket, with plenty of room to droop. Seed sown in g hotbed 
in March affords an easy method of obtaining stock for tho purpose 
of filling baskets ; priefe out the young plants while in the seed-leaf, 
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and keep repotting until large enough, but take care to stop them 
in frequently, to obtain plenty of lateral branches. Dillin/nia segsi- 
lijiora , a Sew* Holland plant, bearing very numerous drooping 
branches and small orange* flowers; suitable for small-sized baskets, 
where it is a pretty object when in blossom; flourishes in peat, 
mixed with a little loam and silver sand Din an dr a prostrata , a plant 
of a naturally drooping habit, bearing numerous, pretty, yellow star- 
like flowers. It is easily propagated by division of the root, and 
grows in a rather rich soil. Epiphyllum* ; like the Cerrmes, there 
are many plants of this genus of the Cactus tribe that may be made 
to do well in such situations, and have a gorgeous appearance when 
in bloom. Their treatment has nothing peculiar, except the with- 
holding of water in winter, and a liberal supply in summer, with a 
rather rich soil, rendered open by a mixture of broken crocks and 
some lime rubbish, to ensure a free drainage. Some of the best are, 
E. Arkermanni , flowers* scarlet; E. aurantiacum , orange-red ; E. 
Bridtfcsii , scarlet, shaded with bright purple, a very fine species; E. 
Jenkinsonii , bright scarlet, lea\ es large ; E. splendens, light scarlet, 
very abundant bloomer ; E. Russellian inn. light purple ; E. truncatum , 
pink: and E. truncatum. \i\\\ violaceum, a splendid species, bearing 
rather large, rich, \ inlet-purple flowers. Fuchsias ; there are many 
of pendent habit that max be grown in basket', and few things look 
better, as am one who lias seen the splendid plants suspended at the 
Crystal Palace and elsewhere can bear ax it ness. Geranium ; the Ixy- 
leafed variety is another plant well adapted for this purpose, and 
when mixed with other things the rich green of its leaves has a 
happj (‘fleet, as well as its pale pink flowers, ffardcnhcryia mono - 
phj/lla is a rather straggling plant, but xxith judicious treatment looks 
well, and bears its pretty spiki s of blue flowers in abundance. Peat, 
loam, and sand suit it well. Hcliot ropium ; scural xnriotics are 
excellent for small-si/ed baskets Ihbhrha fnossvlarutjoha, with 
leaves resembling those of the (Joosebern , coloured oil the under side, 
and bright xelloxx flower' ; makes a capital plant for suspending, as it 
not only has a good effect, hut continues in bloom tor a long time, 
w’hieh is no small recommendation. Loam and sandx peat grow it 
well, and cuttings strike fiech under a la 11-glass in sand. Kennedy a ; 
of this genus there aie sex oral plants that max be made use of. all 
beautiful, bearing’ neat show a flowers, ol xaning tints of red and 
orange. Smith -peat soil is most suitable, and stock nun be increased 
either by seed or cuttings. Lantana im/nata, ciocta. tollottii, and 
several others, are nice things for baskets, and look well when mixed 
with Lobelias and Heliotropes. EoMia twins aim such like pro- 
cumbent varieties are elegant, either by themsehes. or as a mixture* 
with other plants. Jjophospermum scandtns is another of the best 
subjects, used extensively for furnishing the baskets in the Crystal 
Palace. Propagated by seed sown in a hotbed in March; pot off 
when large enough, and continue shifting until required for the bas- 
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kets; cuttings taken off at midsummer will strike in sandy loam, in 
a frame shaded from the sun. Old plants generally become naked 
near the base of the stem ; it is best, therefore, to renew them as 
soon as they become at all unsightly. Lotus Jacobcvus ; a pretty 
little plant for small baskets or mixtures, contrasting well by its rich 
velvety brown flowers with the other plants. The soil should be 
rather rich, and light ; seeds and cuttings afford a ready means of 
increase. Lysimachia nrmmulariu , although a hardy, native plant, 
answers basket purposes, and should be grown out of doors in pots, 
and introduced into the house while in flower; it is very pretty, bear- 
ing a profusion of peiuUnt stems and v ellow star-like blossoms. Ly- 
copodium ; several of these ornamental ** mosses,” all of the easiest 
culture, are 'valuable as affording a green undergrowth to Fuchsias 
and plants with rather naked sttMiis ; others lmng down a con- 
siderable distance from the pot, and their light, ain appearance 
has a charming effect. They sene also to Keep the soil cool 
and moist, when planted with other things. Maurandyas ; several 
species answer well, and may be treated like Lophospermums. Me- 
sembryanthemums ; there are a number of species well adapted for 
basket culture, requiring similar treatment to the Cactus tribe. The 
following are among the best: — M. aurantium, orange ; M. blandum 9 
white ; M. coccineum , scarlet ; M. decitfnbens, pale red ; M '. inclaudens, 
purplish pink; M. micans , scarlet; JLf. spcciosum , scarlet; and M. 
violaceum , violet. Alimulus mosehafus, w hen grown in baskets, is a 
charming plant Semophila insiynis and others arc* excellent sub- 
jects. Nieremberyia cah/cina , flowers freeh and early in the season ; 
it requires rich soil and liberal water in summer, hut should he kept 
rather dry in winter. Petunias look well, it not allowed to become 
too long. Pose Vi com t esse tie (lazes does well, ami makes a very 
desirable plant, if previously trained downwards in pots. iSaxifraya 
garment osa , a very common hut pretlv plant, frequently secu in cot- 
tage windows. Its flowers are pink, and foliage large, marked with 
white, and purplish undt rneath. Keadil\ increased by taking off the 
young plants that are produced at the joints of the stems. Sollya 
heierophytta does well with a little management, and is really a charm- 
ing thing; heath-mould, or peat and loam, is proper compost for it, 
and it may be increased by seed ; cuttings arc rather difficult to strike 
without bottom heat. The pretty blue bell-shaped blossoms are wry 
elegant. Torenia Asiaiica is a beautiful plant for this purpose, more 
on account of its handsome purple and white flowers, as its habit is 
rather loose. It should bo transferred to the stoic when it has done 
flowering in the greenhouse. Tropaohms ; many of this fine genus 
are handsome basket plants, especially Jjobbianu e, and the numerous 
hybrid varieties raised from it ; the) require, however, annual re- 
newal. Verbenaty such as venosa and others of that class, look w f cll. 

In large conservatories, where the plants have abundant room to 
hang dewn, and plenty of light, some of the more rampant-growing 
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plants in considerable-sized baskets look remarkably well, as Plumbago 
Capcmis, Pa&sifloras, and Clematises. 

1 must now conclude this rather extended list, although there are 
a number of very good plants that may be made use of for basket 
culture. Much effect is gained by a judicious mixture and arrange- 
ment of the plants as regards habit and colour ; small baskets, con- 
taining the more compact and small-flowered plants, alternating with 
larger ones having a mixture, look well, and relieve the heavy appear- 
ance which they might otherwise have. Those who have baskets to 
fill ought by all means to pay a visit to the Crystal Palace, and see 
“ how they manage these things there.’ * 


EEMAEKS O N POPULAE FLOWEES AND OLD 
GAEDEN FAYOUEITES. 

BY MR. EDWARD SHEPPARD. 

No. I. — The Eosemary. 

“ There’s Rosemary for you, that’s for remembrance ; I pray you, love, 
remember.” — Hamlet. 

f ¥ we consult the pages of those old worthies of the spade, 
Gerardo and Parkinson, as well as the writings of other old 
“cullers of simples'’ and gardening “ apothecaries ” of two 
hundred years back and farther, we shall be told that “ Eose- 
marie ’ “ comforteth the brayne aud strengthened the hearte 
of man moreover, from these considerations we shall learn that it 
“ helpeth the vnderstanding and memorie.” I do not know whether 
this supposed influence on the faculties of the mind led to its being 
held an emblem of fidelity in love, and of remembrance, but such was 
the case, and to this virtue of the herb Shakespeare apparently refers 
in the lines spoken by Ophelia, quoted at the head of this article. 

Drayton, in his “ Pastorals,” has preserved a similar reference to 
this emblem, where he says — 

“ Ho from bis lass him lavender bath sent, 

Showing her love, and doth requital crave ; 

Him Rosemary his sweetheart, whose intent 
Is that he her in remembrance have.” 

Beaumont and Fletcher, and, if I mistake iiot, Wharton and 
Spenser, have similar allusions. 

We find it was customary with our ancestors to wear sprigs of 
Eosemary at the joyful festivities of a bridal, and one says — 

“ Since wedding will come after wooing, 

Get me some Rosemary, and let us be going.” 
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Our forefathers would appear to have been somewhat fantastic in 
their choice of emblems, for we find Rosemary also a representative of 
sadness, and although worn at weddings, it was also an attendant at 
the funeral ; sprigs of it were thrown into the graves and plants 
placed in the mournful churchyard. The poet Gay alludes to this in 
his “Shepherd’s Week,” and from other sources it maybe gathered 
that it was a common practice in his time to make this use of it. He 
says — 

“To show their lore, the neighbours far ami near 
Followed with wi>tful looks the dnuwl\ bier; 

Sprigifd Ros-emary the lads and la^e* bore, 

'While dismalh the pardon walked before. 

Fpon her grave the Rosemary they threw. 

The ilnisy , butter-cup, and endive blue ” 

In some of our country churchyards we may e\en now find this 
plant growing among the tombs. 

In former times Rosemary was held in much greater estimation 
than it is at present, and it was a principal plant in the gardens of the 
great during the time of Elizabeth and James l. Shcnstone sa\s — 

“ Here trim Kosmarin, tlmt whilom crowned 
The daintiest garden «>f the proudest pe< r, 

Fre driven from its emu if site, it found 
A Mined shelter lor its hr im lies bore; 

Oh wassel days! < )h custom* m<*ct and well ’ 

Ere this was bam? bed from its lofty sphere." 

The wise and amiable Kyehn t< !K ns frequently in bis u Diary ” 
of the beauty of his hrdgi s of Host mary, which at last were almost 
killed through e\ce**i\e fi<»*1, as a p] tears in his Ictlcr to t lie Royal 
Society, published in an early yolnme of their Transact ions, wherein lit* 
details the damage done to his plaids bv the seyere weather. This 
pretty, modest shrub wa« famous in the concoction of a liquor known 
ns “11 ungan -water,” which the good dames who managed such things 
in the olden time (instead of, as now, killing time by knitting, netting, 
and crochet) extracted by spirits and preserved as one of the rarest 
cordials. 

Rosemary grows wild all oyer the South of Europe, and around 
the shores of the Mediterranean, being met yyith in Algeria and the 
Levant. In our climate it is not ofttn injured, hut bears our winters 
well in the border ; in pots it is lx tter to afford it the protection of a 
roof over it# head in that inclement season. Slips or cuttings will 
root if taken off early in spring, but perhaps the best plan is to layer 
them, and after they have rooted seycr the connection of the young 
plants with the parent gradually, cutting them half-wav through first, 
f>y which means they are not so likely to receive a check. I have 
propagated a hundred nice little plants in a single season by this 
plan. 
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Ox mv sending the accompanying design to the late Mr. Loudon, 
for his Arboretum et Fruticetum , he introduced it for an “Eri- 
cacetum,” or Heath Garden; it may be seen at page list in the 
second volume of that work, with his remarks (at page 11S0). As 
it is equally applicable for a flow er garden or a rosarium, 1 send 
it you for insertion in the Cabinet , should you think it worth a 
place in one of its pages. A proper situation for such a flower 
garden would be on a lawn, surrounded with a shrubbery, having in 
it recesses for garden seats, or arbours ; and vases with other deuces 
might be placed on the grass for embellishment. 

Mr. Loudon, with other designs in connection with that of mine, 
enters largely into the subject in his article on Ericacetums, with 
regard to soil, site, etc., and does not confine the Ericacetum ex- 
clusively to the growth of Ericas , but extends it to other genera 
belonging to the order Ericaceae, and should any of your corre- 
spondents be inclined to form an Ericacetum, they will find much 
valuable information in the article above alluded to. 


FLOKA OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

( Continued frontpage 218.) 

S iERBACEOUS plants are found in great numbers on the 
exposed and damp roads of Borneo, and in mossy, low' 
places several species of An<rctochi1us abound, ot which 
the golden-* eined \ariety is pre-eminently beautiful. 
Rajah Brooke has a garden before his house, in w hick 
there is a profusion of Jasmin um and a number of Camellia Japonica 
shrubs, and he appears to avail himself of every opportunity to enrich 
his grounds with some of Nature's choicest productions. Captain 
Mundy also has a very good garden. Throughout the different 
islands of this extensive group, it appears to be an almost universal 
custom to cultivate certain plants for planting among the native 
tombs. In Java, the Samboja, or Plumieria oh him, is grown for 
this purpose, and it is a plant well adapted to occupy such hit nations, 
its dark green foliage gi\ ing it a solemn appearance, and it has at all 
times an ancient look; the blossoms, which are white on the outside 
and yellow within, are the real mourning tints of the Javanese. 
Another flower, called by tin* natives Suiasi, an Ocimum , is gathered 
annually* for the purpose of strewing o\cr the graves of their vene- 
rated dead ; these blossoms possess a highly aromatic odour. 

Sumatra is rich in beautiful as well as singular plants. One tree 
found in this island, and named the Kanango by the inhabitants, 
grows to a large size, and bears a great profusion of flowers of a 
greenish yellow colour, which at a little distance can scarcely be 
distinguished from the leaves; they possess a pleasant fragrance, 
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diffusing itself lor a considerable distance around, especially in the 
evening, when the flowers open. 

The Boongorio, Pandan, and Melattee are all handsome shrubs 
and fine flowers ; the latter is frequently found planted by the native 
houses. Ladies of this island make use of the flowers of the Tanjong 
tree for head-dresses ; they have a delicious scent, and are star- 
shaped, yellowish, or cream colour, borne in vast numbers among the 
dark rich foliage of the tree. There is a remarkable flower found 
only in this island, named the Sandool Mallam, which opens only 
after the sun is gone down, and another, the Jeering Landa, a pea- 
formed flower, whose seeds rattle loudly in the capsules. The Tab- 
kong-broo, or Monkey-cup flower, is rather scarce, indeed we have 
never seen it ; but, from the description of the natives, we are led to 
consider it a species of Pitcher-plant. Many other remarkable plants 
are indigenous to the island of Sumatra, which we cannot allow 
ourselves space to particularise. 

In one of the Din-ding islands (which though not properly 
forming any portion of the Indian Archipelago, yet are in the 
vicinity) Mr. Finlayson discovered an Epidendrum of giant growth ; 
its flowering steins, six feet long, frequently bearing about a 
hundred blossoms, each between two to three inches across, and four 
inches long, of a rich yellow colour, speckled w ith brown, and giving 
off a very perceptible and rather pleasing odour. The island of 
Celebes luxuriates in an abundance of the floral creation. The hills 
are covered with flowering shrubs, while the l v alleys bloom with the 
most delicate creepers, and its broad, soft, meadow lands are lavishly 
ornamented with handsome plants; its forests are clothed with 
lovely parasites, orchids, and other orders of plants, and the rivers 
and lakes, which are numerous, are studded with Water Lilies 
and other gorgeous aquatics. Amidst the mountain ranges, where, 
secure in the repose of numerous little vales, the processes of agri- 
culture are carried on, gardens are found decorated with trees and 
shrubs, hung with fragrant and beautiful blossoms. 

In the recesses of those vast forests, which cover so extensive a 
portion of the islands of these seas, we occasionally pass under 
avenues of trees often rising to the height of a hundred feet before 
throwing out a single branch, adorned with every variety of parasite 
and creeper, which, uniting and clinging together, form garlands and 
vast festoons of various colours, w hich depend in beautiful wildness 
from the branches, or sway to and fro with the wind. The rocks, 
too, are not destitute of their plants — here beautiful Ferns, Lveopods, 
and Mosses “ of all hues*’ blend into one another, and the green 
sward revels in an almost ceaseless change of pretty blossoms. 

Balambangan, tho island on which Mr. Dalrvmple unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to found a colony, is a lovely spot, producing largo and 
fine timber trees ; one, with leaves like the bay tree, has flowers of 
great beauty, and highly odoriferous ; various species of Xepenthcs , or 
Pitcher-plants, are found in the morasses of the interior. The 
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Philippine Islands produce an abundance of ornamental plants, many 
of them highly poisonous however. Orchids are very plentiful here. 

From this briof sketch of the flowers and ornamental trees of the 
Indian islands it will be perceived that no other part of the world 
produces a greater variety or abundance, all and each beautiful in 
their turn. Nor are they confined to the ornamental grounds and 
gardens in the neighbourhood of towns and villages, although there 
they are numerous, but the wilds of the forests are adorned with a 
vast variety of the floral ereatiou. The louclv l)yak of the woods 
can feast his eye and adorn his person with blo>som.s that many an 
English amateur would give, to him, a fortune for; and in localities 
where perhaps no human foot has trod, save that of the savage, the 
tall trees are bound in the embrace of giant creepers, laden with tin* 
weight of magnificent tlowers of the most brilliant and the richest 
colours. -As a Held for the enterprise of the botanist, there is 
perhaps no better in the world. Borneo, Celebes, Sooloo, and 
numerous other islands, not to mention tin' largo tract of land 
known as New (ruinea, are comparati\ely unexplored, aud will afford 
a rich harvest to he gathered in by the hamU of future travellers and 
botanists ; judging from the splendid additions that have already 
been made to our collections, we mav In* assured their labour could 
be bestowed in no more promising region of 1 lie habitable globe. 


ON THE LTL'ITKK OF PEXTAS CAltXEA. 

ItV MB. EhUAKD 'I1I.LM. NOKTfl FLEET. 

looking out a late number of the ('abi/i*t y 1 have observed 
an article from the pen of a eorn spondent on * # Neglected 

t Plants." and it occurred to me that the subject of the present 
communication might fairiv be included in that section, for we 
seldom see it in Mich gem ral cultivation, or so well grown, as 
its merits truly entitle it to. When well grown, it is a very showy 
plant, and may he wade to bloom in great abundance ; ho much so 
indeed, that it will excite the admiration of every one who eau appre- 
ciate a fine flower. To what cause, then, arc we to attribute this 
neglect ? I believe it arises from nothing more than tin* fact that its 
cultivation is not even >et proper!) understood by the great majo- 
rity of gardeners, and with this \iew. being myself a great admirer 
as well as a successful cultivator of this plant, 1 have drawn up a 
few brief remarks on the treatment l am in tin* habit of pursuing 
with it, and in the hope that thev mav prove of service to some of 
your numerous readers. 

Commencing with a voung plant, struck the previous summer, 
early in March I proceed to shift it into a pot considerably larger, 
using a large proportion of turfv loam, wit ha little fibrous peat, leaf- 
mould, and silver sand, the quantity of each soil being immaterial, 
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within certain limits. In order to have free drainage, which is a very 
necessary requisite to the health and vigour of the plant, and one of 
the chief things overlooked by those who grow it, I till up the pot about 
one-third of its depth with broken crocks and lumps of charcoal ; 
when potted 1 give the plant a good watering, and plunge it in a 
moderate bottom heat in a pit with a somewhat dry atmosphere ; if 
there be no convenience for bottom heat, the plant will progress well 
even without it, if the air of the house be dry rather than moist. The 
thermometer should range from about seventy by day, to ten degrees 
below that point by night. A free circulation of air, when circum- 
stances allow, is another necessary requisite, and this more particu- 
larly if there be much moisture, of which this pretty plant is very 
impatient, rendering it also liable to disease. 

When the Pentas has made a little fresh growth, and the roots 
are extending, 1 cut in the brandies to within «t couple of inches of 
the stem, and as soon as the roots appear at the sides of the ball, 
i gi\e it another shift, adding a little decomposed manure to the 
before-named compost, and slop-in the branches again. Alter this 1 
peg down the advancing lower shoots, and tie out the upper ones, so 
as to form a handsome specimen, and by midsummer, or the middle 
of July, it will have formed a nice-si/ed bush. 1 use water well 
aired, and after everv second watering give diluted liquid manure, 
each time enough to soak through the entire ball. S\ ringing well 
every morning when the weather is hot is bcnelieial. If plants 
are to be kept through the winter, avoid damp, which appears to be 
its greatest enemy, and maintain a temperature of about fifty degrees 
throughout that season. 

The treatment here laid down will not fail to show its propriety 
by tine specimens, and wdl he found to result in a plant well worthy 
of a place in wherever it can he grown. Thanking \ou, Mr. Editor, 
for permitting mv plea to lx* heard for what appears likely at least 
to become, if it be not so already, a “ neglected plant," 1 will for the 
present take my leave*. 


ON GROWING TIIE FHCHSIA FOR. EXHIBITION. 

BY A 1.1*11 A. 

S regards striking the plants from the cuttings, we 
must be guided bv the season of the exhibition; if in 
June, they are properh struck in September, but if 
designed for a September siiow, the most suitable time 
would be the month of March. The best cuttings are 
ig shoots taken from near the base of the stem, which 
should be placed in a moderate heat, and, until rooted, require the 
protection of shade from the direct ra\ s of the sun, and to have the 
soil kept damp, but not over-moist. When upon examination it is 
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found that they have made a few rootlets, pot thorn off in equal pro- 
portions of rich fibrous loam chopped up, well-decomposed stable 
manure, and peat mixed with a little silver sand, using thumb-pots ; 
the loam and peat should be chopped into small lumps, and never 
sifted, as it is rendered too close by that means. In the course of 
the following month, October, they may be potted off' and placed in a 
pit where they will have a gentle heat, and in three weeks or a month 
more remove them to a warm greenhouse, placing them on a shelf 
near the glass. In January they may be shifted into a larger size, 
and should have an increase of temperature. Here they will grow 
rapidly. 

When bushy plants are desired, it is best to encourage all the 
branches, and stop them into the second eye (except the leading shoot) 
until the proper height is attained. To form tall plants or standards, 
such as are now frequently exhibited, and look very handsome with 
their drooping branches reaching down nearly to the pot, the plan is 
to remove all the buds on the main stem to within four eyes of the 
top ; when as tall as required the leader is cut in, and as the four 
eyes push on, stop them also at the second joints to make a hand- 
some-branched head, although they will not have attained a fully 
developed appearance until the course of the second year. On 
coming into bloom, they may have a little weak manure-water occa- 
sionally, and will require attention to fumigation, syringing, and 
shade (especially the light-coloured sorts). 

After bloom, the plants should be placed out of doors, to strengthen 
the wood for the following year; tliev should have a shady situation 
until the middle of October, when they will require shelter from 
frost and wet. They may be repotted at that time, if intended to 
flower early. 


EPIMEDIUMS. 

BY AMATOB FLOBUM. 

ARLY spring-flowering plant s are valuable and, com- 
paratively speaking, their number is rather limited, the 
great proportion consists of bulbs) which are themselves 
bv no means to be despised, ; but it is an advantage to 
have a good selection to intermix with them, unless the 
garden or parterre be designed exclusively for that class of plants. 
The genus Epimedium is a very interesting one, comprising several 
species which flower at the above-mentioned season, and, if not hand- 
some, yet pretty or even elegant little things. I am astonished 
we do not see them grown to a much greater extent. In gardens 
generally we find for the nurd part one eternal round of certain 
plants, whilst there are many that have met with little or no favour 
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except in the gardens of more refined taste and greater pretensions 
than ordinary. 

Epimediums are all dwarf-growing herbaceous plants, of neat 
appearance, well adapted for planting in beds or borders, and have 
pretty, lively, green foliage and interesting flowers. Their culture 
does not require anything remarkable, or present any point of diffi- 
culty ; they are (at least the following) quite hardy, and one species 
is a native of our own country, namely, E. alpinum. They will grow 
well in any light garden soil — the addition of a little sandy peat 
being, however, benetieial ; and may be readily propagated by division 
of the roots. E. alpinum grows about ten inches high, and bears 
straw-coloured and coppery red blossoms. E. diphyllum is very 
dwarf, not reaching much more than half the height of the last species, 
and bears white flowers ; the leaves are in twos, which has given the 
name to the plant. E. grandijlarum, one of the best : the flowers 
white, tinged with delicate purple, above the usual size of this flower ; 
it grows from eight to nine inches high. This and the preceding are 
natives of Japan. E. Mussclnanum is a rather tall plant, and bears 
small straw-coloured flowers. E. pinnatum is singularly pretty ; its 
flowers clear yellow, with broader petals than the other kinds ; it 
always reminds me of a cluster of golden stars ; then, again, there is 
its very neat lively foliage to recommend it, which should make it 
a favourite with everybody ; it grows about nine inches high, and 
comes from Persia. E. inolarrum bears larger panicles of flowers 
than the preceding, and of a deeper tint of purple ; it is another 
Japanese plant, which country, according to Siebold. possesses other 
and probably finer species than any of the above described. It is to 
be regretted that our opportunities of communicating with the inte- 
rior of those islands are so limited as to deprive us, perhaps for a 
lengthened period, of many very handsome hardy plants. 


A FEW HINTS ON WINDOW G VRDENTNG. 



BV MB. BO BERT SCOTT. 

KltlfAPS a few remarks on this subject may not beunin- 
| foresting, especially to the fair portion of the readers of 
the Florirultural Cabinet , for whom these hints are prin- 
cipally intended. 

There are many who have not the convenience of a 

greenhouse, but are. neverthless, equally fond of flowers, and spend 
considerable sums yearly in purchasing plants, and bestow n great deal 
of pains in attending to them. It is not to he denied, too, that, after 
all their endeavours their plants often look sickly, and finally die. 
The blame is frequently laid at the door of the florist who supplied 
them, for not furnishing healthy plants, when in almost every instance 
the fault lies with the buyers. Tho plants, it is true, which come 
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into the market, aud purchased from their respective florists, have 
generally been regularly w atered, potted in soil according to their 
different habits, and grown in pots according to their size. The heat, 
air, and light have all been arranged and regulated as the utmost skill 
and experience could suggest. 

The transition from all this regularity to the tender mercies of 
the purchaser is soon felt. Drowning or starving, or neglecting 
altogether, is no uncommon fate. The plants are taken home, pots 
placed in pans or saucers deluged with water, and the water left in 
the saucers, or they are set in some conspicuous place, and left to their 
fate. In the first ease the leaves turn yellow and drop off, the flowers 
fall, and in a very short time all that can he seen of them is their 
naked stems, with little tufts of green on the tops of the shoots, which 
a few’ da) s before were in perfection. In the latter ease the plants 
die with all the leaves and bloom upon them. Nearly all the evils 
attending plants grown in windows an* to he traced to these two 
causes. 1 must not omit to mention another reason of the sudden 
decline in the health of young and tender plants taken from the 
greenhouse of the florist to the private parlour, which is the great 
atmospheric change. In the greenhouse tluw have been all their 
previous lives accustomed to an atmosphere exceeding!) damp ; ami 
when removed from thence to the parch -d-up atmosphere of a heated 
room, they feel almost like a fisli out of water.” To prevent this 
shock to the health of the plants, they ought for a fortnight or 
more after they are brought home to be turned on their sides, so as to 
prevent saturating the Noil in the pots, and thoroughly sprinkled or 
syringed with lukewarm writer ever) other day. 

I will nowatt empt to laydown a few general rules, which, if properly 
attended to, will do away with nearly all the complaints under tlrs 
head. 

1st. Never to water but when the plants art* actually in want of 
it; that is easily known by feeling the soil with the finger. While 
it is moist no water is needed. When it feels dry, then water, which 
will not bo found to be necessary oflener than three times a week in 
autumn and winter, and once a day in spring and summer, giving it 
copiously every time, and allowing it to run aw ax entirely from the 

S lant, so that the pots may never stand in it. The water used should 
e either rain or river water. 1 f necessarily from the pump or spring, 
it should be allowed to stand in the air for a day or two before using. 

2nd. To gix’e plenty of air at exery possible opportunity, when the 
weather i* mild, either by liaxing the window up. or by removing the 
plants outside. If, in w’arm weather, this is done under a burning 
sun, the pots will have to he shaded, as tin* sun upon the sides of the 
pots would prove injurious to the young roots, and would greatly 
injure the plants ; if in bloom and exposed to the sun, the flowers 
would soon fade aud drop. 

3rd. To keep the rooms w’here the plants are at as uniform a tern- 
ptraturcas possible, and the plants tliemsehes as near the window as 
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convenient, except in severe weather, when they are better near the 
middle of* the room during the night. 

4th. To examine them occasionally, to see if the pots are full of 
roots. When this is the case, if the plants are thought worth it, 
shift them into pots of a larger size, potting in good soil, or if not 
shifted, more care must be used in supplying water, as they require a 
larger quantity when in this state. In summer, water frequently over 
the foliage, but not unless they also need it at the root as well. 

These may be adopted as very general rules, though more abso- 
lutely necessary to some plants than others, but will be found bene- 
ficial to all. 

There is a good deal to be considered in buying plants, in making 
the proper choice ; for, however gratifying it may be to have those 
which look the best in full bloom, it is most satisfactory to have those 
which last the longest in perfection, especially those w hich have a 
succession of bloom, and whose Joliage is interesting tvhen the bloom is 
gone. This rule maybe deviated from in behalf ol Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, and other bulbs, which are valuable when little else is in 
flower; they will also bloom in the darkest st ivets of our ei*ies. These 
should be purchased either in flu* beginning of November , when the 
roots are dry for planting, or in pots, when they are beginning to 
grow ; for if delayed till they are in bloom, nine-tenths of their value 
is lost, because they are interesting in every stage of their growth, 
from the first formation of the leaves to the perfection of the flowers 
Every day of development has its charm, end therefore they ought to 
he possessed from the first. All those require a plentiful supply of 
wafer when iti a growing state ; nnd if kept cool after showing flower 
their season of blooming is prolonged. 


REMARKS O NT WISTARIA SINENSIS. 


BY AN OLD BrnaCRIBRR. 



HE most magnificent specimen of this splendid climber 
1 ever saw was trained upon the walls in the garden of 
the Horticultural Society, and occupied a space three hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet in length. When seen in 
full flower it was exquisitely beautiful, and few could look 
at it without washing to have in their possession an ornament so ex- 
ceedingly graceful. 

Judging from the comparative unfrequency of its occurring in small 
gardens, it would nnpear not to be known that it is increased bo 
readily as to be purcrmsablo in most nurseries for a small sum, that 
it is perfectly hardy, and that it may be cultivated with the greatest 
ease, as well * ah in a considerable variety of ways In stating these 
plain facts therefore', and referring to the plant itself as an evidence 
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of its desirableness, I shall just glance at the several inodes in which 
it may be advantageously treated. 

As a greenhouse or conservatory climber, its attractions are suffi- 
ciently familiar and recognised, although, considering its extreme 
beauty and fragrance, and capacity of blooming several times in a season, 
besides flourishing in almost any aspect, and being by no means par- 
ticular as to where it is planted, we should expect to find it in every 
greenhouse and conservatory throughout the country. In the cha- 
racter of a tall shrub, however, or a pole plant, for placing in beds or 
borders of conservatories, or as a covering to any of the pillars which 
support the roof, or even pruned into a state of dwarfness, and kept in 
a pot, or made to trail on rustic- work in the centre or back of a green- 
house, it is almost entirely unknown. To adapt it for any of these 
forms or positions, scarcely any treatment is required beyond a due 
attention to pruning ; but it is absolutely necessary that this pruning 
be rigid, and followed up with the greatest strictness. 

The natural habit of the plant being to produce very long and 
comparatively weak shoots, it, of course, commences to form these from 
the very earliest periods of its growth. Indeed, as soon as a layered 
branch has become a plant, by throw ing out roots from that part w hich 
is plunged in the ground, and w hich has been partially cut through to 
facilitate the process, it will begin to develope those tenuous branches 
which are peculiar to the species ; and w here a bushy specimen is 
required, the pruning must be immediately started. Nor will it be 
at all prudent to cease this close pruning until the plant has been 
reared into the desired form, w hen it will also have acquired that ten- 
dency to bear abort-blooming spurs, instead of stout branches, which 
will render the subsequent prunings light and trilling. 

Hy this kind of routine therefore — taking care to keep the shoots 
cut back very closely, at least every year, and, in the first stages, 
twice or thrice each season — good shrubby or pillar plants may 
readily be obtained for the conservatory. Nor is it to be questioned 
that both the novelty and beauty of such objects would greatly con- 
tribute to the adornment of appropriate plant structures. Hut inde- 
pendently of the suitableness of the Wistaria for attaching to the 
pillars of a conservatory, and for being so confined bv pruning as to 
cover them alone, without extending over any other portion of the 
building, it possesses an equally striking adaptation for affixing to poles 
whether of wood or iron. 

And here I cannot but digress a little, to express my w onder that, 
in addition to those fine climbers which are in well-kept establish- 
ments made to depend so naturally from the roof of the house, instead 
of being retained to that trim, restricted form which was once so 
universal, the interesting open-ground practice of training climbers 
to poles is not more freely introduced. A pillar of climbing Hoses, 
for example, supported by a pole, and standing out amidst the varied 
shrubs and trees of the conservatory, would bo a most delightful 
object ; and there is scarcely a climber of any description that might 
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not be similarly managed ; for, when once they hare been brought, 
by pruning, into a duly compact form, with a tendency to produce 
early lateral shoots, these last will, if left almost untouched, soon 
fling themselves out around the stem in every direction, and gradually 
take that drooping and waving character which renders these objects 
so exceedingly graceful. The Wistaria is an excellent plant for this 
purpose, as experience has fully proved. By efficient pruning it will 
acquire, when at the height of ten or twelve feet, such a number of 
lateral branches, about a foot long, that after it has reached this state 
it will bear only blooming spurs ; or, if it should happen to throw out 
a few of its long slender shoots, these w ill only serve to increase its 
beauty during the summer, and be pruned away in w inter. 

Treated as a dwarf shrub, and cultivated in a pot, it is, moreover, 
an extremely manageable plant, and makes a very agreeable object for 
the show-house, as well as for its actual interest, because the fra- 
grance of its flowers can be better enjoyed. As in the cases before 
spoken of pruning is the means by which it is to be brought into this 
dwarf condition, and since it grows in most common soil, the com- 
post supplied to it in a pot should be of the simplest nature, such as 
ordinary garden earth, while the pot itself need not be over-large. In 
alluding to the Wistaria as a pot plant, I must not omit to mention 
its capabilities for forcing under such circumstances. Under the 
stimulus of a little heat it developes itself finely, as most cultivators 
well know ; and when its attractions are duly considered, it will I 
think be frequently, ere long, subjected to the treatment indicated. 
As a plant for forcing under any circumstances, it is a real acqui- 
sition to the rather limited number of such plants, and I shall be 
pleaded if this hint should bnng it into more general notice. Its re- 
commendations are great freedom in the production of its flowers, 
great beauty, and an exquisite fragrance. 

When grown out of doors as a a wall-plant, and trained over the 
face of a house or other edifice, the circumstance of its blooming before 
the leaves appear, though not in itself an interesting one, is a thing 
which might properly exercise the attention and inquiry of the cul- 
turist, in order to associate it with some other plant which w ould supplv 
the lacking verdure. Perhaps the Ivy, being the most verdant of aft 
plants with a cliinbinghabit, might be very appropriately blended with 
the J Visi aria in clothing a wall or a portion of a building. From the 
spreading and rampant nature of the Ivy, it would necessarily require 
a great deal of thinning and pruning, to prevent it from over-running 
the Wistaria , and smothering it ; but this could be easily prevented, 
and if only half a dozen branches of bloom w ere here and there visible 
amidst the dark and glossy foliage of the Ivy, the effect w r ould be 
most charming. But perhaps the Oytisus laburnum is more appro- 
priate than the Ivy for the purpose ; it blooms nearly at the same 
time, has an allied character, and possessing a greater profusion of fine 
foliage, might be happily mingled with the Wistaria. There is no diffi- 
culty in training the Baournura against a w all ; and by intermingling 
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the branches ot the two plants, their similar racemes of blue and 
yellow blossoms would create a peculiar and pleasing effect. 

Intreating the Jf**/ari<iasan open-ground plant, it has hitherto been 
chiefly employed for walls or against houses; and its singular adaptation 
for decorating arbours bowers, etc.,seems to have beenquite overlooked. 
It is exceedingly well fitted for covering those trellised arches of wood 
or iron which are sometimes placed over the walks in flower gardens 
and pleasure grounds, as not lung could be more delightful than a 
walk beneath its lovely blossoms. Those open-roofed pavilions or 
canopies, too, w hich are occasionally made of rustic wood, and put up 
in similar places, afford an equally good position for this charming 
plant. 

What su appropriate in the way of a climber for arbours, or the 
retired erections for rest and cool enjoyment, so common in some gar- 
dens, as the Wistaria t To look through its uoble racemes of bloom, 
fringing the edge of the roof, or surrounding the pillars along the 
front, would constitute the perfection of a foreground to a scene either 
of rural beauty or of enriched and elaborate cultivation. 

The Wistaria is quite as hardy ns the Laburnum. 1 have spoken 
of it fully as it deserves, and hope enough lias been said to increase 
its cultivation, and to give it that diversity so essential to the produc- 
tion and maintenance of interest 


LEAVES AND HOOTS, THEIR FUNCTIONS ANI) 
STRUCTURE. 

li V <; L K HI c u s. 

O the practical and sci* ntiiic cultivator, a knowledge 
' *be organs of plants, their uses and functions, must 
JP not only be highly interesting, but most important. 

I When we look at a plant, no matter bow minute and 

8 delicate, or bow gigantic and magnificent its propor- 

~<****^w tions, we behold a tiling endowed with life, in which 
are various organs necessary to the austen tat ion and production of its 
several parts. Let for the present consider the structure and 
functions of those organs which more immediately call for observation, 
i\ e., the leaves and roots, as it is in these that the most important 
changes take jplaee, by means of which the produce of the plant is 
perfected, ana upon which the gardener must bestow his attention, 
that he may reap his due reward. 

The funetions of the leaves are intricate, and not easily under- 
stood. They are composed of numerous vessels, reticulated and 
interwoven one with another; of cellular tissue, which fills up the 
intervening spaces ; of a membranous covering, which on the upper 
surface allows of transpiration , that in plants may be compared 
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to the insensible perspiration of the surfed, ind the humidity 
exhaled from the lungs of auitnaU, and on the under surface ttomata 
or reservoirs for the reception of certain gases which ane contained 
in the atmosphere, ilere, then, we shall find a most important part 
of the vegetable economy taking place ; here the sap of the plant w 
elaborated into the proper juices, the absolute article which that plant 
is to yield. Hence we can understand why the vigour of a plant 
depends upon the healthy green state and luxuriance of its leaves; 
and hence we can understand, also, why a plant having its leaves 
destroyed or eaten off as soon as they are unfolded cannot be expected 
to yield fruit the following season. 

Let us enter farther into the structure of the leaves. It must be 
plain that if such important ends are to be gained in the leaves, we 
must expect an organization of a complex order. Yet the subject 
admits of elucidation ; and a few observations may divest it of much 
of its complexity. It is not unlikely that the sap in the leaf may be 
compared to the capillary system iii animals, and that while some of 
the ascending vessels terminate in the returning vessels, yet that 
much of the juices are transferred from one to the other by imbibition. 

I have said that the leaf is composed of numerous vessels, interwoven 
through each other. Hence you will bear in mind that there are two 
sets of vessels hero intermixed ; the one containing the sap which has 
a*c°nded from the roots, the other those which are to convey away 
l hut sap after it has been elaborated into the properjuice of the plant. 

It is in the leaves that the product of the plant is formed, that the 
ascending sap is elaborated or assimilated into the properjuice of the 
plant, and this is clfectcd by the combined action of light, the solar 
ray, and tin* atmosphere— affording a beautiful example of the won- 
derful and most effectual works of nature, a chemical laboratory in 
the minutest loaf, exceeding in beauty and design the most elaborate 
and ingenious of the works of art. Thus, to form our compound in 
the leaves, we derive the water and inorganic constituents of plants 
from the soil, the carbon and nitrogen from the atmosphere. 

The carbonic acid of the atmosphere is supposed to amount to 
from the 10(H) to 2000 part of its bulk; the atmosphere being composed 
of four parts of nitrogen and one part of oxygen, h&viug the small 
portion of carbonic acid gas already stated - carbonic acid gas, as the 
reader is no doubt aware, being a compound of one part of carbon to 
two parts of oxygen. Now the stomata, or pores of the leaf, being 
open, inhale or receive the carbonic acid of the atmosphere; and as it 
is a peculiar property of the solar ray, acting upon green vegetable 
matter, to decompose carbonic acid gas, tins chemical decomposition 
is effected in the stomata . The carbon permeates the sides of the 
vessels, is taken into, and combines with the juices already there, 
wdiile the oxygen is liberated in a free state. Now, carbon is the 
absolute necessary ingredient required for the grow th and substance 
of plants. It is that, in fact, which forms the lignin , or greatest 
portion of the wood, which, when burnt and divested of its extra* 
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neous matter, is carbon in its solid state. But we are now speaking 
of carbon in its gaseous form, which, however, is never formed, and 
cannot be realized pure, or in a free state, but always joined with 
eome other gas or substance; thus, while floating in the atmo- 
sphere, it is in the form of carbonic acid gas. You are aware that 
this gas is most noxious and detrimental to animal life, and but tor 
this wise provision of nature, would accumulate in such quantities as 
to depopulate the world. But the Great Ruler of the universe has 
ordained that this deleterious compound should be the very food and 
substance of every tree of the forest and blade of grass which clothes 
the fields. In many of the natural processes of this life, and in decom- 
position after death, this gas is generated. When we breathe wo 
mlmle an atmosphere of oxygen and nitrogen, with a very small pro- 
portion, as already stated, of carbonic acid gas : but we expire on air 
loaded with it. The act of combustion is to generate carbonic acid 
gas. Fermentation and decomposition, or putrefaction, all generate 
this noxious gas. Nay, the generating of this gas exists in the very 
act whether of germination, vegetation, combustion, lermentation, or 
putrefaction, If, then, this gas, so destructive to the animal economy, 
is generated in such quantities, that if some means were not at hand to 
again resolve it into its elements it would render the globe uninhabit- 
able, it is gratifying to know' that those means are at hand, in every 
leaf which is exposed to the surrounding atmosphere. Light and 
sunshine are the two great influences which act on vegetable matter, 
in restoring to a proper state a deteriorated atmosphere; the former 
having the peculiar faculty of giving the green colour to \egetable 
matter, and the latter, by its influence on green vegetable matter, 
in decomposing carbonic acid gas, the carbon being retained, and the 
ox} gen set free. You are, of course, aware that oxygen is the grand 
supporter of animal life ; without its aid and application, animal life 
would quickly become extinct. It is the supporter of combustion, 
and its presence is required in the germination of seeds and the vege- 
tation of plants. 

The leaves, then, are the organs of assimilation. In them the sap, 
having in solution the inorganic constituents of the plant derived from 
the soil, and deriving the carbon, w hich has been retained in the 
*tomata , from the atmosphere, as also its nitrogen, elaborated now' into 
the proper juices of the plant, returns through the descending vessels, 
on the inner side of the nark, to the root. 

On the subject of carbon being derived from the atmosphere 
Professor Liebig says — “ It is not denied that manure exercises an 
influence upon the development of plants ; but it may be affirmed, 
with positive certainty, that it neither serves for the production of 
carbon, nor has any influence upon it, because we find that the 
quantity of carbon produced by manured lands is not greater than 
that yielded by lands which are not manured. The discussion os to 
the manner in w'hich manure acts has nothiug to do with the present 
question, which is, the origin of carbon. The carbon must be derived 
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from other sources ; and as the soil does not yield it, it can only be 
extracted from the atmosphere.” 

Relative to the nitrogen of plants, Professor Liebig states, 
Plants, and consequently animals, must therefore derive their 
nitrogen from the atmosphere.” And again he says, Nitrogen is 
found in lichens which grow on basaltic rocks. Our fields produce 
more of it than we have given them as manure ; and it exists in all 
kinds of soils and minerals which were never in contact with organic 
substances. The nitrogen in these cases could only have berm ex- 
tracted from the atmosphere. ” “No conclusion can, then, have a 
better foundation than this, that it is the ammonia of the atmo- 
sphere which furnishes nitrogen to plants.” 

J have already said that the stomata, or pores of the leaves, as it 
were, inhale the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere, where it under- 
goes decomposition, retaining the carbon, and, as it were, exhaling 
theox\gen. This, by the older physiologists, was compared to the 
breathing of animals. Hence the leaves were termed the lungs of 
plants, the organs of breathing, or of respiration. 

I shall sav a few words on the functions and structure of the 
roots in an early number of the Floricultural Cabinet , as I fear I 
should be trespassing too much on your valuable space at present. 

(7b be continued .) 


It EC ENT IMPROVEMENTS IN HORTICULTURAL 
APPARATUS, IMPLEMENTS, AND MANUFACTURES. 

HE Horticultural Society of London deserve the thanks 
of the gardening public for their praiseworthy efforts to 
bring together specimens of all improvements and new 
inventions connected in any way with our science, at their 
exhibitions. The result of the gathering at the late 
Chiswick show was certainly \ory satisfactory and will probably lead 
to a more extensive display in future. Inventors and manufacturers 
will find it conducive to their interests to exhibit a new tool or speci- 
men of any manufacture used in horticultural operations at these 
annual ga thcring of the gardening public, and tbe gardener will derive 
sound instruction as well as a knowledge of those improvements cal- 
culated to a>sist him in his labours. Believing it will be interesting 
as well as useful to our subscribers, w e shall, from time to time, notice 
such oftheso inventions as appear to be most valuable, for w hich pur- 
pose we have made notes from the collections brought together at 
the Horticultural Exhibitions and the Crystal Palace, as well as 
from specimens forwarded to us by the inventors. 

Messrs. Gidney and Son, manufacturers of horticultural tools and 
implements, East Dereham, Norfolk, have brought out many useful 
articles, of which vve shall have occasion to speak more at length here- 
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after, for the present we shall notice a few. Their improved Prussian 
hoes are extremely useful, and capable of being used with great effect. 
They are made with both single and double edges, giving a clean cut, 
and leave the ground remarkably level after it has been hoed; air 
expert hand will get through considerably more work with these tools 
than with those of the old form. We understand these hoes have 



received silver medals at various exhibitions (Sidney's improved 
Norfolk hoe is recommended for heavy work, and possesses the 
advantage of cleaning itself, as the mould cannot adhere to and clog 
about the neck, as in the old form of eyed hoe.” 

1 wo other hoes are worthy of notice, namely, the horizontal hoe 
and the improved drill hue; the former has the blade set at the same 
angle as the Prussian hoes, is not liable to clog, and cuts up weeds 
without destroying the evenness of the ground; the latter implement 
supplies a want that has been long felt by gardeners — a tool that will 

make a good drill, of any re- 
quired depth, and angular to the 
bottom, in order to ensure aper- 
feetly straight line of plants. 
This the implement alluded to 
performs most satisfactorily. 

The self-acting fumigator of 
Messrs. Gidncv is n portable 
article for use in conservatories, 
greenhouses, pits, and frames, 
and is really a useful invention, 
as by its means the unpleasant- 
ness of contact with smoke is 
avoided. It merely require* to 
be lighted and set in the green- 
house, when it gives off the 
fumes of tobacco or sulphur, etc., without any farther attention, and 
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does not require the constant blowing of other similar apparatus, 
either by bellows or fan, an improvement that must recommend it to 
all who have experienced the annoyance and inconvenience attendant 
on the use ot the old forms of fumigators. To 
use it, the tobacco should be moderately dry, and 
be placed in the small moveable tray at the top of the 
tubular chimney ; the lamp, fed by naptha or spirits, 
is then lighted, and the tobacco burns with a dense 
smoke ; tli * tubular chimney becomes heated, and 
a regular draught of air through it for some time 
serves to keep up the combustion, as a very small 
quantity of naphtha serves in the lamp, which may 
therefore be allowed to burn out. Another re- 
commendation of this fumigator is its small cost, 
for there is nothing expensive in its construction, 
and very little tobacco suffices for a charge. 

The same eminent firm have also brought out a 
small barrow for distributing liquid manures, or to 
act as a handy water-cart. It is made of strong 
galvanized iron, with a funnel at the top, and the 
supply can be easily regulated by the person who 
drives the barrow. This supplies a want that has Seif-*ct«g Fuu _ 
long been felt, and enables us to apply liquid manure or water 
man easy and satisfactory manner. Wrought iron barrows, lighter 




OulnojV Liquid Manure Bai.ou 

and stronger than wooden ones, are now mado extensively by Messrs. 
Uidney, and arc much more lasting and easier to work with than 
others* 

Mr. W. Henderson, of the Gardens, Dunkeld, has effected an im- 
provement in that most useful article the broom, by his newly pa- 
tented broom-heads, w hich are made of metal, and allow of the broom 
being renewed whenever it has become old and worn out. The 
metal is ui ide so us to embrace tightly the material of which it is 
desired to form the broom, whether twigs, whalebone, or cocoa-nut 
fibre, etc., and is designed so as to be formed into any shape, as 
round, broad, and narrow fan shapes, etc., and the size of the brooms 
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maj be varied at will, while the material is firmly held by teeth and 
regulated by the simple turning of screws. Another recommendation 
is that these brooms are not liable to come loose, or to get out of 
order, and they are very Light. Any gardener or workman can make a 



Henderson's Broom Heads. 

broom with these heads’* in a few minutes, and th<\ will be found 
verj economical in u^e. We particularly recommend them, and 
believe every purchaser will be pleased with Mr. Ileuderaou’s 
invention. 

(Zb be continued .; 



OUVIRAXDRY EEXE3TR YLIS. 

(See 111 utt ration ) 

ER1I \PS, without exception, this plant presents one of 
the most wonderful forms in the whole range of the 
vegetable kingdom, and is certainly a great curi- 
osity. It is an aquatic, from Madagascar, a country 
whose botanical riches are even \et imperfectly knowm, 
and from whence we have received several very fine 
plants. The Oucirandra , as might be expected, requires stove treat- 
ment, and for a stoyc Aquarium is a singular ornament. By refer- 
ence to the plate it will be seen that its leaves, supported on long 
footstalks, are composed of a net-work of veins, which look very 
pretty when floating on the surface of the water. It rnay be grow r n 
in a glass vessel, or pan of water, in the stove, where the temperature 
of the w ater is maintained as nearly as possible at 70\ 
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NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

ELAMPYRTJM INDICTJM. Nat. Ord. Scrophu- 
larine# . — A distinct species, occurring in Khasia, 
Eastern Bengal, where it forms a slender twiggy herb, 
about two feet high, bearing small lanceolate leaves, 
and scattered flowers of a blood-red colour, half an 
inch long. ( Journal of Botany , vol. ix. p. 8. ) 

100. Tuunbkegia Haiuusii. Nat. Ord. Acanthace a . — A splen- 
did species, resembling the lately described T. laurifolia , but 
with larger and more deeply coloured flowers. It has flowered 
for the first time in this country with Messrs. Veiteh, of the 
Exeter and Chelsea Nurseries, who received young plants from the 
Kew establishment. Its native locality is Rangoon, as also Moul- 
Inein, where it is a very common climber, of vigorous habit and, most 
profuse bloom. Although this striking plant has been cultivated for 
some time at Madras and Calcutta, it has been but very recently intro- 
duced to England, and never before figured in any botanical work. 
It will doubtless become a great favourite in the stove. The flowers 
resemble in form those of a Hexacentris , to which genus some have 
been ready to refer it, although Sir William Hooker lias clearly esta- 
blished its claim to be considered a true Thunbergia ; in size they 
measure three inches and upwards across the corolla, having a large 
spreading limb, which as well as the other segments are of a fine por- 
celain-blue, shading off to white towards the mouth of the tube, which 
is orange-yellow inside, and bulF shaded beneath, with pink on the 
exterior; they are borne in large clusters, or pendent racemes, of 
twenty or thirty flowers in each, and make a fine contrast with the 
rich green foliage. The leaves, which are o\ate-aeuminate, measure 
about five inches long, and two across. It is a climbing shrub, and 
will be found to do well trained against a wall, or for trellis-work, 
and is doubt l<\s?% flu* finest climber for the stove that has been intro- 
duced for many years. ( Bot . Jfag. y J*9i)S.) 

101. Buiitom v scabha. Nat. Ord. Leyuminosce. — This beautiful 
plant was originally introduced upwards of fifty years back by Mr. 
Peter Good, from King George’s Sound, in South Western Australia 
but was apparently lost 'within a few years afterwards. It has been 
brought into cultivation again through the means of Archbishop 
Whateley, who gave seed to Mr. Bain, of the Botanic Gardens of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, with whom it has flowered in the spring of the 
present year. Burtonia scabra is a small Heath-like shrub, bearing 
abundance of small pea-shaped blossoms, resembling a GomphoJobium , 
the wings bright pink, and the keel deep red. The branches are 
thickly clothed with narrow", rather downy leaves ; the habit of the 
plant is stiff and erect. It produces its lovely blossoms in great 
abundance in a well-aired greenhouse. ( Bot . Mag. % 5000.) 
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102. C ulogyne elata. Nat. Ord. Orchidete.— A native of 
Bhotan, Nepal, and several other districts of the East indies, chiefly 
remarkable as belonging to a group of this genus, having hard imbri- 
cated scales immediately below the flowers. The scape bears a rather 
long spike of eight or ten blooms, about an inch long, creamy white ; 
the lip spotted and blotched with orange, having three slightly raised 
wavy ridges, dotted with bright red. It flowers in April. ( Bot . 
Mag., 5001.) 

— 

REVIEWS. 

Ocean and Hirer Gardens ; a Ilisfo/y of the Marine and Fresh-watt r 
Aquari ", with the best Methods for flair Establish mf nt and Pre- 
servation. With tw°nty coloured plates from life. B\ 11.Xof.Ij 
Humph keys. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Lud- 
gate Hill, pp. 225. Price lO,v. iul. 

Directions for the Preparation and Management of the Marine Aqua- 
rium. BvK. M.Stvkk. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 
pp. 30 Price tid. 

HE pleasing study of the natural history of the waters is 
becoming daily more popular; and a - a means of diffusing 
an extended knowledge of nature in some of her most 
lovely aspects, as well of an increasing and almost end- 
less source of amusement, deservedly so. 

To meet the demand for information on the management of 
aquaria, both salt and fre.sh-water, several works of more or less pre- 
tensions have appeared in rapid succession, for although there i** no 
great art in treating the contents of an aquarium properL, ami 
securing the health of its inmates being simple and easy when one 
knows how to do it, it is a matter in which the beginner will pro- 
bably fail, unless lie be acquainted with a few main points to which his 
attention should be chiefly directed. To point out the best subject* 
for “ eulthation.” and the most successful method to be pursued, 
the aquarian may now avail himself of a variety of works,- two 
excellent ones we have great pleasure in introducing to the reader; 
the one by Mr. Noel Humphreys, a gentleman of acknowledged taste 
and known experience in this fascinating study, and the other by 
Mr. Stark, of Edinburgh, who has made cryptogamic botany and mi- 
croscopic investigation his peculiar study. The two works are 
adapted to supply the wants of the beginner ns well as the more 
advanced student. 

Ocean and River Gardens is an excellent work, written in Mr. 
Humphrey’s most pleasing style, and supplies a fund of information. 
There are, we should imagine, no admirers of aquatic natural history 
who would regret the outlay of half a guinea for this book, for not 
only L it written in a most attractive style, and illustrated with 
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twenty beautifully coloured plates, but it contains an amount of 
sound, practical information we have not hitherto met with. Speak- 
ing of the “ floor of the ocean,’ * Mr. Humphreys observes — 

“ The wonders of the ocean floor do not reveal themselves to vulgar eyes. A* 
the oracle was inaudible to aacriligious listeners, and as none but poetic ears heard 
the cadence beating of the feet that danced to unearthly music, near the fountain 
haunted by the muses of classic fable— so none but the initiate can see the myriad 
miracles that each receding tide r» veuls on the ocean floor. The initiation, how- 
ever, is not mysterious; there arc no dark rites to observe— no Herculean la- 
bours to accomplish, as I have said, before entering upon the noviciate which at 
once opens a large area of unexpected pleasures, and an ample field for admiration 
and imestig ition. A few elementary works carefullv studied, or even this present 
little book attentively perused, would supply the fir.- 1 helps towards seeing, at all 
events, a portion of the 4 wonders of the shore,* as the brilliant author of * Glaucus,’ 
hu*» eloquently termed those revelations of the retiring deep. * * * 

“ Those who cannot see nature, who cannot see more than an unclean thing in 
the little creeping beetle, are like one gazing at the carved record of an obelisk, 
who perceives in the hieroglyphic scarabweus simply the sculptured figure of a 
beetle, and no more. They are in a state of ‘Egyptian darkness’ as regards one 
of the highest and most enehaniing fields ol' human research. But to those who 
have acquired this rare though easy art, and learned to see nature, even to a mo- 
derate extent (for in that art arc an infinite number of degrees and gradations), 
the aspect of the oeean floor must present an appeuranee as beautiful and strange, 
and seemingly as supernatural, as the wildest imagination could depicture. 

“ When poet s would travel, in their inventive flights, to other floating and 
revolving worlds than ours, they describe rosy skies, instead of azure, and trees 
like branching crystals, with jewel-like fruits glittering on every stem. They 
present us with pictures, iii short, m which all the ordinary aspects of our planet 
are reversed, or metamorphosed, in t he region of their invention, yet in their 
wildest and mo«d fanciful pictures they do not surpass in strangeness the wonders 
of t lie w orld beneath the ?»ea. 

“ On the laud, we have, us the ordinary aspect of nature, the green herbaceous 
mantle of the earth below the eye, and the azure sky above; while a spectator, 
standing beneath the water on the ocean floor, would see these features more than 
reversed ; he would see above him a liquid atmosphere of green, and below, an 
herbage of red or of purple hue, exhibiting strange yet exquisite forms, such as no 
terrestrial vegetation displays. Koseate shrubs of jointed stone, and arborets of 
finny glass, and creatures full of active, energetic life, wlio*e forms are stranger 
still, both iu structure and appearance ; mere worms, whose colours are gorgeous 
as the tints of the butterfly’s wing, or the peacock's tail, or the humming bird’s 
breast. 

“ What scenery is formed by those miniature forests of Delessrria sanguined, so 
lovely in their tones of soil rich crimson; and those fan-like shrubs, t lie crispy 
graceful tufts of the brightly tinted and singularly formed Padina paronia ; the 
tree-like masses of C aUithamnion urbuscula, the delicate Ptilota plumosa, and the 
purple-tinted Corallines t forming themselves into those 

* Arborets of jointed stone,* 

so exquisitely described by a recent poet. And then there are the high waving 
fronds of the grandly graceful Potyhyro vulgaris, the deep carmine of the Itidtra 
edufis, the nacreous tinges of the Cbondrus crixptts, and the blood- r< d of the 
splendid Phodgmenia lacinata, with its embroidered and lace like edges ; these, 
with the gorgeous tufts of the rich purple Bangia, and other objects which form 
the elements of still life in a submarine landscape, «mvly cannot be surpassed, 
either for magnificence of colour or variety of structure. 

“ Bat to these features must be added others more extraordinary— form* that the 
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elder naturalists imagined between the animal and vegetable creation, but which 
are now known to have no affinity witli plants, though they exhibit, under many 
aspects, all the appearance of expanded flowers of various hues, displaying the 
form? of the Carnation, the Anemone, the Mesonibryanthemum, and the blossoms 
of other beautiful flowers whoso names they bear. These curiously beautiful zoo- 
phytes, the wonderful Actinia >, exhibit every tone of colour, from purple and 
scarlet to green and white, and might be taken in their picturesquely placed groups 
for rare exotic flowers, planted among the rosy-tinted shrubs expressly to add the 
last touch of richness and cirect to the scenery of an ocean flower-show. 

“ Yet they are not flowers, but animals-— sea monsters, whose seeming delicate 
petals are but their thousand Hriarean arms, distinguished as the petals of a flower, 
and expanded to seize the unconscious victim as he passes near the beautiful form 
— fatal to him as the crater of a volcano ; in which ho is soon engulphed by the 
closing tentacle* of his unsuspected enemy. And if he pass not near enough for 
that deadly floral embrace, and escape the fatally beautiful petals, those pretty 
crimson tubercles that dot so gracefully the seeming stalk, beneath the seeming 
flower, can shoot forth a thread, armed, like the fisher’s line, with a barbed hook, 
which strikes and secures the distant prey ; and so the unwary Annelid or In- 
fusort/ is captured and devoured. In this capacity the Syren Actinia 1ms been 
compared to Tojic’s spider, who 

1 Feels at each thready and lives along the line.* 

But then the living thread of the Actinia (or of the Ctrriped , which has a similar 
power), is a fact, while the sensitive gossamer of the p »et is a fiction. 

“But notwithstanding these ogre-like attributes, the lovely Actinia long deceived 
even our naturalists as to its true nature— ami of course the poets — from whom 
this flower-like disc and petaloid tentacles completely concealed his grosser nature. 
Then, as the tide recedes, he so meekly closes his beautiful oubliette, with so much 
grace, and looking so much like those sht inking flowers^that closest eve, as though 
they dared not to look on the black darkness of the night, that it is no wonder 
the poets beguiled, and that the romantic Southey sings of the Actinia as of some 
lily of the deep that, on the retiring of the ocean, 

* Sinks down within its purple stem to sleep.’ 

“To add to the wonders of this strange landscape, come the creeping Xttdt- 
branchs and Tectibranchs, gliding over the gracefully waging At<j<e ; their elegant 
forms, decorated with tln*ir external breathing apparatus, so delicate ami fragile, 
that it looks like a spectral star gliding above them, or like the pale skeleton of 
some delicate flower, so fine are its milk-white filaments, arranged nearly always 
in a symmetrical and star-like form, and then there are the singular and shadow y 
Medusa* floating pa-t, in the form of parachutes, with low suspended cars, just 
as though the science of ballooning had been earned to perfection under the >ca, 
and that they were made of elastic ghe«, instead of silk, though richly flushed 
with iridescent and varying tinges, sometimes of metallic azure, and anon of eme- 
rald green ; hues that seem added by some delicate process which tin; gt/iss-blowers 
above the water have not yet (Uncovered. Sonic of these creatures are fragile ns a 
soap-bubble, to which their transparency and prismatic flashes of colour give them 
a curious resemblance ; and their ephemeral existence, dependent upon the will 
of even an angry ripple of the element in which they live, is doubtless as brief. 

“ The deep has even its butterflies, as well as the land : for the fluttering of the 
fins of some small and brightly coloured fish has been compared to the action of 
the wings of moths — as have also the locomotive membranes of some of the ani- 
mals of the univalve shells. Then there are minute phosphorescent animals, which 
represent the fire-flics of the south, pouring a living flood of light through tho 
water, as they glide along — some emitting silvery, and others golden flashes, like 
floating lamps that seem hurrying to light up the darkness of the far ocean 
depths. 

“ Even the worms are gorgeous and wonderful in this subaqueous world. The 
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Serpula, with their radiating coronets of crimson branchim ; the Peetinaria , 
with its golden comb, glittering in burnished brightness ; and the Nereis , with 
white and crimson stripes, are all wonderful as well as beautiful objects. But the 
Halithea , or Sea -goddess, as Lamarck has named it, from the extraordinary beauty 
and the gorgeous colours that radiate from the silky hairs with which it is clothed, 
surpasses them all. These, and other wonders of still greater beauty, will reward 
the persevering student who learns to see them ; but he must learn.** 

Mr. Stark’s “ Directions” are brief, consistently with the low price 
of his little book, but decidedly practical, and show in a clear and 
concise manner the chief points to be attended to in the formation, 
stocking, and subsequent management of the marine or salt-water 
aquarium. For the information of such of our readers as are not 
already in possession of the “ Directions,” and to show how easily a 
supply of suitable water may be obtained, even in places where sea- 
water is not to be had, or with difficulty, from its native source, we 
venture to transcribe Mr. Stark’s instructions regarding the supply 
of this necessary element. He says (page 10) — 

“ At this stage the aquarium is supposed to be ready for filling with water, and 
prepared for the reception of its inhabitants. Those who reside at or near the 
coast will have no difficulty in procuring the necessary supply. Where at all 
practicable, it is desirable to have it from mid-channel, as being that most free 
from impurities ; that, however, from the shore, especially at full tide, will do very 
well, so that it is not taken too near the inlet of a fresh-water stream, or m places 
w here noxious or liquid matters maybe flowing outwards from the land. The 
casks or jars which are used for bringing it home, as well as their stoppers, must 
be scrupulously clean, and bee from the taint of any liquid that they may have 
contained previously, as a little neglect in this particular has frequently proved 
fatal to large numbers of the marine animals. The tannin principle in new oak 
wood casks is prejudicial. Nice plans of baskets, fitted up for the use of collec- 
tors, w'ith glass jars, bottles, and implements for chipping off the rocks, with weeds 
and sea-anemones, are described by Mr. Gosse und other waiters. These vessels 
should stand for a daj or two before the water is drawn off into the aquarium, 
that any sediment may fall to the bottom. To prevent any shaking when it is 
done, a syphon of sine or gutta percha should be used, allowing the water to fall 
on a smooth, hard surface, such as the bottom of a saucer, that the gravel or sand 
bo not disturbed. Such as live at a distance from the sea, and have a large aqua- 
rium to supply, instead of getting the necessary quantity of water sent them, may, 
with the aid of the chemist, provide themselves with an artificial preparation, in 
which marine animals and plants will thrive almost as well as in their native 
clement. The following component salts, when mixed with rather less than four 
quarts of spring water, were found by Mr. Gosse (see Magazine of Natural His- 
tory for July, 1854) to answer the purpose admirably : — 


Common table salt . . . . . . 8* ounces. 

Epsom salts J ounce. 


Chloride of magnesium .... 200 grains troy. 

Chloride of potassium .... 40 „ 

Those who do not wish lo have the trouble of obtaining and weighing separately 
the different ingredieuts, may have them done up in one packet. Enough for tbrde 
gallons may be had for a shilling.’* 

The following judicious observations on the selection of sea-weeds, 
etc., should be read with attention, as some of these delicate forms of 
vegetation are more suitable than others for small aquaria: — 

“ Having thus provided our aquarium, whatever be its form, or the material of 

T 
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"hich it consists with the necessary bottoming of sand or gravel and proper 
water, we proceed to stock it writh a suitable variety of plants and animals. 

M Blauta are mentioned first, inasmuch as it is on the oxygen given out by them, 
under the influence of light, that the life and health of the animals in a great 
measure depend It is necessary, as has been already noticed, that these Alga?, or 
narnie plants, be immersed in the water lor some time previous to stocking it 
with anunaN, that a supply of the nece^ary air be eeneratcd, and a growth of 
animalcules which constitute a great proportion of the food of the Admit®, etc , 
be promoted Tim is more c*p«cially requeue, when water made urtificiully is 
employed. Further reference to this subjiet will be found under the head of 
aeration, 

“The green Alga*, known to botanists as Chloi'ospernis , are found to Ik* 
those which give out o\v gen in most abundance. Tina grow m greatest quan- 
tity near high water mark Of these the broad denied l r fra is the most useful. 
Ibe plants of this found growing in tlie tub -pools are always more succulent 
and healthy tluu tho*e left dry among the stones and rocks by the mtduig 
tide. Next to it may be mentioned Euttrumorp/ta, with narrower fronds, and 
the ('ot ferta and i ladophora plants, which produce bunches of silken or 
woollen fibre* floating in the «ea-snle pools. These therefore, especially the 
l tra y it is better to hate first and by themselves m the aquarium A few small 
species are quite sufficient for several gallons of water, ^ext to these in point of 
usetnlm «»* are the red— pored Alga* {Rhodotpf those btautilully eut and 
feat 1 cr« l -pet »e- m> w» It kno ui in a dried state. Ot this large fniu.iy, Lait'ttncia 
pm nut tjida, I/taaa *d h\ y Vhyt ophom ruben \ , ( orallina % some Jjrltxttrta , ( /ton- 
purple spe< iiiuin, and J'u/pstp/tona i, have hit it < bully recommended. They 
must, however, bt introduced at first in small quant 1 1 it and with mutton, as 
they may be regarded a** the 4 lh n*U*’ tlowt r*.’ .1 ilu aquarium. U> tfftt/isia xf facta 
is said to be the * only one 1 out of many ‘that may be sufely u«**d in a well sea- 
soned tank of artificial water.’ The oln«— pored Alga (Mtlunoxpt » >»#), repre- 
sented by tangle*, oar-weed, etc., are, with two < xicptions, uusmted for the aqua- 
rium. They give oil a mucous *ub*t.in<4 mgn.it quantity, which t nnnot begot 
rid of a* in the wide octan, and speedny injures the piirty of the water in pro- 
curing the-e plants, it is desirable to hive them in a fresh and growing stati, so 
that if chipped off with a portion of the ro< k or stone on winch tiny are found 
growing, success with them is nn re e« rtam llu* t ’tra y however, is not quite so 
nice, and it is a freqm nt tl mg to find it in an aquarium floated with a puce of 
( ( *rk Any decaying portion, whnh in the green sj»erie* nppeur* white ami in ti e 
red, oruige p«t< he*, should he carefully removed as soon as it ben men visible, and 
if this is attended to, the rooting of the plant is a matter of very little importance 
Before putting in the weeds, cure should be taken to remove from tlum, or tin 
pieus of rock to which they may he attached, any small shill ii*h, sponges, o 
zoophytes which may be adhering to them, otherwise they will speedily (lie am 
corrupt the water It is aiinutmg how much damage luay arise from a very lit 1 1 
neglect iu this particular The ml species are more apt to be infested with th 
sponges and zoophytes, and sonic of these can scan c ly be detected till they ai 
put in water, w lun the para-»tes ore detected by the rough or hairy substam 
clothing their stems and frond* 

“ 1 coide* promoting the health, and affording protec tion to the animals in 
aquarium, these Algie, when judiciously arranged on its floor or rock work, w 
muro to its beauty, and afford scope, as has been already hinted, fur exert in 
the taste of the aquarian.” 
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bulbs have been removed, with autumnal annuals in pots. Composts , collect ami pre- 
pare. Divide perennials and other hardy fibrous-rooted plants. Edgings, trim, or plant 
new ones. Evergreens, plant. Grass Seeds, sow. Hedges , dip, now is the best time. 
Seeds , gather ns they ripeu, and sow hardy kinds Stems, remove all decaying ones, 
so as to maintnin a neat appearance. Sticks , place to such tall plants as require them, 
and tie up ; remove where they have become unnecessary by tops dying down, etc. 
Surface soil, continue to stir. Transplant perennials, etc. Turf, lay down. Verges , 
trim. Walks, keep clear, sweep, and roll hard. Water , attend to; many plants will 
only need a reduced supply. Weeds, continue to hoc and pick off. 

Cultural Department. — Aconite , /Vinter, plant early in the month. Anemones, 
sow' seed, and plant. Annuals, hard//, sow. Auriculas , may be repotted, if not already 
done; see last month’s directions ; shade and water; prepare a frame for their recep- 
tion. Biennials and Perennials, sow’, and transplant to gain strength. Bulbs, should 
now be planted or potted ; the pots may be plunged in dry ashes; plant out in patches 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Jonquils, Hyacinths, and Tuberoses ; the former two or three 
inches deep — the last two, five or six inches. Carnations and Piccotees, layers maybe 
taken off; they should be planted three in a forty-eight- sized pot, or two in a sixty ; 
place them on tiles, or a floor made of concrete, to prevent worms getting into the pots ; 
the soil should be sweet and good, but rather poor, to prevent the layers from unduly 
pushing, also have a liberal drainage to prevent iujury from an excess of wet. Let the 
petals of all decaying flowers be immediately taken away from all pods likely to produce 
seed ; they will be liable to rot if this be not done. Chrysanthemums, old plants grown 
in the open ground, that are to be taken up in October with entire halls, and potted in 
order to bloom in-doors, should now have the roots cut, by means of a sharp spade, 
round the plant at a suitable distance, to form a ball of the proper size for the pot. This 
operation prepares them for the purpose, without giving such a check to the plant as to 
prevent its blooming satisfactorily. Give water and liquid manure liberally to plants in 
pots, and take in-doors the early flowering kinds. Any plants that it is desirable to 
grow to an extra size should be shifted immediately into large pots, and placed in a warm 
situation out of doors. Layer the branches of the prepared plants in the open ground 
b> the middle of the month, securing each In a peg, and raising the layer somewhat, to 
induce erect growth, and tie it to a stick. Dahlias , flowers required for exhibition must 
be shaded from the sun, and protected from rain or powerful winds. It i» best to be- 
gin at an early stage with such flowers, so that the petals may be preserved from injury. 
It must be borne iu mind that much shading will injure the colour of the flowers, so 
that shading should ouly be adopted whilst the situ is out* The shades should also be 
arranged in such a manner that the blooms may have air, or removed in the evening ; 
secure them so that the blooms may receive no injury from friction. As soon as the seed 
is perfectly ripe, gather the pods from all good flowers, or promi&iug sorts. Earwig 
traps must be looked to regularly, and watering attended to. Look over seedlings, and 
save none but such as are distinct, and promise to be an improvement on existing flowers. 
Evergreens, cuttings may be put iu, commencing early in the month. Hollyhocks, 
gather Mich seed as is ripe on the early-blooming plants, and cut down the stalks in 
order to induce the early production of good topped crown** of short shoots before winter, 
Those plants desired for early blooming next season must be planted towards the end 
of the month, the grouud will therefore req lire to be trenched, and enriched with 
immure previously. The Holhhoek flourishes best in a sandy loam, at least two feet 
deep, ou a dry subsoil, w r ith a large proportion of rich manure trenched iu with a 
sprinkling of bone-dust. Seed may be sown immediately it has ripened, in pots or 
shallow pans ; place them in a frnme, and when strong enough pot off. Cut down flower- 
sterns when the bloom is speut. Lilium lancifolium , when iu flower discontinue the 
supply of liquid manure, and as the bloom declines, withhold water entirely ; similar 
treatment applies to the tribe. Pansy, plant another bed, which, surviving the winter, 
will begin to bloom by the first \ve*'k in April, and continue to midsummer. Put in 
cuttings iu a border with a north aspect ; or if in pots, where they can be kept shady. 
Sow seeds of first-rutc flowers. Pinks, should all be planted ; look over beds, aud sec 
♦ hat they arc Hear of weeds; trait-plant pipings. Polyanthuses, keep the stems earthed 
»»p in beds nr borders; those in pot- may hav< th< same treatment as Auriculas. *?/#- 
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unculuses, see last month’s instructions, which may still be carried out, for preparing 
beds ; sow seed. Rocket , double , separate offsets from the parent plant, pot them off 
into sixties, and place iu a frame, to have them established before winter sets in. Rote*, 
cut the ligatures as soon as the buds begin to swell, behind the bud, but leave the bast 
on, which will protect them, in some measure, from the sun ; at the end of the month 
remove it entirely. Perpetuate may be budded to the end of the month. Cut out 
pods from all plants that have done blooming ; secure plants to stakes, aud fork over 
the beds in the rosarium, adding some good old manure. Sell las, plant. Stocks , inter- 
mediate, early iu the month pot off seedlings sown in July, into sixties, usiug light 
sandy loam ; here they may remain till next month. Tigridias , take up bulbs towards 
the close of the month. Trees and Shrubs , from the middle of this month to the 
middle of November is decidedly the best time to remove them, not merely because of a 
rest in their growth at this period, but as fresh fibrous roots will be formed before the 
severe weather sets in, which will greatly assist a renewed and vigorous growth. W hen- 
ever the leaves of recently planted evergreens dry up and remain on the plant, its early 
death is pretty certain to eusue, but if the leases fall off soon after planting, and the 
bark keeps plump and green inside, the plant will grow. If the weather be dry, sprinkle 
the branches over with water iu the evening, and it will promote the tarly pushing of 
thojts. When planted in clumps or shrubbery borders, let them bi placed from three 
to six feet apart, according to the growth of the specie-*, the taller varieties at the back, 
and those of dwarf habit in front. The holes should be made large enough to receive 
the roots without crowdiug them, aud of sufficient depth. The soil at the bottom should 
be well loosened before putting in the plaut ; pruue all straggling roots aud branches, 
and cut out such as arc damaged or dead. Place the plant iu the hole, gently shaking 
it as the soil is thrown in (well broken), so that it may insinuate itself among the fibres 
and roots. Tread the soil about the plant, and give it sufficient water to penetrate to 
the roots. Tulips , look over the bulbs, and keep them iu good condition. Verbenas , 
last month's directions may be attended to still. Violets, pot and plant. Yuccas, when 
showing bloom should have an abundance of water. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, COLD PIT, AND FRAME 

Gem; hai> Operations. — Air, give plenty both night aud day, unless the weather 
he very unfavourable. Ashes , spread a tolerably thick layer over the floor of the cold 
pit, whereon to stand the plants that will b<. introduced to pass the winter. Cutting * , 
may yet be put in. Flues and Pipes, repair an.l ricait. Glass , wash and repair any 
broken squares. Pots , wash aud cleanse before taking pluuts into the pits or houses. 
Propagate all kinds of half-hardy plant-?, as Calceolarias, Petunias , Verbenas , Salvias , 
Geranium etc., either iu pots or shady borders. Seedlings, as soon as they are large 
enough, prick out. Plants, may be taken into the greenhouse by the end of the month. 
fVater , give liberally to such things os are growing freely, or intended for winter 
flowering. Keep the greenhouse and pits clean and free from vermin of all sorts. 

Cultural Department in thr Cold Pit and Frame. — Alpines, about the 
end of the month it is wtll to place the more rare and delicate species iu their winter 
quarters, a cold pit being the most suitable place, plunged in ashes; covering may be 
kept off unless the nights be frosty. Seedlings may be pricked out into pans to 
strengthen them for the winter. Annuals, as Schtzanthus , Nemirphila, Colhnsia , Clurkia, 
etc., may be sown for early spring blooming, about the end of the month. Bulbs , 
those intended for early blooming, as Narcissuses, Hyacinths , Tulips, and Krodium * , 
Lachenalias, etc., should be potted and placed in gentle heat. Cinerarias, sow for 
late blooming, and prick off seedlings. Cobaa, etc., |>ot off separately the cuttings into 
sixties, and return them to the cool frame, where they arc to be treated throughout the 
winter as other tender plants. The plants raised from cuttings grow more* profusely, 
and are larger to turn out in May than those raised from seed. Fuchsias , put in cut- 
tings ; Bedding varieties, take off a quantity of youug rdiooU, cutting them close to the 
old wood; strike in forty-eight sized pots, in silver sand, well drained, and place in heat. 
The following soacies are well adapted for bedding purpose* : — Gracilis, tend/ a, vir- 
gata coccinea , gtobosa, microphylla, and thymifolia, Hyacinths for forcing, pot tu a 
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compost mode of equal parts two year old cow-duug, sand, and well- rol ted leaf mould ; chop 
the whole together, Hnd do not sift it ; allow the bulb to be about half buried in the 
mould, and place the pots in a box-frame, covering over with sawdust, so as to fill up 
the frame, if a frame be not to spare for the purpose, dig a pit sufficiently large to 
contain the number of pots, and about one and a half, or two feet deep, covering the 
pots and filling it up with sawdust in like manner ; the soil taken up may be drawn 
round the mouth as a ridge. Mignonette for winter , shift, stop in and water freely. 
Sow seed. Mimulus es, when out of tlower, give them less water until it is withheld 
altogether, and put them aside in a cool frame until they begin to push in the spring. 
Violets, 'Neapolitan , take up and pot in thirty -twos, in a mixture of vegetable mould, 
dung, and loam, with the addition of a little coarse river-sand. Place a hand! til of broken 
crocks at the bottom, water them, and plunge in ashes in a frame where they may be 
within a few inches of the glas« ; draw off the lights in all fine weather. They require 
protection from rain uud too much damp. 

Cultural Department in thk Greenhouse. — Azaleas, by the end of the mouth 
bring them into the house. Camellias , sponge their leaves, top-dress the soil, and bring 
into the house with the other liard-wooded plants towards the end of the mouth. Chry- 
santhemum*, specimens, thin out the flower-buds, leaving two or three only for blooming, 
and give a supply of liquid manure occasionally. Cinerarias , shift for winter bloom. 
Epacrises, Ericas, and similar plants may be housed by the middle of the mouth, espe- 
cially if showing bloom. Myt ties innv he propagated by cuttings. Pelargoniums, 
bring into the house any left out of doors ; exposure to sudden rains this month leads 
to spot on the leaf; keep clear of green- lh , and give water in moderation; shift and 
stop cuttings, if not done before. Salcia v, propagate, and shift to have established by 
winter j cut round the roots of large plants in the border ready for bringing into the 
house ; this direction will also apply to other plants requiring shelter, and serves to 
preveut their receiving a sudden check when the time arrives for transferring them from 
the open air to shelter. Succulents, these will require but little water. Tropceolums, 
the tuberous ones require potting as they show signs of vegetating, give free drainage, 
and but little water at first, until they are well rooted. 

IX TUE STOVE. 

General Operations.— Air, as la->t mouth. Cuttings , pot o.T as soon as pos- 
sible to have the plants well established before winter. Composts, prepare and turn over 
occasionally, keep the heaps clear of weeds, aud if possible preserve them in a dry place 
or uuder shelter. Decayed leaves, as these will begin to be increasing iu numbers, look 
out for, aud remove them as soon as detected. Insects, destroy. Shade, may be gra- 
dually withheld from most plants. Stove Plants , in frames or pits will require matting 
up towards the cud of the month, at nights. Top-dress and tie up, occasionally. 
Water may be given in reduced quantity to all plants out of bloom, or not coming into 
flower , use the sponge to all large foliage. 

Cultural Department. — Achimenes , as they go out of bloom, place the pots on 
their sides in a dry, cold pit; plants of A. picta far winter bloom contiuuc to encou- 
rage. Climbers , prune in freely , and tie up to the rafters ; those in pots may be turned 
out of doors for a time, but brought in towards the cud of the mouth ; whilst out of 
doors, give the leaves a good syringing to clear of any red -spider or other pests. Den- 
drobiums and Epidendrums , a lower temperature suits them ; 9ee last month’s instruc- 
tions. Gesnerias and Gloxinias, out of bloom, withhold water gradually, and place in 
a cool dry pit. Delias, will now require plenty of water os they are forming blooming 
spikes. Wi nter-flowering plants , will be benefited by having all possible encourage- 
ment to produce fine bloom. 
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work, the true cause, if known, of the pink flowers of the Hydrangea turning blue? I 
have seen some plants possess this tint of a very decided character, and have myself 
adopted se\eral plans for producing it, and have frequently failed. — Ludovicus . 

[Sometimes the Hydrangea will come blue without putting )ou to the trouble of 
e\i>erimcnting for that purpose ; it appears to take the blue tinge more readily at some 
times than others. It frequently happens that no care, or recipe, has the desired effect 
on it, and the flowers remain pink in spite of all you can do to turn them blue. Solutions 
of alum, iron, carbonate ot soda, pent-ashes, and common salt have each their advocates, 
and all succeed — sometimes. W liter in which tan has been steeped has been recommended 
strongly, but this we have never tried. It is generally allowed that the fine yellow loam 
found on Mimbledon Common, Hampstead Heath, and at Stanmore is certain to pro- 
duce the effect ; as also the peat found in the Scotch bogs, as well us near Berlin 
and St. Petersburg; but these soils arc frequently out of the reach ot uilhvatois unless 
in the respective localities. The Hydrangea is sometimes turned blue by being planted 
in fresh loam, and at other turn*’* peat. Perhaps some of our correspondents may have 
something to reply on this subject in an cailv number. The finest blue lly dnumeas we 
ever saw were in the gardens of the Duke of Devonshire at Chiswick, where they flow end 
beautifully Inst year. — Ed j 

Tkitonia auk* a. — A\ hen should I sow seed of this beautiful bulb, and what miU- 
sequent treatment in necessary to the young bulbs V A reply will oblige. — Man a, a 
( on.if ant Header . 

Sow the seed in November, and place in a gentle heat, the young blade- will make 
their appearance in the space of about six weeks; when they arc u coup e of in. his 
high take them into a warm greenhouse, where they should have air. In March divide 
the ball of earth, disturbing the young plants us> little as possible, and npot them. They 
will flower in September following. — El). • 

Shrubs for a Town Gakdi.N.- What shrub- may I plant in my small suburban 
garden ? 1 have not much room, bt t desire to plant a few select kind-, both deciduous 

and evergreen. If any reader, or yourself, Mr Editor, would a.-si-t me so far as to 
give me a list of suitable thing-, it will oblige — A Header in the South. 

In compliance with our correspond! nt\ wi-h, we aimer the names of a few shrubs 
which may prosper with him, and me too «> Idoni met with in gardens of limited 
dimensions, from which he may select accoiumg to la-ti . Deciduous: Amygddu- 
nana, var. flore pleno ; Cytisu**, most of the ginu.s— when wrought as standards ihev 
look well on a lawn ; Cydonia Japonica, this makes a fine hedge, or may cover a dwnrl* 
wall. Robinia liispida; Genista, any kinds wrought ns standards ; Magnolia conspicua, 
for a wall ; Ribe«, most of the genus ; Spiriea Dottglassii ; Syringa Kmodi ; Wcigelm 
rosea; Andromeda, any kinds; For-y ihu vindis-ima ; Azalea, many line hybrids. 
Evergreen*: Cerasus ilicifoiia; Euony inus Japouirus ; Ilex nquifolium, several varieties; 

I. latifolia ; Benthamia fragifera ; Jtcrberis, many evergreen species ; Buxus bnlenriea ; 
Cistns, most of the genus ; Gotoncaster mierophylla, trained on a wall, or as -tnndnids; 
Daphne, any of the hardy species ; E-rallonia macrantba ; Knbiana imbneata, for u 
wall; Garrya elliptica ; Philyreas ; Mahonias; Arbutus; Yuccas; Rhododendrons, 
a host of very handsome kinds ; Kalmias ; I/ duins ; and Hardy Heaths. --E d.] 

Plants and Animals. — The amount of the dependence of animal life upon the 
disengagement of oxygen gas hv plant* may he estimated by supposing existing vegeta- 
tion to cease evolving free oxygen, or (which would conic to the some thing) by sup- 
posing some new operation in the organic world to absorb this element ns fast as it is 
given to the air by plants. How soon would the diminution of the oxygen of the air 
he felt, even by the higher classes of animals V Making the nccdlul calculations, 
M. Dumas has answered this question by assuming that the unbalanced action of the 
whole animal kingdom for a century would not consume wore than 1 -8000th part by 
w eight of the oxygen of the atmosphere, “ a quantity altogether inappreciable to the 
most delicate means of investigation wc possess at the pnsent day, and which certainly 
would have no influence on the life of animals ; M — that, a- respects the higher races of 
animals, ** it would require no less than 10,000 years before all the men on the face of 
the globe could prodnec an effect which should be sensible to Voitfis eudiometer , even 
suppo-ing vegetable life to be extinct during the wh«»U, of t Hi - timt,” so vast i* ♦!« 
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original stock of this important element of the atmosphere. Surely, then, we ought 
not to call this remotely needful action upon the air the essential ottice of vegetables 
in the economy of the world, uor view as a subordinate or concomitant end that opera- 
tion of organising matters which provides the whole animal creation with sustenance, 
and the failure of which for a single year would depopulate the earth. Nor should we 
call that the essential office of vegetation, which certainly was not essential (as the other 
was) to the existence of an abundant animal life before and daring the epoch of the coal 
formation, and which (however propitious) has not been proved to be necessary even to 
the existence of man. Of course there is no question here of this as a function of 
vegetation, and of the reciprocal action of the two kinds of organized beings upon the 
air, a* maintaining the balance of -its elements} but even here it is not always con- 
sidered that, as Sir Boyle Roche once said, 41 the reciprocity is all on one side ;** that 
though the animal kingdom could not exist at all without the vegetable, yet the 
vegetable kingdom might very well exist and flourish without the animal. In other 
words, the vegetable creation is a provision for the animal, — immediately and con- 
tinually essential, in one respect ; remotely and contingently needful, possibly essential 
to its well-being, but not to its being,—- in the other. — Edin. Neu) Philos . Journal. 

Out-of-door Succulents.— Of the various groups of plants, .there are perhaps 
few more deserving of notice than hardy succulents, inasmuch as they may be grown 
with success by every one. They arc plants which require very little attention, so 
tenacious of life arc they that many of them will flourish in situations where few other 
plants w ill live, except Mouse* and Lichens, rocks and exposed places being the situa- 
tions in which they arc generally found. Scdum acre, one of the most common Stone- 
crops, iM often met with ore ipitig the sill of the cottager’s window iu pots, growing, 
and flowering profusely. The common Houseleek is universally known to grow on the 
roofs of houses, and tops of wall*, and is generally passed by unnoticed ; but if the 
flowers be examined minutely they will be found to be uo less beautiful than they are 
cm mu* in their structure. For artificial rockwork, we have no other plants that will 
survive during summer in the crevice* and hollows of stones, to give them a lively 
appearance. A* regards the delicate species, the main thing to observe is, that they shall 
be placed close to a stone or brick, in such a way as to be shaded by it from, at least, the 
noonday sun ; it is true that the branche* and leaves may '•oon grow beyond the shadow, 
but that is unimportant so long as the root* arc* moist. Wherever plants are so excitable, 
as to push very early iu the spring, the north side, of the whole mass of rockwork should 
he *clected for them, unless they arc ns hardy as Primro*es and Violets. When a par- 
ticular kind of soil i* required, it should be provided by enclosing a snace with bricks, 
hidden below the -airfare; li\ this means plants requiring peat, loam, clay, chalk, etc., may 
be made to flourish side by side. If little marsh plants are also desired, a proper place 
may be made for them on the north side of the general ma*s by sinking a hollow, puddling 
it, tilling it with bog-earth, and shading it by superincumbent masonry. In this way 
charming little things like Parna**ia, Auagallis tenella, Menyanthes, Drosera, Vinguiculn, 
ami Samolus may be grown within a few yards of the fragrant herbage from Dover 
cliffs. As to the plants to be thus employed it is useles* to give a list, because, after 
all, t lie power of eutivatiug particular plants will depend on climate. Rockwork 
plants will thrive iu all their wild luxuriance in Worcestershire, Hereford, and the West, 
which no art can keep in beauty iu Middlesex and Kent. The only way of proceeding 
is to try experiments, to con-nit the intelligent nurserymen of the neighbourhood, and 
to observe what thrives in their care. Every dealer can furnish a list of plants suitable 
for rockwork, and give instructions which possess load value. In managing the 
plants after they are selected, the main object is to prevent their overrunning each 
other; for in rockwork, as well as in other associations, the strong arc often inclined 
to bear down the w'cak. No prettier spring things can be found for rockwork than 
Aubrietia , Arab is, Alpina , and sonic of the Ah/ssnms; nor any summer plants more 
useful than some of the broad-leafed Sednms, and the Ivy-leafed Toad-Flax ; but they 
are encroaching neighbours unless attended to incessantly. *-—7). AT. 

Rose Insects.- -I made a discovery n short time ago which, I think, may be of 
service to some of your readers w ho grow 'Roses e xtensively. 1 have long kept my Rose 
tree* quite dear of green -fly and spring vermin hi using a mixture composed of the 
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following : — To twelve gallons of cold water add one ^isliel of soot, and half a peck 
of unslacked lime; stir and mix. Allow it to stand for twenty -four hours, in which 
time the 90ot will have risen to the surface; skim it off. It may be afterwards used 
several tunes. Syringe the Roses with the lujmd from a hand-syringe or a garden* 
engine. But though this nuxtuic is perfectly efficient duung the spring, yet about this 
time of the year an euemy appears on whom it has no effect. This is a small white 
grub, with a scaly brown head, the scales of which arc of a surprising hardness and 
streugth. It destroys the flesh} part of the leaves, leading them skeletons of fibres, 
not unlike hue lace Though curious, tlnse distioycd leaves aie in a mass unsightly. 
I need hardly add that this premature destruction ot the leaves seriously injures the 
health and strength of the plant. I have till lately been quite unable to get rid of 
this pest by any other method than the laborious one of picking them off by baud, 
which, in large collections, is all but impiacticable The lime and soot mixture, 
tobacco-water, snufl, sulphur, 1 have all tried in vum. I find, however, that by adding 
one pound of soft-soap to the twelve gallons of lime and soot water, this grab is effec- 
tually and quickly destroyed. The sott.soap should Ik* dissolved in warm water before 
it is added to the other ingredients. — William Carre/ 1 . 

Tll> P 0 MKGK 4 >atc will grow in any good garden soil , but for the production 
either of blossoms or fruit, it should have a rich loamy compost. It should be planted 
and trained against a wall, of which the south and west aspci ts are preferable. Tho 
plant ispropagattd by cuttings or layers, the choicer vanities by grafting on the 
common Mjrt, which enus** them to flower better than when growing on their own 
roots. The varieties arc the single led, which is the hardnst, the double led ( rubrum 
Jiort-pleno) y and the white (a/beserns), which are more tender, the double white 
{albescens fiore pleno ), which is tendercst of all , and the yellow (/farww), a very rare 
kind. The teudii vanities r< quire some protutiou. I hi double zed is the hand- 
somest vanety tor cultivation, 1 hau grown it many yiar» ugiumd my house.— Jieta % 
heron. 

New Ci^iiLus. — Tin r..t » of growth and actual dimensions of some of the Conifer- 
ous plant* of recent introduction is not one of the hast imp< it mt questions in garden- 
ing. Occasionally stateimnts rilatmg to thini have appeared in our columns, but tiny 
have chiefly concerned »| «< ics that have been grown for these tlmty yiars As it would 
be interesting to know what the facts are regarding others, we place thus proiimnntly 
what a correspond* nt, Mr Rwthr, of the WiddieornlK Nursery, near Buth, soys about 
Abies Ptnsanpo, o! which so much Mid has hern lately given away by thi Horticul- 
tural Society. He says that at Fair fit hi, the Miit of E 1) Ponttftx, Esq , is a spec mu u 
12 feet 6 inches high, and 10 tut ti in<*bes through, and this he bihevcs to be the most 
perfect specimen «ver seen. Hi will, we are sure, excuse us if we at once negative the 
statement by mentioning that at Acton Orem, near I/ondou, there exists a plant, eight 
years planted, winch is faulthss in eveiy respect, and which memmrts 13 feet 6 inches 
m height, and 9 fett H inches through on an overage, the specimen being feathered to 
the ground hue. Of another Conifer of n markable growth, Cupressus macrocarpa y 
two specimens also exist at Acton Orem, nun years planted, which are respectively 24 
feet high, by 9 feet fl inches through, and 2s feet 6 inches high, by 7 feet through. 
And in the same place arc a Cupressus Got t/nana, nine years phuitui, 12 feet 10 inches 
hijgh, and 9 feet through, and a ff'elltnploma, 5 feet high, 3 tec t H inches through, and 
8 inches round the stem. AH them have been measured this 1st day of July, 1837. 
Are finer specimens to be found anywhere in (*reat Britain *— Gaul Chron. 

EUPHORBIA splenijens.— This fine old plant is ven showy when well flowrred, 
and retains ita beauty for a long tune if suitably treated. 1 find the best compost to be 
fresh loam, well-rotted cow -dung and yx at m lumps, m equal proportions, mixed 
together with a little gutty sand , use a frit drainage. To Km |» it iu shape, and induce 
plenty ot bloom, the terminal shoots must he *itopj«d-»n ; and shifting must be regularly 
attends to until the plant has attaint d the dtsirui sue, when it may be discontinued, 
and thi Euphorbia will bloom as soon as the pot i* filled with roots. A libiral supply 
of water should be given as it is coming into flower. Cuttings strike freely »n sand ; 
and, as toon as rooted, should be transferred to large stxiy -sired -pots. It is a really 
fine plant whrn in full flower and nicely grown.— V. M. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

TULIP SCARNELL’S BIJOU. 

CARNELL’S BIJOU is a feathered rose Tulip, pos- 
sessing many excellent qualities, as fine form and size, 
great purity of the white, and delicate marking in the 
feather, as well as good substance in the petal. It 
is a second-row flower, raised by Mr. Scarnell, of 
Brixton, and was sent out, in limited quantity, by the late well-known 
florist Mr. Dixon. 

The present month is the best for planting the bulbs, before the 
fibres or rootlets have begun to push, when all injury to these delicate 
organs is prevented, which often occurs, however, if it be deferred to 
a more advanced period. Jn planting, the most advisable method is 
to rake the bed level with its boarded sides, set out the bulbs in 
rows, and then cover them carefully, allowing the soil to be about 
five inches high in the middle, and sloping it down to about three 
inches at the sides. This inclination is sufficient to throw off a large 
quantity of wet during t lie winter season, and prevents the necessity 
of screening the bed until the plants have made leaves large enough 
to retain the moisture that falls oil them ; in addition to this the bed 
should be well drained. A descriptive list of some of the best 
show Tulips will appear in an early number, from the pen of an 
esteemed correspondent and enthusiastic cultivator of many years 
staudiug. 



THE CARNATION AND PICOTEE IN WINTER. 

BY AN OLD TLOBIST. 

vEFORE winter arrives it may not be amiss to inform 
* your subscribers how* they may winter their Carnations 
and Pieotees without much expense, and keep them in 
) health without incurring such losses in their stocks as too 
often occur. I am an old cultivator of these, my favourite 
flowers, and, having tried various plans in the course of my experience, 
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I have given preference to the following : — 1 choose a suitable place 
for setting the pots — under a w all facing the north — and lay aown 
flat tiles in rows, on which to stand the pots, setting them pretty 
closely together. The tiles are to prevent the entrance of worms, and 
other pests, through the holes of the pots ; when the plants aro thus 
arranged, I get a quantity of silted ashes that is tolerably ' fine, 
rejecting the large pieces that do not pass through the sieve, and 
strew it in among the pots, to within about an inch of the rims; over 
the whole I place a box-frame, and then fill up all round with more 
ashes to the same le\el, making the surface smooth. The ashes pre- 
serve the roots from hard frosts, and, in a great measure, from slugs. 
I do not oo\er up with lights, but with a protecting material made 
of calico, done over with linseed-oil and a little white-lead, just 
enough to make it water-tight; such a eo\ering is better than glass- 
lights, and on all favourable occasions it is thrown off, to give the 
plants the benefit of air and light ; when put on, however, it admits 
a considerable quantity of the latter necessary element. In rough 
weather, rain, hard frost, or snow , 1 draw the co\ er ov er the frame, and 
find it an excellent protector. When the weather is soft I look over 
the stock about nine o'clock at night, and sec if there be anv slugs 
stirring, which I immediately remove, and, with care and attention, 
mv losses of plants during this tmhg season of the \ ear are verv 
small indeed; the plan is economical m even wav, and when pursued, 
lam persuaded will su\e the cultivator nmnv vexations that attend 
on Carnation growing, and, moreover. i> a plan that is capable of 
being adopted by even one. A norib aspect for the frame is the 
best, if it can begot ; but is not essentially neccssar) to the health 
of the stock. 

LEAVES AND HOOTS, THEIR FUNCTIONS AND 
STRUCTURE, 
in n uicvk, 

(C 'ontitn/rd from ptu/e 210.) 

ET turn our attention to tin* roots of plants. The 

true roots of plant s are rudicuhe , o r fimbria* ; the rootlets 
striking out at ail points from the stein and branches 
which lie umh r the earth. It is necessary to understand 
ie organization of the rootlet^; in my opinion very 
important organs to the proper growth of plants. 'jfw* 0 make a 
longitudinal section of the rootlet, to the point where it is given off 
from the root, and continue t ho section through the branch of the 
root (the most simple and ens\ of demonstrations is the carrot), we 
shall see that, while the outer coat of the root is given off from 
the external coat of five root, there is n vessel running from the 
extreme point, or npongioh\ along the centre of the rootlet, con- 
tinuing its course entirely through the bark until it meets tho 
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ascending vessels through which the sap arises into the plant. The 
root appears to act to the inaturer plant in some measure, and in a 
similar manner, as the seed-lobes, or cotyledons, to the young plant. 
The seed-lobes, you arc aware, contain an immensity of vegetable 
matter of the nature of starch, which being converted into dextrine 
by the peculiar chemical change effected in the process of germina- 
tion and vegetation by the diastase contained in the germ, and serves 
for the nourishment of the young plant until its organs are developed 
as to procure its food elsewhere. 

I have made use of the term diastase. As that word is not in 
common use, it may be as well for me briefly to explain it. Diastase 
is a peculiar nitrogenised compound contained in the germ of seeds, 
which, upon the application of heat, moisture, and atmospheric air, 
commences a ferment, converting the starch of the seed into a 
gummy substance called dextrine — the true sap of plants. It is tho 
chemical change which takes place in malting, converting the simple 
nutriment of the barley into which, on being brewed, affords the 
nourishing, though intoxicating beverage of ale or porter; or, when 
distilled, affords ardent spirits. This power, called in chemistry 
catalysis, may be further illustrated by the leaven used in baking, 
which is known to every good housekeeper, as “a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump.” 

Now the roots contain an immensity of the proper juices of the 
plant ; nay, the proper juice is here in its most concentrated or 
insipid state; for, if we examine a plant, we shall find that while its 
proper juice is mild in the leaxes. it is stronger in tho twigs and 
branches — stronger still in the hark of the trunk — hut still more 
concentrated in the root .Now, it is by the combined action of 
moisture, heat, and owgen upon the germ that the vitality of the 
plant is excited. Moisture is absorbed, and carbonic acid gas is 
generated, the jdunudn puts forth its tiny leaves, and the radicle 
elongates, and penetrates the earth. That the oxxgen of the 
atmosphere K the prime mo\er in tins action, which, in this process, 
is called germination, is abundantly testified by the fact, that seeds 
will not germinate without its presence, and that the very act of 
germination is accompanied with the generation of carbonic acid 
gas. The moisture supplied takes up that portion of the starch 
which has undergone the chemical change ; and a preparation of a seed 
in this state will show' that the duet, or vessel, into which the nourish- 
ment enters so prepared, leads directly into the plumula or evolving 
leaves of tho young plant. Now a process somewhat similar takes 
place w'ith the root and rootlets of a plant. To excite vegetation, 
moisture, heat, and oxygon arc' required ; and vegetation is accom- 
panied with the same act of generating carbonic acid gas' You will 
bear in mind that- the vessel in the centre of the rootlet does not 
only run the whole length of the rootlet, hut penetrates transversely 
through tho hark, and joius tho inner or ascending sap vessels. It, 
therefore, appears that the following process goes on : — The concen- 
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trated juice contained in the root is, in the rootlet, subjected to the 
influence and action of the oxygen of the atmospheric air, and water 
contained in and permeating the soil. A portion of the moisture is 
imbibed through the coats of the vessels, and dilutes the juice con- 
tained in them ; and being forced through the internal coat by 
endosmose , into the internal or ascending vessels, it meets and mixes 
with the water taken up by the spongioles, holding in solution the 
various alkaline and silicious compounds necessary for the inorganic 
structure of the plant. This mixture, constituting the true sap, 
ascends through the force of end osmose and capillary attraction, and 
is thus capable of forming the new leaves, the wood, the flowers, and 
the fruit of the plants. 

Let me explain to those unacquainted with the term, the meaning 
endosmose. It has been long known that no gas, or particular air, 
can be confined by animal texture ; and that if a bladder is filled 
with any gas it cannot be kept pure for any length of time; that 
which is within escapes through the coats of the bladder, and that 
which is without will get in, and vice versa , according to fixed and 
known laws. Now*, it has been found that fluids arc possessed of 
similar powers, and governed by similar laws, acting in this manner 
on membrane of either animal or vegetable structure alike, the 
lighter fluid forcing itself through the integument, and mixing with, 
or passing that of greater density ; and after water, a gummy solu- 
tion ranks first in endosmodic power. Now, as the juice of the 
roots abounds in gum, it follows that water imbibed through the 
external coat of the rootlet, and diluting the proper juice into their 
mucilage, the solution its forced by endosmose into the inner vessel, 
and ascends by that force and capillary attraction. It is on this 
principle we account for the ascent of the sap ; and on no other, in 
my opinion, can the theory of vegetation, the development of the 
plant, and production of its woody fibre he explained. 

{To be concluded in our next.) 


Obituary Notice.— With uufngncd regret we have to record the death of Mr. 
Archibald Gorrie, a gentleman eminent for his attainments in horticulture aud agricul- 
ture, and author of set oral important papers on subjects cornier ted with these sciences. 
Mr.Gorrie was born at Logie Almond, in Perthshire, in the year 1777, and was apprenticed 
in the gardens of Logic House, to Mr. Peter Barnet, father of the late Mr. Barnet, who 
afterwards became Superintendent of the Experimental Garden of the Caledonian Dor* 
ticfiUura! Society, Edinburgh. From Logie gardens Mr, Ciorric removed to Dupplin 
Castle, Perthshire, where, under Mr. Miller, in company with Mr. George Don, he 
studied British botany, which became with him an ardent pursuit. Towards the end 
of the last century he took charge of the hothouse department in the Leith “Walk 
Nursery, where he made the acquaintance of the late Mr. J. C. I an intimacy that 
was maintained until the death of the latter lamented garden author. Mr.Gorrie con- 
tributed several papers to the Gardeners' Magazine , and to the Memoirs of the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. For the last fifty years Mr. Gorrie lived as gardener 
and genera] factor to the estate of Annat, iti the (’arse of Gowrie. He reached the 
advanced age of eighty, and was cut otr by an attack of bronchitis, on the 21st of 
July last, regretted by an extensive circle of friends and correspondents. 
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The scrolls in the accompanying design may be devoted to Hoses 
and Dahlias, or to any other arrangement that may be preferred, and^ 
the various clumps occupied with Honors in masses ; choice dwarf 
evergreen shrubs should be selected for planting, as indicated, on the 
grass. The circle botween the scrolls is intended for flowers, or a 
basin, with a fountain, ornamental Min-dial, or any other appropriate 
structure may be preferred. 

If flowers were planted inside the grass verge in front of the 
shrubbery which surrounds the gulden, they would add much to its 
embellishment. 

A garden seat is shown at the extreme end, which may be sub- 
stituted by au aleo\ e. 

* — 

A DESCRIPTIVE LUST OF RAN CNC PLUSES. 

BY ME. t'XHl.r TIM), FLORIST, WAI.L1MU OKJ). 

T the request of several por^on^ l send you the names 
of twenty-four Hanuneulii'-es w hieh distinguished them- 
selves during the paM season ; a few of them are 
new, but they an* selected on account oi their quality 
rather than their novel! v : — 


Name. 

(•round Colour. 

Cl a-*. 

Colour 
ot Mu kin?. 

Meekness 

White 

Edge 

Purple 

Melancthon 

White 

Mottle 

Rose 

Apollo 

( ’rimson 

Self 


Fairy 

W 

Spot 

Crimson 

Commodore Napier 

Sulphur 

Ease 

Brown 

Delectus 

Yellow 

Edge 

Red 

Jane 

Wl.it.* 

Edge 

( Vnnsoit 

Poliander 

Yellow 

Edge 

Brown 

Eliza 

Sir J. de Cinchaine 

St raw' 

Sulphur 

Crimson 

Self 

Edge 

iled 

Marquis of Hereford 

Self 


Saressa 

Sulphur 

Edge 

Brown 

Ninus 

( ) ran go 

Spot 

Red 

Archibald Johnston ... 1 

Yellow 

Edge 

Red 

Prince Albert 

1 Sulphur 

Edge 

Red 

William Bradshaw 

| Whit., 

Edge 

Purple 

Lord Palmerston 

\ Y el low 

Edge 

Brown 

JNTo Mistake 

1 White 

Edge 

Purple 

Gulliver 

| Yellow 

Edge 

Red 

Duclou 

! Yellow 

Spot 

Red 

Examiner 

I White 

Edge 

Rose 

California 

Yellow 

Self 


Exhibition 

•Sulphur 

Spot 

Crimson 

Suaviter 

•Sulphur 

Edge 

Rod 
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The foregoing have been successfully exhibited one or more times, 
which is a good evidence of their character. The tubers were in 
good condition when taken up, and the increase beyond the average. 



RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN HORTICULTURAL 
APPARATUS, IMPLEMENTS, AND MANUFACTURES. 

(< Continued Jrom page 252.) 

¥ boilers and heating apparatus we have several im- 
proved forms to introduce to the notice of our readers, 
^commencing with Mr. Monro’s newly invented cannon 
'boiler, made by Mr J. Jones, of Bankable, Southwark, 
which possesses several claims to our attention. In the 
first place they contain but a comparatively small quantity of water, 
aiul therefore rapidly 
communicate heat to a 
large quantity of pipe; 
seeondl), the> are eco- 
nomical m working, as 
a small amount of fuel 
is required in getting 
up a nice temperature, 
and, after tin* fire is 
lighted, lit tit attention 
is neeessarv , and its raf e 
of combustion may lie 
regulated to almost am 
degree. The fire being made inside the boiler, and surrounded on 
all sides by a thin stratum of water, there is littlo loss of 

heat, and the cannon boiler is not 
liable to gel out of order. These 
boilers, moreover, are economical in 
their first cost as well as in the setting 
up Mr. Jones has only recently made 
known the invention, but we believe 
has recen ed numerous applications from 
gentlemen who are desirous of giving 
it a trial Messrs Weeks and Co., 
i . the well-known horticultural builders, 
f of Ivmg’s-road, Chelsea, have made 
r improvements in their upright pipe 
boiler, which is a very powerful and 
durable piece of apparatus ; the circu- 
lation of water is very rapid, and 
will, therefore, heat a long range of 
houses or pits. Messrs. Weeks’ heat 
Weeks’ p»po Boiler. the whole of their new winter garden, 
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and other erections, by moans of ono boiler of this construction, 
measuring about five feet high by three feet across. The peculiarity 
of this boiler is that it consists almost wholly of a series of pipes, 



WccW Ormmcntal Stack* of Pipe* and Pedestals. 


around which the fire plays -on all sides, thus no heat is wasted; and, 
as might be expected, this is another economical form of apparatus. 
Ornamental staeks of pipes and pedestals for warming conservatories 
and entrance halls, are aKo furnished l>\ Messrs. Weeks, constructed 
on the best principles for economising heat. 

Messrs. Shanks, of Arbroath. ha\e recently brought out a new 
form of boiler, the invention of Mr. Thomson, of Dalkeith Park, and 
which they call the retort boiler. Having seen this apparatus in 
operation, we are enabled to affirm that the performance is in every 



• THE ICKIOKI !i(>l I,Eit. 

Hr. 1 —The Single lie tort Boiler, to heat iWX) feet of 4»lncU pipe. Fig. 2 show a how Fig. 1 should 
be act. C section on A 25* 
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\*ay satisfactory. Messrs. Shanks claim the following advantages 
as peculiar to this form of boiler : — The exposure of a large surface 
to the action of the fire, w ith the smallest possible quantity of water, 
thereby causing an immediate and rapid circulation ; the boiler is 
constructed purposely for building inside the house ; by this plan all 
the heat radiated from it is economised for heating purposes, qnd 
this is so managed as to prevent the escape of smoke or injurious 
gases ; the boiler, or boilers (for there are three united when great 
lengths of pipe are to be heated), can be swept free from soot in a 




Fig 3 —The Triple Rctoit Boiler, to heat 1000 feet of 4.mch pip*. Fig. 4 Rhows how Fig 3 
fthouhl be set for radiating lieat fiom the boilei direct If placed where that ts not required tlx 
as Fig. 2 is shown. 


verv short space of time, and thus a saving of fuel is effected with a 
little attention in this respect ; a perforated pipe is so arranged as to 
throw jots of air into the flame so as to effect a more effectual con- 
sumption of smoke. These boilers arc already at work in several 
parts of the country, and have, we believe, afforded complete satis- 
faction. The fact is evident that we have now several excellent forms 
of heating apparatus, which at present, at least, do not appear capable 
of being much improved upon. 

(Zb he continued.) 
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GBAND FL011A L EXHIBITION, CRYSTAL PA LAC 15. 


E last groat exhibition of flowers and fruits at the 
Crystal Palace, took place on the Oth, 10th, ami 11th 
(WSwa September, ami vv as well attended, considering the very 
<M|jy5> unfavourable state of the weather that occurred on two 
out of the three days the exhibition was open. As usual, 
at the shows held under the auspices of the Crystal Palace Company, 
there was a large display of flowers as well as of fruit; and wo 
‘regret that the latter hemg without the seope of our publication, we 
are precluded giving a further notice of it. The collections of sto\e 
and greenhouse plants were numerous, ami generally in fine condi- 
tion for the season. Variegated and ornamental folmged plants were 
also plentiful, ns well as Perns and L\ copods. Of Dahlias there 
was a great display, with numbers of German Asters, Fuchsias, 
Liliums, and Balsams. 

The only now plant we noticed was a magnificent Bryonia, 
exhibited by Messrs Knllisoii, named Bex. Inning line large orna- 
mental leave**, the eentic a deep olive-green, surrounded bv a broad 
silvery band, again borucred with n wide edge of olive-green ; the 
length of the leaf was about ton inches, ami breadth eight. This 
will be a tine addition to our stoves. 


Of stove and greenhouse plants in bloom, the best collection of 
six was shown by Mr. 1 1 amp, gardener to *1. Thorne, Esq., of South 
Lambeth, and contained line specimens of Lcora corn nett , Diplnd* nta 
crassinoda, AUamanda grandijlora , Oyrtucrras reflcxum , and Erica 
/ ireria/ia The second pri/e was awarded to Mr. Kaile, gardener to 
Lord Lovelace ; among ins plants were good specimens of Diphtdcnia 
craxsinoda , Allamauda#, the beautiful Meycnia erccta , Clcrodendron 
Kirmpfen , and Franciscca acuminata. The collections of t w t lv e stovo 
and greenhouse plants were all good. Mr. Peed showed excellently* 
grown specimens of A llamanda grandijlora, Vincas , Jlondoletias , Ple- 
roma elegant. Ericas , and Cyrtoceras reflex ft m. Mr. Tavlorlmda 
line plant of Plrrtnna Aryans in bloom, also well-grown AUamanda # , 
Begonias , 1 1<*. Some good groups of sEsch yuan thus, Huy as, Gar - 
denias , Dipladcnias, etc., were shown by other exhibitors in this class. 

In the class of variegated and fine foliaged plants there wore 
many exhibitors; Mr. Voting, of Denmark Jlill, Mr. Morris, gar- 
dener to Coles Child, Esq., Mr. Oughbridge, and Mr. Rhodes, among 
amateurs, showed some of tin* lust collections, while among nur- 
serymen, Messrs. Parker and Williams, Jackson, Cutbush, and Kol- 
lirwon were principal exhibitors. Of this class the following were 
grown in fine condition, and formed conspicuous objects : — Patella 
Borltoniea, with large, handsome, laurel-slmpcd leaves, beautifully 
veined and mottled with deep green on a lighter ground, and having 
a bright scarlet midrib running up the centre ; Mara nta pardina ; 
Oroton discolor , the upper side of the foliage deep shining green, 
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lower surface crimson ; Begonia picta, very showy ; Tradescantia 
zebrina , with broad longitudinal stripes of dark and light green and 
sulphur on the upper side, and purple crimson beneath : these were 
also in bloom, bearing several of their small white flowers. Coleus 
pectinatus ; Cal ad i mi pic turn ; the pretty Sonerila margaritacea ; 
Dioscorea zebrina , under side dull purple, upper side green, w ith a 
silvery midrib ; Hydrangea japonica variegata ; Diejjenbachia varie - 
gata ; Ancectochilus sp. ; Solan um variegatum , pale green, broadly 
edged with yellow ; As pi (lustra lurida, straw* colour, with pale green 
stripes; JJracena terminal is , very ornamental; Gesneria zebrina ; 
Marantas , together with many other line plants. Mr. (Jutbush showed 
a tray of his new Variegated Petunia, named Mrs . Cut bush; good for 
bedding purposes. Achimenes w r ero in tolerable abundance, and 
among them w r e noticed a new* hybrid, with large flow T ers, resembling 
coccinea ill everything but size, to which this variety is much supe- 
rior, it is named Meteor . Japan Lilies from Mr. Cutbush, and other 
exhibitors, were much admired. Fuchsias were chiefly the old and 
well-known sorts, tolerabh well grown. Scarlet Pelargoniums were 
shown by Mr. Gaines, of Battersea, and Mrs. Conway, of Brompton, 
being massed together in large numbers, the effect was brilliant, 
many of the ornamental foliaged and scented ones were greatly 
admired, ami among them were Lady Plymouth , Prince of Orange , 
Pose Scented , Helen , and others. Cockscombs were in limited num- 
bers, and tolerabh grown. Balsams were extremely fine, the blooms 
largo and \ erv double ; they consisted chiefly oi‘ the Camellia-flowered 
class. Orchids wen* very limited in number, 1)ut such as w ere shown 
were good; among them was a charming specimen of Miltonia spec- 
tabilis , covered with its lovely blossoms, it w T as flowered by Mr. 
Kecle, gardener to Dr. Butler, of Woolwich; a fine plant of Vanda 
suavis, Fria leucostachya , and Aerides suarissima. A group of 
Pitcher Plants from Mes>i\s. Barker and Williams w as well grown ; 
this Arm grows the Nepenthes to perfection, in pots plunged in tan 
over a chamber in which warm air circulates, entering through a 
grating in the front wall, and escaping through pipes at top. Ferns 
and Lycopods were numerous, chiefly from Messrs. Parker and Wil- 
liams, Mr. Sim and Mr. Fletcher ; all were w’ell grow n. 

Tho Dahlias were in great strength, thcro being numerous com- 
petitors from all parts of the kingdom. In the class of fifty blooms 
there were ten groups, the first prize w*as gained by Mr. Turner, Mr. 
Keyes obtained the second, Mr. Barnes tho third, M r. Kimberley and 
Mr. Sealey equal in the fourth. In the tw enty-four bloom class for 
amateurs, the prizes were awarded, 1st, to George Holmes, Esq., 
Brook Lodge, Norwich ; 2nd, the Bev. C. JfcYllow’oa, Shottesham ; 
3rd, Mr. Grant, gardener to R. Fellow es, Esq., Shottesham Park ; 4th, 
Mr. 3. C. Perry, Bromwich, near Birmingham. In this class several 
extra prizes were distributed. Equal prizes were given in fancy varie- 
ties to Messrs. Turner and Keynes ; 2nd, Mr. Barnes ; 3rd, Mr. Legg ; 
the Bey, 0. Fellowes, George Barrett, Esq., and Mr. Perry, also were 
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exhibitors, and had fine stands. Of Dahlias the blooms were gene- 
rally excellent, to which the late favourable weather had in some 
degree contributed, in addition to which the competition was great. 
The finest blooms were the following : — Selfs , Satirist, Touchstone, 
Lord Palmerston, Rachel Rawlings, Lady Franklin, Cherub, Grand 
Sultan, Colonel Windham, Lady Popham, Sir R. Whittington, Yellow 
Beauty, Midnight, Miss Spears, Pandora, Beauty of Slough, Omar 
Pacha, Lilac King, Bessie, Lollipop, Mr. Seldon, Salvator Rosa, Sir 
F. Bathurst, Miss Burdett Coutts, Sir C. Napier, Sir J. Franklin, 
Pre-eminent, Miss Caroline, Lord Bath, Admiral Dundas, Royal 
Scarlet, Roland, Harbinger, Perfection, Eclipse', Robert Bruce, 
Deutsche Zierde, Constancy, Princess, and Chance. Fancies. Con- 
queror, Fancy King, Miss Nightingale, Cleopatra, Baron Alderson, 
Charles Perry, Admiration, Duchess of Kent, Enchantress, Ipliigenie, 
and Butterfly. The following were among the nete varieties : — Queen 
(Keyns), creamy blush, spotted aud slightly striped with crimson, 
rather small; Mars (Ke)ns), scarlet-crimson, not so good as Lord 
Palmerston; Cynthia (Keyns), creamy canary colour, a neat flower ; 
King (Rawlings), nankeen brown, under side of petal purple, a nice 
round flower, but petals somewhat too cuppy ; Mrs. Bosnell, pale 
blush white, speckled and striped with deep crimson ; Mr. Cntchett 
(Keyns), golaen amber, a nice flower; .Jupiter, maroon tipped with 
white, somewhat flat ; Venus (Rawlings), creamy blush, very good; 
Mrs. Church (Church), yellow*, tinged with amber, a fine flower; 
Miss Pressly (Turner), blush, tipped with purple, small; General 
Havelock (Fellows), bright rosy-scarlet, a fine large flower ; Marion 
(Fellow's), blush, laced with rosy- purple ; Miss Watts (Turner), 
white, tolerable; Mark Antony (Salter), amber, deeply striped with 
scarlet-crimson, very distinct and very good ; Canary (Fellows), light 
yellow', a very great flower; Cherub (Holmes), orange-amber, good 
form ; Goldfinaer (Tumor), deep golden yellow', very large, but 
second-rate ; Flirt (Holmes), nankeen, striped with crimson, but low 
in the eye; Papilio (Turner), salmon, striped with rosy-crimson, a 
promising flower ; Sir James Watts deep scarlet, very neat ; Major 
Fellows (Grant), very fine, in the way and colour of Mr. Seldon ; 
Village Gem (Green), white laced, with rose tips, neat but small ; 
Invincible, brilliant amber orange, laced with scarlet, distinct in 
colour and of tolerable form; Marchioness of Aylesbury, blush, 
laced with rosy-purple, large and good ; Tiger, dull red, striped with 
maroon, distinct in colour, but second-rate only; Mrs. Hamilton, 
white, laced and striped with rosy purple, small and flat ; Lady do 
Vesci, salmon-buff, tipped w'ith purple, tolerably good; Favourite, 
blush striped with puique, a loose flower; Gladstone (Keyns), bright 
orange-scarlet, large and good; Alice Downie, a good white; Mrs. 
Seacoal, bronzy orange, striped with deep crimson, flat and second* 
rate. 

There were several trays of cut Soses i principally from Messrs. 
Epps, Francis, Mitchell, Paul, and Cutbush, and of Asters there 
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were forty-fire trays of twenty-four blooms, remarkable for size and 
good form ; they attracted great admiration, especially from the ladies. 

The Water Lilies, plants, and shrubs in the Crystal Palace are 
doing extremely well, and 'everything is kept in first-rate order, 
worthy of this -splendid establishment. The Wellingtonia gigantea 
lately put up here, together with the young specimens, drawings, 
and photographs of it, give us an idea of its magnificence in its 
native forests, and is viewed with wonder by all who behold it. The 
grounds and beds were, notwithstanding the advanced period of the 
season, looking gay, with Scarlet Geraniums , Shrubby Calceolarias , 
Dahlias , pegged down, etc. It is worth a visit to the Crystal Palace 
were it merely to see the style in which the bedding plants are dis- 
posed ; some beds of mixed Asters , of Fuchsia coralina, edged with 
variegated Geraniums , of variegated Ageratum very distinct, the 
foliage edged and striped with sulphur, contrasting well with 
the light-blue flowers of Tom Thumb Geranium , edged with varie- 
gated Alyssum, of variegated Geranium , and yellow Calceolarias edged 
with purple Verbenas — all looked extremely well, and had it not 
been for the almost constant rain, that fell on two out of the three 
days of the exhibition, would have greatly heightened the enjoyment 
of the numerous visitors. 


THE NEW WINTER GARDEN OF MESSRS. WEEKS 
AND CO., CHELSEA. 

ESSRS. WEEKS, the eminent horticultural archi- 
tects, of King’s Road, Chelsea, having, as some of 
our readers are no doubt aw are, recently completed 
the erection of a house, termed a u Winter Ganien,” 
we w r ere invited to inspect the same, and feel bound 
mony to its perfect adaptability to the purpose in- 
tended, as woll as to the good taste displayed in its plan and con- 
struction. The erection is entered through a conservatory from the 
King’s-road, and covers a space of about twenty-five yards by thirty. 
On one side is a large stove and on the other a greenhouse, with seed 
and waiting-rooms in front. The Winter Garden is a very ornamental 
building, and the interior space is laid out in four raised beds of 
considerable size, with a circular one in the centre ; the latter is 
now (August 20th) occupied by Japan Lilies , with a fine specimen 
of Araucaria excelsa in the middle, and the four corner beds are 
filled with Camellias , Orange trees , Azaleas, Fuchsias, Humea elegant, 
Agapanthas , scarlet and variegated Geraniums, etc. The beds are 
each raised a foot or more above the level of the floor, the sides 
banked up with turf, and edged with Lycopodium . The spaces 
between the beds afford plenty of room for walking about, and the 
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construction of tlio building is such as to give the whole a light, and 
remarkabh cheerful appearance 

The Winter Garden, together 'with all the house in this nursery 
are heated by one boiler, supplying about 7000 feot of pipe, and 
capable of maintaining am desired amount of heat at n very low 
cost 

The inspection of Messrs Wet k s’ Winter Garden will afford much 
gratification to e\ery one interested in the progress of Horticulture, 
as a proof we hate but to point out that it lias already been visited 
by a great number ot practical gardeners, the principal nurserymen, 
and main of the nobility and gentn. 
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Trentham and its Gardens, with ten Illustrations on wood. London : 
Piper, Stephenson, and Spence, pp. 80. Price Is. 

little work contains an historical account of Tren- 
HKr tham, with a description of its ducal house, park, and 
gardens. We are sorry to see so limited an account 
Jig - of the latter, however, especially where there is so much 
room for description. In a future edition we hope to see 
some typographical errors corrected, especially in the names of 
plants. 

The author states, p. 30, 

<c The pardons (comprising an area of about sixty-five acres) of this princely esta- 
blishment have, within the recollection of men still living, undergone a complete change, 
and especially within the last twenty years. lief ore that time they do not appear to 
have excelled in any particular manner the gardens of other large estates, or to have 
attracted more attention than is usually bestowed upon fciieh establishments by occa- 
sional visitors.” 

The following is our author’s description of the grounds: — 

“ The Terrace Garden is composed of several raised beds of wrought stone of various 
forms and treatment. The cent it of each of the largest is occupied by large marble 
vases, and the smaller ones b\ bronze statues, surrounded by alternate lines of the 
flowcr-oMhc-dav , golden chain, and other Geraniums Verbenas, Lobelia, etc. The elegant 
Hitmen aKo rout i ihute* it «• graceful outlines to the general effort. In each windows 
of the lower *dot\ of the Hall is n (’liinn-eovered box with n variety of Geraniums. 
The pavement is composed of slate, bordered by dag stones ; and a balustrade divides it 
from the parterre. Tins garden contains a selection of bronze statuary, consisting of 
The Wounded Fawn, Mercury, Venus, Atalnutu and Hippomencs, etc. Such objhets 
contribute a fine effect to gardens of this description, and with vases, urns, and other 
works of a classic order, relieve and enrich the general features of picturesque land- 
scape. 

“ The Private Con-ervatory opens to this garden. The walls arc covered with 
trellis-work, over which cluster masses of Coho' n scainlrns and Passion Flower, which 
descending from the roof in long lines, have a very pretty effect. The borders art' also 
covered with Camellias, Fuchsias, etc., and the ventilation is regulated by ornamental 
baskets with trailing plants. There are several Orange tno in tubs, and a fine speci- 
men of* the Scaforthia elegans. This house, with the corridors connected with it, 
contains numerous specimens of lichen and ferns. Of the latter the collection is rare, con- 
sisting of Pteris tivmnla, Aspidium molle, Aspidiutn patens, Polypodium auremn, Davil- 
lia, dccompositum, Pleehiiuin oeeideutale, Itlcchnum eorcov o.Icumj, Adiantum formosum, 
etc. There is a small garden between the corridor and the main wall laid out in raised 
beds with Geranium, Calceolaria, etc. 

“ The Parterre is about two feet % below the level of the Terrace Garden, and the 
stops leading from it flunked by bronze figures and antique urns. It is about eighty 
yards square, nml divided by broad gravel walks, with stone borders, into large com- 
partments. The inner one is a circle, laid out in small cipher beds, with gravel paths 
and lines of turf converging to a circular basin containing a fountain —the three graces. 
This series of beds are arranged and planted with flowers, to represent a peacock’s tail. 
They arc surrounded by a small band of Verbenas, of differcut varieties, and the basin 
is bordered by groups of the Humca; the effect of the sparkling water falling on this 
floral circle is, by comparison, very beautiful. There are four large compartments, laid 
out in numerous beds, the centre being a fine and graceful scroll ; and each division is, 
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in its entire arrangement, a counterpart of the other. The flowers used in their deco* 
ration consists principally of Geraniums, Treutham rosy* scarlet, flower-of-the-day, 
golden chain ana other varieties ; Verbenas, Lobelias, Hoses, Calceolaria, Sanitaria, 
Calabrica, Forget-me-not, Petunias, etc. Each plot is further ornamented with Cypress 
and Iriah Yew, and in the centre of each, on a granite pedestal, stands a fine antique 
white marble va9e. The divisions between the beds wore formerly composed of gravel, 
but a much more effective and refreshing contrast has lately been ensured by laying 
them down with turf. The outer borders, are of a chain pattern, formed of box edgings 
laid down with variegated gravel. The small beds, from which rise at regular intervals, 
a Cypress, are plauted with flowers of a similar character to the other parts of the 
garden. The east and west sides are bounded by a low wall, the north and south by 
balustrades, and in the four angles arc the Conservatory, Dining-room, and two Italian 
temples, containing mythological statues. The whole of the balustrades are ornamented 
by lines of vases, with flowers, chiefly Geraniums. Wherever a recess, or a point 
favourable for floral display, or the introduction of objects of art, presents it-elf, it is not 
neglected ; but there is no wholesale grouping, no gaudy preteusion, to be seen. If 
the eye rests upon any individual object, or ranges over the whole area, it is struck with 
nothing repulsive to good taste ; everywhere it is harmonious, glowing, and beautiful . 
In the winter time some of the beds arc planted with dwarf evergreens, such as Rhodo- 
dendrons, Ericas, Menziesias, etc.; and when the first genial beams of a spring morn- 
ing fall across it— sometimes even through a thick crust of snow, every bed welcomes 
its hopeful ray with the first pure offerings of the floral world — the Suowdrop and 
Crocus. 

** Between the Parterre and the Park are masses of shrubbery, consisting of Holly, 
various of the Conifcra family, Rhododendrons of several colours, Azalea, Thoms, etc. ; 
and the Hollies and Thoms, with others, arc in many instances covered with Honey- 
suckle, wild Roses, and Clematis, which impart a very tine and pretty effect to the 
different groups. Numerous grassy glades run here and there, and form a succession 
of very interesting walks, the borders being planted with heath*, and enlivened by a 
great variety of native flowers. The terrace fronting the private apartments is reached 
by some ranges of steps on which stain! several ornamental baskets with flowers, and 
it is further embellished by two large antique bronze vases. In front of the orangery 
ornamented by an iron gilt railing, is another garden, with a Cupid fouutain in the 
centre, aud planted in a simple, but very effective manner. Stretching towards the 
lake are some beautiful glades beneath large trees, in some instances crossed by a ser- 
pentine border of -Forget-me-not, intended to represent a rivulet. This happy idea — 
so simple, yet so natural -looking — is due to the Duchess of Sutherland, and was first 
realized some years ago at Lilleshall, in Shropshire. The surface of these glades is 
broken here and there by gentle undulation*, and intersected by beds of the simple 
Periwinkle, from which rise some fine specimens of the Araucaria imbricata. There 
it also a beautiful tree, the Magnolia tripctalu, and some thorns decked in the bor- 
rowed plumes of wild Roses. Some ancient forest trees contribute to the interest of 
the scene. 

** The steps leading from the Parterre to the Italian Gardens arc very fine; * their 
form is bow-like, the edge of stone, and the space between each, which gradually 
descends and is composed of gravel, varies from five to seven feet. They are six in 
number, and have a stately appearance/ The Italian Gardens are universally 
admired for their descriptive beauty, and the excellent arrangement of the materials of 
which they are composed. They occupy about ten acres, and are divided into large 
compartments by broad gravel walks. The central one is about 200 yards long, and 14 
wide ; and down its entire length and the parallel walks on each side of it range well-kept 
lines of Portugal Lanrel in large tubs, and trained so oh to represent Orange trees. 
There are also in the centre of each of the six compartments fountains of a simple 
character, the large ones throwing a single jet of water upwards of twenty-five feet. 
The excavations are well kept, the turf being of a mossy and rich character. 

M The borders of each of the beds, which arc plauted with the greatest regard to 
Wmony both in height and colour, arc formed of yew, barbeny, dwarf oak, etc. The 
walks art kept free from weeds, and made solid and clear-looking by being well 
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dressed each spring with boiling water and salt — a machine invented by Mr. Fleming 
being used for that purpose. The whole of the turf, where it is possible to be got at, 
is kept in order by a mowing-machine drawn by one horse, which cuts and collects the 
grass at the same time. It is a capital instrument, and of the greatest utility where 
there is such a large surface of turf to be mown. The east and west sides of the gardens 
are raised into a terrace, on which staud several Maltese vases and polished granite 
seats. Down the trellis*walk on the east are placed on terms allegorical busts of the 
four seasons ; and between them a range of ornamented baskets surmounted by a zinc 
band painted green, which forms a capital contrast to the white baskets and the foliage 
of the flower-of-the-day Geranium with which they are decorated, and is further ser- 
viceable by allowing more soil to the roots. The beds running the entire length of 
the trcllis-walk, are planted with gay, flowering plants of the usual order, and presents 
a glowing and rich appearaucc against the foliage of the climbers that rise from amongst 
them. 

“ The trcllis-walk was erected in the year 1843. 4 It is composed of iron, 140 yards 
long and about 16 feet high, over which clusters of Roses, Woodbine, Clematis, Ivy, 
the fine foliage of the Aristolochia sipho, and numerous other flowering plants and 
creepers luxuriate. Standing at the southern end, the view from it is most charming, 
and well adapted for artistic treatment, embracing portions of the park, wood, lake, 
and islands, with the bay and its groups of beech and horse-chesnut. Each end of the 
walk contains three entrances, and is raised much higher than the other part ; and down 
each side are oval windows.' 

“ * At the extremity of the central walk of the Italian Gardens, abutting on the 
lake, and on a stone pedestal surrounded by four smaller ones, at present unoccupied, stands 
a remarkably fine colossal bronze east of Perseus and Medusa. This is the only bronze 
copy of the original extant, and as a work of art its \ulue is great. The work displays 
great power and truthfulness of expression. Perseus, flushed with triumph, is repre- 
sented holding the head of Medusa by its snaky locks the moment after decapitation, 
and surveying in his shield the reflection of that fatal face on which he dared not rest 
his naked eye.' ” 

The Common Objects of the Sea Shore . By the llcv. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F.L.S., etc., 12mo, pp. 132. London: Routledge & Co. 
Price 1*. plain, 3$. Gd. coloured. 

Another neat little work on marine subjects and aquariums lias 
been forwarded to us for review. It is simply a popular account of 
“ The Common Objects of the Sea Shore,” and restricted to those 
objects which every visitor to the sea-side is sure to find on every coast. 
The book is written in a very plain and entertaining style, *and its 
illustrations (by Mr. Sowerby) are very truthful. 

Visitors to the sea-side, who are fond of sea-wceds and the natural 
history of the domains of salt water, should buy this little w’ork as a 
coast companion, and they will be certain of reaping a harvest of 
solid information that will repay thorn a hundredfold for the outlay. 
Aquarians should also add the work to their library, by all means. 
Having but recently noticed other works of this class, we do not 
feel at liberty to give extracts as a specimen of the work, lest we 
should be taking up too large a space with this subject, however 
interesting it may be. 

Four Lectures on Farmyard Manure, Artificial Manures, Barren 
and Fertile Soils , etc. By Dr. Augustus Voelcker, F.C.S., 
etc., etc. London : Ridgway, pp. 72. Price Is. 6 

Under the above title we have much valuable information on a 

A A 
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subject of the greatest importance — the chemistry of soils and 
manures, from the pen of one of the most able agricultural chemists 
and analysists of our day ; — a work that should be in the hands of 
every person interested in the subject, and gardeners are especially 
so. The book will well repay perusal, and we regret we have not 
space to transfer some of its more important remarks to our pages. 


NOTES OX NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

t *^% I0LA rEDrXCULATA - AV. Ord. Jlohrierr.— 
^ r - Douglas, tin* eminent though ill-fated botanical 
collector, wa> the first to di>co\er this pretty violet, in 
California, only a short period before the occurrence 
- VV.r^- 0 f tht al accident which led to his death in the 

Sandwich Islands. It has subsequently been rc-diseovered by Mr. 
Lobb, who forwarded seeds, and dried specimens, to Messrs. Veit eh; 
plants were shown by the latter at the Horticultural Society’s late 
exhibition, and excited marked interest. It requires the protection 
of a frame, and flowers in Ma\ ; the blossoms are a rich golden 
yellow, from an inch to an inch and a half across; the throe lower 

i >etals marked with <mall red streaks around the eye; the upper ones 
lave a large blotch of the name t ixit at tin* back of the petals, the 
front surface being of an uniform golden tint : the foot-stalks are 
from six to ten inches long, and tin* plant rather compact in habit. 
(Hot. Mat/ 5001.) 

10L kuoDODENDiiON cuopiitLLt M. Xat. Ord. Ericacea . — 
The heads of bloom are close, and tin* flowers white, with rather 
pointed petals ; this species is not remarkable for the size of its 
flowers, and possesses the habit of sending out shoots from the 
corymbs of blossoms, which detracts considerably from its other 
good qualities. It is a native 4 of Bhotan, whence seeds were trans- 
mitted by Mr. Booth, to Mr. Nuttall, of Nut grove, Rainlull, with 
whom, as also at Kew, it flowered in Mav of the present year. (Bof. 
Mag.. 5002 ) 

105. Dkndhobium nobile; var. pallwiflohum. Nat. Ord. 
Orchidacca \ — A pale variety of the well-know n, handsome, 1). nobilr , 
to which the present is very inferior, being destitute of the rich spot 
on the labollurn in the species alluded to. In size, and some other 
particulars, the flowers closely resemble each other. ( Hot . Mag.^ 5003.) 

106. Azalea occidentals. Nat. Ord. Ericace#.— The present 
is the only one of this genus that has, up to the present time, bmi 
detected westwards of the Rocky Mountains in North America, and 
is an inhabitant of California; dried specimens from Messrs. Douglas 
and Hartweg were received some years ago, and, in the absence of 
living plants, it waa considered to ne identical with A . calendularea, 
from which, however, it is now seen to differ, more especially in 
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colour. Tho blossoms are white, with a yellowish streak in the 
upper petals, and a few tinges of red on their outer surface ; in the 
heads of bloom, and form of flowers, it bears a resemblance to the 
Ghent Azaleas. Messrs. Veitch possess plants that were raised 
from seed sent by Mr. Wra. Lobb, which have bloomed in their 
nursery, ( Bot . Mag., 5005.) 

107. Agave densielora. Nat.Ord. Amaryllidea . — Two unnamed 
Agaves have bloomed during the present year in the succulent house 
at Kew, but when and from whence received is uncertain, but sup- 
posed to be from Mexico. One of these has been named by Sir Wm. 
] looker A. densijlora , and does not appear to have been described 
before by any author. The scape bearing the flowers grows six feet 
high, and is an inch thick, surmounted with a dense he^d of blos- 
soms, pale green, changing to yellow, furnished with stamens and 
pistils of a rich purple colour, the whole making a singular appear- 
ance ; the leaves are large, thick, and fleshy, slightly spinose at the 
margin, and of a deep green, but not glaucous. {Bot. Mag., 5 000.) 

108. Gkevillea alpestius. Nat. Ord. Proteacece . — From the 
mountainous districts of South Australia, where it grows as a large 
shrub ; with us it is a plant of small size, but hears its pretty 
blossoms of red and yellow in great profusion. While in its native 
localities it flowers throughout the year. It requires greenhouse 
cultivation, and is worthy a place in every collection. {Bot. Mag., 
5007.) 


NEW AND SELECT GARDEN HYBRIDS. 

OLLYHOCK, Queen or the Whites (Paul's) — 
One of the finest whites we ever saw. The flower is 
perfect in form, of extra size, and the spikes closely set 
with blooms, long and broad. This is really a white 
Hollyhock, being entirely free from all stains of green 
or sulphur. Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt, have raised some flowers of 
first-rate merit, and this appears to be equal, or superior to any. 

73. H. Primrose Perfection (Paul’s).— Colour delicate prim- 
rose-yellow ; form excellent, and spikes fine. A very distinct show’ 
flower. 

74. H. Avalanche (Paul’s). — This is another pure white flower, 
hut the petals are not sufficiently smooth enough to make it a first- 
class bloom for exhibition, although it is a fine variety for the border, 
bearing immense spikes of bloom. 

75. H. Village Maid (Paul’s). — Raised from “ Beauty of 
Cheshunt, ,, which it resembles in size and form ; colour crimson- 
peach. An excellent show flower. 

7(5. H. Nebulum (Paul’s). — A useful smooth flower ; chocolate, 
or purple blush ; veined.* 

77. Picotee, Ada Marx (Smith s). — Mr. W. Smith, jun., of 
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Alpine Cottage, Darlington, has originated some first-class Picotees, 
of which this is one. Ada Mary is a light-edged red ; the petals 
smooth, and of great substance ; the marking well confined to the 
margin; the white is as pure as Marris’s Prince of Wales, and 
without a single speck ; the marginal colour crimson-red. 

78. P. Lauretta (Smith s). — A medium edged red, similar to 
Mrs. Norman ; the petals very smooth, of fine substance, very pure, 
and free from spots ; the colour well confined to the margin ; the 
first blooms are sufficiently heavy to compete in the Heavy lied class, 
the laterals somewhat lighter in the marking. Lauretta is exceed- 
ingly constant, and of* unexceptional habit. 

80. P. Eva (Smith’s). This is a seedling from Venus, crossed 
with Mrs. ^Barnard. Like the former, it is a delicate sulphur when 
it first opens, but soon becomes very pure ; the back petals large 
and deep. Eva is a light-edged rose, of good substance, smooth, and, 
like each of the above, the colour is well confined to the margin, and 
in tint resembles Mrs. Barnard. Ada Mary took first and second 
prizes in class showing at York, when only two blooms were staged, 
August 5th. Lauretta took first prize at Manchester, August 19th, 
as the best light red ; and also received a first -class certificate. Eva 
was placed first at Manchester, beating Mrs. Barnard, Mrs. Turner, 
and all the other light roses. 


FLOBICULTLTtAL OPERATIONS FOR OCTOBER, 

ix tuj: i'lowi:k gardkx. 

Gene rat. Operations. — Border Plant*, cut down or pull up such an arc decayed ; 
protect Mich an are rather Under or half-hardy, with leaves or fern. Composts, as la*t 
month, turn tin in over otea-ionallv in frosty went her. Cuttings, plant. Edging* 
trim, and lay down new. Evergreens, plant and dress. Flower-beds and Borders, dig 
over ami dress, being ran ful to avoid injury to bulbs and other plants, with decayed 
foliage. Grass, mow and roll; lay down turf. Hedge*, trim. Leaies, gather, and 
sweep from walks and lawn* ; store up tor compost. Planting , this is an ex eel lent time 
for. Prune , generally. Seeds, gather as they ripen. Shelter all tender plants or 
shrubs on the first indication of frost. Sticks, place to bulbs and plants whose foliage 
is decayed. Trench ali vacant ground. 

Cultural Department. — A! pint* and Pock-plants, towards the middle of the 
month, according to the weather, the whole should undergo a good cleautuug, rut off 
decayed leaves, and stir the soil about them. Anemones , this is decidedly the best time 
for plauting, the soil should be friable loam, well intermixed with course sand, and leaf 
mould ; the bed should be eighteen inches deep, and in a sheltered part of the garden ; 
it should be protected from rains by a covering over it, to keep it tolerably dry for 
planting. Put in the tubers in rows six inches apart, and cover them two inches with 
the soil. When planted, cover the bed with a stratum of leaves or fern, as a protection 
from fro*t ; remove it when the plants appear. Annuals , pull up those that have gone 
out of bloom. Biennials and Perennials, cut down the flower stems of such as are 
out of bloom, unless seed be wanted; those that are rather tender should have a pro- 
tect ion of haves, ltouraidias, as soon as frost appears take up with balls of earth to 
th»' roots, and pot them. Bulbs, plant out for a succession towards the close, of the 
month. Chrysanthemums, take up such as are for in-door blootn, or in pots ; they may 
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be placed in a frame, and from thence transferred to the Greenhouse (see Greenhouse 
department). Dahlias , save seed from the best varieties only. Fuchsias, plants estab- 
lished in beds should be protected with a stratum of dry leaves or old tanners’ bark to 
the depth of six inches, which should also be covered with a little soil to prevent being 
scattered by wind. Guernsey Lilies, in beds, should have a thick covering of dry leaves 
for a protection. Hollyhocks , collect seed as it ripens, and cut down steins as last 
mouth. If the new shoots of plants cut down lost month be strong enough, it is a 
good time to put in cuttings. Towards the close of the month put a covering of dry 
leaves round the plants in the border, a few inches thick, and over these a layer of road 
sand, forming a slope round the plants, so that too much moisture may not get to the 
roots during winter. The general stock of struck plants in pots out of doors, should be 
taken into the frame towards the close of the month. Honeysuckles and Jasmines , etc,, 
prune and train, also dig over the ground arouud the roots. Hyacinths , prepare the 
beds, taking out the earth to the depth of two feet, and filling up with a mixture of half 
sandy loam, and half rich rotten dung well incorporated, to which should be added a 
handful of salt. Iu ten days, when the bed has settled, plant the bulbs four inches deep, 
and eight inches asunder. Lilium lancifolium, when the soil has become dry shake 
out the bulbs, and remove the dead stem, twisting it gently out. Part such bulbs as 
require it, and cut away old roots, llepot iu the same compost as recommended in 
March, and plunge in ashes under a south wall. Lily of the Valley , divide and replant. 
Penistemon speewsum , last year’s plants may be put out iu the border, being protected 
in wet weather bv a hand-glass. Pinks , make beds and put in plants ; the soil should 
he composed of fresh loam, with un equal proportion of cow -dung two years old; the 
beds should be raised, and convex in the middle to throw off excess of wet. Polyan- 
thuses , those iu the open ground should have a hollow tile placed over them to protect 
them ; those iu pots plunged in a north border must be preserved from heavy rains by 
mats over hoops, or by sashes. Ranunculuses , plant for early spring. Roses that 
have been budded should have the b ram lies of the stock shortened to eight or ten inches 
long, by the end of the mouth, as soon as the sap has “gone down.” Salvia patens , 
cut them down and take up on a dry dax , shake off the soil and let them lay for a few 
daxs in a dry shed, next pack them closely in a rather deep box, and fill up the space 
with peat, in layers, cohering the whole with rough peat oxer the top. They may be 
preserved through the winter iu a dry cellar or other convenient place. Trees and 
Shrubs, this is a good time to plant or remote them. Tulips , sow seed iu beds pre- 
pared for its reeept ion, it should he protected from frost by la) ers of leaves or mats ; 
when carefully attended to, the plants will appear above ground by the middle of 
February. Duuting may commence. 

IN TIIE GREENHOUSE, COLD FIT, AND FBAME. 

Gkxkru* Operations. — Air must be admitted on all favourable occasions in the 
day time, more sparingly at night. Clean the pots, and /op-dress all plants as they arc 
introduced into the pits and houses. Plants of tender habit should generally be taken 
into their winter quarters this month, the hardier sorts may be deferred till about the 
end of the period. fVafrr more sparingly, except in the case of plants whose blooming 
sea>on is coming on, as Chrysanthemums and eat hj Camellias. Keep all erections neat 
aud clean ; and have protecting materials at hand in case of frost. 

Oltural Department in the Colo Fit and Frame.— Alpines, keep clear 
of weeds, and stir up the surface soil; n moderate supply of water should be given, the 
best time is curly in the morning, that it may drain away before night conies on. Auri- 
culas , place in their winter quarters on the first approach of unfavourable weather ; 
remove dead leaves nud keep clean ; if a frame be not prepared for their reception, they 
may he placed in a shed facing the south, and well protected from driving rains or 
wind ; here they may remain until the end of N ox ember. They will not require a mat 
in front at night, since it matters not hoxv cold the xveather be, if the plants are kept 
dry. Water sparingly every four or five days. Campanula pynmidalis , os soon as out 
of llowcr, turn the plants out of pot, and cut the root* into as many pieces as you 
desire to have plants $ place live or six pieces into a forty -eight sized pot, half filled 
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with good mould; after watering, place them in a box frame. Carnation* and Picotees, 
early in the mouth place in their winter quarters, where they ore to remain till spring. 
As heavy rains often occur in autumn, have the plauts protected overhead, to save them 
from the certain injury they would otherwise sustain by water lodging in the centre, or 
the bottom of the leaves. If, during winter, dark spots or blotches of mildew' appear 
on the leaves, immediately dust over and under with sulphur. Cinerarias, continue to 
pot, and remove to the cold pit. Cyclamens, pot, and iutrodnee to the cold pit, plung- 
ing them up to the rim in cold ashes ; in mild weather the glasses should be taken off, 
but by night protection from frost is indispensable, as well as from cold winds by day. 
Fuchsias, pot off cuttings put in last month when sutiieiently strong, tiding large sixty- 
sized pots; set them in a frame for the winter, and when they begin to grow' again, 
piuch off the leading shoots to make bushy plants. Guernsey Lilies , those in pots 
should be kept from frost by bringiug them into the eold pit by the middle of the 
month. Ixuts, S parasites, ete., plant the bulbs in pots to the deptli of about an 
inch, and set them in the eohl pit . Jjylelias, Herbaceous, take up with a moderate 
ball of soil to each, pot, and place in the frame, when they should be preserved through 
the winter in a rather tin state. Mignonette, for irinter , rejmt into eight-inch pots 
for blooming; still stop them, bring them into the cold pit towards the middle of the 
month. In December you will he in possession of short, stiff-jointed, and nicely grow’n 
plauts. yirotiana, pot otr’plant- into sixty -sired jxds, arid place in the eold pit, where 
they may remain till spring. Primroses, Chinese, remove to the frame, placing them 
in a light, airy situation, a* near the glass an possible. Care must be taken in watering 
them through the winter, to keep the leaves dry . or the plants will damp off. Stocks, 
Intermediate, repot in forty -eights, in the same sod a* b< fore, then place in the cold 
pit or frame, where they may remain through the winter. Allow all air possible, to keep 
them dwarf. Remove all dead leaves that are likely to cause damp. Tussifayo 
fragrant, it will be observed that every plant will haw formed a bold, swelling flower 
bud ; by keeping a few' plants in a eold pit, the mm anion of a supply may be kept tip 
till March. / Tv bt'/ias, place the plants in a cold pit, near the glass; gradually reduce 
the supply of water, and avoid damp; fumigate and dust with flowers of sulphur to 
prevent mildew. 

Cultural Department in THE Greenhouse. — Azaleas, brine into the house, 
if not already done, see to the drainage of the pots, and give a top dressing previously ; 
attend to watering. Camellias, mm last month's i nst met ions ; should the plants be 
t<x» thickly vet with buds, thin them out, attend to watt ring, and syringe occasionally. 
ChrysantheMumx, bring m such as arc for in-door bloom. Put off, and bring in doors, 
about the middle of the month, the lav ers that are now ready, it sometime* occurs 
that tin grmi-tl) a'tucks the plants as «non as tin v are housed ; on the t wuing of the 
day it i.- first seen, strongly In impair thun with tobacco, and repeat it mi tin rv» ung 
of the third day. Cineraria x may 1/e brought in at the uul ot the mouth, if r idevv 
appears, du«t with -uiphur. Tho-e for » vhibitioii will bun fit by a shift. Ptluryontutns 
shift, repot and stop, as required; R<tp the house dry for thun, and well amd, water 
in moderation. Roses, in pots, s|i« add ail b« brought in for iar!y bloom, slut t a,s re- 
quired, pruning the old roots. Succulents should have but wry little wuter. 

IN THE RTOVE. 

General Operations. — Air , admit during fine days, also a little at night, if the 
temperature be not too low'. Iiark-leds, torn and renew. Compost, Decayed leaves, 
Insects, and Shade, a* last month. Syringe ouaMoimlly. Top-dress, anil keep pots 
clean. Water should be given with a sparing hand, unless to such plants as arc coining 
into bloom. 

Cultural Department. — Achimenes, as 1,,-t month. Ges fieri as and Gloxinias, 
a* la<t month al*n. Orchids, temperature for them* may be kept from about So by 
day, to 70’ at. night, and for the Mexican bou-r ten duTir* lower ; m ringe occasionally . 
Succulent* should have very little water. Winter- blooming plants, continue to encourage 
by every menus. 
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GrNERiUM argenteum. — T he Pampas Grass is a striking plant. I have a 
specimen now in “ flower ** in my garden, growing freely in good loamy soil, and forming 
a fine tuft four feet through, bearing fourteen flowering stem", a* thick as a large cane, 
and near twelve feet high. The tufts at the extremity of the stem* are about a 
foot and a half loug, and have nu elegant silvery appearance. The leaves measure 
(some of them) nine feet in length, and bend gracefully downward*. The plant is in 
a sheltered corner, backed by a wall covered with ivy, against which its pale silvery 
looking foliage and tufts have a very distinct and exotic look. This is a plant that 
will look well in a shrubbery, or on a Iawu ; near a clump of rock a or k it would also be 
quite in character. — J . 1), 

Canariva o \ meant la. — T his very showy deciduous herbaceous greenhouse plant 
is one which should, 1 think, be put in the list of “neglected plants,” as it is but 
rarely met with in collection*, at least in private ones. The flowers are really very 
pretty, like nu orange Campanula, marked very delicately with red veins, and borne at 
the extremity of every branch. The leaves and stems are of a lead-coloured green, and 
the entire plant forms a spreading bush of some four feet high. It flourishes in loam 
and peat, mixed with a small portion of sand and leaf mould ; the pot should be well 
drained, and when out of flower it want" verv little water. A rather warm situation 
in the greenhouse suit" it well, and in "uch a place it will flower for a long time, and 
secure plenty of admirers. — Cfericiw, 

Oiu iiih loMsUoknu. — A lthough introduced to our country so far back as ISIS 
tins continues to be a scarce plant, for what reason I do not know, as there is nothing 
peculiarly ditlieult m its management , and tho"e persons who have a taste for modest, 
pretty plant" of this clas", will find it a very desirable species, as it will keep in bloom 
lor two or three month". The propt r time for potting i" the present month, and the 
most n*( till compost is libry peat, with leaf mould, and a little gritty "arid ; three or 
four bulbs should he planted m a thirty -two-si/cd pot, well draiued. They should be 
net in a cold pit, ami trust carefully excluded ITitil the bulb" b**giu to push they 
should 1« kept quite dry, when they may have water given by degrees; and at all 
turn* avoid witting the leaves. The blooming period i" from November to April, and 
if a few bulbs are putrid in succession, they may be had in flower for a very long 
period. The flowers are purple, black, and cream-coloured ; the name signifies “long 
horned/’ alluding to the length of the sepals. — D. K, 

Ciutkkion of Cvrwtion. -The flower should be not less than two and a 
half inches across. The guard or lower petals broad, thick, and smooth on the outside, 
free tram notch or serrature, and lap over each other sutt'n ii ntly to form a circular 
roseate flower; each row of petal" should be smaller than the row immediately under 
it ; th< re should not he less than three rows of petals, laid regularly, and the centra 
should form a good bold crown. The petals should be still*, aud slightly cupped. The 
ground should be pure snow-white, without specks; the stripes of colour should be 
clear and distinct, not running into each other, nor confused, but dense, smooth at the 
edges, and well-defined. The colours should be bright and clear, whatever they may 
be ; if there are two, the darker one cannot be too dark, or form too strong a contrast. 

ith scarlet the perfection would be a black ; with pink there cannot lie too deep a 
crimson ; with lilac, or light purple, the second colour cannot be too dark a purple. If 
the colours run into the white aiul tinge it, or the white is uot pure upon it, the fault is 
very great ; pouucy spots or specks are highly objectionable. The pod of the bloom 
should be loug uud large, to enable the flower to bloom without bursting it; but this is 
rare; they generally require to be tied about half- wav, and the upper part of the calyx 
opened down to the tie at each division ; yet there arc some which scarcely require auy 
assistance, and this is a very cstimublc quality. l)m]ualijica1iotts . — If there be any 
petal dead or mutilated. If there be any one petal in which there is no colour. If 
there be any one petal in which there is no white. If a pod be slit down to the sub- 
calix. If u guard petal he badly split. Notched edges arc glaring faults, for which no 
other excellence compensates. 
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Properties of a Good IIolyiiock. — There ore three essential qualities in a 
pood dower, which may be enumerated thus : — 1st. The diameter across the centre 
should not be lest* than three inches, and the outline not less than half a globe ; the 
florets of which it is composed should be thick, dense, whole on the edges and entirely 
free from fringe or serrature. 2nd. The principal or guard petal** should not extend 
more than from a quarter to half an inch brvoiid the outline of the centre : they should 
be thick aud flat, forming a circle, and entm ly free from notch or .-.creature. 3rd. Si/e is 
a distinct property ; when equal in other respects, the larger the better.—* Mr. Dmruie. 
The definition of a good flower, in my opinion, is as follows: — 1 .. 1 . It is indispen- 
sably necessary that the petal- be of good substance, the edges perfectly smooth aud 
even. 2nd. The florets occupying the centre must be compact, closely arranged, rising 
in the middle so as to make a half-globular form, with a stiff guard-petal extending 
about half an inch, or rather more, from the centre florets, 3rd. The arrangement of 
the flowers on the stem or spike ought not to be too thick or too thin. — Mr. IP. C hater. 
The essential qualifications of a good Hollyhock are: — 1st. Shape; this should 
be something less than half a ball. The flowers should be free from pockets, the 
anthers not seen. The petals should be five from indentation or notch. 2nd. Size ; 
the ball should be from one and a quarter to two and n half inches high, according to 
its diameter: the greater the diameter the greater should be the height. The diameter 
of the boll should ucht he less than two inches and a half. The guard-petals should 
extend from three-eighths to five-eighths of an inch bevwud the hall ; the larger the ball 
the greater should he the guard-petal. What we aim at i- proportion. The different 
parts of the flower should hear such relation to each other that the whole may be 
uniform, and in nothing offend. 3rd. Sub-tanee; the petal* should be thick and 
smooth. 4th. Spike ; this should never exceed se\ en fe<t. The longer the footstalks, 
in moderation, the bttter, as the bulk of the spike is in proportion to their length, ami- 
the greater the bulk the finer the object. — Mr. Parsons, iu “ An Hour with the Holly- 
hock” 

Tigkidia Pavonia and Com hiei.ora. — Thr difficulty so gcnrralh experienced 
in keeping these bulbs through the winter !*, I helievi, caused hv their being taken up 
too -oon, as they do not fully ripen in our climate before frost -et* in ; the most 
advisable plan, and one that 1 have proved successful, is to allow the bulbs to 
remain in the ground uutil the end of January, covering them with dry leaves, or 
litter so a* to keep the frost from them. At this period the) are taken up and potted, 
placed in gentle heat until the leaves have made some progress : after this they are 
transferred to the cool greenhouse or pit, until the early frosts are past, when they are 
planted out in the border with entire halls, being very sensitive to injury to their small 
roots; the) should not be covered with more than an inch of soil. In this way there 
will be few plans lost.-— C.3f. 

Botanic At. Mission to the Chinese Seas. -It having been considered by Sir 
Wm. Hooker a good opportunity for making botanical researches in the little known 
district* of the Chinese Seas, he has obtained Government consent and aid in forwarding 
a collector to accompany the steam ) acht “ Emperor,” designed as a present to the 
Emperor of Japan, which it is considered will afford an excellent opportunity for 
obtaining specimens of many fine plants from that im perfect!) explored country. After 
a short stay in Japan, Mr. Wilford (of the herbarium department, Kew), will he trans- 
ferred to the “Actason,” now engaged in a survey of the coast of Tartary, aud will 
hot anise the districts lying near the mouth of the. Amur, and in Corea. Mr. Wilford is 
expected to remain out three years on this most interesting exhibition. 

Hyacinths and Winter m;i.i»s. — These can be grown in buskets of moss with 
excellent eflect. The baskets may be varied in *hapc and size, painted green, or stained 
and varnished, according to the fancy of the amateur ; they must have the lower parts 
impervious to water, either by being made of metal, or by* having a china dish put in 
of the right size. This must be filled with sand, covered with a layer of moss, on which 
the bulbs are to be placed. If rooted liefore put in the plants will he more sure of a 
regular advancement. The whole should be covered with the best specimens of fresh 
green moss that can be procured, ami a moderate degree of moisture kept up in the 
whole mass. If the colours art* properly varied, these moss-baskets will prove beautiful 
objects,— W. P. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

BEDDING-PINK— ALBO-NIG11ICANS. 

I;1E Piuk has always been a favourite with the florist, 
and deservedly no ; with the poets also, who gave it the 
name A tos anfe, Dios anthos , “ Divine flower,” from 
which circumstance we have the generic name Dianthus. 
The French name for the Pink is (Eillet , signifying a 
little eve; and the English name Pink is nothing more than the Dutch 
word pink, signifying also an eye , the latter nation having been some 
time ago famous for their cultivation of this sweet flower. If we go 
back to the (lav s of Queen Elizabeth, we learn from Gerarde that the 
Pink was even then cultivated in its double state; and this is the 
first writer who calls it by the name of u Pink, or Wild Gillyflower.** 
Some years later, Parkinson, in his “ Paradisus/* enumerates twenty- 
live varieties in a lUt of such flowers as being cultivated in this 
country for a great length of period, are therefore considered as 
English flowers;’* and tells us also how they were great favourites in 
the time of his unhappy master, Charles the First. London and 
Wise were the first English nurserymen that we know of who directed 
special attention to the improvement of the Piuk, and in their “ Re- 
tired Gardener/* 1700, have devoted more space to the cultivation of 
this plant than to any other flower. 

Albo-niuiucans is a bedding variety, introduced to notice by M. 
Verschaffelt, of Ghent, who obtained the stock from M. de Taillasson, 
President of the Horticultural Society of Nancy. For bedding pur- 
oses it is a decided acquisition, and when more generally known will 
o extensively used ; the flowers aro of large size, ana remarkably 
full ; the colour a deep rich purple black, and the white margin clear 
and broad ; it is an abundant bloomer, fragrant, and the pods not 
much given to splitting. 
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the close of April. The treatment I pursue may, perhaps, bo de- 
tailed to the advantage of others less successful, and is as follows : — 
In the first place, the present is the season of the year in which 1 
prefer to shift my plants, as 1 am of opinion the Camellia makes 
more root in the winter than during any other period of the year — 
another reason that I would adduce in support of this treatment is, 
that when the plant comes into llower it has the strength of the un- 
exhausted soil to work in. At this period, (October) therefore, 1 shift 
the plants.and place them in their winter quarters, uliich in my case are 
their flowering quarters also, namely, a common greenhouse ; here 
they remain until they have done blooming. All the 1 winter I water 
the plants but sparingly till about the commencement of February, 
when, as the days get longer and the sun has increased power. 1 give 
more water, and continue to give a rather liberal supply until flower- 
ing time is past, after which i place them in a vinery, where the 
temperature is maintained from lift j -five to sixty degrees, and give 
water daily, whether they appear dry or not, so as to keep the soil 
damp both at the bottom and at the surface until the plants have 
made their wood and are showing buds, when I withdraw the water 
a little until they have set their flower-buds about the size of peas ; 
then I place them under a north wall, out of doors, still attending 
carefully to watering in moderation for three weeks or a month. 
After this they should not have much at a lime, nor so frequently, or 
the plants would be induced to start again and make a second growth, 
one of the causes of losing a great number of (lower-buds. 

The compost I prefer to pot m is made up of three parts good 
sandy loam, one part peat soil, and one part soot ; this mixture will 
he found to preserve the foliage of that dark green hue that is one of 
the chief beauties of a well-grown Camellia. 

The foregoing remarks arc* chief! v intended lbr those who cul- 
tivate the Camellia on a limited scale, and not for such as have a 
house devoted to the sole cultivation of this noble plant. Should 
you, Mr. Editor, afford them spare in jour excellent periodical, they 
may prove of service, and at no distant time 1 purpose forwarding 
for insertion a few additional observations. 


CAPE PELA KOONITMS. 

It V < LKIUCrs. 

OR some years those pretty plants were assiduously 
cultivated, and new varieties diligently sought after; — 
collectors were stmt out from some of our own nurse- 
ries to explore the districts of the Cape Colony for 
Pelargoniums and Heaths. Mr. Lee’s collectors were 
eminently successful in the introduction of numbers ; others were 
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great cultivators of them, and among these may be specially named, 
Messrs. Sweet and Colville ; the latter gentleman was the originator 
of a large collection. After a time the cultivation of Cape Pelargo- 
niums in a great measure ceased, and many species were all but lost 
altogether. 

Within the past few years attention has been re-directed to this 
interesting tribe, and their culture has again become popular. When 
we behold a good collection, in nice health, and well managed, we 
may justly feel surprised that they were ever treated with indiffer- 
ence, but such is tlie lot of more plants than one. When first made 
known, Cape Pelargoniums were grown in a very poor way ; it was 
usual to see them weakly, straggling, or stunted specimens ; but the 
science of the present day has reared nobler examples, and instead of 
a plant that would be considered almost a disgrace to an establish- 
ment of our time, we find them well grown, healthy, compact bushes, 
bearing a profusion of bloom. I have succeeded in making a toler- 
ably good collection un self, and have grown them with success. 
Some, of the fine species figured by Mr. Sweet in his “ Geraniacem ,” 
arc, L fear, lost, and we may ha\e to wait a considerable time before 
they are re-introdueed. Nevertheless 1 have gathered together a 
very interesting selection, and am always ready to add to the number. 
Before saying anything of my treatment, it may be as well to men- 
tion the names of such as i grow, which comprises the following: — 


Anemonefolium. 

Ardens. 

superbum. 

Bieolor roseuin. 

major. 

Bipinnatifidum. 
Blandfordianum. 
Campylia elegans. 
Comptonium roseum. 
Elegans. 

superbum. 

Erect urn. 

Eehinatum album. 

purpureum. 

Elatum. 

Elexuosum. 


Eormosissimum. 

Pulgidum. 

Glaucifolium. 

Glaucum. 

Holosericum, 

Jenkinsoni. 

Phymanthus tricolor. 

Pinnatifidum. 

Quinquevulnerum. 

Keniforme. 

Sanguineum. 

Seleetum. 

Semperflorens. 

Ternatum. 

Tricolor major: 


The compost I use is made up as follows : — One part turfy- 
loam and two parts peat soil, mixed with a small proportion of cow- 
dung from an old heap, thoroughly decomposed, resembling friable 
black soil, and a similar quantity of silver sand. Eor drainage 
(which should bo open and free), I* use lumps of charcoal mixed with 
small crocks, and when tho specimens are shifted into large sixes, I 
mix a little of tho draining material w ith the compost also, in order 
to make it more open. Commencing with tho period w hen the plants 
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have done blooming, my treatment is as follows : — 1 immediately 
diminish the quantity of water afforded them, but gradually, rest 
being essential to their blooming well next season ; indeed at all 
times caution is necessary in administering this element, a large or 
too frequent supply being injurious, e\en it the pots are ever so 
well drained, as the roots being small and tender are not able to 
endure it, and in such a case the plants assume a sickly appearance. 
As they begin to grow, 1 tie them out neatly and regularly, without 
using more sticks than are absolutely requirt d, too many supports 
not only detract from tin* beauty of the plants but do positive injury 
to the iibres of the root. Those plants that requin* it may be cut 
down with as much safety as any oilur Pelargoniums, and then art 1 
benefit ted by' being placed in a little heat. As the plants progress 
the svringe ma\ be used in tin* e\« mug, u> give them a light sprinkle 
over the foliage. Uiveit llv is a groat post to thm tribe; as soon as 
one insect is pcroeiwd, fumigate tl em immediately with tobacco, and 
keep a close watch, or tin* le.iu.' will be q icdiiy discoloured and 
the plants injured. Propagation N nadily t fleet id by cuttings, 
selecting good strong shoots tor tlu> purpo a* ufu r tin* bhx m has gone 
over. Insert each cutting in thumb put-. UMiig finely sifted jieat 
and plenty of silver sand: four with lull glasses and plunge them 
in bottom* heat, where they wdl mu.u root well, and make nice little* 
plants; give them air, howeur, or tin re u great liability to damp- 
ing off, and as soon as they haw made roots remove the glasses 
altogether. 

Should these remarks be instrumental m promoting a more 
extended cultivation of Cape Pelargoniums, i shall be gratified ; in 
every way this tribe is well deserving oi the little trouble required in 
their management. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN IIORTIC CLTUUAL 
APPARATUS, IM PL EM ENTS, AN I) MAN UKA (TURKS. 

( Continual Jrom innje ) 

EVEKAL new forms of Hand Mowing Machines for 
mowing lawns, wives, etc., have been put forth, all 
possessing mint in some one or more points, but the 
best and most eiiectiw we have seen is certainly' that of 
Messrs. Shanks, of which the annexed figure is a repre- 
sentation. It has a contrivance for regulating the length of the 
cut in a few seconds by me rely turning a small screw, and being of 
simple construction is not liable to get out of order, while the plate 
is so adjusted as to prevent its tearing up the turf, a defect that 
has fmrucntly been complained of in other (irass Slowing Machines. 
It may W worked with ease by one person, and cuts and rolls very 
evenly at the same time. Wo were much pleased with this imple- 
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ment, and have no doubt Messrs. Shanks will have a large sale for 
their excellent invention. 



•-li.i J1 » „\I ii’ Muvhiro. 

Fabrics tor shading haw 1 ecu produced by two or three manu- 
facture rs ; vo have made trial of Shaw’s Till any and Brown’s Floral 
Shading, which ha\c a clo.* 1 n wmblauce, the former appears to answer 
the purpose very well; for the latter we are not able to speak so 
satisfactorily at present ; the texture of the Floral Shading is light, 
semi-transparent, and sene.-* to admit a subdued light and protection 
from the scorching solar r;u m 

Messrs, (ridney and Son have produced a very excellent descrip- 
tion of wire fence, combining lightness with strength, as xvell as ease 



wd Mi .mi, d \\ ire Fence. 

iu setting up. It is very portable also, and maybe packed in bundles 
for convenience of carriage. One of its chief recommendations, how- 
ever, consists in its requiring but two straining standards, one at 
each end, however long tin* fence mav be ; while at the curves or 
angles of any piece of ground to be fenced oft* there are stronger 
uprights or angle standards, or trees may be made to servo 
instead, when they happen to stand conveniently for the purpose, 
thereby saving expense, and without injury to the timber. The 
wires can be had placed at any gi\on intervals, so as to exclude 
larger or smaller intruders, and the prices are very moderate; so 
much so, that wo believe this description of fence will shortly become 
as common (or even more so) as any other metal fence of the kind. 
(To bo continued)- 
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THE EPACEIS. 

'BY Jl NOBLEMAN'S FLOWER GARDENER. 

countries possess a flora characterised by the 
mm it * P rese,lce °f plants which are found nowhere else, 
and therefore peculiar to that region. It is a curi- 
0118 s P ccu l a ^* ()n inquire into the u reason why,” 
but one also into which it is unnecessary for me to 
enter now, more especially as the solution of tic* question has puzzled 
wiser heads than mine, and an allusion to it mtgiu here be considered 
out of place, were I not reminded of it bv the fact that the Epaeris is 
a plant found indigenous only in Australia, and its appendage, Van 
Pieman’s Land. When first discovered it was considered to be a 
kind of Heath, and certainly then* is in many points a close resem- 
blance between the two genera. Liki ihe latter at the (’ape, Kpacriscs 
abound in New Holland, but no true Heath ha» been detected in com- 
pany with them. The habits and requirements of both are similar, 
and the method of treatment adapted to Heaths suits the Epaeris 
almost equally as well. 1 1 may be almost unnecessary for me to enlarge 
upon this head, but before describing a lew of the most attractive 
varieties, I will briefly detail mv practice, by which 1 have always been 
most successful in flowering these gems of the greenhouse iu the 
greatest perfection, and have had a most extensive display of these 
beautiful plants in winter, when their presence adds so materially to 
the decoration of the house at that period. 

A mixture of peat and silver sand is the only compost in which 
the Epaeris can be grown successfully ; and for this purpose the peat 
should be broken up in small lumps and the sand intimately mixed 
with it ; free drainage is equally essential, and when potted a layer of 
moss should be placed over the crocks to prevent the liner portions of 
the compost being washed away in watering. They shoula be potted 
high, like Heaths, or there is danger of the collar rotting if buried 
in the soil. 

After blooming, cut back tin* long flowering shoots and remove 
the plants into a close frame, where they should be shaded and loft 
until they have begun to push afresh, j f a stove is available, it is a 
good plan to place them in it for a week or ten days, which will much 
assist the plants. Place them in a cool frame to harden oft* as soon 
as they have made young shot As, ami attend to a proper supply of air. 
When the new shoots have* attained the length of a finger, the 

J dants may be repotted, carefully removing a portion of the old soil 
rom the outside of the ball. They will then require a few days* shade, 
and as the seasou advances may have the* full benefit of the air by 
being set out of doors, selecting a shady pla<!e for them, where they 
may be sheltered, and placed on ashes, or some dry material of a like 
nature. Here they will require little attention until the cloae of 
Rummer, except to stir the surface of the soil occasionally, to see that 
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they do not become very dry, and to be turned round. By the end 
of September let them be taken into the house ; but previous to this, 
look them over to remove any decayed parts and clear the pots. In 
autumn and winter they require only sufficient temperature to pre- 
serve them from frost, and never present so healthy and vigorous an 
appearance as when they are allowed abundance of air, which there- 
fore admit on all possible occasions. 

We frequently meet with plants that are straggling and un- 
healthy ; this is caused through neglect in potting. In all such cases 
cut back the shoots, and pot them as directed, when they will soon 
present a different appearance. The use of flue or sifted peat clogs 
up the drainage, rendering the soil too firm for the water to pass off 
readily, and the consequence is unhealthy, yellow-looking shoots. 
By making use of peat in small lumps, this is obviated, and the 
plants grow well in it. 

Cuttings made from the wood not fully ripened strike best. They 
should be inserted in silver sand, covered with glasses, and plunged 
up to the rims in bottom heat. They do not strike so freely in 
summer as at other seasons, however. When rooted, pot them off 
into small pots, and harden off by degrees. The following list com- 
prises a few' of the most select varieties, from which the amateur 
may select at pleasure, with every confidence of the truthfulness of 
the descriptions : — 


Epacris attenuata alba, very pure white, 
free. 

* canninata, rosy-orange, very dis- 

tinct. 

carnca, brilliant eanniiic-red. 

eomseans, deep red, tube* very long. 

delieata, delicate pink with white 

tip, tine. 

* eclipse, ro*y pink and white. 

clegHiitis*iinu, deep ro-e. 

fulgcns, ornnue-red, line 

fulgidn, carmine. 

giandillora, rosy purple shading off 

to white, long tubes. 

rubra, crimson and white. 

# hyacinthiflom, deep vo*v -blus»h,verv 

free. 

• eandidissima, the 

best white, very free. 

— — impressa, rosy carmine. 

— ■■■ Candida compacta, pure 

white, very fiue. 

— coeeinen, scarlet. 1 

• Lady Alice Heel, light salmon, 

quite new in colour, and very free. 


♦KpacrU Lady Fanmurc, white, very long 
spike* of bloom. 

* Lucifer, clear rosy-scarlet, very 

fine. 

inngnifica, rosy-blu*h, very free. 

mieropbylla, white, a very neat and 

distinct variety. 

ininiata, orange carmine tipped with 

white, line. 

* splcndeus, bright orange- 

crimson and white, fmc. 

* Mrs. Pym, bright rose with pale 

blush tips, tine. 

vivalis, white, free. 

* . Princess Royal, purple or violet- 

rose and white, tubes long. 

— — sanguinea, deep scarlet or blood 
colour. 

splendida, orange-scarlet, free and 

very fine. 

Tauntouionsis, deep rose, very free. 

The Bride, light bludi, free. 

* Viscountess 11 ill, fine orange-red, 

free. 

VVilmorcana, light rosy-carmine, 

tubes very long. 


Those varieties marked * are new, and consequently sell at the 
present lime at an advanced price ; the rest are older varieties, but 
good, and can be procured at a much lower rate. 
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DESIGN TOR THE GROUNDS OF A VILLA ON THE 
BANKS OF THE Til \MES. 


in r. uvutzn, is^ 



the number of houses, \iilas, ite., on the banks of the 
Thames, es|>eemlh to tin *est oi London, m the delightfid 
neighbourhoods of Rtehmond and # Twickenham, is constantly in- 
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creasing, I forward a design suitable for a villa on the banks of that 
noble river, or for any other similar situation, believing it may prove 
useful to some of your many subscribers. The design here given 
comprises about eight or nine acres. The carriage drive to the house 
is by a lodge entrance. On the right of the house there is a conserva- 
tory attached, from which a flower-garden is entered, and on the 
north of the flower-garden in an open space to receh e the greenhouse 
plauts in summer. On the left of* the house there is a court-yard 
and offices attached. At each of the south-west and south-east 
angles is placed a summer-house, supposed to he raised on mounds, 
to overlook both the river and the grounds ; the one on the south-east 
angle is intended to have an upper room, with a veranda beneath. 
An alcove is placed at tin* back of the flower-garden, and one also at 
the north of the o\al lawn at the entrance front. A road is given 
from the public road to tbe stabler for convenience, to which the 
gardener’s house may serve* for a lodge*. A light iron fence should 
separate the grounds from the towing path ne\t the river. The re- 
mainder will be understood by the reference. 

Rvfv rcncc. — No. 1, Poultry-court; 2, Bowling-green or A\ iary ; 
8, Laundry, Brewhouse, and Yard; 4. Stable**, ('ouch-house, and 
Yard; 5, Piggery; (5, ( 'outpost -ground for mixing dung, etc., and a 
Shed; 7, Range of Pits and a Shed: K, Forcing Department; 9, 
Melon Ground with Shed*; 10, Kitchen Garden; 11, Orchard or 
Fruit Garden ; 12, Gardener’s House. 


ON TUB MANAGEMENT OF VINCA ROSEA AND ALBA. 

JBV MH. JOHN 11 A ltU I SON, LATE OAUDLNKU AT SVSTOff PABK. 

2 HA YE grown then? old favotmtes for many years with 
great success, and am sorrv to find their cultivation in some 
measure going out of fashion, so much so that they may not 
improperly be classed with the “neglected plants" noticed 
in former numbers of \ our useful periodical ; and we seldom 
see a specimen grown to ativ kind of perfection, or figuring respect- 
ably at our exhibitions, the most of them being of stunted growth, 
and far inferior specimens to what they may he made to attain, i 
have large plants in my possession, forming tine circular heads, with 
foliage of a most beautiful green and healthy appearance. When in 
full bloom, covered with their delightful blossoms, thoroughly ex- 
panded, the ofieet produced by them, either alone or placed among 
other plants on the stage, is almost beyond description. To show 
them oil* to advantage, l stand them on an inverted garden pot 
covered with lresh green moss, and when so placed, the entire mass 
of blossoms is seen at one time. 
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My plants are propagated from cuttings in the spring, selecting 
those that are the shortest pointed. 1 cut them off with a little of 
the old wood, and insert them in forty-eight sized pots, each nearly 
half tilled with tine moss, pressed down as tight as possible. Over 
the moss I place some rich loam, with a small portion of bog earth, 
and spread two inches in depth of fine sand over the whole ; in this 
the cuttings are inserted, being previously trimmed by cutting off 
the lower leaves, and making a clean horizontal cut across the bottom 
of the shoot. When inserted, the sand is pressed tightly round 
each cutting, ami the pots plunged to their rims in a gentle heat, 
where they are kept, shaded Iron*, mid-day sun, until they begin to 
make roots. As soon as they will bear removal they are potted off 
into small sized forty-eights, taking care to have the pots well 
drained — a point of great importance in the successful management 
of the Vinca. 

[ shift the plants as soon as ever the roots have pushed suffici- 
ently, using the same compo.4 as for cuttings, namely, good rich 
loam and hog earth, well draining the pots, and plunge them again 
in gentle bottom heat. Attention is required throughout the summer 
to shifting and allowing the plants sufficient pot room, so that the 
roots do not become matted together. After two or three shifts, it 
is advisable to discontinue t lie use of bog eatth, substituting a fourth 
part of well decayed hotbed manure. As the plants progress in 
size they are watered once a week with manure-water, w ich greatly 
invigorates their grow th. Jn a few seasons the plants form strikingly 
handsome bushes, clothed with healthy, fine, green foliage, and 
covered with their lively blossoms in the blooming season. To keep 
down insects, the specimens should have a frequent good syringing 
over head and muter the foliage; and to preserve their health in 
winter they do best in a stove or warm greenhouse. 

Vinca Rosea and Alba are natives of the East Indies, from 
whence they were introdueed as far buck as 175G. Formerly they 
were more extensively, as well as better grown than they are at 

E resent, and formed one of the principal ornaments of tlx* green- 
ouse. If the foregoing treatment he pursued, 1 feel assured none 
of your subscribers will regret the trouble; for myself, 1 may be 
permitted to add that, being a great admirer of plants when well 
grown, and having had considerable experience in large collections, 

1 have never considered the attention necessary in obtaining this 
end thrown away or too much trouble, but especially requisite in my 
attempts to cope with, or rather to surpass my neighbours. 

Should you deem these observations suitable for your valuable 
Cabinet , and likely to be useful to your subscribers, they arc at 
your service. On a future occasion f shall have something to say 
respecting another plant equally valuable as well as neglected. 
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A FEW WORD8 ON WINTERING TENDER PLANTS. 

BY MR. HENBY JDYEB. 


l )r( ' stTVO them dormant from the end of October to the 
end of February; for as the development of plants is 
more dependant; on heat and moisture than on other 
agents of healthy existence, it is evident that the more cool and dry 
tiny arc kept in winter, so that they do not sustain injury from frost 
or drought, the more likely arc we to preserve them through that sea- 
son. In order to do this the pit s and frames as well as the plants should 
be kept dry ; when 1 say dry, I mean the soil in the pots should 
leceiveno more moisture than i^ absolutely necessary to sustain the 
life of the plant, and prevent flagging of the leaves. The pots should 
be placed on a good dry stratum of ashes or some other similar ma- 
terial that will absorb the moisture readily, and not allow it to accu- 
mulate. The floor of the pits also shouid have a gentle slope from 
baek to front, and if a drain be made to run along the front so much 
the better, as there w ill then be no danger of humidity withinside. 
When the weather is moderate and favourable for the purpose 1 
would allow all air possible, and so long as there is no frost, or close 
approach to it, it may safe 1\ be done ; keen driving winds or rain 
must, however, be screened off. A degree of frost, even, that would 
be fatal to many plants in a (/rowing state, may be borne by them w ith 
impunity, if dormant, and the samo may be said of seeds, providing 
they are kept dry. and both kept closely covered until they are gra- 
dually thawed. For protecting cold pits, it is 'well to bear in mind 
that it is an advantage to keep the entering material, of whatever 
nature it may be, free from contact with the glass, by leaving a clear 
space of about an inch between the two. This will prevent, in a 
great measure, the abstraction of heat from the pit, by interposing a 
stratum ot nearly dry air between the one and the other. Where 
the covering material is in contact with the pit, the two speedily 
acquire the same temperature, and heat is radiated from the covering 
material almost as readily as it would be from the pit itself ; and 
this is more especially the case when cold winds prevail. After a 
shower, also, attended wit h a rise of temperature, the dissipation of 
the moisture by evaporation causes a great loss of heat. It will 
therefore be apparent, that if a stratum of air be allowed between 
the glass and framework and the protecting materials, the heat will 
be much economised ; when the temperature falls, the effect within 
the nit is much retarded as well. One of the worst protecting ma- 
terials is Russian mats, laid on the frames, and yet h the one most 
generally in use. Wooden shutters, tarpaulin, or canvas on frames, 
or thatched frames are all superior to mats laid over the glass, which 


I IIE great point to be observed in keeping tender plants 
in cold pits or frames during the winter season is to 
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absorb a largo amount of moisture, and consequently carry off heat 
as it is gradually e\aporated. When plants are presen ed in rooms 
during winter, they should receive water m quantity just enough to 
support vitality , and be placed as near the glass as possible, but where 
they may not be frozen ; and ax night, if frost be se\m\ it is best to 
stand them in the middle of the room, and surround them with a 
few cloths, which will generally be sufficient to keep them from 
injury. 


KK\ IttWS. 

Cult trait d Ft nut. By douvSwiru, \ L.S , etc, Curator of the 
Ho\al Botanic t wardens ot Kew, pp. SI. London Pamplin. 
Price Is. 

Index Ft l u urn . a Sgnoj*w. tnfh character# of the Qevura and enutne- 
ration of the Syetuxof Ft nut. tnth Synonym # and Inferences . 
By Thomas Mooui, P LS.etc, Curat or ot the Chelsea Botanic 
Harden 12m<> Loudon Pamplin. In parts, at lx. 

lover* of 1\ nis may be congratulated on tin* increasing 
v 4 ^ | ‘ V numb* r of works mating of this most niter* sting tribe 
t but arc constant 1\ issuing from the pres*. Mr hmith’s 
a | ^5) itth* work i" a valuable guide to tin* identification of 
#sdLTU^> spe* i< s, and embrace* no h ^ than 121* genera and about 
800 species of IVins, all ot win* hare in cultivation m British gardens, 
and most of Hum at kew, under tlu* <at* of our esteemed author. 
Besides an enumeration of *p*eu •*. i« h n urea <o figures, synonyms, 
and habitats, the * t ut'dogue ’ contains the characters of all the 
genera, and const qm ntk will b* found a ino.st useful companion to 
the student as well a** to tin cultivator 

Mr Moon - * Jndt > FtU* am is ai-o a useful litth* wt>rk, and 
tin* author’s name is a sufficient guurunt<cfor its < arcful compila- 
tion. Tin* spent - ar« ariangfd m nlphubt t leal **ider for facility m 
re t er* n* «• 

The PhtftohtfftHf . for t )rtobe? 

The* October number of this excellent publication, contains, 
Xotes of an Excursion in the districts of Kinross. Clackmannan, and 
Fife; Hr yam nbeovu am. its discovery m Ireland, and localities for a 
few of the rarer Imh Mosses , Account of an Excursion to Lu) worth 
from Weymouth, very iuten*sting, Cheddar Plants; \nemone pulsa- 
tilla; Reviews; and Botanical Notes and (Queries. The Phytologirt 
is a magazine devoted exclusively to tin* botany of the British islands, 
containing much and varied information respecting our native plants, 
as well as a considerable amount of* ntertaming matter, notes of bota- 
nical excursions, etc., that render it not only a useful but a delightful 
work. 
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British Plants. By Alexander Irvine, F.B.S., etc. London: 

Nelson and Sons ; in four parts, at 1a* Vul. 

Two parts of this work have been recei\ed for our notice, being 
all that are yet out. AVc should, under ordinary circumstances, 
have waited until the completion of the book before recording any 
opinion on its merits ; but from a perusal of what is already issued, 
we feel so entirely eomineed of the practical utility of t lie hook a* to 
depart from our usual rule, and belie\ e w e shall he rendering a scr\ ice to 
the student in drawing hK attention to this work, from the pen of the 
learned editor of the Phytoloqist w liilst it is Mill in course of publica- 
tion. Mr. In ine has succeeded in condensing a large amount of sound 
knowledge in a very iuodcr.it e compass, and we feel assured his 
"British Plants' will be a \ahmblc assistant and frequent companion 
to those who take “rambles in search of wild flowers/' and a work 
of reference at other seasons as well. 

Part 1. (unbraces the following subjects. — Structural Botany, 
Bhysiologv, Morphology, (jeographx of Bnti'h Plants, Technicalities, 
and Taxonomy. Part II. coni ams tic* commencement of Descriptive 
British Botany, the arrangement being according to the natural 
s} dun. The work is well illustiat(d In wood-cuts, and beautifully 
printed. 

As a specimen of the descriptive portion of the work we select at 
random p. 27s 

“ Ounni \V1. -Vun i. Tin Am \f l wun. 

Herb" uml shrubs tern stn, dor aquntu, cmiMimn.: more oi )t<«of an acrid, caustic 
|iurc. Roots usually (link, lltshv uml ianu,u*co'i s * Lcav es radio d, shtatbin^ convolute 
in prcful inti on, dibit id m inn.n, with 
branching or ji.iralltl nmo. Flow* is 
spiked (on a spadix i with .i "pat In, m»ii- 
m'cious. Shunt ns delimit or mditimti, 
o*n short Ovarv out luielv (Inn *«< Ihd. 
man) seeded. St until «« *sih I nut "to - 
« tilent, oiu -setsli d bv nbotlioti in man \ * 

'teded. Speeds with a « " ilhmm n 

“SYNOfSls Ol lllh r,|»I.A. 

u Arum. Root" th shx , haxrs ddittd, 
trutt pulp) • 

“ Acorns. Roots creeping, leaxi" linear. 

“I. Arvh. Linn. Cuckoo-pint. Root 
thick, flesh), L(*av(" ludicul, petiolnu, 
hastate oi sagittate, rutin. Howo-stalk 
radical, with a Icaly, coimdutc, "hcnthnii; 
upathc. Spike (apadix) naked and succu- 
lent, enlarged above. Stamen* in xx hurls 
about the centre (middle) with filamentary 
appendages (abortive ovu.no* -)• Ovaries, 
below the stamens, numerous. Fruit mic- 
culenl, one-oellcd, one or main -.seeded. 

Seeds roundish, with a thick cpisperm 
(teata). 

“ The only British plaut of this genua has no stem. Its leaves appear early in 
spring, near hedges, banks, and sheltered places. Every part of the plant is exceaaiveiy 



Fisj H7 \iumnuwu!*tuin. 1 , entire plant, 
„,th rod, lctxes, and flower much reduoe^ 
2, receptacle iml column ^padixj; 
ovaries. A, stamens; r, nvis enlarged; 3 
•motion of the need, showing the embryo ill 
the fietihx endosperm . i. a longitudinal aec- 
lion, «»*ioxrm>r the r irov three-celled) ovury 
crow net by the eiijcm i , 5, the mature fruit; 
fl, the cylindrical embryo. 
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acrid, and this quality does not appear to bo dissipated neither by maceration nor by 
boiling. 

“ 1. A. macvlatuh, Linn. Common Cuckoo-pint, or AVahc-Robiii. E. B. 1298, 
L. C. 1142. Root round, fleshy, with several fibres, very acrid. This quality is not 
dissipated by many hours’ boiliug. Limes large, on long stalks, broadly hastate, 
shining, often spotted. Spathc light green, purple within, much longer than the spadix. 
Spike (spadix) erect, the enlarged naked part v iolet-colourcd. Fruit, a cluster of 
beautiful red berries, appearing in August. Borders of fields and hedge-banks. 
Perennial. April, Ma\. 

“A. 14. C. 60. Lat. 50 — 50’. Alt. 0-200 yards. T. 52’— 47*. 

4 ‘ The mucilaginous tleshy roots, if dried or roasted, might possibly afford some 
nutritious flour. As above stated, many hours’ boiling did not dissipate the acridity, 
and the root is accordingly deemtd a very dangerous article, and, even if rendered eatable, 
not so palatable and wholesome as a potatoe. 

“2. A. itauctm, AVilld. Italian Arum, Curtis. * Bot Mag.* vol. 1., p. 2432. 
Leaves triangular, hastate at the base, with divaVicate lobes and white (yellow) veins. 
Spadix club-shaped, shorter than with a broad, spreading spatbe. Thickets in the 
l nderchtfe, Lie of Wight. Mr. ILimbrough Curtis says, ‘A. ifa/tcum has ofteu been 
confounded w it h A. maculataw^ vet if any tolerable figure had ever been given, this 
mistake could hardly have bten made. The whole plant is nearly double the size ; the 
leavo an* not only larger and vcintd w ith white, but the posterior lobes go off at nearly 
right angles from the luot-->talh, or art* hastate, not sagittate. The spnthc is very' large, 
of a yellow i'h green colour, at lir-t i net, afterwards rolled back at tin point, etc. A 
native of Italy, >paiu, and the south of France. (Compare * I*hy tologisl/ vol. iii., 
pp. 1009-10.'” 


METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENT# FOR GARDENERS. 

•tS l' avr frequently had occasion to urge the import- 
anee to the gardener of an acquaintance with the 
science of meteorology, and. in common with others 
who have pointed out the great benefits that would 
result. not only to gardening as a science but to science 
in general, were observations more numerously made and recorded, we 
must regret tli at this bianeh of know bulge, so useful in itself, and so in- 
teresting as a study, is still generally neglected; and that, when the state 
of the atmosphere is observed as regards pressure, temperature, or de- 
position of moisture, and the temperature and hygrometrie condition 
of our stoves, greenhouses, and other horticultural erections for the 
cultivation of flowers or fruit is recorded, the observations in a great 
majority of cases are made with instruments that are far from trust- 
worthy ; and yet, unless made w it h good instruments, they are only cal- 
culated to mislead instead of instruct. It is true that of late years 
we have had a considerable increase in the manufacture and salo of 
barometers and thermometers, many of which are offered at exceed* 
ingly low prices, but from an examination of a large number of these 
instruments we are compelled to remark on their general want of 
accuracy, and consequent worthlessness for any useful purpose. Re- 
cently however, our attention has been drawn to a set of instruments 
manufactured by Mr. Casella, of Hatton Garden, a gentleman as 
well known for the excellence of his meteorological instruments as 
for his devotion to the advancement of this most important science. 
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One great obstacle that has hitherto operated as a check to the more 
general study of meteorology, and one that has especially applied in 
the case of gardeners (who are too often ill remunerated lor their 
labour and skill), has been the high price demanded for reliable 
instruments to meet this objection, Mr. Casella has devoted his 
energies, and we believe with complete success, to the production of 
instruments of a trustworthy character, fitted for general use, not 
liable to variation, and at a price that will place them within reach 
of all. We have tested these instruments ourselves, and have no 
hesitation in saying they may bo fully relied on, and that they are 
certainly superior to many instruments put forth at a much higher 
price- We consider that we are rendering especial service to the 
gardening public in drawing their attention to Mr. Casella’s im- 
proved meteorological instruments, and shall now offer a few remarks 
on the proper use of each, with the benefits that the gardener may 
derive from attention to their indications and the study of the laws 
that regulate the changes continually taking place in the atmosphere. 

The 11ain Gauge should be in the hands of every gardener, be- 
ing an instrument of great importance in ascertaining the amount of 
rain that has fallen at any given locality. The amount of rain that 
falls in different places varies greatly, as also it does at the same 
place at different times, whilst the average of a series of years re- 
mains nearly the same. In the management of out-door plants and 
crops, as well as in the construction of cisterns and tanks for the 
supply of water, a rain gauge is a valuable assistaut. By the use of 
tables of the mean fall, etc., the cultivator w ill be guided in judging 
bow far the supply of moisture to the earth is needed, by comparing 
the former with the indications of the gauge. Prom the use of this 
instrument he will also see how beneficial is even a hasty shower to 
growing plants, when he considers that a fall of rain measuring the 
tenth of an inch in depth corresponds to the deposit of 2,262 gallons, 
or about forty hogsheads per acre. There are several forms of this 
instrument, some more convenient than others. Mr. Casella’s con- 
sists of a funnel of copper, with a brass rim, accurately turned, and 
furnished with a pipe and collar fitting it to any large glass bottle, 
from w hich the amount of rain fallen is measured off by a glass mea- 
sure, standing on a foot, and accurately graduated to hundredths of an 
inch, rendering it very conxenient. In placing the nun gauge, a 
situation should be chosen as exposed as possible, away from the shade 
of trees or buildings of any kind, so that it may receive the rain freely, 
for showers, accompanied by driving winds, generally fall in a direc- 
tion far from the perpendicular. The instrument should also be 
placed on the ground, as two gauges placed at different heights on 
tho same spot would indicate different results, and uniformity of ob- 
servation is of first importance. For this reason observers now place 
their instruments ou the level of the ground, or within two or three 
feet of it. 


( To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

HODODENDEON WINDSOE11. Nat. Ord. 
Ericet e. — Another of the many handsome Rhododen- 
drons that Mr. Booth has been so fortunate as to dis- 
cover in Bhutan, whore the present species grows on 
the mountains among Pines and Firs, at an elevation 
of from seven to nine thousand feet above the level of the sea, and 
consequently may be expected to be perfectly hardy in this country, 
as indeed the young plants raised from seeds sent to Mr. Nut tall, of 
Barnhill, have hitherto proved. The blooms are borne in crowded 
heads, each flower being about an inch and a half across the mouth, of 
a rather deep sal in on -scarlet ; the leaves are from four to five inches 
long, ami about one in breadth ; the upper surface' a deep, dull green, 
and the under side light brown. (Jiuf. 500N.) 

110. IT uoskin mira srr.CTARiMs. Nat. Ord. Scrophuhtrinne. — 
A pretty plant, introduced by the Horticultural Society, and consti- 
tuting a new genus. Dr. Limllcy says — “ For this beautiful plant 
we are indebted to G. V. Skinner, Iwj., the most generous of mer- 
chants, the most eager of collectors, to whom, or to whoso assistance, 
the botany of Western Mexico and (ruatemala owes mo»*e than to all 
the travellers* who have visited those regions. Nothing more worlhv 
of his name could w< 11 be found, for the plant is very rare, \ cry 
showy, and now secured to our gardens: we therefore trust that 
verbal pedants will not quarrel with the manner we have contrived to 
escape from the diilicultv of there being already a Skinneria in the 
botanical held, but agree with us that Fre Skinner mav be fairly 
blended into a name which shall unmistakably record the labours of 
one who ought never to be confounded with anv other Skinner what- 
ever." It is a soft -wooded, erect-growing, herbaceous plant, covered 
with Mnall hair*. The flowers are produced in close spikes of about 
twenty or upwards in each, and measure about an inch and a half 
across the mouth, which is fivc-lobed ; they as well u> the tube art* of 
a pale violet -pink colour; tlx* leaves are oblong, rather coarsely 
toothed, and from two to four inches long, of a dark green tint It 
flowers in July, and requires stove temperature. ( Hut. May , oO00.) 

111. Epiotnu'W actmikattm. Nat. Ord. Vaccinint'. A very 
handsome plant of the Vaccinium tribe, raised In Mr. Nut tall from 
seeds received from Mr. Booth, that gentleman’s collector in Bhotan. 
It is rather common in tfilhet and other districts of North-western 
India, and grows at an elevation of from three to four thousand feet, 
and generally as an epiphyte on trees, it is a shrub, growing from 
two feet to double that height, flu* branches leafy towards the extre- 
mities; the foliage is deep green, sometimes mottled with purple 
above, and paler, or w'ith varying tints of purple beneath ; from four 
to nine inchtf* long, lanceolate and acuminate. The blossoms are 
very small, the corolla being almost globose, and resembling small 
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berries, which, together with their peduncles, are of a rich coral 
scarlet, borne in corymbs closely placed along the branches. ( Bot . 
Mag., 5010.) 

’ll 2. Dendbobutm crepidatum ; var. labello olabeo. Nat. 
Ord. Or chide at . — A very delicate Orchid from Assam, supposed at 
first to be a new specie*, but now a recognised variety of D. crepida- 
turn; the blossoms are about an inch and a half across, the base of 
the labellum tinged with rich yellow, and it as well as the extremities 
of the sepals and petals tinged with delicate blush. (Bot. Mag., 5011.) 

113. Agaietes buxifolia. Nat. Ord. Vacciniacea *. — Another 
of Mr. Booth’s discoveries in Bhutan ; it is an evergreen shrub or 
small bush, with a large, tuberous, root-like stem, growing on trees 
as an epiphyte, at an elevation of two or three thousand feet, where 
it flouribiies in damp forests. The foliage rather crowded, an inch 
long, somewhat toothed, and obovate, of a bright green; the flowers 
are tubular, cylindrical, about an inch in length, of a bright sli ning 
red, opening into fi\e pointed segments of a more crimson tint, the 
stamens and pist ilium rather prominent. Mr. Xuttall states that he 
has grown it grafted bv approach, on an Epiggnium . [Bot. Mag., 
5012) 

111. Sf.nrw r \baht v. Nat. Ord, Crassitlacecr . — The native habi- 
tat of this pretty stoneerop is the mountainous district of central and 
western Europe. The plant grows about two feet high, and the stems 
are near an inch thick at the base; the lea\cs are produced in whorls 
of three, and measure three inches in length, by about half as much 
across. The trusses of dowers are about six inches in diameter, the 
petals narrow, and the stamens prominent ; the colour of its blossoms, 
pink or pale lilac, with its fine bold luibit, contribute to render it a 
very attractive Alpine. (Gat'd. Chron ., 209.) 


NEW AND SELECT GARDEN HYBRIDS. 

1 LAKGOXirM.— Countess of Devon (Yeitch).— 
A new fancy variety under this name is being sent out 
by Messrs. Yeitch and Son, and promises to become a 
favourite for bedding. The upper petals arc bright rosy 
purple, with a white margin — the lower ones white, with 
spot of crimson lake in each. It is a very free and *al most 
constant bloomer. Received a first-class certificate at the Royal Bo- 
tame Society’s Show on the 1st July last. 

N 2 . Biuca Memteukanka, var. Aliu. — M essrs. Rollison of the 
Tooting Nursery have obtained a new Heath, a supposed variety 
of E. Mediterranean with white blossoms, of good habit and profuse 
bloom. 
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FLOKICULTPRAL OPERATIONS FOR NOVEMBER 

IN Tin HOW IK (# VHPhN 

Gfnfrai Ori - rations —Alterations in ground* may bt performed t boose a fi ost v 
day foi rtmowng soil, turf, etc Bolder Plant s, ns last month Climber s, plant and 
I rune J\y, Virginian Creeper, Clematis, and othnsmnv bt plated to cover blind alls 
Composts, collect lia\ts and cart mi mi us foi, turn our m frosty weather, *elut a 
sheltered place to dt posit tlitni lhj and Fork otet all \ at ant ground, also between 
the plmtsin borders, bung care ful to avoid injury to bulb* or plants tbit ha\edud down 
h\ergreen% plant m open weather those in pots nun bt plunged into \ac ant beds oi 
holders, which will sem a** a protu tion to the roots of mam kinds, and contribute 
greatly to the apptanince of the gaidtn at this season Gmsi may be tut for the last 
tune, and should bt dont t h si ly sweep lawns ami union It ms, ett to the c impost 
heap Hedges, plant and turn where uaked at bottom, tut down am! clear out Hte 
and Pale in the shrttbbcn, and remote the leave** and refuse to the totnpost lit ip or 
bun them between the plants Plant no/ niai be done general In in open weather 
Prune as required Shelter mu li half hat <1 e oi tender plants as cannot stand onr nni li- 
ters with impunity fern matt nu<\sf/ate uurnt^ should bt iu it ul i mss S hnibs 
pliut, mulch, and place stakes to til ones, that the\ may run no nsk ot bung twisted 
bv winds Walk*, sweep and barrow ctfthe h m new oiks nm he imub, all e tiling 
t pc.rati< ris arc best done in fieeutv weathe r, when the gr< uml is firm amt h ltd 

Ciiurai IbUKllllM if/ttet aid In k jlanfi, hup e It ir fr un h an s md 
refuse such as are ? ithe r temhi miv haw the piote t tion of ae ivtimg ottern, e te 
Anemones , plant, »*t list month s iiistiueti uis. liu nnuiU and Pen tniuls cut down 
decand stems ind divide or [ 1 mt as rujm-ite Bulls, these, may bt planted lor i 
silt re 8-io» Ch nf sant ht mums look over tin plants ind 1 ike note that ill are correctly 

named whilst in bloom fresh libel them, and ptoeure ne w kinds while un hue the o| por 
tumtN of seeing them in bloom J)ahhas teed whe n not tut oil b> frost will now be pel 
ieeted spread the heads tc diN in a tempu tte *r airy pine turning them o\ei otea 
siouaih to prevent mould when piestivtd in the heaels until wanti d tor *ow mg, the 
seeds keep In sh and plump Plant i Info it fr t < tuns hi the innm/te uih be prole < ted 
with a one of h in fs or other di\ mate ml to the h ight >f n Jit oi mm me h(s, eounng 
it with a sprinkling of se d fr present its being blown aw t\ , mil alone is bitter than no 
protection ot the kind but tin dner it in tin better Vs soon as the t ps art dtsttovul 
bv trost cut them d< wn, mi that tin mam idem is hit alw ut two fret long from the 
crown ef the root, ret lining i few me lies J tin mam hr me lies, this allows foi griliul 
tNipontion an i avoids the ityuiy so unci illy resulting tiom tutting the *te m* close 
down ut tin tune ef tikmg up When the st tlks have somewhat dned (wlmh will be 
in three or 1 eur weeks!, then uit them biek to about three me lies iu length Dihiias 
should be e uefnllv taken up, and if a\ ctltlih if move them to a place when they mnv 
he dried with a little heat In a propagating hoi sc of mild temperature putt eve hiding 
frost and c ild air, wc have placed th >usands of roe ts and do not itudieet having aim 
tuned the hm of even one, although we have kept them here all fully exposed during 
the period of rest Hollyhock t slugs are great cm mu s to the ae plants, guard against 
them, those in the open ground wlmh wen earthed up should he m cubed over, and, 
this being done, lay a good sprinkling of soot and lun« round them , it may be renewed 
occasionally during winter Ih/drant/ta to prevent mjurv to those planlecfout of doors, 
give a eove ring ot dry leaven nevei d me Ins deep to plant* pruned within a short dm- 
tauee of the ground, such being c once ale el by a box, to plant* that arc two or three 
feet high, an ornamental wooden stand for a vase, or tome thing of (hit de ** i iption, 
united for the locality of the plant, answer* admirably be ing removed iu spnng Mu a 
Mistake on and More after the manner ot Dihiia* ' Pinks, wc hurt month * direction* 
Paontet, Ilerbarenvt , the stems of those (hat have had a box or pot plneed over them 
mav now be cut olflevd with the top , they will he found furnished with root* through 
out the whole depth of the box Cut the stems into length*, each having a hud and 
M>m» roots, placed in good soil, two inches deep, the v will each proeluec anew plant, 
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ami not be killed by frost. Herbaceous Ptronics may also be propagated by division of 
the loot, in such cases, however, the plants are much longer before they flower. Poly- 
anthuses, should be protected by tiles placed over them ; the stock in pots, where no 
frame is available, should be placed in a situation where they may receive as much sun 
as possible until March, having them pluuged to the rim of the pot in ashes, and pro- 
tecting them by a covering of canvas over hoops in wet or severe weather. Protect 
them also from birds, by means of a net over the hoops, or the tender leaves of the 
crown will be picked uit. Ranunculuses , may still be planted for early spring bloom. 
Roses , this is a good time for removing and transplanting them. The compost most 
suited to them is two*thirds of turfy loam, and one* third well decomposed manure. 
AY hen beds are to be planted, the ground should be deeply trenched, and afterwards a 
good dressing of manure should be applied. A small quantity of the compost recom- 
mended should be added round each pluut. If a piece of ground be set apart for tbc 
cultivation of Hoses exclusively, a situation should be chosen as open as possi hie, and if 
wet, dram it ; trench as deep as the soil will permit. The beds may then be formed 
according to taste, and the planting proceeded w ith as above directed. It is not advisable 
to prune at the time of planting. Rose Storks , Iran* plant stocks of the common Dog 
Hose from copses and hedges for budding on next sea-m, those should be selected that 
aie straight and vigorous, and should be cut down to the height required at the time of 
planting. Stocks , Quern, those in beds should be hooped over and matted up in severe 
weather, nneovenng them when tine. Those in patches in the flower border may be 
protected by branches of spruce tir or fern stuck round them, in the absence of other 
shelter, when the weather is severe. Tree s and Shrubs, hardy flowering ones in pots 
should be plunged in a dry, warm situation, to prevent their root- being injured by frost. 
Place dry leaves, covered with soil, to protect the roots of newly planted choice trees 
and siinths, and stake them to prevent injury hy rough winds. Tulijts , plant; the best 

time is during the tirst three weeks of the month, a little sand should be placed at the 
bottom of each hole, and u little over tin Imlb ; the beds should be rained a few inches in 
the mitre so as to throw o!F n large amount of the wet that may fall on them, and the 
situation should In* one that is will drained. 

in Tin: t.KU.Mioi m;, cold pit. and frame. 

OirNtKAi. Oi'KR vTions. Air , Us last month. Cleanliness is of tir&t importance 
to the plants, nothing promotes their health more than scrupulous attention in this 
respect during winter , it pi event** damp, as well as the spread of fungus and insects. 
bump, guard against, a free circulation of air is the surest means, lives will require 
to he attended to, especially if fio-t appear likely. Fumiynte , to keep down insects. 
Plants, keep clean, wash the pot**, and top-dress from time to time; look over the col- 
lection and label afresh, nothing looks wors* than green, illegible labels. Tempeiature , 
keep the greenhouse about -lo . H ater, use sparingly , except to plants whose buds are 
swelling. 

( 't’l.i ricAi. Di rAKTMV \T in the Cold Pit AND Thame.— Alpines, as last 
mouth. Auriiitfus, be cautious in giving water, and see that the stock is kept clean; 
give them plenty ot air. llulbs , pot in succession for spring flowering. Carnations 
and P id dees, preserve them carefully from heavy rain or drip, which is a sure cause of 
spot on the leaves; should this appear, remove it by cutting off the leaf immediately 
with a pair of sharp scissors. Give a free circulation of air, which is the only preven- 
tative of this destructive pest. Some varieties are more liable to spot than others. 
Cinerarias , allow them plenty of air to prevent damp, and continue shifting; to keep 
down green fly fumigate, and if mildew appear dust with sulphur. Ferns , require but 
little water at this season. 11 tlly hacks, attend to propagation, and pot those already 
struck. Water should be given in the morning so as to get the frame dry before rlosiug 
it up in the evening; this must be borne in mind duriug w inter, remembering that 
damp is the greatest destroyer of Hollyhocks. llyaci . ths, forcing, when they are 
required to flower about Christmas, take them out of the frame or pit (see operations 
for September) in the course of this month ; it is better, however, for them to remain 
in the sawdust until January, when the pots will be filled with roots, and the flower- 
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stems measuie about six inches m height. Whc u take u out o( (be sawdust they will be 
completely blanehtd plate in » dost h unt with pkntv ol light, aud when they have 
remained two or thru days admit a little air, and whtn quite grttn partly plunge 
tht rn in i h t bed gniug plenty ot an and iuht hi O/asstr this is the best time to 
plait tin bulb" in glasses Hit water, wliith should bt that md soft, ought uot t[ttiie 
to tout h the bottom of the bulb, and should be frequently changed Platt them in a 
dirk w mu < lenot, m oidci to till tin glass with roots he ton tin top pushes, and then 
platt them wlnn. thev may rceem tht sun freely Ixias, Sparanst*, etc , tart mu9t 
be t ikui to keep out frost, giving as muih air as possible however, 111 lint wiathtr 
Vignorntte for it tnttr, kt < p is ikui tht glass as posable FantteVy a sloth mav he 
potted oil Tor spring pivoting, pint time or tom m a pot, and «it them in a pit when 
tht\ mn be secure from drip aud d uup , trtt ui is ot great unportauu to tht health 
cl tin pi mts P/tmrosis Chrntse , su 1 t-t months institutions / nbenaiy unless 
kept quite tiit iiem il imp b\ etustiut attc itim, that will In intuit danger ot mitdiw, 
tu., if it should upj ir npplv sulphtu without lo-.s 1 1 tin e 

(miimi IHivuiMfM in nil Cium Mui si ( alceohirui t, give water in 
imdeiati n md phnti ot an , otl tts will hi t und rooted md nun ht potted ofl 
Cant t/fun tiuidi sitting *u those with too in tin bud" should bt thtmitd out. 
(/ tjs a nth n v hsstn tin supplv »t m mint w it* i as tin piinUtomt into bloom, 
hup \ sluip 1* ok i ui foi msetts, md give m in mill wt itlur Vs t lie y go out ot 
Him ,iu isswittr and remove s rk rsitit is disir« 1 to iu< n is< stoik Cnttrarptn 
< 1 **t mouth s dim f i iu ( cut 1 m k L/ units md Knt n admit as 
m ib ot to them o* p s^ibl ul kuptlu ti t > i, mi l tn. i* tro-t is imIuImI water 

s[ ini Jv e ul\ ., 1 st to u„h to prt ti\i tht in ti uu (It mg /' / n jomum* kttp 

m n'y on „miu in n ii w «t« r th »n n ib Within i^an, m 1 i it hi i a low tt mpt t 
*t it, with or md u.ht J uu s, tn / oft, it it it Ml hi uji* m 1 st n > tmu toisunr 
uu t uh bio mi, so list mmth" duuti s Su (uUnt , it quire to be kept aluu si 
qmti dry 


IN 1 11 } sTOW- 

(iInhui OifKVTTONS — At giu nr wl cm ve r tht wi itlur will permit Bat l 
htdiy ( * kttp up the he it, the -t should lx turutdt) mnou I is at essary ( U t ihn* a*, u 
e | mil net *~wv in this b iin , *tu the surtwt snl, an I keep pots, Huts uefd paths 
< * n Futtn / tte y toknp d« wn insut* leiits , ill large toll ur< shoubl be sponged to 
k*pth i 1 mt" m ht 1 1* , h si If s wine h it aids nine li to tin ipptituut ot tin pi tut# 
Ten/nut rt , mtmtai i fr »rri r>"> t» tiO the o»*« !n l lumst 10 higher Hater , ill 
m hnlj m, aud suing* with air* 1 w itu on hut dm* 

t lilt 1 \ i I > i i vi I Ml nt — Ire t ii Is* mums P< man Ltl n t, Jlhododt oZ/oat, 
/ i md ther p ml-* I >r ton hu, m tv n m b< brought in utd will bloom In t’lmsl- 
m s iml 1 1 1 mu iry f nl > u ig Onhth unnv may b< Innlnl now H inter fi too mint/ 
Lit stiouil b < it out i h t 1 by a littl iuj n t in i mn as tluv how thur buds 


q rnsTioNs, \ > s \v i: us, v u uuw \rk s 

Mens on (» r v \ 1 1 \\ \iks — 1 rtnsimt rubiertftr for sunt yens will fttl obliged 
In tin hriit< r uf the Fioncuttur at ( abimt mst rtmg m the ur \t imnibe r an elfutual 
pi m toi di stroy mg mens on grnil w ilks It i* ui*v to k»tp down tin witd*, but the 
rn»*s- marly rovers the w ilk* md it is ioun 1 hithtrlo imposohlt to t rathe it < it Niw 
grn tiling has been trud in ^ uu — A V 1 Our » nt<< mtd torn apmidiiit s litter wn» 
too !afr for notm m our last number V common remedy is to strew salt over walks 
mfrsfrd with moss, but, i.nfortunati ly, it is t ot an tflcctuaiom, as the moss tunings up 
ig-am tut jiert* wringly as ever after a short interval \\» fear yotu walk Ins low, or *h 
dump and fx rhaps shady. Wt would rttomnit ml you to form in awph ilte wnik, whu h 
toils littb, look a clean and neat at all turns and rt quires no hoeing, imbed stall walks 
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never require anything more than sweeping, and occasionally to have a little fresh 
saud or flue gravel spread over them, and, if properly made, they are dry at all 
seasons. Write again. — Ed.] 

Training Trees and Shruhs. — A good deal has been written and spoken about 
“ Reformatory Training” in our social system ; wc should be none the worse, off by a 
little reformation in the training of some of our trees and shrubs, which would be the 
means of obtaining better specimens of plants and more abiding ornaments to the flower- 
garden und shrubbery. . 

Lately an Arborvita* was cut down which measured about eighteen inches in di- 
ameter about a foot from the ground ; for many years it was a beautiful plant, both for 
breadth and height, but the bad training of its youth was the cause of its destruction 
in its declining years. Instead of training it with one stem there were several stems 
allowed to grow together, which *iu the coup*? of years hastened the destruction of the 
plant. Then* were two sene', of roots belonging to the tree, one in the soil, and the 
other in the body of the stem ; when the several stems increased in size the bark of the 
one came in contact with the bark of the other, when both were wounded, a lodgment 
wu> made for water, roots were produced at the injured parts that pushed their way 
into the wood, which hastened its decay, so that when snow or heavy winds came, the 
branches or stems were liable to be broken off, and the breakiug continued from time 
to time until the ruins of the plant bad to be removed altogether. 

The training to Mimic stems ought not to be coufmed to members of the Thuja 
family, but might be evtnuh d to specie*, of other genera, such as «7 uni penis. Tax us, 
<tc., so that when winter and rough weather availed them, they would be able to resist 
the -tonu. — I*. Machtnzic , H ost J'lcan 

I’KOi’EftTlfH 01 thf C\i< iolvkia. — At the reqm^t of a correspondent I forward 
you a it w mmirks on this subject for 111*01 timi'in the Cabinet. In a perfect Calceo- 
laria there are the points to bt considered. — 1st. Its outline ought to be a perfect 
circle. 2nd. The flowers must be thick and linn in texture, and well inflated, showing 
n swrll both back ami fiont, ami the upper or front surface must be especially bold, 
swilling gradually from the edge oi outline of the flower to the centre, and well tilled 
about the orifice or throat, which should be perfectly smooth and round, and not too 
large, ttrdly. 'I lie outline of the flower must be even, aud without notches, and the 
surf. ice •month, without ribs or furrow's. 4thly. The lip or cap ought to be round 
and even, and not lamer than what might seem to form a proper lid for the ori flee, and 
not t oo long m the neck, so as to fall back, but rather low or squat, so os to seem to bang 
over the orifice , and not to disfigure the circular outline of the flower. Bthly. When 
the flower is marked or spotted equally all over the surface, then the cap or upper lip 
ought to be nicely spotted or marked, but when the markings are densely gathered into 
the centre only , then 1 think it would be decidedly out of character to have the cap 
mark'd, as that would bn ah the continuity of the belting. In seifs or clouded varie- 
tiis, cleame-s, rieluu ?>, and brilliancy of colour, are essential points. I think we ought 
to bt particularly careful, while wt aim at pt election, not to discard for some trifling 
tit feet, new*, rich, and distinct varieties, until decidedly better flowers in the same class 
are produced. I p to the present time, attention to form has prevailed to the almost 
total exclusion of beauty and richness of colour in the markings. Form is undoubtedly 
n grand desideratum, but beauty nr.d richness of colour are, in my opinion, at lea*t it< 
equals, and neither should prevail to the total exclusion of the other.— Henri/ J lajor, 
Knosthorpr. 

New Flower Market, Oovkni* Garden. — M any of our subscribers are perhaps 
aware that an addition i* about to be made to this great market by the erection of a 
wing for the sale of bouquets and plants in pot*. The roof is to be semicircular, sup- 
ported on iron columns, after the inanucr of the Crystal Palace, and ornamented with 
creepers. The length will be 220 fcet,*height BO feet, and width 75 feet. A balus- 
trade will surround the whole, and the erection will consist entirely of iron and glass. 
The dealers’ stalls will be behind the pillars and under the balustrades. Aviaries and 
aquaria will also have a place in the mitre, while access will be given to the iutcrior 
from the new theatre, the architect of which, K. M. Barry, Esq , has designed this 
addition to Covent Garden Market. 
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QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 


Vitality op Seeds. — At the late meeting of the British Association held at Dublin, 
Professor Daubeny read the report of the committee appointed to investigate the vitality 
of seeds, in which the Professor alluded to the circumstances which called the committee 
into existence, and stated that after planting year after year all the seeds they were able 
to collect, they had now left but four species of plants whose seeds continued to grow. 
These wore species belonging to the genera Ulex, Doliehos, Malva, and lpomuia. He 
exhibited a register in which every experiment as performed by Mr. Baxter, of the 
Botanic Garden, was detailed. From this register it would be seen that the shortest 
period for which any of the seeds had retained their vitality was eight years, and the 
longest forty-three years. Grouping the plants according to their natural orders, the 
following selected will give some idea of the plauts whose seeds retained their vitality 
longest : — Gramiueic, eight years; Liliacca*, ten years; Couifcnr, twelve years ; Tili* 
ace jo, tvveuty seven years ; Malvacea*, twenty-seven years; Leguminosir, forty 1 -three years; 
Rhainnamr, twenty-one years; Boragiuaectc, eight years; Convolv ulaceic, fomteeu 
years ; Composita*, eight years ; My r tame, eighteen y ears ; rmbellifenc, eight year» ; 
Crucifene, eight years. — Dr. Steele stated, that lie bad planted many seeds obtained 
from Egyptian mummies, but a/imt/s fui led to obtain any indications of their vitality. 
— Mr. Moore, of the Dublin Botanical Garden, related an instance in which he had 
succeeded in producing a new' species of leguminous plant from seals obtained by Mr. 
Bail from a vase* discovered in an Egyptian tomb. He also stated that he hud picked 
from out of the wood of a decayed Elm, at least fifty years old, seeds of Laburnum, 
many of which had germinated when planted, and produced young trees. He had once 
grown a crop of young Barberry trees by planting a quantity of Barberry jam, which 
proved that the process of pn paring the jam did not injure the seed. Many seeds 
grew the better for beiug placed in boiling water before they were set — Dr. Daubuiv 
stated that seeds did not retail! their vitality whilst entirely excluded from the air ; that, 
in order to keep them well, they should be wrapped up in brown paper, or some other 
porous material. — Gan/. Chron. 

Akdisia (RK.vulatx. — This is a very ornamental little plant, or greenhouse shrub, 
that may be readily managed as a window -plant. In February, its berries, a great 
ornament, are in perfection , the plant being, at that time, covered with a profusion of 
its coral-like fruit that hang in small clusters beneath and among the leaves, and which, 
retain the brilliancy of their colour lor a great leugth of tune. Even without the 
berries it is a very beautiful plant for a room, having long serrated leaves of a line 
glossy green. Ardusta crenulata will grow very well either in a cold room or one where 
there is a lire, and should receive a supply of water frequently, until the commence- 
meiit of April, after which it may have it every tlay . This, like all other plants with 
shining leaves, soon shows the dust ; it is, therefore, a good plan to sponge the leaves 
once a week, by which means it will always be a gay aud lively ornament for the sitting- 
room, and its health will, at the same time, be promoted. A mixture of loam and pi at 
soil is found to grow it well. — (/. G. 

Maxube-'w atiir for Poi-i’i.AVrs.— Many— indeed most — plants grown in pot* 
may, at particular periods of the growth, be advantageously treated with liquid manure; 
these periods are chiefly during the time of making vigorous growth, ami of blooming. 
Inexperienced persons, however, are liable to do material injury from using it too strong or 
too often j or they fall into the other extreme, and derive no benefit from the applica- 
tion. A very useful liquid manure for pnt-pluut* may be made by putting the following 
ingredients into a hogshead of rain-water : — T wo pecks of sheep or fowls’ dutig, one 
peek of soot, and two quarts of Potter’s guano ; these ingredients are first to be well 
mixed up to the consistency of paste with boiling water, and then mixed with the cold 
water. Stir the mixture frequently for a day or two, and then throw in a quart of 
quick lime ; when the liquid has become clear it is fit for use. For all strong growing 
plants this may be used daily, or every other day* applying it diluted with about otic- 
third of clear water. For Heaths, and similar delicate- rooted plants, aud even for 
Orchids, it will prove beneficial; but to these should not be giveu ofteuer thau once a 
week. As before observed, it is only to be used— at least by the iucxpcrienccd — duriug 
the periods of growth aud blooming. — Thn American Horllrnlturist. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. — VANDA BATEMANNI. 

2. — YJVNDA TRICOLOR. 

illustrations this month comprise two noble plants 
belonging to the splendid family of Orchids , and to one 
raSreSCNr ^ M ' most magnificent genera in that lovely group of 
plants, namely the 1 "an das. Figure 1 , Vanda Batemanni, 
is a native of the Moluccas and Philippines, introduced 
a few years back by Mr. Cuming ; it is a large, free-growing species, 
with remarkably thick icrial roots, and hard sword-shaped leaves two 
feet long. Its handsome blossoms, to -which the size of our plate 
pro cuts our doing justice, are borno in a spike of equal length, and 
number some scores on each spike, and measure fully two inches and 
n-half across, of a rich, deep golden yellow, blotched and spotted with 
crimson on the face, whilst the back of the flowers and the flower- 
buds are a bright rosv-purple, so that, viewed in any position, they 
form strikingly handsome objects. Figure 2, Vanda Tricolor , the 
three coloured Vanda> is one of the many fine plants introduced by 
Messrs. Witch and Son, through their collector, Mr. Thomas Lobb, 
from Java, and is even a more beautiful species than the foregoing. 
Its lovely blossoms are of a paler yellow than V. Batcmanni , more 
regularly spotted with bright crimson, and the under sides white or pale 
blush. It is a somewhat moderate grower, and bears long drooping 
racemes of its noble flowers. These fine tropical epiphytes require 
to be grown fixed to blocks of wood or stumps of trees in a warm 
Orchideoua house, and during their season of growth the atmosphere 
should be kept warm and moist, and gradually reduced when it is 
observed that the points of the roots cease to elongate, a certain 
indication of a cessation of the season’s growth. 


3 > 3 > 
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METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS FOB GARDENERS. 


(Continual t from page 305.) 



^O give our readers ft better idea of Mr. Casella’s new 
rain gauge, we are enabled to introduce a figure of 
it, for which we are indebted to that gentleman. 

From a long series of observations it is found that 
the greatest average quantity of rain falls in October 
and the least in Februan, but the heaviest rains, or those that v ield 
the greatest quantity in the gauge, come down in the summer and 

iarl\ autumnal months. Jn the summer 
an meh and a half will sometimes fall 
in le^ than an hour, in short and impe- 
tuous torrents; in tln v autumn the same 
quant it x will occupy many hours in fall- 
ing. In winter the number of wet davs 
exceeds that of the summer period; tlio 
average fall of a \\ inters rain is seldom 
more ihan one-tenth of an imh an hour. 

Snow v iehls om -tenth of water to one 
inch fill m depth ; or a fall of snow of 
f< n inches in depth on the 1cm 1 would be 
equal to the deposition of one inch of 
ram. 

Remstkiunu Tiierxiomutlbs. — These 
instruments are so contrived as to show 
tin* extremes of ht*at and cold day or 
night, and are therefore particularly use- 
ful ns a cheek upon the working gar- 
deners, who have to attend to bouses or 
They are also very useful in the open 
air, by pointing out the extremes of temperature. The minimum 
thermometer is for the purpose of shewing the lowest temperature, 
or greatest degree of cold — the maximum the greatest degree of heat. 



CajwIIu’h IUiu n »»♦«*. 

pits heated in am manner. 



Cah*c1;i'i Garden Thornton otor— Miuinami. 


Mr. (JaacJla has supplied a want that has been long felt, namely a 
low priced yet efficient minimum thermometer, not in the least liable 
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to get out of order, which may, also, if desired, be used 
a common thermometer. We have tested the in- 
strument ourselves, and are enabled to speak in high 
terms of the accuracy with which it is adjusted. A 
maximum thermometer by the same maker is an 
exquisite instrument j the two should be used to- 
gether, and their price places them within the means 
of all. 

The Barometer has been recently brought out 
in a cheap form by various makers ; wc have purchased 
a lew in order to make a trial of their merits, and feel 
justified, after testing them, in awarding the palm of 
excellence to those offered by the eminent maker 
above named ; the indications correspond closely with 
those of a standard instrument so far as they are capa- 
ble of being measured, which, although not with the 
minute precision of more expensive barometers, can 
still bo done quite near enough for all useful purposes. 
For ourselves we have never been able to see the 
utility of carrying on a system of such very minute 
and exact readings — the main thing is to observe the 
rise and fall, with the height of the column, and at 
most to two places of decimals. In Mr. Casella’s 
Improved Compensating Barometer this can be done 
after a little practice ; and although the tubes appear 
narrow when compared with higher priced instru- 
ments, they will be found to work well, and as such 
we feel no hesitation in recommending them as 
reliable ones. In bringing these instruments be- 
fore the public Mr. Oasclla lias endeavoured to meet 
the want, too long felt, of cheap vet reliable and 
useful ‘‘ weather glasses,” and in this ho has cer- 
tainly succeeded. We trust his exertions may be 
properly appreciated, and wish these instruments 
were, as they ought to be, in the hands of all good 
gardeners. 



as 


Cftsclla's Compensating Barometer. 


LEAVES AND ROOTS, THEIR FUNCTIONS AND 
STRUCTURE. 

BY CLKRTCUS. 


( Continued frontpage 2GS.) 

B SSUMING, then, that all the carbon of the plants 
is derived from tho atmosphere, and that a quantity of 
this constituent is required, not only for the due evolving 
of tho leaves and wood, but for their subsequent nourish- 
ment, it follows that a certain portion of this necessaiy 
ingredient must be contained in the ascendingsap ; and, if so, it is also 
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evident that it must be carried into the ascending sap vessels by 
means of the centre vessel, which I have already described as run- 
ning the whole course of the rootlet, and traversing the thickness of 
the bark of the root, until it joins the beforementioned ascending 
vessels. The extending coat of the rootlet is, as I have already stated, 
given off from the external coat of the root, and, consequently, the 
proper juice of the plant in the root, and given into the rootlet, is, 
m the latter, exposed to the action of the atmospheric air and the 
water contained in the soil ; and thus, being modified and diluted, 
it enters the centre vessel in a fit state for the due nourishment of 
the plant. To confirm these views let us look at a grafted tree — 
here we see on the same stock a variety of fruit; now on what does 
this depend ? The answer will be, on the scion or bud introduced ; 
in that scion is contained the germ of young leaves, which, by the 
nourishment supplied by the stock, arc evolved, and then commences, 
according to the character of the leaf the elaboration of the proper 
juice for that particular variety of fruit. Again, let us look to the 
fact of the maple affording its sugar from the concentrated juice of 
the former year, and giving it out whenever the sap begins to ascend, 
and before any leaf has yet appeared. At the same time it is known 
that if the tree be bled too much, it destroys the luxuriance of the 
vegetation for that season. Again, also, let U3 watch the progress of 
the young fruit tree— deriving the nourishment required, in the first 
place, from the immense accumulation of \egetable matter in the 
cotyledons, the root of the >oung plant thrusts itself into the earth, 
and the young leaves unfold themselves to the atmosphere. Year 
after year crops of leaves follow each other in succession — each leaf 
performing the important function assigned to it, of assimulating a 
portion of the sap in the progress of its circulation into the proper 
juice of the plant, which when done it dies and falls off. Our plant 
gains strength with every successive season, its leaves are, to a certain 
point, thrown out stronger and larger, and in due time, the tree is 
capable of bearing fruit. With the first appearance of the leaves of 
the following season, it is decked with flowers, succeeded by fruit. 
Such is the progress of a tree, from its first germination to maturity ; 
and here we see the great importance of tin* leaves in maintaining 
the plant. If our plant is puny, its branches slender, and its leaves 
wanting in luxuriance, we cannot look for fruit ; and in this case, 
what is our remedy? We apply the pruning knife; and thus by 
concentrating the ascending sap, instead of being distributed over a 
large surface, through many long branches, \\c give energy to tho 
plant, and leaves and flowers burst forth in great luxuriance. It is 
on this principle that Dr. Klotschs attempts the cure of the potato 
disease, “ to pinch off about half an inch from the top of the plant, 
when it has reached a height of six or nine inches, and to repeat the 
same operation, ten or eleven weeks after the timo of planting, on all 
the stems of the plant." By this operation, the carbon of the plant is 
not again expended in the production of new stems and fruit, but is 
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thrown into the tubers, producing potatoes of firmer texture, and 
more concentrated material. All are aware that plants are formed of 
organic and inorganic constituents — the organic are the woody fibre 
and the juices of the plant — the inorganic are the earthy and alkaline 
substances found there, as silica, potash, soda, etc. The organic con- 
stituents can all be resolved into the following elementary substances, 
namelv : carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen. Now we have seen 
that the carbon and nitrogen have been derived from the atmosphere. 
1 he hydrogen and oxygen, the constituents of water, are, of course, 
derived from the rain which percolates through the earth. The inor- 
ganic are also taken from the earth. It is evident then, that the 
inorganic constituents must be found there ; and if they be not there 
naturally, they must be supplied artificially. This is the true theory 
of manuring, viz., to enrich the earth so that it may be loose ; that 
atmospheric air may permeate, and the rain percolate through it, allow- 
ing the tender fibres or rootlets free access to every part, and to sup- 
ply the inorganic constituents required. Hence we see the great 
advantage to be gained by the admixture of any light substance, such 
as stable litter and other light manures, lime, ashes and other mate- 
rials, where the soil is of a close nature. 

In conclusion, I have attempted, in the remarks I have made, to 
elucidate the great importance of the leaves and rootlets of a plant, 
as the organs necessary for its proper development, and the maturing 
of its fruit. That the lea\cs may perform their functions in a satis- 
factory manner, light or sunshine, and atmospheric air are necessary, 
aud should be freely admitted ; w hile to allow r the rootlets to perform 
theirs, heat, moisture, and atmospheric air are indispensable. What- 
ever tends to deprive the leaf of light, retards its assuming its proper 
tint or colour, and the plants, in consequence, lacks vigour. Strip a 
plant of its leaves, aud prevent their further development, ana it 
will die. So likewise, unless the rootlets enjoy freedom of extension, 
a sufficient qupply of moisture, and atmospheric air, the plant will 
droop and wither. Deprive it of its rootlets and it will die. These 
arc facts no doubt familiarly known to all, they are, nevertheless, 
worthy of our study and attention. 


ON GARDENIA FLORIDA. 

BV MR. JOHN HARRISON, LATE GARDENER AT STSTON PARK, 

OME years ago, when the late Mr. Colville, nursery- 
man of Chelsea, was in the habit of furnishing plants 
on a m.ost extensive scale for the routs and balls of 
the nobility and gentry at the west-end of London, the 

Gardenia fiorida w as grown by him in vast numbers, 

liole pits being devoted to them ; aud so great w as the demand for 
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notes of a. botanist in the Himalayas, 


plants and cut flowers, that Mr. Colville thought he could never grow a 
sufficiency. Possessing a delicious scent, and much beauty, both of 
blossom and foliage, a well-grown specimen makes a lughly-at tractive 
object, and has always rendered it a particular favourite with me, and 
a plant to which 1 have deioted a large share of attention, so much 
so, that when a young and enthusiastic cultivator, I prided myself 
ou the specimens that 1 produced. My treatment was this: — Early 
in spring strong } oung shoots were taken oil' and put into fort} -eight 
sized pots, one-third filled with broken crocks; the compost con- 
sisted of equal portions of peat and loam well mixed together, over 
which was laid about two inches of line sand. The cutting* were 
Hoatlv trimmed, all the lower leaves being taken oil*, and firmly 
inserted round the edge of the pot, and then well watered, after 
which they were placed in gentle bottom heat, plunged up to the 
rims in the frame or pit. In a \erv little time they made nice roots, 
and were potted oft singly into small fort} -eight*, using a mixture of 
one-third good rich loam, one-third leaf mould and peat, and one- 
third of old decai cd hot-bed manure. After potting, the young 
plants were returned to their former quarters for a week or two, in 
order to obtain the stimulus* of bottom heat, and then hardened ofl*. 
When the pots were filled with roots the plants were shifted into 
thirty-twos, and finally into twenty-fours. One great point was to 
prevent the plants coming into bloom until thoroughly established 
in the larger pots, therefore, as the flowers appeared they were 
pinched ofl, which gaw* the plants great strength, and induced the 
formation of fine bushy heads. When it was desirable to have the 
plants in bloom they wore removed into the pit, and placed on the 
tan or leaves until the bloom appeared ; taking care at all times to 
give them plenty of air and gentle waterings, in order to keep tho 
plants in a healthy growing state. Under this plan of treatment I 
have had noble specimens, and a profusion of bloom that has created 
surprise in the minds of all who have seen them, and almost sur- 
passing belief. 


NOTES OF A BOTANIST IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

f h TELLIG ENC h of tho progress and state of gardening in 
our colonies is at all times of the highest interest, not 
only as showing the advancement of the science abroad 
jaw* but also from information that is aflordod us of the sue- 
cess or otherwise of the attempts to grow and acclimatise 
those plants that wo are familiar with in our owii gardens, and tho 
result of high cultivation applied to the indigenous plants. Tho 
following interesting remarks on the Botanic Gardens of Bhagulporo, 
m Upper India, are from the pen of that very enterprising and 
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scientific botanist, Dr. J. D. Hooker, now attached to the splendid 
establishment at Kew, from whoso “ JJimalajan Journals” wo have 
also given a few brief extracts, to show the wonderful character and 
amazmg fecundity of t ho vegetable products of that hitherto imper- 
fectly known region. 3)r. Hooker states — -“To me the most in- 
teresting object in Bhagulpore was the Horticultural Gardens, whose 
origin and flourishing condition are due to the activity and enter- 
prise of the late Major .Napleton, commander of the hill-rangers. 
The site is good, consisting of fifieen acres, that were, four years 
ago, an indigo field, but now form a smiling garden. About fifty 
men are employed ; and the number of seeds and \egetables annually 
distributed is very great. Of trees, the most conspicuous are the 
tamarind, Tccoma jasminoidcs, En/thrina , Adansonia , Bombax, teak, 
banyan, pcepul, tiissoo, Casuurina, Tmainalia , Media, Bauhiniu, Of 
introduced species there are English and Chinese flat peaches (pruned 
to the centre to let the sun in), Mangos of \arious sorts, Eugenia 
Jambos , various Anonas , Litehi, Loqunt, ami Longan, oranges, Sapo~ 
dillo , apple, pear, both succeeding tolerahh ; \arious Cabool and 
Persian varieties of fruit-trees; tigs, grapes, gua\ a, apricots, and 
jujube. The grapes looked extremely well, but their management 
requires great skill aud care. They form a long covered w r alk, with 
a row' of plantains on the w ist side, to diminish the effect of the 
hot w'inds ; but even with this screen, the fruit on that side is inferior 
to that on the opposite trellis. Numerous ccrealia, and the varieties 
of cotton, sugar-cane, etc., all thri\e extremely well; so do many of 
our English vegetables. Cabbages, peas, and beans, are much 
injured by caterpillars. Raspberries, currants, rtnd gooseberries will 
not grow at all. Excellent codec is grown; and arrow-root, equal 
to the best West Indian, is prepared at Is. Gd. per bottle, of twenty- 
four ounces — about a fourth of the price of that article in Calcutta. 

“ lu most respects the establishment is a model of what such 
institutions ought to be in India ; not only of real practical value, 
in affording a good ami cheap supply of the best culinary and other 
vegetables that the climate cm produce, but as showing to what 
departments such efforts are best directed. Such gardens diffuse a 
taste for the most healthful employments, and oiler an elegant 
resource for the many unoccupied hours which the Englishman in 
India finds upon his hands. They arc also schools of gardening ; 
and a simple inspection of what has been done at Bhagulporo is a 
valuable lesson to any person about to establish a private garden.” 

Dr. Hooker gives the follow ing account of the botanical produc- 
tions, etc., at the base of the outer Himalaya: — “Every feature, 
botanical, geological, and zoological, is new on entering this district, 
Tho change is sudden and immediate ; sea and shore are hardly more 
conspicuously different ; nor from tho edge of the Terai to the limit 
of tho perpetual snow is any botanical region more clearly marked 
than this, which is the commencement of Himalayan vegetation. 
K sudden descent leads to the Mahanuddce, flowing in a shallow 
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valley, over a pebbly bottom ; it is a rapid river (even in April), its 
banks are fringed with bushes, and it is as clear and sparkling as 
any trout stream in Scotland. Bt^oml it the road winds through a 
thick brush- wood, choked with long grasses, and w ith but few trees, 
chiefly of Acacia, Dalbergia Sissoo , and a scarlet-fruited Slcrculia . 
At tliis season only a few spring plants were in flow er ; leaves of 
terrestrial Orchids appeared, w ith ferns and w eeds of hot damp regions. 
I crossed the beds of many small streams ; some were dry and all 
very tortuous ; their banks were richly clothed with brush-wood and 
climbers of Convolvulus, Vines, Biguonias, etc. After proceeding 
some six miles along the gradually ascending path, I came to a 
considerable stream, cutting its way through stratified gravel, with 
cliffs on each side fifteen to twenty feet high, here and there covered 
with ferns, the little Oxalis sensitira , and herbs of various kinds. 
The road here suddenly ascends a steep gravelly hill, and opens out 
on a flat or short spur, from which the Himalayas rise abruptly, 
clothed with forest from the base; my immediate destination, the 
little bungalow of Puukabarec, nestled in the woods, above which, 
as far as the cy e could reach, were range after range of wooded 
mountains, (5000 to 8000 feet high. The ascent to Punkabaree is 
sudden and steep, and accompanied with a change in soil and vege- 
tation. A giant forest replaces the stunted and bushy timber of the 
Terai Proper; of which the Duabanga and Terminal ias form the 
prevailing trees, with Cedrela and Oordonia Wallichii. Smaller 
timber and shrubs are innumerable; whilst a Bueculent character 
pervades the bushes and hcrb*<, occasioned by the prevalence of the 
nettle tribe. Large bamboos rather crest the hills than court the 
deeper shade, and of the latter there is abundance, for the torrents 
cut a straight, deep course down the hill flanks; the gullevs arc 
choked with vegetation and bridged with fallen trees, whose trunks 
are richly clothed with orchids, pendulous Lycopodia , and many 
ferns. * * * At about 1000 feet above Punkabaree, tlu* vege- 

tation is very rich, and appears all the more so from the many turn- 
ings of the road, which afford glorious prospects of the foreshortened 
tropical forests. The prevalent timber is gigantic, and scaled by 
climbiug Lcf/uminoBcc , which sometimes sheath the trunks, or span 
the forest with huge cables, binding tree to tree. Their trunks are 
also clothed with parasitical Orchids, climbing Pothos, Peppers, 
Vines, Convolvulus, and Biguonias. The beauty of the drapery of 
the Pothos leaves is pre-eminent, whether for the graceful folds the 
foliage assumes, or for the liveliness of its colour. Of the more 
conspicuous smaller trees, the wild banana is the most abundant, its 
crown of very beautiful foliage contrasting with the smaller-leaved 
plants amongst which it nestles ; neit comes a screw-pine (Pandanus) 
with a straight stem and a tuft of leaves, each eight or ten feet long, 
waving on all sides. Bamboo abounds everywhere; its dense tufts 
of culms (or stalks), 100 feet high and upwards, are as thick at the 
base as a man’s thigh. Twenty or thirty Bpecies of ferns (including 
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a tree-fern) were luxuriant and liandsome ; while foliaceous lichen 
and a few mosses appeared at 2000 feet elevation. Such is the 
vegetation of the roads through the tropical forests of the Outer 
Himalaya.” 

NOTES ON HARDY EVERGREENS. 

BY CLEEICUS. 

(Continued from page 210.) 

No. III. — The Juniper Thibe. 

f UN I PERES COMMUNIS, Common Juniper.— 
'Well known ; the leaves spreading in threes; berries 
rather long, purple or black; flowers having much 
whitish pollen. Height from six to twelve feet. Inhabits 
Europe, North America, and Asia. This shrub is of 
slow growth, and endures for a very considerable time, 
and is excellently adapted for hedges. The wood is 
aromatic, and linely veined. 

S J. oxycedrua, Brown Berried Juniper. — Leaves in 

< threes, spreading, shorter than the berries; flowers in 

May and June. From Spain and Portugal, w here it attains from ten 
to twelve feet. 

J. macrocar pa, Large Fruited Juniper. — A handsome evergreen from 
G recce ; attaining a height equal to the preceding species, which its 
leaves also resemble, but the berries are twice as large and covered 
w ith a violet bloom ; supposed to be only a variety of J. oxycedrus. 

J. Tlrginiana, the Red Cedar. — Another well-known member 
of this beautiful family; the leaves in threes, imbriceted when 
young; fruit small, dark blue, ripe in October and November. 
Height from thirty to forty feet; in North America, its native 
country, ten feet higher. Its rate of growth is slow* after the first 
few years, but this is of advantage in limited grounds, and the plant 
makes a very handsome appearance on a lawn. The common name, 
rod cedar, has been given with reference to the heart wood, which is, 
when polished, of a fine red, and is used in the manufacture of lead 
pencils — the outer wood is quite w r hitc. It inhabits Maine and 
soufchw'nrd to Georgia, in the United States. 

«/. Sabina, the Savin. — A low-growing or procumbent shrub ; 
the leaves opposite, imbricated, oval and rather pointed ; the berries 
black, ripening tho following spring. From the south of Europe, 
whence it it was introduced to this country more than three hundred 
years back. Tho Savin makes an excellent undergrowth, and looks 
well in the foreground of a shrubbery. It will flourish in even the 
poorest soil. 

J.Phocnioea , Phomiciau Juniper.— Leaves in threes, very small on 
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the young branches, imbricated, closely covering them liko scales ; ber- 
ries pale yellow* or greenish. A fine shrub from the south of liussia, 
and around the Caspian sea ; but deaerv ing of more general cultivation 
Ilian it ha?* received hitherto. 

J. thunjtra , Spanish Juniper. — Inhabit"* Spain and Portugal, and 
sometimes attains a height of thirty feet. The leaves are imbricated, 
overlapping each other like scabs, in four rows up the young 
branches ; the berries are large and very black. It forms a handsome 
shrub, and looks well on the lawn. Cutting"* strike readily. 

J. excel sa , the Tall Juniper. — Remarkably handsome, forming 
a rather tall-growing, ereet, and upright shrub or small tree of from 
thirty to forty feet high. The branches are slightly pendant ; leaves 
opposite, in lour imbricated rows. It is tolerably hardy, but at present 
little known. Grows in the Himalayas, Siberia, and .North America, 
from whence we iirst received it in ISOO. 

J \ Chincusis , Chinese Juniper. — Introduced from the country 
which name it bears iu ls20. It grows about fifteen feet high, and 
looks \ery pretty when well grown. The leaves imbricate, and short; 
berries bluish black, ripe in the month of Nov ember. 



REMARKS OX CONSERVATIVE WALLS. 

BT A XOBLKMAX’s FLOWER OABDEXLK. 

f ANY plants, both greenhouse and some that require 
a higher temperature, and especially the deciduous 
ones and those of rapid growth, will succeed admi- 
rably when planted out of doors during the summer, 
either as standards or against a wall with an expo- 
sure to the south; and these not only grow and occasionally flower 
during summer, but if allowed to remain through the winter with 
sufficient protection they will grow* vigorously, and live lor many 
years, blooming each successive* season. Trained neatly along a wall 
out of doors they have a better appearance than in the house, and 
have the full benefit of sun and air, which is, to them, as to almost all 
plants, a great benefit. Walls used for this purpose, and fitted up 
for the attachment of a proper protecting material in winter, are 
called “ conservative walls,” and are comparatively one of the later 
inventions of ingenious gardeners of the new school. They rank 
next to conservatories, and form most interesting appendages to a 
good flower garden. There arc many situations iu which a wail may 
be made available for this purposo by the amateur ; the gable end of 
a house, or a w all that is, perhaps, at present occupied by nothing 
better than ivy or the commonest creepers, may, for a small outlay, 
bo converted into a conservative wall, on which ho may train some of 
the most beautiful objects comprised in Flora’s wido domain, and have 
on attraction far superior to that. which he now possesses. The con- 
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Bervative wall may also in some degree bo considered as a substitute 
for the conservatory, to be made use of by persons whose income will 
not allow them the indulgence of so great a luxury. To as^jVt these, 

1 have thrown together the following hint h, ' which l hope maybe 
serviceable : — In the construction ot such a wall the first thing to do 
is to form a suit able border, on which suece>s in a great measure de- 
pends. It is noeesc-ar) to know the nature of the subsoil —if this ho 
very close and wet, lei the ( irlh be roino\ed to the depth of at least a 
yard, and lay some coarse material at bottom, covered with silted 
gravel as a drainage — bro\t n bricks is as good as anything, with 
gravel or cinders out it, and about a foot in depth. A good drain 
should alwavs be made, and should be three feci deep, to carry oil* 
the moisture from the bottom ; for this purpose it should have a rather 
steep inclination ; and where the wall is of considerable length, other 
cross drains will prove of the greatest benetit. The border may then 
be tilled in, and should be about two feet deep by six feet in width. 
The compost is best made up of one-half turfy loam, one-fourth peat, 
and one-fourth leaf mould and rough sand well incorporated. After 
making thejjorder it is necessary to construct a trellis on which to train 
the plants, w Rich is much preferable to training them on the bare 
wall. For this purpose laths or slender vv ooden rods, painted green, look 
well, although a wire trellis i* neater, more durable and about the 
same expense in the end. To form a wire trellis, let stout wires be 
stretched at intervals of four feet apart, vertically from top to bottom 
of the wall, and across these run thinner wires parallel with the 
ground, at one foot distance ; hooks driven into the wall serve to hold 
the wires. The stout wires may be of the size known as X o. 20, and 
the thin ones No. 1G. For a protecting material I have seen nothing 
that answers better or has a neater appearance than canvas screens, on 
rollers ; a broad coping of stone ora wooden one laid over will serve 
as an additional protection, and to this the rollers may be attached. 

The plants should be put in carefully, and arranged in a judicious 
manner; the evergreen kinds for the sake of eileet mixed with the 
deciduous, and placed according to the space they are likely to cover 
and the height they attain. The dwarfer should be placed to occupy 
the vacancies between the stems of taller growing sorts that are 
frequently bare towards the root. After they are planted they will 
require careful training and tieing to the wires. Concerning manage- 
ment, there an' but a few points to be attended to; — one is to 
keep the plants screened from sun as long as then* is any danger 
of frost, so that they may not be excited into growth until the mid- 
dle of April, after which the moro w armth and light admitted to them 
the better. During hot and dry weather svringing in the evening is 
very beneficial, after the sun is off the wall. As winter approaches, 
lay over the border a dressing of good loaf mould, w hieh should then 
be forked lightly in, and next protect tho roots with a covering of 
peat or heath soil to the depth of a couple of inches, which will gene- 
rally be found quite sufficient. When the weather is severe however, 
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straw, or, what is better, fern may bo spread along the bottom of the 
wall and around the roots. If a warm, or flued Mail can be made 
use of, it w ill enable the possessor to command a temperature that 
will preserve many beautiful climbers through the winter that he 
could not otherwise grow — although there are a great number of fine 
things that will do well under a canvas screen alone. From the fol- 


lowing list a good selection may 

Aloysia citriodora. 

Bignonia radieaus. 

Camellias, 

Ceanothus azureus. 
Chimonanthus grandillorus. 
Clematis, many kinds. 
# Clianthus punicens. 

Coronilla glauea. 

Daphne odora. 

Jndica rubra. 

Fabiaua imbricata. 

Foray thia uridLsima. 

Fuchsias. 


be made: — 

% 

Jasminum nudiflorum. 

Myrtus. 

Olea fragrans. 

Passiflora ccerula. 

inearnata, and others. 

♦Plumbago Capensis. 

# Soll> a hetcroph} 11a. 

Solanum crispuni. 

♦ Jasminoidcs. 

Tropceolum pontaphy Hum. 
♦Veronica Andersoni. 

Vestia Lycioides. % 

AVeigelia rosea. 


Those marked ♦ succeed best w it li a little* heat, by means of llues, 
in the depth of winter, although in the southern counties they will 
do very well without it. 

To fill up vacancies towards t he lower part of the wall Salvias, 
Fuchsias, Chrysanthemums, Tea Boses, ami many other plants of a 
like nature may be made use of. 


OX THE TREATMENT OF SUCCULENTS. 

JiV MU. WILLIAM OKA V, TUCK HAM. 

HE cultivation of this class of plants, until within a few 
years past, was not favoured by many since the time of 
Dillemus and Lee. However, succulents have again 
begun to occupy the attention of the cultivator. As a 
class they aro curious in habit, as well us beautiful in 
flower, and may in some degree bo said to resemble orchids in this 
respect, whilst their cultivation is attended with far more ease and 
much less cost. Succulents may be grown in situations where but 
few' other exotic plants w ould flourish, and require much less trouble 
and attention in their management; they seldom require to be re- 
potted, and can live for a long period with little or no moisture, 
without sustaining any injury. Even of the most tender there are 
few that will suffer in a temperature as low as forty-five degrees 5 
requiring therefore but little heat. They may be said to be the most 
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easily cultivated of any plants, and admirably adapted for those 
who superintend the management of their own. ^Naturally they 
inhabit the dryest situations, on bare rocks and sandy plains, where 
not even a blade of grass can exist, alternately exposed to heavy 
dews at night and the scorching rays of the mid-day sun during the 
day. A large portion of the nourishment they receive is conveyed 
by thousands of mouths (invisible to the naked ege, but covering 
tneir surface) to the mass of juicy beds of cellular tissue which lie 
beneath the skin ; the roots convey the rest. In a high, moist 
temperature, many succulents may De grown to a large size in a 
short time ; ami during the growing period all of them flourish better 
in a moist atmosphere. Where it can be done it is a great advantage 
to have a house entirely appropriated to them. But few species 
attain a great height, consequently a low roofed house is well suited 
to them. As small houses may be put up at a trifling expense now 
that glass is so cheap, most amateurs may erect one for the purpose. 
Such a house may be heated by gas w here it is available, which is a 
very noat plan, and requires little or no trouble in attention. 

MesembryanthcmumSy with the exception of a few annual species, 
may be all propagated very readily from cuttings, taken oft* at any 
time during spring and summer, dried for a day or two in a shady 

5 lace, and then inserted in pots of light sandy loam and lime rubbish, 
'hey do not require to be covered with bell glares, but should be 
placed on a cool, dry shelf, or in a dry pit, where they can be 
shaded until they have begun to make roots, which will be in from 
three to five weeks; they may then bo potted oft* into small pots, 
with light rich loam, well drained ; a slight mixture of very rotten 
manure is of nd\antage. Unless the cuttings be dried before in- 
serting them, they are \crv liable to damp off. The genera JRochea, 
JPortulacaria , KalosanthcSy Crassula , Turgosia , and others may also 
be raised from cuttings without any trouble. The Agaves and 
j Furcnra are multiplied bv suckers, which in some species rise plen- 
tifully from the roots; others, however, more rarely show a dispo- 
sition to increase in this manner, unless the centre or crown of the 
plant be injured, or cut out. The Echeverias produce abundance of 
small leaves upon the flower stems, which, when ripe, fall off; and 
if laid on the surface of the soil in a pot, will, in a few days, send 
out roots and produce perfect plants in three weeks, a fact not gene- 
rally known. This genus is very hardy ; and E. coccinca and 
gibbiflara are very elegant flowering plants. Sempervivums are 
multiplied by cuttings, offsets, or seeds, which they produce freely. 
Most of the cactus tribes, as Cere us, Cactus , Echinocactns f Epiphyl- 
lum , Mammilla ri a, and Opuntia , may be increased by offsets, or 
cuttings ; light sandy loam, with a considerable admixture of lime 
rubbish is the best soil for this tribe*. 

With regard to temperature, many succulents are more frequently 
injured by two much neat, rather than cold. With the exception 
perhaps, of a few Cacti and IStapelias , the rest flourish best in a 
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comparatively cool atmosphere. Even a cold pit, if dry, will answer 
well — the only fear of losing them in cold pits being from an exoess 
of damp. During winter this tribe needs very little water, and every 
care should be taken to see that there is no drip from the gloss, 
arising from broken squares, cracks, or imperfect glazing, as at this 
period many of the delicate kinds will perish from this cause, 
although in spring and summer they will be bonofitted by an occa- 
sional syringing over* head. Air should be freely admitted, both in 
winter and summer — in the winter by opening the side lights in 
tine days. The soil should be frequently stirred, and attention 
directed to keep down insects, to which they are rather liable, par- 
ticularly to scale, white bug, and green fly ; the first may be sponged 
ofF with soft soap and water, the second washed oft* with simple 
water, and the last got rid of b\ fumigation. In regard to tempera- 
ture, most succulents w ill luar forty-in e degrees and even lower, 
while a few stand two or throe degrees ot frost with impunity. 

The strong shrubby Aloes, Crassuhis , Mtsnnbryanthem urns, and 
Sempt rvivums. an benefited by being placed out of doors from the 
beginning of June 1<» the end of September; the best situation is a 
place fulh exposed to the sun, and on a stratum of ashes or gravel ; 
an awning of cam as to screen them from excessive rains would be 
found highh conducive to their health, but may be dispensed with. 
The Ctufi should be turned out as soon as they have bloomed. The 
majority of succulents do not require frequent re-potting, but should 
all be thoroughly drained. 


REMARKS ON POPULAR FLOWERS AND OLD 0 AUDEN 
FA VO U KITES. 


BY M It. BDWARt) HIILPPtRih 

No. 111. — Tirr. Christmas Hose. 

lELLEBOItlJS NIGER, tin* Christinas Hone, demands 
our admiration from the early season of its blossoming, 
• and the delicate beauty of* its flowers. Inform they 
resemble a large single white rose, and are surrounded 
c by handsome dark-green glossy leaves, which show oft* its 
chaste blossoms to great advantage. Like al! the plants of its order it 
possesses \aluable medicinal properties, and was believed by the 
auricula to be very efficacious in the cure of mental diseases; they 
al»o used it to purify their houses and hallow' their dwellings, and 
b' lmved bv so doing they kept aw a\ eul spirits. This ceremony was 
performed with great devotion, and accompanied with the chanting 
of solemn hjmns. In like mauner they blessed their cattle W'ith it, 
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to preserve them from an evil spell ; for these purposes it was dug up 
with much ceremony by the ancient G-reeks, with prayers to Apollo 
for leave to dig up tne plant, and to Aesculapius for a blessing on its 
virtues ; during the ceremony the flight of eagles was much attended 
to ; should one of these birds approach, the taking up of the plant 
was deferred. 

The Christmas Bose has long been in cultivation in our English 
gardens, as we learn from that indefatigable old botanist, Gerarde, 
who in his “ Herball,’* fob 1597, p. 826, tells us, after enumerating 
four species, “ These Hellcbors growe vpon rough and craggie moun- 
taines : the two last do grow wildo in many woods and shadowie 
places in England : wo have them all in our London gardens.** 
These early embellishers of the parterre are valuable from blossoming 
at such a season when there are few plants beside to enliven the 
garden, and are worthy of being cultivated more extensively ; they 
are very hardy, and a succession may be had in bloom by forcing a 
few plants in pots for the decoration of the greenhouse or dwelling- 
room. Their propagation is easy, bv division of the roots any time 
between the months of June and October; rich mould suits them 
well. Helhborus niger, as well as other species, is a native of 
southern mid central Europe. II. viridis has green flowers; If. pur- 
purascens is a green and coppery coloured variety; S. atrorubens pale 
green and purple: If. livid us pale yellow green; H. odorous , which 
possesses a scout considered agreeable, is an intense bright green ; 
while If. Olgnqnrus and 1L Oriental is are white, tinged with a 
delicate Mush. I have all the above in my garden, where they make 
really pretty objects, blooming in succession from about Christmas 
to the end of April. Coming into blossom whilst “winter lingers 
in the lap of spring/* they have a considerable value in my eyes, 
and I would sooner dispense with many other plants than part with 
the modest “ Christmas Bose.’* 


CULTURAL REMARKS ON GLADIOLUS INSIGHTS. 

BT A JERSEY rhOBIST. 

y v HE cultivation of Gladiolus insignis, although one of 

the handsomest of that beautiful class of Capo bulbs, 
l 9 appears to have been neglected more than the plant 
i deserves. Its line spikes of blossoms of a rich crim- 

i son, marked with blue on the three lower petals, are 

truly beautiful, and render it a striking object, whether 
grown in the border or in pots. I have grow n it for some years in 
both ways, and the following is the outline of my practice: — 

To commence with pot culture. Tbe compost I use for this pur- 
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pose consists of good friable loam with a little gritty sand, in which 
I pot the roots, in six-inch pots, in October. I place them in a cold 
pit or frame, and until the roots have pushed well, I give but a very 
moderate quantity of water ; they remain in the cold pit until the 
end of February, when I re-pot them into a larger Bize, using a little 
old decayed hot-bed manure with the compost before named, the 
manure being placed at the bottom of the pot, and not in contact 
with*the bulbs. After this re-potting I return them to a situation 
where they may have the full benefit of the sun, giving them liquid 
manure in a diluted state. Early in June they will bloom, throwing 
up fine branching spikes of their delightful blossoms, three feet and 
upwards in height, and presenting a splendid appearance. When 
they have gone out of flower 1 place them out of doors in a shady 
place, and diminish the supply of water by degrees as the leaves 
wither, when 1 turn them out of pot, and usually find two or three 
strong roots to each, as well as younger ones, which 1 take off and 
place in a drawer for potting the following season. 

For culture in the flower-garden 1 fix upon a situation that is 
open to the sun as much as possible, where 1 commence in Septem- 
ber the formation of a bed lor their reception, by digging in a good 
layer of manure, well decomposed ; 1 let the ground remain rough 
for about a month, to sweeten the soil. About the middle of Octo- 
ber I rake the bed smooth, and proceed to mark out rows for the roots, 
so that they may be nine inches apart. They are then put in four 
inches deep, and not nearer than eight inches in the rows. To pro- 
tect them from frost in winter, I spread a little litter, or sand over 
the bed, not more than an inch deep. Although the roots do not 
make much progress through the winter, such protection is necessary 
to preserve the growth from injure beneath the surface, which would 
seriously injure their bloom. When the spring begins to advance, 
their leaves make rapid progress, and reach a foot to a foot and a 
half high; bv midsummer they bloom, and last a month or six weeks 
in great beauty. Out of doors their flower-spikes do not attain so 
great a length as in the pit or greenhouse, but I think the colour of 
the flowers is richer and more \i\id, The lea\cs begin to decay us 
the bloom passes oft*, the) are then taken up and divided, and placed 
in a dry place, in store for another year’s planting. 

When grown in poor soil, Gladiolus insignia will not make such 
a good display— a situation fully exposed to the sun, as 1 have before 
stated, is a point of some importance in obtaining a good bloom; and 
if treated in such a place as I have indicated above, the grower will 
be amply rewarded by a strong bloom. 


HorncrLTUKAi, Society. — We learn that the society has jmt received from Dr. 
Itojlc a small quantity of seeds of the Vines Dcodara, Cupreous tortuloftn, Pinna 
cxretoa, and of the interesting hardy Bamboo, and packet* may now be had by Fellow# 
on application. 
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DESIGN FOE A VILLA BESIDENCE AND GROUNDS. 

BY T. BUTGEB, ESQ. 

wwmiHE design herewith given comprises about an acre 
and three quarters, and is intended for a villa resi- 
deuce. The ground is supposed to be rather \mdu- 
lated, and the streamlet to flow along the hollow parts 
thereof, and widened where convenient, and at the 
least expense. 

In the progress of the stream, it will be perceived that it 
passes through a grotto, and where it crosses the walks, rustic 
bridges are intended. At the southern extremity, there is a consi- 
derable rise in the ground, and on its summit a broad walk, and an 
avenue is introduced, with an alcove at each end. The design is 
partly intended to show what may be done with a small stream of 
water, when the ground will allow, by diverting it from its natural 
course, and thus he made a principal source for embellishment. Or- 
namental vases, statues, etc., may be placed in a variety of situa- 
tions fancy may direct. The reference will explain what is further 
necessary. 

Reference. — No. i, 1 Louse ; 2, Covered Way, with glass sides and 
roof, leading to the Conservatory; 3, Conservatory; 4, Aviary ; 5, 
Tea-room; G, Alcove; 7, Rockery; 8, Summer-house ; 9, Bowling- 
green, or children’s Play-ground ; 10, Cascade. 

By way of conclusion, a word or two about rockeries may not be 
amiss. Perhaps there is nothing in ornamental gardening that requires 
more taste in designing than a rockery. We frequently see a mass 
of stones with other materials heaped up together in a sort of chance 
way, without reference to anything like a design to make it interest- 
ing, so as to meet the eye with any degree of pleasure, or to make it 
useful in a scientific point of view, both of which should be aimed 
at. Rockeries, on a large scale might be constructed, so that the 
masses of rock might be divided, with room to walk in and round 
about the interior of the mass. The rock plants might then he intro- 
duced with greater advantage, with respect to situation, aspect, etc., 
and thus be made a very interesting feature in the garden, particu- 
larly to those who are interested in rock plants. Some years ago I 
witnessed a rockery of this description in Mr. Pince’s nursery at 
Exeter. 


Gykbrium argrnteum.— Your correspondent J. D . in the October number of the 
Cahinet has Riven a description of his plant. 1 beg to inform you that I have a fine 
specimen of this striking grass that exceeds it. The tuft is about twenty-five feet 
round, and twenty feet high, with twenty spikes iu full flower.— & 
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INSECTS INFESTING PLANTS IN THE WINTER SEASON. 



BY THE FOREMAN OF A LONDON NURSERY. 

URTNG winter the insect creation is generally inactive, 
and the gardener is not so liable to be plagued with 
them as he is in summer. In houses where a high 
temperature is maintained, however, they continue 
active, and unless looked after they will frequently 
commit serious damage, besides disfiguring the house and plants. 
Now that there is not so much to do out of doors, greater leisure is 
allowed for destroying these pests, and there is scarcely a da) but 
something may be done towards it, as well as to keeping the plants 
clean. In the greenhouse insect » are not so abundant now as m the 
stove, and one of the principal means whereby the) are found in tho 
cooler house arises from neglect when plants are introduced into it 
from the stove ; before this is done at an) time it will be found to 
conduce greatly to the desired end if the plant hi' looked over well 
tirst, and thus a gn at deal of vexation and trouble mav lx* saved. 

Where any pits or ho,i«ci are left empty, and before cleaning 
them, it is a good plan to burn a quantity of sulphur in them, shut- 
ting up dost*, and keeping the turner in for a few hours ; a dry day is 
best for this operation. The greatest pe-t now found in t he greenhouse 
is the thrip, and this common!) on A/aleus, which are very subject 
to it. Fumigation and a wash made of sulphur and lime-water, in 
which a little si/e is dissolve d, are the best remedies. As the plants 
will bear more smoke now than earlier, they should have it adminis- 
tered strongly. 

Camellias, Oranges and many other d (‘script ions of plants arc 
subject to the scale; nothing is so elleetual in clearing them as 
sponging the leaves well w ilh soft soap and water, giving them a good 
syringing as a finish. Plants with small leaves cannot be treated in 
this way. They mav he dipped in the soap and water, made strong, 
and allowed to stand three or four days, and then he well syringed 
with clean water, heated to about sixty or seventy degrees. If this 
be not sufficient to rid them, they mav have a repetition of the same 
process; it will, however, sometime s fail, and in such eases, unless 
the plants can be cut down, they had perhaps as well be given over 
as incurable. The fecundity of the gnen fly is well known, and 
they are troublesome even now — the heft remedy is tobaeeo-smoke, 
and the proper way is to have the fumigator always in readiness, and 
as soon as one insect of this kind is perceived, apply the tobacco im- 
mediately. Some have recommended tin* «*»e of various solutions, 
but I have always found smoking effectual, if not at once, on a second 
application. Another insect, the mealy hug, is common, but gene- 
rally to be found in houses of higher temperature than tho green- 
house. It is, perhaps, the greatest nuisance of all, requiring! when 
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once it appears, constant labour to keep it in subjection and a long 
time to get rid of it altogether, as it increases prodigiously if left to 
haveits own way. When first discovered, if only on one plant, destroy 
the plant rather than run the risk of the consequences of retaining 
it. When a collection of plants is infested, those of least value may 
be got rid of altogether by burning them first, the remainder of them 
should be dipped in strong tobacco : water, with sufficient size in it to 
render it sticky : this will adhere to the plants and kill the insects ; 
after a day or two it may be washed off. Perseverance in this way 
will ultimately bo followed by the desired success, but the gardener 
should always bear in mind that “ prevention is better than cure,” 
and true economy teaches that it is better to keep a sharp look out 
than to allow such pests to increase and multiply. 



RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN HORTICULTURAL 
A PPARATUS, IMPLEMENTS, AND MANUFACTURES. 

( Continued from page 295.) 

have yet a lew articles deserving of notice, from 
the manufactory of Messrs. Gidney and Son, of East 
Dereham. Their new Garden Rake is very different 
to those at present in general use, and we have 
_ found it very efficient, especially in strong soils, 
where weeds and decayed vegetable matter are so liable to clog 
up the common form in which this tool is made, especially about 
the neck. 

• In Messrs. Gidney’s rake the 

teeth are line, and round, and 
shouldered into the frame ; the 
neck gradually tapers to the 
socket, and is rounded off instead 
of presenting an angular point in 
which soil and weeds may lodge. 
Although strong, this rake is 
light, and made in the best pos- 
sible manner, as are all the imple- 
ments made by this respectable 
firm that have come under our 
notice. 

Their garden engine, to hold 
thirty gallons, is a light and power- 
ful article, made of galvanized iron, and will throw a contmuous 
stream to a distance of fifty-live feet. 

Messrs, Gidney’s barrows, of wrought iron, aw very light, and 
stronger as well as more durable than wooden ones. 
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BEST DAHLIAS ARRANGED IN CLASSES. 


Another article brought out by this firm we have been much pleased 
with, namely, their new invented iron garden scraper, of neat 
appearance, simple in construction, not easily upset or broken, and 
verv portable. 

One of these scrapers, placed near beds or borders that are being 
worked, will prove very serviceable in keeping the walks clean from 
the earth that will always adhere to the workman’s shoes. These 
scrapers should be in general use in every garden. 




A FEW OF THE BEST DAHLIAS ARRANGED IN 
(LASSES. 

accompanying list com prises the leading flowers, 
and such only as may be fully depended on as constant 
and good. 

White. — Queen of the Whites, Kant, Fanny Dodds, 
White Standard, Ko\al White, and Queen of the East, 
Yellow — Chance, George Glenny, King of Yellows, Chameleon, 
Louisa Glenny, and Bessy. 

Pine. — Satirist, Rosea elegans, Airs. Edwards, Princess, Ruby 
Queen, Deufcche Wierde. 

Lilac. — Fearless, Admiral, Ne Plus Ultra, King of Lilac, and 
Annie. 

Oranoe or Bitfp. — O range Perfection, Lady Franklin, Sir J. 
Franklin, Duke of Wellington, Robert Bruee, and Cherub. * 

Scarlet or Red.— Sir Robert Peel, Royal Scarlet, Scarlet King, 
Edward, Sir Charles Napier, and Lord Cardigan. 

Crimson. — Due de Malakoff, 'Triumph de Pecq, Incomparable 
(Ablet), and Colonel Windham. 
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Purple. — Frederick Jerome, Pre-eminent, Touchstone, and Mr. 
Seldon. 

Pubple Cbimson. — Sir F. Bathurst, Sir Eichard Whittington, 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, Morgan’s King, Lord Bath, and Captain 
Ingram. 

Dabk. — Grand Sultan, Eichard Cobden, Midnight, Essex 
Triumph, Nigger, Eclipse, and Negro. 

Dabk Shaded. — Pandora, and General Faucher. 

Lioht Shaded. — Kaehael Kawlings, Duchess of Wellington, 
Empress, and Annie Salter. 

Sulphur and Yellow, Shaded ob Tipped. — Beauty of the 
Grove, Doctor Gully, Mrs. Turner, Lady Folkstone, Mrs. Legge, 
and Constancy. 

White, Edged or Tipped. — Barmaid, Princess Eadziville, Lady 
Popham, Amazon, Miss Caroline, and Duchess of Beaufort. 

Fancy, Edged ob Tipped. — Miss Frampton, Lady Paxton, 
Forget-Me-Not, Pigeon, Kaiserene von Osteriche, Duchess of Kent, 
Baron Alderson, Attraction, Florence Nightingale, Butterfly, 
Madame Armet de Lisle, Lady Gremille, and lmperatrice Eugenie. 

Fancy, Striped. — Uncle Tom, Cleopatra, Tam O’Shanter, En- 
chantress, Vasco de Gama, Marvel, Lady Scot Douglas, Polyphemus, 
Leader, Wonderful, Gloire de Kaen, Carnation, Souter Johnny, 
Sibyl, Margaret, aud Amphion. 



ON THE CULTURE AND MANAGEMENT OF THE 
ACIIIMENES. 

BY 0. 11., ST. JOHN’S WOOD. 

$ H E many Rpeeies and varieties of this pretty genus 
r $i are all especially adapted for decoration, and although 
naturally summer flowero, yet b} a succession we may 
have them in flower for a lengthened period ; where & 
proper degree of light and heat are at command, some 
sorts, as picta and others of like habit, may even be 
made to bloom during this dull season of the ^enr. 

Aeluinencs arc readily multiplied by potting off the small scaly 
tubers of the last year’s growth that are uenernlly produced in 
abundance. The period at which the tubers should be put in will be 
regulated by that at which the plants are to bloom. Commencing in 
February with a succession, plants may be had in flower from the 
beginning of June to the close of autumn. 

The soil in which they are to be planted should be light, but at 
the same time, rich ; the tubers may bo planted rather closely toge- 
ther, and should be covered about an inch deep with soil. To start 
them, especially early, a little bottom heat may be given, and until 
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the young plants appear, water but sparingly, as this tribe is very 
impatient of water at the root. As soon as they reach a couple of 
inches in height, pot them off into forty -eight-sized pots, three or 
four together, if they are required to bloom in this sized pot ; if larger 
pots are made use of, ns many as a dozen plants may be grown in 
each. When potted they will require a little heat to re-establish 
them, placing tnem in a close pit for a few days ; after this, air should 
be allowed freely on all suitable occasions. To prevent their becom- 
ing drawn up, place them near the glass, and maintain a gentle moist 
heat, with shade in bright sunshine. Here they will make good 
progress, and in due time will be readv for a second and final shift. 
The pots must be well drained, and in transferring the plants the 
ball should be carefully presen ed entire. Tor large specimens pans 
are to be preferred instead of pots, as it is not depth so much as sur- 
face that the roots require, being always found near the top of tho 
mould. When repotted take them back to the warm pit, and here 
in a moist atmosphere they will require a little attention to make 
compact plants, and secure a good display of bloom. A few, consist- 
ing of the taller growing kinds mav be rendered more compact, and 
will also flower better if stopped in once or twice. When in bloom 
the plants should be gradually hardened off before they ure taken 
into a cooler place. As soon as out of flower, the tubers will require 
maturing by placing the plants in a warm house, and gradually reduc- 
ing the supply of moisture, and when the foliage is decayed and soil 
quite dry, the pots will onh need placing on a dry back shelf, secure 
from frost, until they are wanted f >r next season's bloom. 

To have Arhimenes m bloom during winter, the best plan is found 
to be putting in cuttings towards the latter end of summer. 


SEASONABLE HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
PLANTS IN ROOMS. 

II Y MII. HENBY DYER. 

OTWITHSTA NDIN G all that has been said and 
written concerning the management of plants in rooms, 
there are many to w horn it may not be amiss to offer a 
few w ords of advice on this subject, now that the winter 
season has fairly arrived. 

directions for the proper management of plants in the 
dwelling room is a matter of some little difficulty, seeing that so 
many and such variety will have to be comprised. Each genus re* 
quires some variation, more or less, in its treatment from the rest. 

Where plants are confined in close dark rooms few of them will 
thrive ; but if light and airy, with windows facing the noon-day sun, 
most of them will do almost as well as in a greenhouse, and when in 
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such a situation they are found to suffer, the effects may mostly be 
traced to another cause, either to improper soil or watering. The 
most essential point to be considered is the supply of light and air, 
as a deficiency of either one or the other will not fail to cause the 
plants to assume a sickly appearance. Deprived of light, the best of 
fruits become insipid and tasteless; and so with flowers, the hand- 
somest become pale, and the foliage white. Light is the element by 
which plants fix their carbon, or fibre, hence wo see the cause of the 
weakness of plants grow n in such situations. 

Injudicious watering ruins more plants in rooms than, perhaps, 
anything else at this period; it is a frequent practice to give water 
in such excess that the soil is quito sodden, and the roots are de- 
stroyed by it. At this lime, when few' plants are making growth, a 
srnail supply is necessary, and that merely to sustain vitality, for the 
plants themselves perspire a very limited amount ; nevertheless, some 
moisture is requisite by plants to be replenished with stored up food 
against the renewal of act he vegetation in spring. The best plan ia 
to allow the soil in the pot to have the appearance of dryness before 
more water is given, and then allow sufficient to water the entire ball 
of earth. Tots should not be allowed to stand in water, this tends 
to destroy the roots of most plants, feeders or saucers should 
therefore be emptied of the water that drains off. An occasional use 
of the sponge to clean dust and other impurities from the leaves, both 
on the upper and under surface, is highly conducive to health, and 
also to the beauty of their appearance ; for what looks better at this 
dreary season than the refreshing green of the leaves of healthy 
plants, to say nothing of those in flower. They should also be regu- 
larly looked on or, and the dead or decaying leaves removed. The 
surface soil in the pot may be stirred also, which is of great benefit, 
as well as makes them look nicer. T need say nothing here with 
respect to the soil most suitable, and, indeed, this is a subject em- 
bracing so much, and differing according to the variety of plant, that 
I should take up too much space ; 1 will, therefore, content myself 
with referring the reader to the many excellent articles on this head, 
and treating of the particular culture of the plant, that have appeared 
in your pages. 

As to protection, when the weather is likely to prove severe, the 
safest plan is to remove them from the window', where they would, 
most probably, receive injury from frost, to the middle of the room — 
and surround them with a few' rugs or blankets. Fire heat is not 
wanted more than to keep out frost, and those who (us some are 
accustomed) place their plants in a warm or heated corner neap the 
fire, and away from the light, where they remain for weeks at a time, 
ought not to expect healthy plants. 
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Cultural Directions for the Dose, with a select list , and Calendar of 
Operations . By John Cbanston, 12mo, pp. 34. London: 
Houlston and Wright. Price C d. 


E have read Mr. Cranston’s pamphlet with much 
satisfaction— it is evidently the production of a 
practical man, and to those who are interested in 
^ * Rose culture — (and who are not?) will afford sound 
information. With respect to manure, planting, 
pruning and protecting Roses, Mr. Cranston remarks — 


“ Manure.— Pip-manure is undoubtedly the best for Roses. Let it lie in a heap for 
six months, by which time it will have become pretty will rotten ; a small tjuautity of 
this applied to each plant, and forked in during the winter or early part of the spring 
will have a most beneficial effect. Stable manure is the next beat and *hould be applied 
when rotten. Guano and super-phosphate of lime are nKo rmmitn**iidt\l by some, but 
these I have not found to answer in my soil, which is of a deep, still, loamy nature, na- 
turally good for Roses. I find the application of these manures produces gross succu- 
lent wood, and not the firm hard wood which is necessary for the. production of fine 
blooms. Wherever they arc u>ed they should be applied in a liquid stnte, aud perhaps 
when judiciously employed upou liuht saudy soil*, would prove very beneficial. 

*' Liquid manures are best u*ul in the spring when the plants are in a growing 
state, and again to the Perpetual** after the first bloom is over. jLIu* drain mgs from duug 
heaps I hare found the most efficacious, ami good liquid mauurc may he made with 
either horse, cow, sheep, or pig dung. 

“ Planting. — All kinds worked upon the Brier or other stocks should be planted in 
the autumn — say early in November — and the tender varieties upon their own root «, 
which are usually kept in pots, may he pluntrd at any time from March to May. No 
plant suffers more from late spring plant iy«lt than the Ro-e, and I should recommend that 
all fwith the exciptiou of tho-c to he tumid out of pots in May) he planted by the end 
of February, and in no instance later than the middle of Match, otherwise many failures 
and much weak growth will he the result. A* soon ns the plants are received from 
the nursery, let the roots be examined, ami all injured portion-, and '■ticker roots removed ; 
also shorten the long fibrous roots, by no menus allow* the roots to become dry, but 
have them pat into the ground as soon as possible, and there let them remain until 
required for planting. 

" Eudcavour to choose a fine day an eaily in the mouth us possible ; let the soil be 
sufficiently, but not too dry, this will be indicated by its being moist without sticking to 
the shoe or spade. Prepare the soil and bole-* for the plants as recommended above; 
then takeout a few spadefuls from the centre of each to receive the plant, making the 
hole sufficiently large that the roots may he spread ev< tily and to their full extent, but on 
no account allow them to be planted too deep; level the whole of the mould in, shaking 
the plant at the same time that it may pa** between every fibre, then tread the soil 
firmly round the roots, holding the plant in one hand to prevent it from sinking deeper 
into the soil. Pot a stake to all standards above two feet high, to prevent their being 
disturbed by the wind. 

•• Pbunino. — This operation will require to be performed during February, March, 
and April. Commence with the more hardy varieties, such as the French, Moss, Alba, 
Provence, etc. These for the most part have dormant looking buds, and being less 
active than others, take a longer time for their development. Next begin with the 
Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbon, and Hybrid Perpetual, bat as these are more exatieable 
than the above, only a few of each should be pruned in February, leaving the greater 
portion to be done w March. 
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“ The Tea-scented, China, and tender Noisettes, should not be pruned before April. 
Before commencing to prune it is necessary to observe the habit of the plant, whether 
it be a vigorous, moderate, or dwarf growing variety ; also to determine with those kinds 
suitable for exhibiting, whether they are required for that purpose or merely for effect; 
if for the former, large blooms will be required and less of them, and these can be ob- 
tained by close pruning ; in the latter instance longer pruning must be adopted, when a 
greater quantity of blooms will be obtained, but they will be inferior in quality and less 
iu size. 

“ Carefully thin out the head of the plants by taking away the small crowded 
branches, likewise all gross unripe shoots, leaving such only as are composed of firm 
and well ripened wood, and the&c at regular and equal distances. Prune down accord- 
ing to the strength of the shoot ami habit of the variety ; in some cases to two or three 
inches, iu others where the habit is vigorous one foot, or even eighteen inches will not 
be too long for a shoot to be left, but as this depends upon the habit of the variety and 
shoot to be primed, no absolute general rule can he given. In shortening the shoots 
rut close to an rye, observing, wheu practicable, to leave well swollen plump buds, 
which will always produce the finest blossoms ; likewise secure those having an outward 
tendency, nml pointing in a direction proper for the handsome formation of the plant. 

“The French, Alba, Provence, and nearly all the Moss Roses, require rather close 
pruning, and if large blooms are required for exhibition, this particular must be strictly 
attended to. 

“ The Hybrid Chinas and Hybrid Bourbons, arc, with few exceptions, very vigorous 
growers, and require more care in pruning than most other sorts. An acquaintance with 
the varieties is necessary to cnublc the operator to prune successfully — for instance, we 
have Fulgent and Brawns , vigorous growing varieties which frequently produce shoots 
five or six feet long in a season, cither of which if primed as recommended for the French 
or some other of like habit, would not produce a flower, whereas, with judicious pruning, 
every shoot would be made to give out large trusses of blooms. The varieties in these 
two classes must therefore be carefully studied, as there are some amongst them which 
require close pruning ; aud these may be known by their moderate style of growth when 
compared with the large majority of the same families. 

“ Young plants just received from the nursery will require to be pruned down to two 
or three eyes, a little more or less, according to the habit of the variety; unless this is 
attended to, large and handsome heads nre rarely obtained. The Austrian Briers require 
a system of pruning peculiar to themselves ; if pruned in the spring as recommended 
above they will produce but few, if any blooms; therefore all plants that are re- 
quired to bloom must be li ft unpruned, with the exception merely of a little thiuuing out, 
and having just the ends of the shoots taken off; this treatmeut may be continued from 
year to year with Harr iso nii and a few other varieties ; but the Persian Yellow , to be 
kept in vigorous health, must be primed down close every year, otherwise it will soon 
exhaust itself ; wheu this plan is acted upon, of course uo blooms will be produced that 
season ; it is well therefore to grow duplicates of this kind, pruning the one half one 
year, and the other the uext. Like other Roses that arc required to form fine and hand- 
some heads, they must be shortened down to four or five buds the first season of 
planting. 

“Weeping Roses (which are vigorous growing varieties, worked five to seven feet 
high) merely renuire the gross unripe shoots aud those which arc over-crowded to be 
taken out, and the others left unpruned. These for the first year or two should be 
trained round a small iron hoop placed underneath the head of the plant ; in a short 
time they will form most beautiful pendulous trees, requiring little or no pruning. t 

“ Protecting.— The whole of the Tea-scented, China, and the^greater’portion Of the 
Noisettes, will require to be protected more or less, otherwise they will not withstand 
the long and continuous frosts and north-easterly winds, which have of late years been 
so prevalent throughout the spring mouths. The following is the plan 1 have adopted 
during the last few years for protecting the tender budded varieties grown as standards 
or pillars ; and nothing can be more easily applied, or more completely resist the effects 
of firoftt* In the first place have a quantity of hay bands twisted and rolled up into con- 
venient lengths ; let a stake be driven into the ground close to t be plant, and sufficiently 
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long to pass throngh the head of the plant to the extent of the shoots ; draw the 
branches up together, and tie the whole moderately close to the stake, so that the hay 
bands may be easily turned round the whole of the head, commencing at the lower part 
or collar of the bud. About this let the bands be put on quite close, but towards the 
middle, and on the upper part of the plant leave a little space between the roils of the 
ropes to admit air during damp weather. In the northern and colder parts of England, 
it is a good, and perhaps the best practice, to take up, about No\ ember, all the Tca- 
sccntcd and Chiua \anctie** and place them against a south wall, and in very severe 
weather to put a little matting before them. In the spring, say early in March, re- 
plant them where they grew before, putting in a little fre^h loam and rotten dung. The 
best protection for tender varieties upon their own root*, is nlforded by half decayed 
leaves placed two or three inches thick upon the surface of the bed : moss will also do, 
but will require to be pegged down or stones placed up m it to prevent the wind blowing 
it away. 

“A lighter protection for the heads than that recommended for the standards will 
suffice tor these; if the roots and crown of the plants are will preserved, a sufficient 
quantity of shoots will he produced from them to replace any that are killed down. A 
tew fern brauches placed about the head is usually sufficient '* 

The “Cultural Directions’* further embrace the following topics: — 
Insects infesting the Rose, mildew, Stocks, exhibiting and cutting 
blooms for show, and the properties of a good show Rose ; also lists 
of Roses classified, comprising Roses to bo grown in large manufac- 
turing towns, or in localities where much smoke prevails, with the aid 
of large hand or bell-glasses. Choice varieties in addition to the whole 
of the foregoing, suitable for cold climates and soils, and also in mo- 
derately smoky atmospheres. Varieties, including the preceding, 
suitable for ordinary soils, where no smoke exists, and also for the 
most favourable parts of the north of England. Varieties for the 
most favourable soils and climates. Finest show Roses — and Garden 
varieties selected for grouping, together with lists of varieties for 
forcing, pillars, etc. 
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ANDANUS CANDELABRUM. Nat. Ord. Pan - 
dancce . — A Screw- Pine from the western coast of Africa, 
where it occurs verv plentifully, and from there intro- 
duced to the “West fndios, and England, but rare in col- 
lections. Specimens are, however, growing at Kew and 
the Crystal Palace, where they flourish well. In its 
native locality it appears to attain the dimensions of a large tree, 
crowded with a tuft of leaves, spirally arranged in a handsome man- 
ner, that causes them to give Quite a picturesque effect to the land- 
scape. The leaves are about three feet long, ami about two inches 
across, the inargine rather widely beset with brown spinous teeth ; 
the flowers are borne in dense tliyrscs springing from the axils of the 
leaves, and said to yield a powerful odour. The fruit is a drupo, yel- 
low below and dark green above, with a tinge of red where the free 
portion unites w ith that which is in contact with the adjacent drupes, 
the apex supporting five or six sossilo stigmas. — (Bot. Mag., 50X4.) 
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110. Sabbatia campestbis. Nat. Ord. Gcntianere . — An annual 
very little known as yet, from the Arkansas territory, where it was 
discovered by Mr. James Drummond, inhabiting the prairies. It has 
also been detected in Texas, and New Orleans. We owe its intro- 
duction to Mr. W. Thompson, a young and very deserving seedsman 
who has recently commenced business at Ipswich ; he received seeds 
from a correspondent in Germany in 1855. It grows from lour to six 
inches and upwards in height ; the corolla large and handsome, of five 
segments, oi a deep rose colour, with a pale yellow centre, measuring 
about two inches across ; the leaves are opposite, obcordate, and 
sessile, about three quarters of an inch long, of a light green colour. 
Seeds require the temperature of a hot-bed. (But. Mag ., 5015.) 

117. Dillenia speciosa. Nat. Ord. Dillcniace# . — Drs. 
Hooker and Thomson describe this beautiful tree as inhabiting the 
dense forests of the whole of tropical India, and as frequently grown 
in a state of cultivation on account of its beautiful large white blos- 
soms ; the petals, five in number, are upwards of three inches long 
and concave in the upper portion, composing a flower of six or eight 
inches across ; the stamens are very numerous, forming a large yellow 
tuft in the centre, almost concealing the ^istiilum. The leaves are 
very much confined to the extremities ot the branches (which are 
numerous and spreading), six to eight inches long, deeply serrated at 
the margine, and closely ribbed. ( Bot . Mag ., 5010.) 

118. Saevia ca jSDELabbum. Nat. Ord. Labiate . — A hardy 
suffruticose Salvia from Spain, where it grows at an elevation of 
2500 to 3000 feet above the sea level. The flowers are of medium 
size, white, or pale sulphur, w ith the lower lip of deep rich violet, varie- 
gated and streaked with white in the throat, borne in a cyme some- 
what regularly disposed, which has given rise to the specific name. 
The whole plant is rather hoary, very leafy, and exhales a strong 
aromatic scent. (Bot. Mag . 9 5017.) 

519. CODONOPSIS BOTUNDIFOLIA, VOT. GbAKDIFEOBA. Nat. 
Ord. Campanulas. — The present variety was raised at Kew from 
Himalayan seeds that flowered in J uly of this year, and has proved a 
more variety of C. rotmdifolia , but rather more handsome than its 
relation in its larger and more variegated corolla, which is campanu- 
late, pale green and delicately marked on the inside, measuring about 
an inch across the mouth. The stem is tomentose, and the leaves of 
a lively green above, and pea green beneath. (Bot. Mag., 5018.) 


FLORICTJLTTJRAL OPERATIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

IK THE FEOWEB GABDEK. 

GtHMtAX Omsbations.— Alterations, and such operations as require carting or 
wheeling, should be performed, if possible, in frosty weather, that walks and grass may 
be preserved from injury as much as possible. Composts , turn over heaps in order 
to expose them to frost \ they should be covered over from wet if practicable, for this 
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purpose open sheds arc best. Every opportunity should be availed to obtain the various 
composts likely to be wanted ; they consist chiefly of the following : — Loam, the top 
spit from pastures; yellow loam, from pits; leaf-mould, from woods; sand of various 
kinds ; peat from commons, and bog peat manures, as horse and row dung : marl, 
lime, chalk, ashes, charcoal, guano, bone dust, etc. With *teuch materials any descrip- 
tion of compost necessary for the successful cultivation of plants may be formed. Dig 
and Fork over, as directed in last month. Edgings, trim. Florist's Flowers in beds, 
protect if severe weather occur. Grass may be rolled when the weather is open. 
Gravel Walks,' roll and sweep. Fledges , clip, and plant new ones. Leaves , gather 
for compost, or trench them in the ground of borders or shrubbery. Perennials divide 
and plant. Plants in Pots , protect such as likely to be injured by severe weather. 
Shrubs of all kinds plant ; mulch such as arc rather tender, and place stakes to 
prevent injury by winds. 'Free and Shrub Seeds, many may be collected now, and stored 
up. Turf \ if the weather be open, may be laid down. 

Cultcrai. Department. — Alpines and ll<>ck Plants , shelter tender kinds with a 
covering of fern, etc., keep clean. Chruwnthemums , when the plants have ceased 
blooming cut ofl* the stalks, and remove them to a cool frame. If it is likely any of 
the flowers possess seed, such plants should not he headed down, but place them in the 
greenhouse, which see. Dahlia*, look over the .stock of roots, keep them dry, and let 
them have air whenever the weather i* not frosty, in order to prevent mouldiness, cut 
off any decayed part*. Jlollghorkt, sec last month’s direction*. Hyacinth*, top-dress 
the beds with a confine of strong manure, three inches thick. The bulbs need not be 
renewed more than onre in three or four jenr*. Pi> ks, look over the beds, and destroy 
grubs, which, together with worms, will do much injury unlest prevented ; place small 
sticks to prevent their being twisted by the wind. l*olganthu*es, protect from very 
severe frost or wet, bv placing tiles or other coverings over them. Ranunculuses , pro- 
tect in like ease. Planting may be performed if mild. Roses, protect the stems of 
tender kinds, and climbers with a covering of fern, or whin, so as to admit some air ; 
suckers may be taken off, and replanted. Tulips, protect the beds from frost aud snow. 
The best framework to support the mats is formed of iron rods, which will be found the 
neatest and most durable, as well as the most economical in the end. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, COLD FIT, AND FRAME. 

Genibal Operations. — Air must be admitted whenever the temperature outride 
permits. Cleanliness will rerpiire constant attention to the plants, pots, and house ; this 
is very necessary at tin* present time to keep the stock in health. Fumigate, to keep 
down inserts ; its effects will be will seconded by scrubbing, and washing large foliage. 
Surface Soil, keep Stirling. Tew pet attire of the greenhouse may he kept at 45° by 
day and 40^ by night ; so long a> a freezing temperature i* excluded, either by the 
help of covering* or fire*, the plant* will receive no harm. When the temperature is 
low, the darkness occasioned by shading will not injure the plants. Water sparingly, 
and keep the stage, path*, aud inside of pits dry. 

Culttbal Depabims.ni in the C'oi.t) Pit AND Frame. — Alpines, allow them 
free circulation of air in fine davs, by removing the sashes or shutter*. The plants will 
require little or no water duriug this month ; dampness must be specially guarded 
against. Auriculas , let them have plenty of air, it matters little how much wind they 
are exposed to — or frost, provided they are dry, which at this season is very necessary. 
Bulbs, let them have a gentle heat for early blooming. Carnations and Vicolees, take 
off the lights in fine weather, preserving them only from frost, snow, and heavy raiuj 
water carefully, if very dry, but avoid wetting the leaves; keep free from slugs, and 
observe last month’s directions as to spot on the leaves. Chrysanthemums , bring in 
those that being out of flower have been cut down and taken up. Cinerarias, see last 
month's directions. Ixias, Sparaxiset, etc ., allow plenty of air on fine days. Parities, 
keep off damp by means of free ventilation. Verbenas , also require abundance of air so 
long as frost is not admitted ; pick off decayed leaves, and water very moderately ; if 
mildew appear, dust the plants with sulphur directly. 

Cultural Dbpa&tmjnt in the Gbeen house. — Calceolarias, will require atten- 
tion by fumigation to prevent the ravages of green fly, and heat and moisture according 
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at they are intended to bloom ; the’latter observation applies also to Camellias , which 
should have sufficient water to prevent their losing the buds. Chrysanthemums , such 
as have bloomed out of doors, may be removed here to perfect their seeds if wanted, 
which, when ripe, cut off and preserve for spring sowing. Cinerarias, remove all suckers, 
and pinch off the heads of specimen plants for exhibition if showing bloom ; this in 
order to compel the laterals to push more freely ; and bring all into the greenhouse in- 
tended for early bloom, where they should have plenty of room allowed them. Climb - 
ing Plants , these will require to be pruned, were it only to afford light in the house, now 
the days are short and mostly gloomy ; the Passifloras may be cut back to one eye from 
the maiu stem. The winter blooming Climbers should be trained and dressed. Epacrises 
and Ericas, last month’s directions still apply. Oranges coming into blossom should 
have a little increase of temperature. Pelargoniums , stop in those plants intended for 
June blooming, when they may be kept rather dry until they have begun to shoot. Train 
out the shoots that will admit of it, tieing them to sticks in order to allow air to get 
to the centre of the plant freely. Primroses , Chinese , bring in ; let them have manure 
water when they show flower. Shrubs for forcing, introduce. Succulents , keep these 
generally dry during their period of rest. A few of the Cactuses now in bloom will 
require warmth and moisture, however. 

IN THE STOVE. 

General Operations.— The main points to he attended to this month in the 
management of the stove, are, to admit air, preserve cleanliness, keep down bisects, 
and water with circumspection. 

Cultural Department. — Achimenes, pot for early flowering. Begonias may he 
repotted for the same purpose, (. lerodendrnns and Francisceas repot towards the end 
of the month, give water in moderation. G 'aulcnias may aUo be potted and started 
into growth; bottom heat is best. Gesnerias, Gloxinias, etc,, repot iu fresh soil ; let 
them have moderate heat, and a little water, lloya Leila , for baskets, may be planted 
and trained downwards as it makes progress. Ixoras , a rather cool temperature suits 
best, with water rather sparingly supplied. Luculias, those in flower will have the bloom 
preserved fora lengthened period if removed from the stove to the lower temperature of a 
greeuhousc. Lycopodiums, may be divided to increase stock. Orchids, water only 
those making growth. Shrubs for forcing may be brought iu early iu the month. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

Weigklia rosea and Deutzia gracilis. — An Amateur wishes for information 
os to the proper plau for pruuing young plants of these handsome shrubs. — Richmond . 
[These shrubs will he better left to themselves until they arc about five years old. After 
that cut out the old wood of each, in moderation, so as to keep the inside sufficiently 
open. Any rambling youug branch may however be dispensed with. — Ed.] 

American Aloe. — A Lady Subscriber has au American Aloe growing in a large 
tab, that has been standing out of doors, how can she best preserve it through the 
winter, having no conservatory H — llexham . [Our esteemed subscriber’s letter was too 
late for a reply in November. The Aloe will keep very well, if preserved in a cool, dry 
place ; the soil should be maintained iu a rather dry state, and frost excluded. 'When 
the weather is mild, it may be set out of doors occasionally. — Ed.] 

Aloysia citbiodora. — I have a fine plant of this old-fashioned but delightful 
scented plant against the eud of my house which has stood well with me for several 
years, and looks very luxuriant in the summer. I cut it down regularly on the ap- 
proach of winter's frost, having just performed the operatiou at the present season 
(Nov. 12.) 1 spread a layer of six inches of ashes over the root and stump to pre- 

serve it, aud over this a armful of fern, with a mat to keep it together and ward off the 
wet. I remove the covering iu April, when it pushes vigorous shoots, which are screened 
it nights with a mat for a week or two. By the end of autumn the shoots are from 
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four to five feet long, and as thick as a caue. Its leaves shed a delightful perfume for 
some distance around, and it looks very pretty when covered with iU delicate green 
foliage even to the last — M. P , 9 Sussex, 

Orchid House. — Having put a small stove, heated by hot water, and measuring 
only nine feet long by seveu feet in width, I should wish to kuow whether I might ex- 
pect success in the cultivation of a few Orchids, as Cat ii eyas , iStanhopeas , Onciidiuwss . 
and Lycastes , of the small growing sorts. — A Young Gardener . [There is no reason 
why you should not grow Orchids of the genera > ou enumerate, provided they have 
warmth and moisture. The Onridiums and Cati legos may be attached to charred blocks 
of wood in pots, while by castes , etc, y will succeed well in suspended baskets. The 
temperature at this season should he from 55’ to 60" at night. — Ed.] 

Pansy Culture. — To grow these beautiful little flowers properly, let the ground 
he well drained, and well dressed with decomposed cow-dung; and if too adhesive, fork 
in a little sand. Plant nine inches apart, nud close the earth well about the roots. 
Always take side shoots springing from the bottom for propagating, if you can get^them. 
They always root freely, if not rooted when taken off. Avoid taking hollow pipy 
shoots for cuttings. To ensure striking, the bottom of the shoots, when cutoff to the 
base of the leaf, should be solid. Shade all cuttings, and cover close with a hand or 
bell glass, whether they are in frnnus, boxes, pot or the open ground. Continue 
planting beds of ‘•truck cutting”, to succeed one another in flower. It is only from 
young plants we can got flue bloom". Shade ail bloom* for exhibition. An hour’s 
hot sun would destroj the finest flowers in the bed. Saxe seed from half-a-dor.cn of the 
finest varieties you possess, planted hx thcin-clxcs away from all others. Sow as soon as 
you save it. or a portion, from Max to \u:u-t, n» it may happen. Plant them out as 
Boon a* thex hnxeioiu r nub lesixc* ; but pre s the earth to the roots every time the frost 
and thaxv disturbs them. In winter, if xon haxc convenience, hoop and mat, or other- 
wise cover the bed— if with nothing elec, with litter. In spring, the beds of seedlings 
or established plants may liaxe half an inch thickness of dung from an old hot-bed, or 
xxeil decomposed cow -dung A* fa*t a- mix seedlings bloom, inferior to those you have, 
pull them up and throw them aw ax. Xixcr wait tor any particular season for taking 
off side-dioots ; take them win in xc r you cm m t them without distressing the plants. 
Mater seldom, but eflirtuallx ; *u»jL the* bed to a considerable depth Towards October 
pot all rutting* that ) on do not want to plant out, ami keep them under glass ; begin 
with thumb-pots, and *hift to larger as the-e fill w it h roots. 1 f you bloom any in pots, use 
sex eu or eight-inch pots, with a eompost of two-thirds loam from rotted turves, and one- 
third row -dung, or dung from an old melon-bed Whenever the surface of the bed bos 
rnn together solid, stir the top one or t.ui *n c’im, alwaXs closing the earth to the roots. 
Never allow a xveed to grow m the lid. A little neglect in this matter will cauMj a 
world of trouble. Never rimoxe a good seedling till xon hnxe propagated it a little. 
Plant your principal spring blooming bed in October; the succession ones any time 
when weather suits. — G. Glenny. 

Kalosanthj-s coccini a.-- Let inc urge a word in fax'our of this splendid plant. 
It is true it is an old one, but none the worse for that. Pew plants are so brilliant in 
tint, being a vivid scarlet crimson, and line flowering plant. All it requires is to be well 
grown; with a little care I have produced magnificent specimens. Insert cuttings in 
February, trimming off the bottom leaxes,aud using small pots of peat and loam with 
plenty of sand. Bottom heat is not essential, but of great advantage. After they are 
put in, shade them till they are rooted, and water them when the soil requires it, as they 
should be kept just damp, and no more. They will soon strike, when they should be 
potted off with like soil as before for cuttings/ After they have begun to grow a bit, 
say three inches, cut off the tops to make bushy plants, repot them into a larger sice, 
and keep them in the frame till nearly midsummer, when it will be time to harden them 
off for standing out of doors. They will bloom finely the following year, and should 
be tied out mcily to show them to advantage. After downing give little water till they 
break again ; although the plants should never he allowed to become quite dry at the 
roots, or they will lose their lower leaves. Some persons recommend lime rubbish aa 
an ingredient in the soil, bat I think with no advantage, and sand is more suitable. Fm 
drainage most not be forgotten, and with these little attentions the Kalosanthcs will 
bloom magnificently. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and one of the hand- 
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soraest of the Crassuld family ; the only wonder with me is — that everybody docs not 
grow it. — T. B. 

Ikidaceao. — M any plants of this natural order grow in moist or marshyplaces, and 
it is a too common error to suppose that light, sandy soils are most suitable, for some 
delight in an abundance of water. The Iris Xiphium , J. Susiana , Narcissus , and Gla- 
diolus N a tal crisis % would, I believe, be found to bloom more freely and far better in a 
soil more loamy, well drained, and freely supplied with wal or than is customary. Iris 
Susiana (the Chalcedonian Iris) does not generally bloom well as it is mostly grown, 
and would appear to have been treated better by the old gardeners rather than by the 
modern, for it has been grown in Kngland about three hundred years, and Gerarde 
says it was with him n plant of exceeding beauty, and would justify the opinion of its 
being the “lily of the held,” alluded to by our Saviour, that exceeded “Solomon in 
all his glory.” — Jar mis. 

Botanical Mission to Dirrcri East Injha. — It gives us much pleasure to 
announce that the Dutch government have recently dispatched the well-known botanist 
Dr. l)e Vriesc, assisted by Dr. De Vry as chemist, on a botanical mission to their pos- 
sessions in the Ka*>t Indies to explore the vegetable riches of Java and the Malay Archi- 
pelago. These gentlemen embarked at Maiseillo in the Peninsula and Oriental Corn- 
pan) ’s mail steamer that left Southampton on the 20th October. Dr. Dc Vriese is 
charged with researches after plants useful in any way in the arts, and their products, 
as gums, resins, dve-siuu-, fabric-, ea n.telioues, varieti<> of gutta-perchas, etc., as well 
as to search for new plants in thc*e regions so abundantly furnished with many of the 
most beautiful and interesting natural productions. Tin route these gentlemen will spend 
a fortnight in Covlmi, and we are sure will earn with them the best wi.-hes of all who 
are interested in the knowledge of plants. 

German Asters tor Exhibition. — Those who have seen the fine display of 
Herman Asters at the Crystal Palace, and other of our floral exhibitions, may be glad to 
knmv the method pursued in obtaining such fine blooms, and preparing them for the 
show. Having devoted some attention to this beautiful flower I will describe my treat- 
ment, in the liope that it may h ad to farther competition. 1 do not con>iilcr it a good 
plan to sow' the seed in the beds, «s the young plants are so liable to injur) - from snails 
and other pe*t-, while in pots or pain* the) are mi liable to lie drawn up and weakly. I 
sow my seed in a cold pit, under glass, about the lir-t week in May, in small drills eight 
inches apart, and very thinly. They soon make their appearance above the soil, and then 
must have air admitted ; as soon a- the) are high enough to be handled 1 take off the 
light** altogether, ami in a short time prick them out on a gentle uncovered bot-bed, 
six inches apart. I remove them to the bed before the leading stem has had time to ad- 
vance ; cart' should he taken to remove them with as much mould as possible aroundthe 
roots; some rich manure is lobe digged into the bed, and the plants put in from ten 
inches to n foot apart. They will require watering until they are well rooted, also if 
the weather prove dry. 1 keep the soil stirred between them, and tie up the plants as 
they make progress. ’ A top-dressi ng of manure greatly assists in forming fine blooms; 
and all superfluous shoots us well ns the centre one or head of the leader arc pinched out, 
to throw the strength of the plant into the three or four blooms alone that 1 leave on 
each plant. 1 tie them up to neat sticks, and as the bloom advances make ready some 
shades of square boards, a foot across, with a stick inserted as a support at one corner, 
to keep off hot sun as well a* rain. — An Exhibitor . 

Poll pone Chrysanthemums for Exhibition.-— Put in cuttings of suckers, by 
the end of November, in sixty sized pots, keep them in a cold frame all the winter; 
pot off, in the beginning of March, in forty-eights, and carefully take out the leader. 
Shift again in the latter end of May, again stopping carefully all the breaks, and peg 
down to the rim of the pot all the branches ; shift again in June, into sixteen-sized 
pots, being the last stage for blooming ; keep stopping to the middle of August, and 
pegging down ; never mind the centre, it is sure to fill up, look after the outside; give 
plenty of liquid mnnure-wnUr twice a dav, or oftencr if required: plunge them in a 
shady place in summer, about, three parts up the pot, where they will not get the after- 
noon sun. You will have, by this treatment, plants of good foliage, one foot high, and 
three feet six inches over, without sticks. — G. Gtennp. 
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PREFACE. 


T HE Editor, on the occasion of hi> again returning thanks 
to his numerous friends and subscribers, docs so with 
unmingled feelings of gratitude for the noble support which 
the Fm)R1culti t hal Cabinet has received. 

In reviewing the past volume, he trusts it will be found to 
bear sufficient evidence of his desire to promote its utility, and 
extend the sphere of its influence. 

To the many able contributors who have enriched its pages 
lie owes especial thanks, and solicits a continuance of their 
support, as well as hints for the improvement of the work. 

The Editor begs also to add a word as to the future. With 
the next volume it is intended to commence a new and elabo- 
rate "Calendar of Operations” in every department of Flori- 
culture ; in this he will be assisted by two practical men, who 
stand high in the profession, and a descriptive list of plants 
that may be had in flower, out of doors, for each month in the 
year ; in which, also, he has had the promise of assistance from 
more than one quarter. 



To all his subscribers he would take the opportunity to sug- 
gest, whether they cannot do something to aid the cause of 
Floriculture by extending the circulation of the work ; it is not 
often that such an hint is given in \ain, Numerous letters of 
approval have been received during the past twelve months, and 
he trusts, supported by the floral public, to make the work a 
standard of reference in all matters connected with flowers and 
gardening in its most ornamental department. 


LONDON, December, 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

AZALEA INDICA VITTATA, 

A HE great beauty of the so-called Indian Azaleas 
( w kich are in reality natives of China) has induced 
O P /jjEy ua *° cominence the year with the figure of one of 
>^yJ fr\L'4\ the inost handsome °f this lovely tribe of plants, 
fry ¥ i 80 re *narkable for their almost endless variety, the 
brilliancy of their colours, and profuse bloom — - 
peculiarities that place them among the first ranks of 
ornamental plants. Their cultivation is a matter of no great 
<\ difficulty, not requiring more protection at any time than 
% y can be afforded with very little trouble and expense. Possess- 
ing such recommendations it is not surprising that they should 
^ become universal favourites, and their culture so general. 
Indeed, the great increase that has taken place in the number 
of kinds known in cultivation at the present day is an evidence of the 
favour in which they are held. It is just fifty years since the first 
Azalea Indira was introduced to our country from China, since which 
(and within a very few years past) there has been great progress in 
hybridising and introducing such valuable kinds as the one we have 
selected for our illustration. For these we are mainly indebted to the 
exertions of Mr. Fortune, as a botanical collector in" China, as well as 
to Messrs. Noble and Standish, for the introduction of new species, 
and to Messrs. Ivory and others for the production of h} brid varieties. 

All the Chinese Azaleas strike freely by cuttings of the young 
wood, taken off close to the ripened shoots, plauted in silver sand, . 
and placed under bell-glasses, in mild bottom heat. As soon as well 
rooted the young plants may be potted oft’ in good peat soil, mixed 
with a rather large proportion of silver sand. When in a growing 
state a little liquid manure is a great assistance to them. They re* 

B 
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quiro a light situation in the greenhouse or pit during winter, near 
the gla^s. They may be kept in the house until they have bloomed 
but must be allowed a partial shade ; many will do almost as well out 
of doors, however, and all may be brought out as soon as the flower 
is past, but placed in a sheltered place. If kept in a pold pit through 
the winter, they should be brought into the house in February or 
March to flower. Azalea Indica Vittata is a beautifully striped 
variety, purple on a white ground ; it appears to be a natural variety, 
and has been in cultivation in Chinese gardens for some years, although 
of comparatively recent introduction to our greenhouses. 


OX THE CULTURE OF ALLAMANDA NERTIFOLTA. 

BY MU. CUITTY. 

A LLAMA XI”) A XERIIFOLtA is a plant that can scarcely 
j/rk be dispensed with in stove decoration, being at the same 
time one of the handsomest as well as most free bloom- 
ing things we possess. All the species of this genus are well 
worthy of cultivation, but for the freedom with which the 
flowers are produced, although rather smaller than others, the 
present species is, in mv opinion at least, much the best ; a plant 
of A. Cathartiea with as many as fifty blooms is considered above 
average merit, while I have seen Neriifoha bearing upwards of two 
hundred of its conspicuous golden blossoms at one time on a single 
plant. It is also well adapted for pot culture. An outline of the 
treatment 1 have pursued with much success will be found below, and 
is forwarded for insertion in your useful periodical, at the request of 
several who have admired my specimens, and considered the treat- 
ment they meet with at m\ hands deserving of being more generally 
known. 

Commencing with the soil that I have always found most benefi- 
cial, and capable of supplying the roots with the greatest amount of 
nourishment, 1 prefer turfy loam, or loam containing a large •propor- 
tion of fibre, as the ton spit from an old pasture, laid in a heap for a 
year to decompose — or this I take two parts, mixing with it one part 
of decayed leaf mould and hot-bed manure, and one part of fibrous 
peat from a common ; the whole should bo chopped up together, and 
nave enough silver wand intermixed to keep it open and porous. 
When a young plant is obtained with a single shoot (which arc the 
best to begin with), pinch out the leader at the distance of two 
* or three pair of leaves, this will cause the production of shoots ; if, 
however, the plant has been previously stopped in, the shoots may 
be equalized. Plunge in a bottom heat at about eighty degrees, 
maintaining the atmosphere at seventy in the day and sixty at 
night* Thus situated the plant will make quick growth, when it will 
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require repotting, and free drainage ; place it again in the same bot- 
tom heat, and syringe occasionally with aired water, not so much 
however as to sodden the soil. When the shoots have become of suf- 
ficient length to bear stopping in, I let them get no longer, but pinch 
off the extremities at once, and thus produce a second set of laterals, 
and if the roots be healthy and active they will push vigorously. To 
form a fine specimen the shoots should be arranged at regular dis- 
tances, and brought down near the rim of the pot. After being 
stopped in, for a day or two, it is best to water more sparingly, or 
the Allamanda is very apt to bleed at the wounds — a moderately dry 
Btate of the roots will prevent this. As summer advances the tempe- 
rature may be raised, gradually however, as high as eighty degrees 
in the day, but kept about sixty-five at night. Moisture is very be- 
neficial while the plant is growing quickly, and to promote this the 
flues or walks should be sprinkled from time to time ; but to prevent 
too rapid evaporation, when the sun is strong upon the house, the 
plant should have a light shade. To keep the temperature down to 
the desired point at night, open the ventilators after sunset, and this 
is of importance, for otherwise long-jointed wood is obtained, and a 
good syringing every evening w ill w ork w onders under this treatment. 
Before the new shoots have made much progress, say not more than 
three inches, I gi\e the plant another shift into a size considerably 
larger, but avoid injury to the roots as much as possible, and replunge 
in bottom heat flic or six degrees higher than previously, continuing 
the same as before to shade, syringe, and preserve a moist atmosphere. 
After this the young shoots will make vigorous progress, and as soon 
as they are sufficiently long may be tied out in tlieir proper places to 
strong sticks. If any are found to be getting too much a-head of 
the rest these must be pinched in, to make a handsome specimen ; 
the lower shoots may be brought down to the rim of the pot, or 
nearly so, and the rest disposed neatly all round the plant. By the 
end of August the growth will have been completed for the season, 
and it is time to check it ; from this period the principal object is to 
ripen the young wood, and the sooner their growth is arrested the 
better; this is done by reducing the supply of moisture and heat, 
gradually, however, lest the plant receive a sudden and injurious 
check. It may have the full benefit of the sun and plenty of air, 
which will much assist tho ripening of the wood ; the temperature 
need not range higher than seventy by day and ten degrees lower 
at night. At this time, 1 raise the pots from the plunging material 
and set them on tho surface. In a month or six weeks the wood will 
be found to have hardened w^ell, and the growth entirely stopped for 
tho season. Throughout the winter air may be given whenever it 
can safely be done, being careful to preserve the plant from cold 
winds ; the temperature should never exceed sixty by day, and only 
just enough water be given to keep the plant alive. 

When more than one specimen is obtained, a succession of bloom 
may be secured by starting the plants into growth again at intervals, 
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the first plant being placed in heat by the 20th of January. 
Give a good top-dressing of fresh compost, and plunge in a gentle 
bottom neat, with an atmosphere of about sixty-five degrees, gradually 
increasing as the days lengthen and tho plant progresses, which, with 
free applications of aired water, and occasionally a little liauid ma- 
nure, it will do ; the growth ought however to bo steady and not too 
rapid, otherwise the bloom will be inferior. By the middle of March 
it will begin to • flower, and before the buds expand take care to 
remove such young shoots as may start among them, and which 
would only tend to weaken the bloom. After flowering, the plant 
should be cut down, arid having pushed again, the ball may be reduced, 
repotted, and have every encouragement afforded to make ripened 
wood before the setting in of winter, when after another period of 
rest it will afford a fresh display. Plants thus annually reduced will 
last several years ; if however young plants are preferred, cuttings may 
be struck each year by taking short, stiff shoots with a heel to them, 
making a smooth cut/and inserting them in silver sand ; cover them 
with a bell-glass and plunge in bottom heat. They will take root in 
a month if sprinkled frequently with tepid water, and as soon as 
sufficiently rooted may be potted off. 

AUamanda Xeriifolia is a native of Mexico. "We are indebted to 
Messrs. Lueombe, Pince, and Co., of the Exeter Nurseries, for tho 
introduction of this fine stove plant to our country about eight 
years ago. 


WHAT IS PROPERLY TO BE CONSIDERED A BRITISH 

PLANT t 

B V A M I c r s. 

T HE question, What is properly to be considered a British 
Plant ? is a very interesting one, though perhaps more easily 
put than answered ; to decide on many plants now found 
wild in some parts of this country is almost impossible — the 
point to be decided being whether they were before overlooked 
Dy botanists, or have, by some means or other, been conveyed 
to our island and spread themselves in various directions. Again, 
some of the rarer plants, acknowledged by the best authorities 
to be British, and hitherto detected in certain localities only, arc 
found in a new habitat, in like manner the question will arise, 
were they also overlooked in time past, or have they established 
themselves in their new position under circumstances favourable to 
their extension ? The earliest catalogue of British plants appears to 
have been that published in 1660, by William How 5 in it 1400 plants 
are enumerated, with the localities of a few of them. His catalogue 
comprises however many cryptogamic and cultivated plants, as gar- 
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den vegetables and agricultural produce, we must therefore make a 
large deduction from the number of plants given by him as British. The 
next list, by Merret, in 1656, enumerates 1280 species and varieties 
only, and includes, like the preceding catalogue of How, all the plants 
cultivated at that time in the garden and held, as well as cryptogams, 
lichens, fungi, sea-weeds, and mosses. It will appear therefore, from 
a comparison of the respective numbers, that this enumeration is not 
so complete as the first. The first English catalogue of real merit, and 
to which any importance attaches, was drawn up by the learned Ray, 
and given to the world in 1670. The first edition contains about 1050 
species altogether, admitting the several varietiesof wheat, pease, beans, 
etc., as well as cultivated vegetables. The second edition, seven 
years after tho first, comprises eleven hundred names, making an 
addition of fifty species observed by him since the publication of his 
former “ Catalogue plantarum Anglia.” Ray’s “ Synopsis Plantarum” 
of 1696 (the last edition published during his lifetime), describes 1150 
plants, but includes cryptogams and cultivated, vegetables. If we 
deduct one hundred from the number of species given by Bay for 
each period, to eliminate the cultivated and cryptogamic plants of his 
catalogues, which will with great probability be very near the truth, 
we find the remainder to stand as follows : — In 1670, 950 ; 1677, 
1000; 1696, 1050 species. In 1796, Hudson’s “Flora Anglica” 
edited by Withering, contains 1350 species, while the latest cata- 
logue published (that of the Botanical Society), enumerates more 
than 1460. To what shall we refer the gradually increased number 
of described species — to a real increase of the number of plants found 
wild in this country, or to the fact that many were overlooked by the 
early botanists or confounded by them with other species P The truth 
probably lies between the two — some plants have undoubtedly 
been introduced between the periods of time referred to, while others 
mnj be with great show of probability considered as overlooked. 

'To answer the first question that may be proposed, what spe- 
cies are truly British P — will, I am persuaded, be found almost if not 
altogether impossible. That some plants have existed on this island 
ever since its first formation, at whatever date that may have been, 
cannot be doubted, also that a very considerable number of plants 
have been imported since that time from other countries, although 
now very common, and that either by accident or design. To fix the 
date of their introduction or the source whence they were derived, 
although an interesting one, is certainly a most difficult point to de- 
cide, and appears in most cases hopeless. 

Some of the scarcest plants may be as truly indigenous as others 
embracing a wider area, while we know there are many others widely 
distributed whose introduction is well authenticated. From these 
considerations 1 hold that it would be more convenient as well as 
rational to adopt the term spontaneous rather than native as applied 
to plants found growing in this country, and this at least where any 
plant grows in quantity and appears likely to continue, through being 
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well established in any locality. In confirmation of this view, which 
I have entertainod for some years, the learned author of “ British 
Plants” observes, “ it does not follow that a plant is only a casual 
visitor, though we may be able to learn little or nothing of its ante* 
cedents ; and although it may be on the decrease, for many or several 
plants are manifestly in the same situation without the slightest im- 
putation on their characters as natives. It is still less to the purpose 
to infer that the plant must be of recent origin, because the locality 
where it was noticed had been repeatedly visited by exploring bota- 
nists. The discovery of Lilium Mart agon, in a copse at the back of 
Box Hill* in the early part of the summer of 1840, and that of Sime- 
this bicolor in Dorsetshire, about seven years later, are proofs that 
undetected plants may and do exist in spots repeatedly visited. 
Copse plants are especially liable to be thus overlooked, llclleborus 
viridis grows abundantly in a copse- wood of a few acres in extent on 
the southern verge of Ranmer Common, opposite Bury Hill, a field's 
length or so from 4 The Fox,' a rustic, lonely public- house, on the 
ancient- pilgrim’s-path from Winchester to Canterbury, through 
Alresford, Farnham, Guildford, Dorking, etc. When the coppice- 
wood is six or seven years old there is scarcely a plant of the Helle- 
bore to be observed ; but in two or three years after the wood has 
been cut down it grows vigorously, and produces flowers and fruit in 
abundance, and cannot be overlooked in spring or in early summer. 
Banmcr Common has been, like Box llill, frequently visited ; hut 
there does not appear to be any record of this plant having been 
seen there previously to 1838. Ne\ ertheless the plant is well known 
by the woodcutters and others in the neighbourhood.” 

(To be continued.) 


ON TUB CULTURE OF BORONIAS. 

1)Y MB. JAML3 CASE, GARDENER, 11 IN MORE LODGE, NEAR STOKE. 

C J^RXA MENTAL greenhouse plauts are always valuable, and 
A more especially so when to beauty of flower they add neatness 
V of growth, pretty foliage, and are not troublesome to cultivate. 
Boronias not only possess these qualities, but are additionally worthy 
of a place in every greenhouse from the length of time through which 
they may be had in bloom, in fact covered with flowers. 1 can scarcely 
conceive a more beautiful thing than a well grown specimen oi'Boro- 
ma p inn at a , serrulata , or Brumtnondi when in full blossom. These 

E hints tnrivebest in sandy peat of a fibrous nature mixed with a very 
ttle leaf mould, loam, and some silver sand ; it is too often the case 
to find Boronias grown in a soil w ith but little fibre in it, pure peat 
will not suit them, nor will it do if sifted fine, but should be chopped 
up into lumps about the size of small nuts ; the leaf mould and loam 
being added and well mixed up, add enough silver sand to make the 
whole very porous. In such a compost all the species now in culti- 
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vation will grow^ far better than in any other mixture, provided the 
pots be well drained. The plants should be repotted about the end 
of April, and placed in a gentle heat, where they are protected from 
cold draughts of air. If, as is generally the case, they grow quickly, 
the shoots will require stopping in, onco or twice, and they may have 
another shift about midsummer. While growing, partial shade from 
the sun in the middle of the day, and moderate watering will be found 
very beneficial. Too frequent use of the watering-pot should never- 
theless be avoided, and only sufficient given to keep the roots mode- 
rately damp. At the commencement of autumn water must be ad- 
ministered more sparingly and the supply diminished by degrees, as 
also the temperature of the house, in order to bring the plants to a 
state of rest. The foregoing are the principal points to be attended 
to in order to secure healthy plants and a fine bloom. Some persons 
find a difficulty in propagating cuttings of Boron ias, but this is, I ima- 
gine, in consequence of being unacquainted with the proper kind of 
cuttings to put in, which should be made of the young shoots, with 
short joints, and nearly every leaf cut off excepting two or three at 
the upper extremity. The cutting pots must be w r ell drained, and 
filled with fibrous peat, etc., as for tne plants, up to within an inch of 
the rim, and over this a layer of silver sand ought to be placed. If 
inserted in this, ’and plunged in rather brisk bottom heat, covered with 
bell-glasses and shaded, there will he few of them found to fail. As 
soon as they have made nice roots, whicli may be known by turning 
out the ball, they must be potted off, using the smallest sized pots, 
mid placed in heat again for a few clays to establish them in their new 
quarters. I recommend the use of very small pots for the young 
plants, because at all times the shift should be one that does not give 
too much room for the roots. Even w’hen out of flower, Boronias, if 
nicely grown, make pretty bushes ; their neat, glossy, dark green 
foliage always looks refreshing and pleasing to the eye. All the spe- 
cies known hitherto are New Holland plants, and the best of them 
are the following ; a few others have been introduced, but are not of 
so much interest as these, aud moreover difficult to preserve. Boro - 
nia memonifolia , a free grower, with rose-coloured flowers — crenulata, 
rounded leaves, closely set, a free blooming, pink-flowered kind — 
JJrummondiy ono of the best, very free blooming, flowers bright rosy- 
pink, foliage neat and small sized, lively green— mollina, a free grower, 
covered with pretty lilac blossoms — pinnata , another of the choicest, 
flowers lilac, in bunches, very free blooming, and neat in appearance — 
serrulata , bright rosy-red, resembles crenulata in many points, and is 
slightly sw’cet scented ; this should be in every collection — tetrandra , 
(synonym microphylla of some) pale lilac flowers, and neat foliage. 
The above may be had at most of the nurseries, nice little plants, at 
from cightccn-penco to half-a- crown each, and deserve a place in every 
greenhouse, however small, for if properly managed they w ill be sure 
to compensate for the little trouble they require at the amateur's or 
gardener’s hands ; when, however, they are treated in an unsuitable 
maimer, few plants look w f orse or more unhealth) . 
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T HE accompanying design is intended for a Shrubbery Flower- 
garden, to be enjoyed in common by the occupants of six 
houses, as indicated in the sketch. In order to give variety, 
and a greater length for walking, the walks are made so as to divide 
the ground as it were into two sections, and in order to prevent 
their being seen from the houses, a closely-planted Shrubbery is 
given— a feature in laying out pleasure-grounds which should always 
bo studied. The clumps and shrubs in the smaller lawn would have 
nearly the same effect if judiciously planted. A site for an alcove or 
covered seat is indicated in each comer of the Shrubbery, and embel- 
lishments in variety may be introduced at pleasure. 


Soo- 
the MAGNOLIA, ITS VARIETIES AND CULTURE. 

BY A NOBLEMAN'S FLOWER 

AGNOLIAS constitute a family of trees and shrubs valuable 
|jfl for their noble foliage and strikingly handsome blossoms ; 

this remark applies more especially to those species that 
will Sourish with us m the open air. The frame and greenhouse 
kinds are by no means so desirable as grandiflora and the varieties 
raised from that and other hardy kinds. There are about a dozen 
sorts in general cultivation, in most of which the prevailing colour is 
white with various tints of purple. The majority of these plants are 
natives of the temperate districts of North America, where they are 
very conspicuous inhabitants of the woods and forests, although a few 
are from Japan, China, and the Himalayas, in which locality Dr. J. 
1). Hooker tells us he observed the ground white with the multitude 
of their large petals, and the woods odoriferous from their powerful 
fragrance. Some are deciduous and others evergreen. The best 
plant of the genus is undoubtedly M. grandiflora , introduced from 
America in 1737, and generally well known, together with its varie- 
ties, the most desening of which are M. grandiflora prxcox, an early 
flowering kind of this class, coming into blossom in May, and con- 
tinuing throughout the summer months. This is as well adapted as 
any for planting against a wall. M. grandiflora exoniensis t a tall 
shrub, and the best for planting on a lawn. M. grandiflora obovata, 
distinct from cither of the above, and well deserving of being grown, 
although it seldom blooms so freelv. The foregoing are all ever- 
green kinds. Of the deciduous Magnolias the choicest are. M \ 
purpurea , which is n Japan species, blossoming in April and May. 
It is very ornamental, especially against a wall, where it vill grow to 
ten or twelve feet high, as a shrub it seldom attains more than half 
that stature. The flowers are white on the inside of the petals and 
mrple outside, but require fine weather to bring them to perfection. 
>ts foliage is fine and smooth. M, purpurea gracili* has slender 
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loaves, and not so fine a green as its parent, but the flowers are 
d&rkor purple on the outside. M. tripetala sometimes ^rows ten 
yards high, and bears large handsome blossoms, measuring from six to 
eight inches across, whitish or cream coloured. The leaves are rather 
narrow, and become in autumn dark brown or block. It is one of the 
most hardy sorts we possess. M. acuminata will grow taller than the 
preceding, and nearly as luirdy. The flowers, w hieh open in May and 
June, are but slightly fragrant, not nearly so rich as those of M. 
grandiflora , and are slightly yellow on the inside. Its leaves, like 
those of tripetala , turn deep brown and black before falling off. M, 
conspicua forms a small tree of from twenty to thirty feet high, pro- 
ducing its leaves after the blossoms, which are large, erect, white, and 
very fragrant. It flowers from February to April, and is a native of 
China, from whence we received it in 1780. Severe winters tell on 
it, however, and w r hen grown as a standard it should be placed in a 
sheltered situation; it never does so well as when against a wall. A 
variety of this, named Soulangeana, has larger blossoms, more or less 
tinted with purple. JI. r/lauca is a small tree, retaining some of its 
leaves, and therefore may bo considered as sub-evergreen. It is one 
of the earliest (if not the first introduced to England, and comes 
from low, swampy parts of North America in temperate latitudes. 
Its flowers are rather small, while, but very sweet-scented, opening 
in June and continuing till the beginning of September. The lint 
of the decaying foliage is brown and yellow'. 

Magnolias, for the most part, and especially the varieties 1 lmvo 
enumerated in the foregoing description, will strike readily from cut- 
tings or may be increased by la\ ering the branches, which is the plan 
most generally adopted with hardy species, the tender sorts arc 
usually struck from cuttings. The best time for layering is tho 
autumn, but it may be done at anv time until February. The branches 
to be layered must be slit close below a leaf or joint, pegged down, 
and covered with soil in the usual manner; neither shorten tho 
branches nor take off any of the leaves. By the next autumn they 
w ill make nice rooted plants, when their connexion may be severed, 
and the plants potted and plunged in the soil which is necessary to 
preserve their sensitive young roots from the frosts of approaching 
winter ; it is also as welf to shelter them in severe weather with mats 
over hoops, particularly while young, as they arc tender until they 
become established and luue jdenty of good roots. To obtain a stool* 
of any of the hardy kinds the be&t way is to (plant a shrubby speci- 
men in a sheltered corner of the garden, w ith room all round it, and 
to bend down and layer every branch that is of sufficient length to 
reach the soil, and there will always be a succession [of shoots 
to lay down, as fast as the others are taken off. The Chinese sorts, 
and indeed most of the Asiatic ones, do well when inarched, budded, 
or grafted on purpurea . Inarching is the quickest way of making a 
large plant at once, although the quantity of wood made use of Tor 
inarching would nmko several grafts, or furnish many buds, so that 
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size is the only advantage gained, and this only for a time. Where 
a good duplicate specimen is required, instead of stock, this is not of 
much consequence however. The method of inarching is known to 
every one who’ has the least pretensions to be considered a gardener, 
but for the instruction of sucli of your readers as may not be suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the modus operand i, 1 will explain the way in 
which this can be performed most successfully. In the first place we 
obtain a good strong stock of purpurea of the desired height, and 
place it near enough the plant that is to furnish the branch to be in- 
arched, which should be such as can be spared without injury and 
likely to form a nice plant. The two should be tied so that neither 
may suffer any disturbance. One side of the branch must then be 
pared flat for a length of about three inches, and the stock also pared 
to correspond, so that, w lien fitted together, the bark of each may be 
in close contact and unite, which in due course they will do after 
being firmly bound together. If the stock and branch are of different 
sizes there maybe some little difficulty in fitting the one to the other, 
in which case it is not very material to make both sides fit provided the 
bark of each is in contact on one side. The season when marching 
should be performed is just before the plants begin to make their 
growth, when the subsequent flow of sap will ensure a ready union 
of the two parts. 

All the North American [Magnolias may be raised from seed, sown 
in pots or pans rather widely, covered about half an inch deep with 
soil, and placed in a warm frame. When the young plants are of* 
sufficient size, pot them off and return them to the frame to establish 
them, after which they may be placed in a cold pit. In this state they 
are very susceptible of harm, from cold winds particularly ; let the 
pit be shut up at night as winter draws near, but give them as 
much air as they" can have with safety'. They will require repot- 
ting as they progress, and when in thirty-two’s they may as well 
be sunk into the soil of the pit ; this will be a great security 
against injury, either from the roots becoming too dry or being 
injured by frost. 

The cultural directions for hardy Magnolias are few and simple. 
There is one point, howe\or, of great importance, and that is to 
have the soil well drained, and in a situation that is sheltered 
from the north and easterly' winds. The place intended for a 
standard should be prepared for a yard all round and two feet 
deep ; it should be composed of good loam and turfy peat, in equal 
proportions. When put in, the roots should be well spread out, 
and not placed too deep, as it is injurious to let the collar of tlic 
root be uuder the soil. 

Although Magnolia grandijlora is called hardy, it is liable to 
suffer from any great degree of frost when grown as a standard, 
it is on this account more frequently trained along a wall, the 
side of a house, etc., than as a standard, although few trees or 
shrubs can compete with it under favourable circumstances. The 
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beat situation against a* wail is facing the south or south-west. At 
White Knights 1 remember seeing, many years ago, a long wall 
covered with twenty fine spreading plants blooming in perfection, 
and causing such an impression that 1 shall always remember the 
sight with admiration. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM. 

BY MB. THOMAS BtJBBOUGITS, BYDE. 

ILIUM LANCIFOLIUM, with its several varieties, are 
JL easily cultivated, they are, consequently, well adapted for 
iBft amateurs, and when grown in pots require but little atten- 
tion ; their fragrance and beauty render them useful ornaments 
for the greenhouse. Strong healthy bulbs may be had at a mo- 
derate price of any of the seedsmen, consequently a goodlv dis- 
play may be had at the expense of a comparatively small out- 
lay. The compost most suitable for potting them in is three parts 
of peat soil, coarsely chopped, with one part good strong loam and a 
little gritty, coarse, white Baud. For effect, it is best to plant three 
bulbs in a pot, such as arc “ double crowned” are most suitable, and 
if selected from strong roots, are belter than such as have only single 
eves. The pots should be twelve or fourteen inches diameter, in which 
the bulbs are planted at once without after shifting, as I have always 
found plants of this class do better on the one shift system ; plenty 
of drainage is essential. Fill up with compost to about three inches 
of the rim, place the bulbs at equal distances on the surface, and 
cover with another inch of soil, leaving the upper portion of the 
bulbs exposed. After potting they should be placed in a cold pit, or 
under the plant stage in a greenhouse, if care do taken that they are 
not wetted by drip, and, indeed, they ought not to be watered until 
they begin to push, when, if under the greenhouse stage, remove them 
into a frame or pit ; and, wherever they are placed, let them, under 
favourable circumstances, have plenty of air. Give them a good 
watering in this stage of their growth, but they do not yet require fre- 
quent waterings. Keep a watchful eye on them as they advance, 
that they do not become infested with the green fly, to w hich they 
are liable ; and if any of these troublesome insects appear, take the 
plants out of the frame and give them a good By ringing with tobacco- 
water, holding the syringe over the central bud, that the tobacco- 
water may penetrate among the bases of the young leaves, whore 
they are apt to suffer most from the attacks of the aphides. After- 
wards they must be syringed with clean water, to wash the stain of 
the tobacco off them. By the latter end of March, or early in April, 
if the season is a favourable one, they will be growing vigorously ; 
they will then require a greater quantity of water, and may be 
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syringed every genial or mild morning. They must now also have an 
abundant supply of fresh air. If they are in a frame, it will be a 
good plan to raise it from the ground, by putting a brick under each 
comer, by which they will get plenty of under current ; but the frame 
must be let down again if the weather should turn out frosty, or cut- 
ting north-east winds should prevail, as is sometimes the case. About 
the latter end of May they will require turfing up ; that is, a square 
box of fibrous peat should be built up above the pot rim, and pegged 
together so as to euclose the base of the stems ; this must be filled 
up with the same* kind of compost as that in which they were potted, 
only made finer and more sandy ; they vs ill root into this soil, which 
will assist them very much. The plants must be tied up to the form 
required, and put into the greenhouse, if the frame is not d^ep enough 
to hold them ; they should be raised up near to the glass that they 
may not draw, which they are very apt to do when growing freely. 
Continue syringing each morning, if circumstances permit. 

After they become pot-bound, which will be the case some time 
in June, water regularly with soot-water, which gives them a very 
healthy dark-green colour ; this soot-water is made by putting three 
pecks of soot to eighteen gallons of water, which will be quite 
strong enough ; stir it well up together, and after it has settled skim 
off the top, and it is then fit for use. Apply this soot-water until 
they show signs of flowering. When the flower-buds appear, they 
may either be kept back or hastened — the latter by placing them into 
tlio stove, for they do not draw up after they have reached this stage 
of thoir development, and w ill bear a very high temperature if freely 
watered and syringed. Where there is, say, a dozen plants, it is ad- 
visable to push on some of them in the sfcn o ; and to keep the others 
in a cool, shady place, so as to make a succession. When the bloom 
is over turn them out of doors and expose them fully to the sun, that 
they may ripen well. In case of heavy rains, the pots should be 
turned on to thoir sides so as to keep the bulbs somewhat dry, 
and, to the same end, diminish the watering gradually, until they be- 
come quite so ; then cut oft 1 the stems, and store the pots away 
in some dry place out of doors until the next season. 

In February following they may be turned out of the pots, 
the finest bulbs selected for pot cultivation, and the rest planted 
out in a prepared reserve bed of soil in the garden. The soil of 
this bed should be about eighteen inches deep, and rather sandy. 
Some of these bulbs, after a year’s growth, will be strong enough 
to transplant for flowering into a bed in the flower garden, when 
they will prove, for late flowering, one of the most attractive of 
groups. 

Before they are planted out, however, the bed should be tho- 
roughly drained, as this is a most essential requisite, and the same 
compost made use of as before recommonded for their cultivation 
in pots. All offsets must be taken away when the plants are 
annually taken up for this purpose, and a stock or nursery bed 
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may be formed with these for a future supply of flowering bulbs. 
A mixed bed makes a fine show, especially if planted with judg- 
ment, and it is my practice to place the strongest bulbs of Z. spe« 
ciosum and L. punctatum in the centre, next the strongest of L . 
album , and lastly the weaker ones of both the above mixed. The 
most favourable time for putting them in the ground is towards 
the close of February or early in March, before they show any signs 
of growth. 


ON THE C CLTIYAT1 OX OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BY Mil. SAMUEL BROOME, TEMPLE O AUDENS. 

T HE CHRYSANTHEMUM having become such a popular 
flower, both for border and greenhouse decoration, and having 
myself for some years grown it very extensively with much 
success, perhaps some practical remarks from my pen, the residt of 
my humble experience, may be of use to some of your numerous 
readers, and they are welcome to it. Besides the great beauty of its 
flowers, the Chrysanthemum is always green, growing and flowering 
where other plants die, and especially in confined places in large 
towns, where a bit of green is always a great boon; wo need not 
wonder at its popularity, and indeed this flower lias become such a 
favourite round London, that there has been not less than five annual 
exhibitions this season, attended by hundreds of visitors, while my 
collection in the Temple has been visited by at least W.tXX) persons, 
rirh as well as poor, and all appeared highly gratified with the sight, 
many seeking information how they were grown, and wishing to 
know the leading varieties I could recommend — and there is little 
doubt that many of them subscribe to the Cabinet (in fact, I know 
such is the case). I w ill now impart my method of culture, which is 
as follows: — For specimens to grow for exhibitioner private use I 
recommend taking off cuttings in November, or as soon as possible 
after that time; let them be placed in cold frames, or sheltered places 
where the frost will not harm them, so that you may have the plants 
well established by February to repot and stop. To get laterals, if 
intended to bo grown in eight-inch pots, they should be stopped 
three or four times up to the first of August, but not afterwards. If 
Pompones, let them be carefully pegged down all round the pot, 
using as few sticks as possible - watering well with plain water wnen 
they get the least dry, afterwards with liquid manure; it is necessary 
to observe here, how'ever, that hot manures should not bo used for 
this purpose in July and August, hut liquid manure made from cow- 
dung, or such cooling liquids only ; keep them plunged in a shady 
part of the garden where the sun goes off from cloven o’clock till 
about throe or four. Large ones may be grown the same as Pom- 
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pones, except as regards pegging down, these should be tied out to 
sticks. The large specimens intended for cutting for exhibition pur- 
poses ought not to be stopped at all, but have all their laterals taken 
oft* as soon as ever they show themselves, and when the crown divides 
itself, say throe or four shoots, take off every lateral until they show 
the flower bud, then disbud them all but one on a branch, choosing 
the best and most promising one ; often sprinkle the plant in the 
evenings when very hot and dry, with plenty of weak liquid manure, 
and if to be shown in pots, not neglecting to water even for an hour, 
or you lose the foliage. Cuttings put in in February or March do very 
well, but never make such lino plants, nor bloom so large and early, 
as when started in November, as is my practice; and although there 
are some who maintain they can do as well with striking as late as 
the month of March, I can only say they do not do so with me, and 
[ am fully persuaded my assertion will be borne out by all who put 
it to the test of proof, and one fact is worth many arguments. 

The common border varieties I plant in March, after subsoiling 
the ground well with Parkes’s fork, about eighteen inches deep, with a 
good dressing of any manure 1 can get. 1 then divide the old roots 
mto three or four pieces, planting them in patches, and when they 
grow up a foot high I peg them down to save so much tieing up, as well 
as to prevent their overgrowing the spring flowers ; this practice also 
serves to keep a good foliage and flowers them dwarfer. When they 
grow up again i begin to tie them up, and so continue till the 
blooming season arrive.* ; they should not, however, be tied up too 
much, as this makes them look am thing but what they ought. 
A few may bo grown large by treating them the same way as the 
show flowers — taking off the laterals, disbudding, and occasional 
watering of liquid manures. The pot compost 1 use is rotten dung 
with maiden loam or old turf. 

The following select varieties I have proved to be the best with 
me, out of live hundred sorts grown for the open border — 


Vesta. 

Marchioness. 

Madame Laborde. 

Yellow. 

Temple of Solomon. 

Annie Salter. 

Delight. 

Chevalier Durnege. 

Plutus (late blooming. ) 

Queen of Yellows. 

Serb d'or. 

Comte de Bantzeau. 

Med. 

Claudius Ptolemy. 

Madame Pftsey (late blooming). 


Blush and Pink. 
Alfred Salter. 
Queen of England. 
Phidias (new). 
Crist ine. 

Madame Andre. 
Webb's Queen. 
Prineesse Marie. 
TIermionc. 
Madame Micllez. 
Carmine rose. 

De Crequi. 

Beaute du Nord. 
Bossuet. 

Afcgina. 
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Orange red and JSankeen 
Cassy. 

Anaxo. 

Bath. 

Poudr© d’or. 

Alsobade. 

Bronzed orange , and Bed . 
Auguste Mie. 
Christopho Colomb. 


Madame Cammerson. 
Lothario. 

Sulphur . 

Eormosum. 

Jenny Lind. 

Bose. 

Loon Lequay. 

Mi nerve. 

Versailles Defiance. 


The above are certain to bloom well and give satisfaction in the 
open border, and if properly attended to. by tioing up and watering 
well in hot weather, will make a good display. 

I have added a list of twenty good snow flowers, all incurved ; 
on account of being so late some of them will not suit for out-door 
bloom. 


Etoilo Polaire, yellow. 
Testa, white. 

Anaxo, orange- red. 
Delight, yellow. 

Pluto, yellow. 

Goliath, white. 

Ilermione, blush. 

Queen of England, blush. 
Alfred Salter, pink. 
Lotliario, ruby red. 


Aribtee, lilac. 

Lvaias, red and orange. 
Kang, peach. 

Themis, rose. 

Pio Nono, India red. 
Jsonpariel, lilac 
Arcgiua, amaranth rose. 
Beauty, peach. 

Albiu, crimson. 

Dupont de PEurc, orange. 


The following Pom pones succeed either in pots or borders, and 
are recommended for general purposes — 


Bob, crimson. 

Brilliant, crimson. 

Cedo JXulli, white. 

Drine Drine, yellow. 

Solfaterre, yellow. 

Comte Achille Yigicr, salmon. 
General Canrobcrt, yellow. 
Vicomte de Cauinont, red & yellw. 
Helene, rose. 

Eleurette, violet purple. 

Madame Kousillon, rose & white. 
Mustapha, brown. 


Sainte Th&ise, chcsnul. 

La Vogue, yellow. 

A urore Boreale, orange. 

La Promise, rose and yellow. 
Argentine, white. 

Bijou de la Horticulture, sulphur. 
Modele, white. 

Kiquiuui, plum. 

Duruflet, rose. 

Dr. Bois Duval, rod. 

Berrot, yellow. 

Adonis, rose and white. 


There are some new varieties to be sent out by Mr. Balter this year 
that promise to be first-rate, I have ordered twenty-four of them, and if* 
not already noticed by you, 1 ill give the descriptions next month. 

[We can bear testimony to the splendid show that our respected 
correspondent made this season ; his Chrysanthemums have become 
one of the annual sights of London, well grown and flowering in per- 
fection so near the heart of the city. The promised descriptive list 
will be very acceptable for a corner in our “new and select florists’ 
flowers.” — En.] 
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NOTES ON THE AMARYLLIS. 

BY THE FOREMAN OF A LONDON NURSERY. 

T HE accompanying cultural remarks and descriptions are for- 
warded for insertion in the Cabinet at the request of an old 
subscriber to your valuable publication, who viewed the fine col- 
lection under my care when in bloom last season, — they will probably 
be interesting to others. When in flower they present a scene ad- 
mired by every one, for few bulbs can compete with this fine tribe 
for size, beauty, and diversity of colours. Notwithstanding these 
attractions the management of the Amaryllis would appear to be but 
imperfectly understood, and consequently they are cultivated by a 
comparatively limited number of persons, being, through unsuccessful 
treatment, very uncertain in flowering. 

The soil most suitable for this genus is good loam, with about 
one-fourth leaf mould and sand, well incorporated together ; manure 
is unnecessary, and should never be used. In spring they are started 
into grow th by a gentle bottom heat, and as they make progress 
should be encouraged by increased heat and moisture. A pine pit is 
a very suitable place for them at first, and is the quarters I always 
select. They here make a quick growth, and as they come into flower 
have liberal waterings with reduced temperature. In autumn their 
growth is completed, and as soon as the foliage decays the pots con- 
taining the bulbs are placed on their sides under the greenhouse 
stage, where they are kept cool and dry until spring. 

The most beautiful among my collection are the following, although 
there are many others almost equally good, yet not sufficiently dis- 
tinct to require a separate notice here. 

Aapasia, white and bright rosy Doctor Patterson, orange, with 
crimson. white marking. 

Beaute Incomparable, white, Duchess of Hamilton, rose, striped 
shaded with rose and purple. w ith w bite, very fine and showy. 
Boerhaave, white and rosy crirn- Earl of Cardigan, deep rose, boiv 
son. dered w ith w hite. 

Britannicus, scarlet striped. Elegans, white ^and purple crim- 

Cflaaar, reddish brown, with green son, 

and dark stripes. Extravaganza, deep blood colour, 

Cleopatra, a large deep red flower. with clear white markings. 
Cornelia Hardenberg, deep rosy Frederick William, intense rose, 
crimson, with white stripes. with light margin. 

Czar, deep orange. Generalissimo, bright scarlet, with 

Diomede, white, with purplish w liite and green stripes. 

crimson stripes. Graf von Bernstorff, light purple. 

Douglas Jerrold, clear red, mar- Great Eastern, brilliant orange, 
bled with white. with white markings, fine. 

c 
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Hooft, fine scarlet, with green and Ponceau Unique, red, with white 
white stripes. spots. 

Jenny Lind, white, with rosy crim- Prince de Moskowa, orange red. 

son or purple markings, fine. Prince Napoleon, orange with 
La D6esse, white veined and ( clear white stripes. 

banded with scarlet. Queen Mary, deep purple, a small 

L’Indespensable, scarlet, with flower. 

white centre. , Rosa Mundi, rose, with white 

Ma Fiancee, white and deep rose. border. 

Miniata, reddish brown, with Royal Bride, lilac, with w r hite 
white stripes. 1 markings. 

Miranda, greenish white, with Rubens, brownish red with white 
red stripes. and green markings. 

Montezuma, orange scarlet, with Trafalgar, dark red, with white br. 

wide stripes of white. , Victorieuse, white striped, with 

Pagoda, scarlet, with green centre. > rosy red. 

Pallas, crimson red, with white 1 Vittat a purpurea, rosy purple and 
stripes. j white. 

Besides the many species — natives of Brazil and the Cape princi- 
pally — numerous hybrid varieties afford room for an extensive choice. 
The above are generally somewhat high in price, but w ill well repay the 
outlay necessary to obtain them by the splendour of their blossoms, 
and the little trouble they give in eulti\ation. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

L UPINES MENZIESII. Nat. Ord. Leauminosx.—k fine 
Lupine with rich golden or orange-colourea flowers, has been 
in oloom atKew' during the past season. Sir William Hooker 
considers it identical with L. Menziesii t described by Agardh, but of 
the correctners of this conclusion there appears some doubt, Dr. 
Terry asserting that species to have white flowers (See Botany of 
Captain Whipple'* Expedition). The plant is somewhat shruoby, 
and the flowers, borne in long spikes, are truly ornamental. A 
native of California. (Hot. Mag., 5019.) 

2. Eichornia tricolor. Nat. Ord. Pontcderiacca*. An aquatic 
from Brazil, allied to the Pontederias. The flowers are borne in a 
spike, and measure about an inch across ; lilac and pink. It requires 
stove heat, and will grow well under such circumstances if grown in 
a pot plunged in a tank of water, w here the depth is sufficient to 
accommodate the stems, which reach from one to two feet in length. 
It flowers in summer very freely. {Bot. Mag 5020.) 

8. Begonia laoiniata. Nat. Ord. Begoniacea. — This is a strik- 
ing addition to the already large number of ornamental Begonias, 
for seeds of which we are indebted to Dr. Boyle of the India House. 
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Its blossoms are very large, indeed may rank with the largest of the 
genus, and measure fully two inches across, whitish or sulphur coloured, 
the sepals covered with a bright red down ; the chief attraction of the 
plant consists, however, in its cut leaves, from five to six inches 
across, which are irregularly margined with a deep bronzy black 
band, and blotched with the same in the centre. B. laciniatag rows 
about two feet high, and is readily increased by cuttings ; like others 
of this genus, young plants flower more freely than older ones. 
According to Dr. Waliich, it inhabits Silhet and Nepaul, while 
Dr. Waliich gives it as a native of the ©arrow Hills in eastern 
Bengal. ( Bot . Mag. y 5021.) 

4. Illairea canabinoides. Nat. Ord. Loaseas. — A tall, rambling 
or climbing hardy annual, somewhat like a Loasa , to which it is allied 
in structure. Its blossoms, consisting of fine petals, are about two 
inches and a half long, by as much across the mouth, of a dull brick 
colour, with yellow margin. The leaves are opposite, borne on long 
stalks, pinnatifid and dentate, much reticulated or veined, giving 
them a rough appearance, their colour a dark green. The plant will 
attain ten or twelve feet in height when trained over a trellis, but 
seems unlikely to find much favour, as Loasa-like, it stings, and 
through it a person employed in the Kew establishment w as a sufferer 
for some weeks from this cause. It is a native of Central America, 
w here it was discovered and introduced to Europe by M. Warscze- 
wicz. (Bot. Mag 5022.) 

5. Kubus nutans. Nat. Ord. Rosacea . — An Indian Raspberry, 
forming a small, but branching shrub, destitute of spines, but clothed 
w ith long purple hairs ; the leaves are of a dark glossy green, and 
cover the ground like ivy ; the flowers are white, but the calyx of a 
brilliant crimson line. It is a native of Sikkim, and other districts 
of the Himalaya, where it grow s at an elevation of from eight to 
eleven thousand feet, and flourishes here in the open border, in 
damp peat soil. (Bot. Mag., 5023.) 

6. CYPRiPEDirM Fairieanuh. Nat. Ord. Orchidacece.— One of 
the most beautifully marked of this interesting genus was exhibited 
lately at the Horticultural Society’s show, Willis’s Booms, by Mr. 
Fairie of Liverpool, after whom the plant has been named. The 
flowers are large, about three-and-a-half by two inches over, arising 
from a terminal, sheathing, and somewhat woolly bract ; the upper 
sepal is very large, and broad in proportion, pale greenish-white, 
exquisitely veined and reticulated, with deep purple and green stripes ; 
the two lower sepals are much smaller, pale coloured, with streaks 
of purple and green ; the petals are curved, and resemble the horns 
of a buffalo, white, delicately streaked with purple and green ; the 
lip is large, and inflated, olive-green, veined with purple ; the ovanr 
is long, and of a deep, dull purple tint. Mr. Fairie, we are informed, 
obtained it at a sale of Assam plants. (Bot. Mag ., 5024). 

7. Steeptooabpus Gaedeni. Nat. Ord. Cyrtandracea . — 8. Resi % 
well-known as the original type of this genus, bears solitary flowers 
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S. Gardeni y is, however, distinguished by its stalks being mostly two- 
flowered. Like the former species, the colour is pale blue, inclining 
to lilac, but the tube is lighter, and tinged with green ; the leaves also 
are longer and more ornamental, much nerved, and crimped. Strepto- 
eorpm Gar deni is an inhabitant of the same district as S. polyanthus , 
(recently noticed), having been raised accidentally at Kew, in the soil 
accompanying plants from Natal, forwarded by Major Garden, whose 
name the present species bears. It requires stove treatment, and a 
humid atmosphere in the growing season. It is readily increased by 
propagating the leaves, or by seed. ( Flor . des Serres, 1214.) 

8. Heliconia Bihai. Nat. Ord. Sci famines. — A fine old stove 
plant, from Softth America and the Antilles. In habit it resembles 
a Strelitzia or more closely Musa coccinea. The flowers are insignifi- 
cant, but the bracts, bright yellow' and crimson, are ornamental. The 
chief attraction of the plant consists, however, in its foliage, which is 
large and handsome. {Flor. den Serres , 1215.) 

9. Rhododendron aiacbocarpum. Nat. Ord. Ericacea>.— Vndor 
this name M Van IToutto has received seeds from the mountains 
of Bhotan. All that is know n of this remarkable plant at present 
is, that its capsules, or seed vessels, are quite monsters in their 
way, and that the leaves also are very fine, as will be seen by an 
inspection of the figure given in M. Van Houtte’s excellent work 
u Flore des Serres,” p. 87 of the present volume. We wait w f ith 
impatience the flowering of this fine plant, respecting which the 
editor of the above work asks, “What will be the dimensions of 
the blossoms?” Seed may be had of M. Van Houtte, at six francs 
the packet. 


NEW AND SELECT GARDEN HYBRIDS. 

MtREE CARNATIONS.— M. Van Houtte has given a beautiful 
plate of seven varieties of these charming plants in his last 
^ number, which gives us a proof that our neighbours of the con- 
tinent are the possessors of some of the most attractive of this tribe 
in cultivation. 

2. Early tcltps. -Although by no means new', early Tulips rank 
with the most desirable plants for decoration at a time when 
flowers are most valuable. The beautiful Van. Tholls, and double 
Tulips, 00 charmingly represented in 44 Flore des Serres,” are faithful 
delineations of nature, and serve to show how nearly the painters’ art 
can approach it, aided as it is by the latest improvements in ehrorno- 
lithogi*aphy, and colouring by hand, for excellence in which Belgium 
is much a-head of this, or indeed any other country. What can be 
more exquisite than the figures of “ Tulip, Koning der Slavwen ” or 
u Double ffdtkfe. Marriage de ma Mile ?" 
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8. Hyacinths. — Aim# Carolina and Bouquet Boyal — the former 
one of the best single yellows, and the latter the well-^nown fine 
double blush with pink eye, are given by M. Van Houtte as the best 
in their respective classes, and certainly the representations given of 
them do full justice to the cultivation of Hyacinths for which our 
friends in Belgium and the Low Countries are so celebrated. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND EEMARKS. 

Spring Management op Bedding or Shrubby Calceolarias. — I should be 
glad to receive a little instruction respecting the best way to manage these plants after 
the end of February till the time for planting out. Would they do in a frame faciag the 
north, and with what protection ? — A Yotiny Gardener. [Vau may place your bedding 
Calceolarias in a cold frame early in March with safety, indeed no other situation will 
suit them so well from the beginning of March, if in an open situation. Some fern 
straw, or litter should be placed round the frame if there be likelihood of severe weather, 
as is oftcu the ease at that period. The pots had better be plunged in ashes, and the 
plants placed so that there is a little free space round each. In fine weather remove the 
lights, and give air. Avoid too much moisture, aud keep the plants clean, and free 
from decayed foliage. When frosty nights appear probable, cover up in time. — Ed.] 

Shrub for a Hr dor. — Wishing to form a low- live fence, not more than four feet 
high, I should prefer a flowering shrub for the purpose, aud one whose roots will not 
spread much near the surface, being intended for the back of a narrow border. The 
advice of the Editor or one of his correspondents will confer an obligation on A Cleri- 
cal Subscriber. [ Perhaps nothing would answer your purpose better than Cydoma 
Jap&ntca , (Syn. Pyrus Japonicu.) This is a plant that grows close and flowers freely, 
making a beautiful display when its bright scarlet (lowers are out; it may be kept the 
desired height by a little attention, and sends out but few roots. It is deciduous, how- 
ever, and consequently is not very attractive m winter. — Ed.] 

Plants fob a Gold Fish Globe.— Can you tell me the names of such plants 
as will grow iu n globe along with my gold fish ;'l have frequently seen aquatics along 
with the fish, but am at a loss what would be proper for the situation, and through not 
knowing the names do not know what to get.— X. L. [We believe the frog’s-bit, Hy- 
drocharts rnorsus-rancB, a pretty little white flowered, water-lily looking plant, does well 
in such situatious ; it is found m most ditches, along with Hanuticulus a qua td is which 
is also frequently used for the purpose, aud Anacharis atsinastrum , to be found in most 
streamlets, or ponds. — Ed.] 

Camellia Buds Falling.— To what cause am I to attribute the falling off of my 
Camellia buds, of which 1 have much reason to complain. — A Lady Subscriber . [The 
most frequent cause of the Camellia losiug its buds is ueglect iu watering properly* 
When the buds are swelliug, aud the soil is allowed to become too dry, the buds will 
generally drop off afterwards ; another cause is a stagnation m the atmosphere of green- 
houses through iuattcution to air giving. These are points demanding your constant 
attention — Ed.] 

Shrubs for a North Wall. — T have a bare wall, with a direct north aspect, 
and would be glad to know what shrubs would bloom ou it best, aud what I should plant 
to flower in the border at foot of it. — J. S. t Lancaster. [The aspect is decidedly un- 
favourable for most things. Try the double-blossomed Cherry, Honeysuckle, the dou- 
ble Bramble, and Irish Ivy as an evergreen will be most suitable for you. For the 
border, plant the two or three Periwinkles, Lily of the Valley, with Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
and dwarf Provence Boses. — E d.] 

Seasonable Hints.— Remember that greenhouses and pits be kept dry, one groat 
cause of losing so many plants at this season of the year consists in allowing wet and stag- 
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nant damp atmospheres in such places To exclude frost, all that is frequently necessary 
is a covering or protecting material over the glass, which, so long as the temperature does 
» not reach the freezing* point, is all that is necessary for most plants cultivated in these 
erections Fire-heat pre-supposcs waterings and frequent admissions of air when the 
stock would be better, in nine cases out of ten, without it. M hen good coverings are 
provided they will he found quite as useful, at least for pits, and much more economical, 
because, if properly made, more durable, than any other protection. An excellent plan 
is to form a light framework of rods or straight sticks, the rods fastened by either nails 
or wires at the corners, and then two or three cross pieces to make them strong; long 
rushes may then be tied over, placing as much as the hand can grasp at a time and fast- 
ening them in close bundles with wire. They arc quickly made, aud if of the size of a 
light are put on with facility and dispatch , auother recommendation is that the rushes 
do not touch the glass itself, but leave an interval of about an inch for a stratum of air, 
which prevents in a considerable degree radiation of heat fiom the pit; besides this 
there is no litter and dirt, and they will la.st with proper care a long tunc. When co- 
verings are removed in fine weather it is best to do it gradual!) . As to the use of the 
watering pot, little of this is required, and when necessary, in open weather, it is the 
best plan to set out such plants as need it, and allow them to stand until well drained 
before returning them to the hou>e or pit ; thus a great deal of damp is avoided. In 
houses where tire heat is used *>omo water will be more frequently necessary, but if an 
evnporatimr pan be placed on the warmest part of the Hue or pipe, not so often as w’ould 
be the case without it, aud will prevent the atmosphere being too dry. A little fire heat 
when the air is fro s tv outride 1 he hotine dries the soil in the pots \ cry much sooner than at 
other times, and care is neeev»ar\ in watering plants at such periods. With respect to 
admitting air to pit*., it may be generally done when the temperature outside m the shade 
is not below 3b , as shown by a good tin rmouietcr, and 1 am glad to *»ee that gardeners 
are likely to have good ones at a reasonable price, as nothing can be more useless than 
many ami indeed the majority of the cheap ones now m use. 1 shall take an opportu- 
nity of otFermg a few hints on the proper method of placing these instruments, and 
also of a contrivance connected therewith that is very useful if you will be the 
means of makiug it generally known. In the mean time I can back your recommenda- 
tion, and would advise every gardener who wants to have, what he should possess, a good 
thermometer, to send to Mr. Casella for one. To return, however, if the air be damp 
or foggy, do not open the lights if by any means you can keep the fog out, if you can- 
not a little air may be given. When the air is charged with damp, a little fire heat will 
be necessary in the greenhouse to drive it out, and if the temperature outside be 4>O a 
open the lights on all occasions when you can do so . — J J . 1L 

To V.XU.VDK Fitosr fkom a Cold I*ii. — I have been accustomed to exclude frost 
from my only erection, a cold pit or frame, for three winters, by a very simple and inex- 
pensive piece of apparatus, an account of w Inch may be useful to some one of your readers, 
who, like myself, cvrinot avail himself of anything more costly in the way of a heat- 
ing apparatus. It is simply thin, a tin box nine inches square, the top made to lift off 
and put on like the lid of n canister, an -tight. Tins is fixed m one of the front corners 
of the pit; a small pipe culm the bottom of the box, a quarter of nn inch in the dia- 
meter of it* bore, and an inch tin pine runs from near the top of the box along the front 
of the pit, going through the end wall where it makes a turn upwards for six inches. The 
lid is taken off by a stout flange which runs along the sides, aud the top is flat, on this a 
a plate of iron twelve inches square, aiul about a quarter of an inch thick is laid, which 
when heated gives off heat enough to keep up the temperature quite sufficient. tq pre- 
serve the plants from injury during a sharp frost, as 1 have several times experienced. 
The heating is effected by burning three or four night-lights (such as are sold in boxes, 
and consist of a wick passing through a thin slice of cork). A small tin vessel is 
placed inside the box aud serves to hold the oil ; when lighted it will burn all night 
without any further attention. As there is no door to the apparatus, it is impossible for 
any injurious gases to escape inside the pit , the lid fits on tightly and the air which circu- 
lates along thejpipe enters through the bottom of the box at one end of the pit and paatei 
oat at the other, affording additional warmth, while little or no heat is lost* The cost 
of maintaining it in action is very trifling, and I hare been able to preserve my plants 
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beyond my expectations. The weather hitherto has been very mild and the temperature 
above the mean of the period ; when we come to have the sharp weather that we may 
expect in the course of this month, I shall light my “ wicks.” — It. T. W. T. 

Botany op Sinchul Mountain (Dorjiling.) -The top of Sinchul is a 
favourite excursion from Dorjiling, being very easy of access, and the path abounding 
in rare and beautiful plants, and passing through magnificent forests of oak, magnolia, 
and rhododendron ; while the summit, besides embracing this splendid view of the 
snowy range over the Dorjiling spur, commands also the plains of India, with the 
courses of several rivers. lu the months of April and May, when the magnolias and 
rhododendrons are in blossom, the gorgeous vegetation is, in some respects, not to be 
surpassed by anything in the tropics ; but the effect is much marred by the prevailing 
gloom of the weather. The white flowered magnolia {M. exceha) y is the predominant 
tree at 7000 to 8000 feet; and this year it blossomed so profusely, that the forests on 
the broad flanks of Sinchul, and other mountains of that elevation, appeared as if 
sprinkled with snow. The purpled flowered kind again ( M . Campbell!), hardly occurs 
below 8000 feet, and forms an immense, but ugly, black-barked, sparingly- branched 
tree, leafless in winter, and also during the flowering season, when it puts forth from 
the end of its branches great rose-purple cup-shaped flowers, whose fleshy petals strew the 
ground. On its branches, autl on those of oaks und laurels, Rhododendron Dalhosice 
grows as an epiphyte, a slender shrub, bearing from three to six white lemon-scented 
bells, four-aiid-ahalf inches long and as many broad, at the end of each branch. In 
the same woods the scarlet rhododendron (A. arbor e am ) is very scarce, and is outvied 
by the great R. aryenteum which grows as a tree forty feet high, with magnificent 
leaves, twelve to fifteen inches long, deep green, wriuklcd above and silvery below, 
while the flowers are as large as those* of It. l)alhousuc y and grow more in a cluster. I 
know nothing of the kind that exceeds in beauty the flowering branch of It. aryenteum 
with its wide-spreading foliage, and glorious mass of flowers. Oaks, laurels, maples, 
birch, chesuut, hydrangea, a species of fig (which is found on the very summit), and 
three Chinese and Japanese genera, are the principal features of the forest. In spring, 
immense broad-leaved arums spring up, with green or purple-striped hoods, that end in 
tail-like threads, eighteen inches long, which lie along the ground ; and there are vari- 
ous kinds of beautiful flowering herbs. Nearly thirty ferns may be gathered on this 
excursion, including many of great beauty and rarity, but the tree-fern does not ascend 
so high as this place. Grasses are very rare in these woods, excepting the dwarf bamboo j 
a plant now cultivated in the open air iu England. — Hooker's Himalayan Journals . 

To Preserve Wooden Labels. — Me know enough of the coufusion arising in 
collections through the loss of labels, when, from want of timely renewal, they decay at 
bottom. During the past year I set iny wits to work to find out a better plan of 
charriug them to render tliini durable, and, from present experience, I believe I have 
bit upon a good plan. Before detailing my own way, I will just mention that the plan 
pursued previously, and which 1 was taught while in a London nursery, was to dip them 
in melted lead, this did not answer very well, and was often inconvenient. The way I 
have hit upon is, to nij belief, original, and is as follows: — Having made the labels, 
before they arc painted get a dish or vessel of auy size and suitable depth, say four 
inches deep, which fill with turpentine. In this you may dip the labels, a handful at a 
time, immersing them ns deep os required, and theu take them one by one and apply a 
light to the point, this^vvill char them well superficially, if properly done, and much 
more neatly thau any other plan I have seen. When so charred they appear to be very 
durable. — Jaques. 

Oxa L iSKS. — These are great favourites with me, I have quite a collection of them, 
and when in flower they are much admired. Of a few of the most interest iugT send 
cultural remarks, with descript ious, which may perhaps iuduee some one fond of pretty 
little plants to grow them. First, I have and would recommend Oxalis versicolor as 
a very free-flowering little thing, whose cultivation is very easy ; the wav 1 manage it 
ia this — I take half a dozen roots (or bulbs as they are called) and plant them in one pot, 
a Urge forty-eight, in peat soil, and leaf mould, an equal quantity of each, mixed up 
with a little gritty sand. I insert them rather less than an inch deep, in October, and 
place them in a dry frame, giving but little water until they begin to grow. By the 
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end of March they produce an abundance of their pretty blossoms, which, when unex- 
pended, appear striped with crimson on white ground, owing to the undersides of the 
petals being edged w ith that colour ; when open they arc of a beautiful silvery white. 
The foliage exceedingly neat and interesting in appearance. Oralis Bounty is a fine 
species, and indeed better known thau versicolor ; every amateur should grow both. I 
pot this in the same size as before, but place only three in a pot, and deeper than verai* 
color , say from three to four inches, in good sandy loam, place in the frame, and attend 
to their management precisely as in the case of the other species. They will flower in 
May, and make quite “an effect’ ’ with their large rose-coloured flowers. Oralis 
speciosa blooms later, about August ; its root should be kept out of pot till early in 
February. Its colour is red with a light yellow centre —the leaves marked with brown. 
When turned out the bulbs should be preserved in sand. Oralis cl eg arts, the handsome 
rosy-purple and dark-eved blossoms of this plant will recommend it to every one. The 
treatment of the last applies also to this. Oralis esculanta should he planted eight or 
nine in a large pot, when it makes a beautiful appearance with its rich golden yellow 
flowers, and the lively green of its leaves. Jt will bloom well in the frame early in 
spring. Oralis Pu>Utf, of a salmony orange colour is very neat in appearance, and 
continues long in bloom ; sandy peat with a little loam appears most suitable for its 
growth. Besides the above I have several others, but these are the best. There are 
about a hundred species in cultivation (hv far the most of them natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope), perhaps some of your numerous readers will favour us with remarks 
on other varieties m their possession. — Oralis. 

A fearful Nettle. — The great shrubby nettle (Ur lira even u lata) is common in 
the Tecsta Valley (Sikkim). This plant, called “ Mealum-ma,” has broad glossy leaves, 
and though apparently without stings, is hold in so great dread, that I had difficulty 
in getting help to cut it down. The stinging hairs are microscopic, and confined to the 
young shoots, leaf, and flower-stalks. Ijeschennult de la Tour describes being stung 
by this nettle on three fingers of his hand only, at the ( uleutta Botanical Gardens, 
and the subsequent sneezing, followed hv sv mptouiH of lock-jaw, and two days’ suffer- 
ing, nor did the effects disappear altogether for nine davs. It is a remarkable fact, 
however, that the plant stings violently onU in autumn. I gathered many speci- 
mens without allowing any part to touch inv skin ; still the scentless effluvium was 
so powerful that 1 was unwell all the rest of the day. The sting is very virulent, 
producing inflammation ; and to punish a child with 41 Mealum-ma” is the severest 
Lcpcha threat. Violent fevers and death have been said to ensue from its sting j 
but this I very much doubt. — Dr. J. D. hooker. 

Lilium I'UMiLUM. — This forms a verj desirable plant, although seldom seen in 
collections : it is very graceful and delicate, a little stiff, but very pretty on account of 
its ribbon-like leaves, which are narrow, shining, and deep green. The flowers are 
delicate, of a turban form, and lively red colour; the bud is agreeably shaded with 
brilliant purple, and marked with three green lines. Its native country appears to be 
Tartary; but M. Dietrich, in his “ Synopsis Plantarom,” thinks it is Peru. M. Knnth, in 
his revision of the genus Lilium, place* Lpumilum in the division of Martagon with leaves 
distant ; lie describes its flower as fragrant. Perhaps the descriptions generally given 
of this Lily might bear *ome modification in regard to what is stated of the corolla 
being entirely glabrous at the interior. It is certainly not hairy, but there may be seen 
at the throat some small hair-like points. It is grown in a rich vegetable soil in the 
open ground. In Daourie it grows in the prairies, and at the (bottom of mountains. 
Daonrie is a vast territory in Ktiada in Asia, at the Fast of the lake Baikal, inhabited 
by the Tartars. This region is partly watered by the river Amur, on the banks of 
whiclTthitt Lily is frequently met with. The temperature of Daourie is that of the 
Alps, and vast forests of Pines are common throughout the country. These fact leave 
little doubt in respect to the hardiness of the Lilium. It may, however, be as well to 
take the bulbs out of the ground when the leaves are perfectly dry, and presene them 
in a dry bouse during the cold season. They should be planted out in February. Tim 
flowers appear in May and June. — Ann de band. 
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PORTULACA GRAND I FLORA. 

No. 1. — Loris Inohf.lbelst. 

II.— Mademoiselle Valentine Letscz. 

111. — Kosea plena. 

LOWERS and floriculture will always be 
popular— there are so many attractions con- 
nected with them that in all ages and among 
all ei\ilised nations we find a taste for them 
prevailed. 

Of all the attractions presented to the vota- 
ries of floriculture however, the ability to pro- 
duct new varieties and improve upon old ones by the 
process of hybridising is one of the greatest. The florist 
takes a humble Violet from its native bank and transfers 
it to his garden, where, in process of time, under his 
hands, its progeny is transformed into the beautiful Pansy. 
Many bumble cultivators have given an almost imperish- 
able name to the flower of their choice, which, at the expense of years 
of attention and pleasant labour, they have succeeded in improving, 
so much so, that any person unacquainted with botany would scarcely 
consider them the same flowers. We may instance the Pelargonium, 
Dahlia, Chrysanthemum, Calceolaria, and Hollyhock. Who is there 
on reviewing the history of these flowers for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, who does not perceive what may be justly termed the wonderful 
transformation that has been effected in these favourites ? They how- 
ever are now’ old and established florists’ flowers, yet the work of im- 
provement still goes on. It is by directing almost exclusive attention 
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to any favourite plant that the greatest success is obtained in this 
direction, and of those who do this the number is great. 

We find others, however, who are continually adding plants to 
the list of florists’ flowers, extensive as it already is ; and plants that 
we can scarcely hope to raise to this dignity receive attentions that 
almost entitle them to rank as such. Witness the Asters and Bal- 
sams of the exhibitions of the present day, and the Portulacas that 
we now figure M. Lemoine, of Nancy, has recently devoted his 
attentions to this flower, and the result has been the production of 
hybrids of considerable merit. 

The three varieties figured were obtained, as we are informed, by 
crossing Portuhca prandiflora with Thellusonii and splendent; . No. 
1, named Louis lnyhelreht , is a very pretty orange-coloured variety, 
with a small deep red centre — No. 2, Mademoiselle Valentine Lei/scz , 
is white, delicately marked with shades aud stripes of pink and car- 
mine — No. 3, Rosea plena , more double than the others, is a light 
ro>\ -crimson colour, and very showy. These beautiful Portulacas , 
to be seen in their greatest perfect ion, should be exposed to the full sun, 
when the brilliant blossoms open on a tuft of their neat, dark, 
green leaves and coloured stems, producing one of the prettiest 
effects imaginable. They propagate readily by cuttings, and we un- 
derstand M. Lemoine has other varieties, recently obtained, even 
superior to those we figure. 


PROGRESS OF THE CARNATION AND PICOTEE, WITH 
REMARKS ON T11ELR MANAGEMENT. 


0 


F all the flowers that adorn the garden, observes Mr. Hogg in 
his “ Treatise’’ — ■“ whether they charm the eye by their beauty, 
_ or regale the sense by their fragrance, the Carnation and 
Picotee may justly be suid to hold the first rank. The stateliness of 
their growth, the brilliancy and diversity of their colours, and the 
sweetness of their perfume never fail to attract our regard and admi- 
ration. The Tulip, though ht\ led the queen of the garden, cannot 
boast of more admirers; tiiey may with propriety be considered the 
master-pieces of nature, ami, though rival beauties, may be said to 
share the sovereignty of the garden between them. Yet it must be 
admitted, that the Carnation and Picotee continue longer in bloom 
than the Tulip.” To the ardent and devoted florist the splendour of 
a first-rate bloom of cither a Carnation or a Picotee, is indeed scarcely 
to be surpassed ; and among other points of value that recommend 
these flowers is the fact that, unlike most plants, they may be 
grown to great perfection even in the vicinity of large and smoky 
towns, and we owe the origin of many of the best varieties to the 
garden of the poor florist, situated where the air is so much clogged 
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with dirt and smoke that the attempt to grow flowers there would 
at first sight appear labour in vain. On taking a retrospective glance 
at the origin and history of the Carnation, we have it on record that 
its first introduction was from Italy or Germany. Didymus Moun- 
tain, in the “ Gardener’s Labyrinth/* 1571, enumerates Carnations 
among the flowers grown for “ adorning of gardens,” and speaks of 
them as well known to every one. Barnaby Googe, in his transla- 
tion of Heresbach’s work entitled “ Foure Bookes of Husbandries 1 
Lond., 1578, mentions only three sorts of Carnations as then grown ; 
a few years later Gerarde tells us that in his time, 1597, “ there are 
at this day, under the name of Caryophi/llus, comprehended divers and 
sundrie sorts of plants, of such variable colours, and also several 
shapes that a great and large volume would not suffice to write of 
every one at large in particular ; considering how infinite they are, 
and how every year, every climate and country, bringeth forth new 
sorts such as have not been heretofore written of ; some whereof are 
culled Carnations.” He adds also, farther on, “the great Carnation 
Gilloflower hath a thick woody root, from which rise up many strong- 
jointed stalks, set with long green leaves by couples : on the top of 
the stalks do grow very fair flowers of an excellent sweet smell, and 
pleasant carnation colour, whereof it took his name. The Clove 
Gilloflower dillerefch not from the Carnation but in greatness, as well 
of the flowers as leaves. The flower is exceeding well known, as 
also the Pinks and other Gilloflowers, wherefore 1 will not stand long 
upon the description. These Gilloflowers, especially the Carnations, 
are kept in pots from the extremity of our eold winters.” Then fol- 
lows a rude woodcut of his “ great double Carnation,” of which the 
worthy old “ Apothecarie” doubtless had many such growing, as he 
frequently states, “ in my garden in Holborn.” In this figure the 
flower appears nearly semi-double, and with petals having teeth like 
a coarse circular saw'. In the course of a few' more years, 1629, 
Parkinson, in his “ Parudisus,” calls the Carnation the “queen of 
delights and of flowers,” and describes no less than fifty-two varie- 
ties then in cultivation, a proof that they were coming into special 
favour, and that attempts were even at that time directed to improve- 
ment. lie then treats at some length on the cultivation of the Car- 
nation, and indeed may be regarded as the first English author w r ho 
has written on the subject. In chapter eight, he gives as his reason 
for treating on their culture, “ or true manner and order to increase 
and preserve them” — “because Carnations be the chiefest flow r ers of 
account in all our English gardens.” He alludes to propagating them 
by layers, w'hich he says is “ of later invention and tells us that 
some curious persons, to preserve the Carnation from earwigs 
placed them in cups w’ith a rim of water all round, a precaution that 
show's much ignorance of entomology, as the earwig is well known to 

S ossess wings ; he gives very sound instructions for growing this 
ower, and executing, w'hat is very strange, he makes no mention of 
soil or compost, nis remarks are very judicious. We learn that one 
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Tuggre, residing in Westminster, was the most famous man at that 
time for Carnations, Pinks, etc. Evelyn’s ‘ fc Gardener’s Kalendar,” 
1064, has good practical directions also, and shews that their manage- 
ment was tolerably well understood by him. John Ilea, a profes- 
sional gardener, who published in the following year a largo work 
entitled “ Flora,” has left a catalogue in w’hich he describes 360 
“ good Carnations,” a number scarcely exceeded by more modern 
ones. To follow the history of the Carnation or Pieotee through the 
eighteenth and present eenturv would be almost superfluous, we have 
brought it up to the commencement of the period at which its cul- 
tivation as a florists’ flower may be fixed, when the blooms were 
begun to be shaped, if we may so speak, after an ideal model, and when 
florists had their clubs and meetings to which they brought their 
seedlings, and, for w ant of magazines and periodicals devoted to flori- 
culture, imparted the results of their experience over a friendly bowl 
and under the influence of the sedative pipe. 

We will now add a few remarks on the management of the Car- 
nation and Pieotee, the result of long experience — they are intended 
for the guidance of such as are new beginners*’ rather than for the 
established grower, and those who ha\e made these flowers their 
“ hobby.” In choosing a collection we would advise not to begin 
with too many at first, but let them be good ; and here it would be 
well to obtain the opinion of some one of experience. On procur- 
ing the plants, if in pots, they may be set in their winter quarters at 
once, that i*< the frame, provided with a hard floor, dry, and imper- 
vious to water ; this floor should have a gentle slope from back to 
front of about three inches, which will lie enough to carry off 
what water may be spilt or fall inside. Unless the floor be hard, 
moisture w ill he certain to prevail in winter and spring, ami this 
is the wwst enemy the grower lias to contend with; unless a firm, 
hard, and dry material, as cement, asphalte, or concrete, be used t 
the moisture in the ground will infallibly rise through any other 
materials, bricks and slates are therefore useless for the purpose. 
The main object is the exclusion of moisture which otherwise 
arises from the soil beneath ; w hen, through the floor being of a 
porous nature, this is the case, it infuses itself among the soil in 
the pots, and they arc sodd nod with wet ; when the frame is 
shut under such circumstances, it w ill necessarily be damp. Home 
persons who do not regard a little* trouble and expense, construct 
a good and substantial drain under the pit, as well as lay down 
a good floor, and this is a great security. If the sides of the 

f >it be of wood, it ought to be well seasoned and painted ; if of 
iriek, cemented. The ordinary dimensions of the pit are from five 
feet six to six feet from back to front, the back eighteen inches high 
and the front ten ; the length and number of lights of course be- 
ing governed by the number of plants to be grown. The glazing 
of the lights must be done in the best manner to ensure success. 
We have been tempted to dwell thus long on this branch of our sub- 
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ject from the consideration of its great importance, for there are many 
persons who are content to set their plants on the bare soil, or 
at most on a stratum of cinder ashes, and who assert that their 
plants do very well indeed under such circumstances. We admit 
that they will, for a time, even prosper when thus placed, but some 
unlucky season is sure to arrive in which mildew will make great 
inroads on the stock, which will perhaps be so much infected as 
to be in general beyond recovery. As to ashes, they are a very 
absorbent material, sucking in as it were all the superfluous mois- 
ture of the air, and giving it out again when the frame or pit is 
closed. However, verbum sap. sat., as the proverb goes, and the 
“ wise” will not fail to profit by the experience offered, inasmuch 
as the profit w ill not only extend to pounds, shillings, and pence, 
but also to the saving of much vexation and annoyance by the 
failure of plants that are often more valued than the money spent 
to obtain them in the first instance. 

Into such a frame as above described the grower should place 
his plants in pots purchased ill the autumn. If they be rooted 
layers out of pot, however, they \\ ill require potting, which affords 
an opportunity for saving a few words on the compost for these 
plants. We are not on the side of those who delight in making 
up a compost of many ingredients, there has been far too much 
of this practice; and although there are some growers who may 
still he found to advocate the benefit attending the use of this, 
that, and the other, their da\ has nearly gone by. Maddock, who 
was a great florist in his time, about fifty years ago, recommends 
“ one-half rotten horse-dung, one year old, or that has been used 
as a hot-bed for cucumbers, melons, etc. ; one-third fresh, sound, 
loamy earth; and one-sixth coarse sea or river sand. These ingre- 
dients are to be mixed together in autumn, laid in a heap, about 
tivo feet thick, in an open exposure, and turned three or four 
times during the winter ; or otherwise the dung alone, after being 
used as a hot-bed, may be thrown together in a heap, in a conical 
form, in order to rot more perfectly ; and, as its surface freezes in 
w inter, it should be pared off, and laid on one side till the whole mass 
has been thoroughly frozen throughout ; this may be repeated as often 
as the season permits, and it w ill be completely fit for use the follow- 
ing spring ; tin* earth and sand may be added to it in March, w hen 
wanted to fresh pot the plants for bloom : the whole should then be 
well mixed and incorporated together, and passed through a coarse 
screen or sieve, to reduce its parts and take out stones, or any other 
extraneous substance which it may contain. In country places where 
the air is more pure, experience has pointed out the propriety of 
using less dung and more loam ; the proportions of w hich, for such 
situations, may be reversed, viz., one-hnif loamy earth, and one-third 
dung, with the sand as before specified : the preparation of the com- 
post in other respects, is to be exactly the same in all situations.” 

{To be continued .) 
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DESIGN FOR THE GROUNDS OF A PARSONAGE. 

* 

BY T. HUTGEB, ESQ. 

T HE design here given is intended for a small parsonage, the 
extent comprising rather more than twenty-four acres, and is 
divided into the house, with its pleasure-garden and shrubbery, 
the kitchen-garden, stables, etc., three fields of pasture ground on 
the north, the village church and yard on the west, and a small pad- 
dock with a shed at the south-west of the premises, all of which, with 
w hat remains, will be found in the reference. 

Reference. — 1, House ; 2, Poultry court with house for fatting, 
etc.; 3, Stable-yard with stables and coach-house, and dung-yard be- 
hind; 4, Laundry-yard, with laundry and brewhouse; 5, Frame- 
ground and forcing-house, with two sheds ; 6, Kitchen-garden ; 
7, Road to fields ; 8, Three fields of pasture ground, with a 
cow-shed and open shed in the easternmost field; 9, A piece of 
water ; 10, Churchyard, and the village church; 11, Small pad- 
dock, with shed at the back of the conservatory; 12, Flower-garden, 
and small conservatory ; 13, Lodge, which can be occupied by the 
gardener; 14, Alcove; 13, Covered seat ; 16, Summer-house. 


A FEW REMARKS ON VALLOTA PURPUREA. 

BY MR. G. HARDING, LOWEB D.VttW'EN. 

T HIS is a plant of the Amaryllis tribe — pretty, useful, and 
w’eli deserving both of care and culture ; being a great favourite 
with me, 1 feel somewhat stirred up to say a word or two in 
its behalf, for, although it has long been cultivated and well accepted, 
and though probably much has been said and written in its favour since 
its introduction, a few words on its management may be of service to 
some* of your readers. 

Until the beginning of February my plants are kept on a shelf 
in a cold house, of about forty or forty-five degrees, in a 
situation as dry as possible. I then turn them out of their 
pots, shaking the old soil from them, and repot them in a com- 

f ost of Bandy loam, peat, and leaf-mould, mixed nicely together. 

n potting I take off all offsets from the parent bulb, and then one 
and all 1 placo in separate pots according to the size of the bulb, 
taking care to drain the pots pretty well. After this 1 remove them 
to a vinery that is just Deing started, and there I let them sta^r, 
however variable may be the heat of the house, until they come m 
flower, which, according to the strength of the bulb, will be from 
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May until the latter end of August During the time they are grow- 
ing I water them pretty freely, and as soon as I perceive that one of 
them has filled its pot with roots, I give it a shift into a larger sized 
pot without disturbing the roots; from the time they show' their 
scapes until they come into flower I occasionally water them with 
weak manure-water, which greatly adds to the well-being of the 
plants. As they come into bloom 1 remove them to the show -house, 
where they fail not to add to the attractions of the scene. After they 
have done blooming I cut off their flower stems, and place them once 
more in moderate heat to recover their strength and perfect their 
growth ; this is very necessary and must not be neglected, in order 
for the plants to perfect and consolidate their bulbs. After this 1 
gradually withhold water, harden them off, and again store them 
away for another season. 

When the above simple outline of management is pursued, every 
bulb of the preuous year, both )oung and old, will flower beautifully 
— some sending up two or three scapes, bearing on the top of each 
five or six blossoms, rich in colour, as well as attractions for e\ery 
lover of fair Flora. 


WINDOW GARDENING AND PLANTS IN FLOWER FOR 

FEBRUARY. 

BY MR. SIIEI’PARD, BUBY. 

Hi T this time of the year, when there are so few plants out of 
doors to enliven the scene, how refreshing it is to have a dig- 
P^y of fresh, healthy, flowering plants for the room window, 
and how cheering when everything without is wrapt in the fleecy 
covering of winter, the foreground of the picture, or the frame, if 1 
may use the similitude, is decorated w ith floral gems, some of nature’s 
most exquisite productions — beautiful “ flowers, and buds, and blos- 
soms.” When the weather is even of a less decided character, and 
during the dull days of an English winter, the sky overcast with 
the “ eternal cloud,” and the landscape obscured with haze, the pro- 
prietor of a. few well-occupied flower-pots and bulb-glasses has a 
miniature garden that affords him one of the purest pleasures, 
and highest gratifications of a contemplative mind. In the dull town, 
the aspect of the oft trod street looks brighter and better with 
such a foreground ; a dead w all even may not look so prison-like and 
so cheerless by the help of a few flowers. The poorest can indulge 
in this luxury as well as the affluent, for the poor man’s Crocuses 
afford him who takes a pleasure iu flow ers as much or more gratifica- 
tion than the best Hyacinths of thes possessor of more ample means. 
And then, when the fire bums cheerfully, and the curtains are drawu 
in the long winter evening, how great a charm is added to the apart- 
ment by flowers and fresh green foliage ; without, the w ind tnay howl, 
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the rain descend, or the snow fall fast and silently, while ever and anon 
the pattering of feet on the flags or the muffled tread over the snow 
beneath the feet of the passer-by, makes the fire seem warmer and 
our household flowers brighter and more sweet. Let us cherish 
flowers then, and see what may be done at tins season in the way of 
indoor decoration. We may have an abundance of forced plants if 
we possess a greenhouse and have the means at command, but these 
remarks are intended to apply to cases where no such convenience 
awaits us. Without it we may have a number of pretty plants 
however, and all of them may be procured for a small outlay at 
the florists* or at tin* market. What would the Londoner do 
without Covent .Garden ? The process to form Tree Mignonette 
lias been so frequently detailed, that everybody who is fond of 
it (all ladies are) should have it in the window now. Chinese 
Primroses w ill be in perfection, and covered w’ith a profusion of 
flowers, they arc the gayest of winter plants, not only from their 
showy appearance when in bloom, but from the great length of time 
they remain so, from December to the middle or end of the present 
month. Heaths too, arc many of them in flower, and may rank with 
the most free flowers we have, being often so covered with their fairy 
bells that the leaves art' scarcely to be perceived. Among the varie- 
ties to be procured or had in blossom now’ are Gracilis, a small deep 
red, globular flower ; Pyramidalis , a tubular sort, open at the extre- 
mity, and of a delicate pink ; CoJorans , which retains its flowers for 
a length of time, they are short, tubular- formed white ones, that 
change to pale rose colour when going ; Regerminans, white, very 
small and pretty ; besides the foregoing some others may be had 
towards the end of the month. The worst I know of Heaths is that 
they will not do well in towns. Cbronilla glauca thrives well in a 
room, and frequently continues in flower for three months, without in- 
termission ; it is an old and w ell-known plant, with bright yellow 
pea-like flowers, and pale leaden green foliage of neat appearance. 
Begonias , some of these are valuable for our purpose, and few plants 
are so beautiful or striking in flower and foliage if well grown. £i- 
n inn triggnum , a pretty yellow flax, does well indoors as a February 
flowerer, and keeps up a succession of bloom for several weeks. What 
looks better than a nice Daphne or Mezereon in full flower in a pot ? 
This also may bo had covered whth its delightful pink blossoms, and 
w hen done flowering should be set out of doors, plunged to the rim of 
the pot. The Cyclamens are such elegant little plants for the 
window, so fragrant* and delightful, that they are universal fa- 
vourites with the ladies, and admirably adapted for rooms. Our 
greatest force, however, lies in the bulbs, and here we shall at 
least rely on the Hyacinths , both in glasses, pots, and moss 
baskets. Crocuses , of varied tints and markiugs, are among the pret- 
tiest flowers to be desired for window decoration, if judiciously dis- 
posed as to colours. Here allow me to put in my veto on the use of 
earthenware hedgehogs and porcupines tor these bulbs, they are cer- 
tainly much out of place for flowers, and the taste that led to the 
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introduction of such “ chimeras dire” was certainly bad. Tulips may 
be flowered very early, according to the time they are planted, and 
are decidedly showy ; no one should omit to supply himself with a 
good selection. With Narcissuses I must bring my remarks to a 
conclusion, but they are, many of them, delightfully fragrant ; there 
is the double Roman , white and yellow — Grande Monarque , single 
white with a yellow cup, and Soleil d'Or , yellow with an orange cup ; 
these three sorts should find a place among window plants, although 
they are seen much more seldom than they deserve to be, and will 
thrive well in glasses. 


STYLID1UMS, THEIR PROPAGATION AND 
MANAGEMENT. 


BY MR. HENRY DYER. 


j\ BOUT thirty species of this elegant genus of little plants, the 
Kk Stylidiums or Styleworts , are in cultivation, all natives of Aus- 
4*1 tralia or Yan Pieman's Laud, where they grow abundantly, so 
much so as to be considered weeds, on open sandy plains, fully ex- 
posed to the sun, but where the soil is wet and springy. Although 
the blossoms are not very showy, they are pretty and interesting 
dwarf plants, the prevailing colours of the flowers being red and 
purple, with various shades of pink and vellow — all are exceedingly 
worth cultivation were it only tor the abundance of their blossoms, 
which in a great measure compensates us for their smallness ; these 
are, for the most part, produced in racemes, but a few are borne in 
spikes and corymbs. Some kinds are evergreen and half-shrubby, 
while others are herbaceous. 

Stylidiums grow well if properly managed in the greenhouse, and 
never give much trouble. The hall-shrubby varieties are best in- 
creased by cuttings, taken from the young tops with their lower leaves 
dressed off; these will root quickly if struck in silver sand under a 
bell glass in gentle heat. As soon as well rooted they may bo potted 
off*, and kept close for a week or ten days. Spring is the proper time 
for putting in cuttings of these plants, as they have more time to be- 
come well established than if deferred to a later period, and will root 
quicker. The herbaceous kinds may be propagated either by division 
of the roots or by seed, which thev produce very freely, In division 
of the root every stem with a little fibre to it may be cut away, and 
will grow if set in small pots in a warm corner of the bouse or a 
pit, covered with a hand-light, and partially shaded fora little time; 
damp must be guarded against, by raising the hand-light in the day 
time. Seed may be sown as soon as ripe in sandv peat and loam equal 
parts, well drained and covered thinly ; a gentle heat and moderate 
sprinklings will make them show themselves, and after they have 
made a little progress they ought to bo placed near the glass, where 
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they may be kept till spring, then potted off and put in the cold 
frame, where, if repotted in summer, they will make nice plants. They 
do not require much pot room, indeed, I have found them succeed 
best when the roots are rather confined. An open, free drainage and 
plenty of light adds much to their health and beauty. The best soil 
for them is very sandy peat and leaf mould, or peat, leaf mould, and 
silver sand in nearly equal proportions. In watering them the leaves 
ought to remain untouched, and the water given in moderation, too 
little being as hurtful as too much ; in winter, however, they must be 
kept rather dry. With proper attention as here laid down "the inter- 
esting family of Stylcworts may be kept in health and vigour. The 
most attractive species are comprised iu the following descriptive 
list : — 

S/glidium androsaceum. — Grows about three inches high, flowers 
white, produced in spikes in May and J une ; very pretty. 

8 . Brunonianum . — Height ten to twelve inches, flowers rosy pink, 
in J une ; a half-shrubby and very interesting species ; the leaves in 
whorls. 

S. ciliatum . — The same height as the preceding, blooming rather 
earlier ; yellow, half-shrubby. 

S. Drummondi, — One of the tallest species known, blooming in 
autumn; flowers pink. 

S.fasciculatum. — A singular species, with bundles of shoots from 
each branch, every one of which bears a small spike of rose-coloured 
blossoms; flowers in August. Very pretty, and half-shrubby. 

S.frulicosum . — Attains from twelve to fifteen inches in height, 
and bears pink flowers in July. Of rather loose habit, requiring at- 
tention to keep it of a neat appearance. Half-shrubby. 

8. graminifolium . — Grow s about eighteeu inches high, and has 
narrow, grass-like foliage (hence the name). The flow r ers are very 
pretty, borne in a terminal raceme, red and purple ; the radical leaves 
disposed like a rosette. Very desirable. 

8. mucronifolium . — Grows about ten inches high ; flowers in ter- 
minal racemes, bright orange. 

S. pilosum . — Height one foot ; flowers large and white. Pretty. 

& recurvum . — Very dwarf, seldom exceeding three or four inches 
high, and is another of the most attractive species, not only from its 
neat habit, but from its flow ers being as pretty as those of any other 
of the genus, of a clear pale red, and very numerous. Blossoms in 
May. 

& Saxifragoidea . — A charming species, growing under a foot high. 
The radical leaves are disposed in the form of a rosette, very narrow, 
and tinged with purple at their extremities. The flowers are in race- 
mes, cream-coloured, with a deepor yellow centre, of large size, and 
blossoming in May and June. 

8 . scanden * . — A small climbing plant, sometimes attaining three 
feet in height, hut generally under. The flowers are large for the 
genus, ana of various shades of pink, rose, and purple. It grows 
freely with but liitlo attention, and blossoms in June. 



GLEANINGS AMONGST THE HARDY PERENNIAL 

PLANTS. 


B Y CLIO. 

e EING aware that some of the readers of the Floricultural 
Cabinet are much interested about these rather neglected 
ornaments of the garden, and are wishing to know more of the 
various kinds of plants which bear our winters uninjured, 1 urn in- 
duced to collect from Botanical works, and other sources, some ac- 
count of these Perennials, and to continue such gleanings in a fami- 
liar style, if deemed worthy of insertion ; as 1 partake of the regret 
felt, that modern gardens, although gorgeous in colour, contain fewer 
distinct species than were formerly cultivated. 

1 will commence with RudbecJcia purpurea , a native of Carolina 
and Virginia ; its outside petals are long and narrow, ami resemble 
small pieces of red tape ; it increases slowly, rarely ripening its 
seeds in our climate. Cynoylossum omphalodes is, as well-known, but 
now seldom seen, small bright blue flowers, expanding in March and 
April; it is found wild in Spain, Portugal, and Carniola, delighting in 
shady situations. At this season of the year how welcome are the 
white blossoms of the llelleborus Sigrr, or Christmas Rose; the 
harbinger of spring, found on the A ppoiinines, and other rocky moun- 
tains. Iris pumiia, is of humble growth ; its bright purple flow ers 
will soon appear ; 1 have had the blue, and yellow and white varieties, 
but they are less vigorous than tlx* original plant ; its native place is 
Hungary. Hepaticas may soon be expected to open their pink, blue, 
and white flowers; they are found in the woods and shady mountains 
of Italy, Germany, and Sweden. Erica herbacea exhibits its clus- 
tered pink blossoms, tipped with black in March ; it may bo increased 
by cuttings, or seeds, and is a native of the Alps and mountainous 
parts of Germany. Dodecatheon Meadia , or American Cowslip, 
adorns with its elegant, pendent, lilac flowers, the garden in Mav; 
its stalks and leaves decaying, render it scarcely visible in the 
autumn, causing it to be overlooked, and probably injured in 
trenching; Miller saw it first in the garden of l)r. Compton, Bishop 
of London, to whom it had been sent from North America in 1709. 
The Alpine Frimula villosa , rises a little above the earth ; its purple 
blossoms with yellow eye, greet us in April. To Hungary and Siberia 
we are indebted for the yellow' flowers of NcmerocaJlis fiava. 

In June may be seen the purple, pink, and w hite blossoms of Iris 
versicolor , a native of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania ; its stalk 
is unusually elbowed. Trillium sessile , from South Carolina, is still 
rare ; its three white and green variegated leaves, and three upright 
purple crimson petals, render it a striking object. Iris Siberica , is a 
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native of Germany and Siberia, blooming in June ; the upper petals 
are a lovely purple, the exterior ones white, with purple veins, and a 
rich brown tint near the calyx. How exquisite is the blue of the 
Gentian a acaulis ; in its own locality, amongst the mountains, it is very 
small, having, as its name implies, no stalk. Im ochroleuca, expands 
its large yellow and white flowers later than most of its tribe, grow- 
ing in a rich moist soil most vigorously . Centaurea Qlastifolia is curious, 
its calyx having glassy -looking scales, with rich brown spots ; the co- 
rolla formed by irregular yellow thread-like spikes ; the leaves have the 
veins in both sides prominent — it blooms in July, and is found in the 
East as well as in Siberia. China presents us with Hemorocallis 
fulva , or Tawny Gay Lily, and its flowers in July and August are 
twice the size of the II. ylauea . At the period of the young leaves 
emerging from the ground they are of the most delicate green, con- 
stituting half its beauty. I find the pretty little pink Sempervivum 
arachnoideum , or Cobweb Sedum, is hardy, braving the cold here, 
as well as that of its home on the Alps of Switzerland, where also is 
found tho Hpilobium anyustieeimum ; it greets us in July and August 
with its lively purple blossoms, and well deserves a place in the bor- 
der: it is frequently dislodged from its elevated station by the 
force of mountain torrents, and conveyed into the plains below. The 
German Alps produce Centaurea montana t it opens its bright blue 
petals abundantly during the greater part of the summer, and in- 
creases most vigorously. The rare Spiyelia J larylandica, has upright 
crimson flowers, with white interior, resembling in shape the Trum- 
pet Honeysuckle ; it is said to bear our vlimate ; but not ripening 
heeds, and seldom emitting offsets, is but little known at the present 
time. Early in the spring, from the Swiss Alps, Tussilayo alpina 
sends up its erect stem; the calyx crowned with pale lilac thread- 
like tissues ; its lovely leaves shaped like those of the scarlet Gera- 
nium. The Bermudian Islands contribute SUyrinchium Iridioides , its 
bright six-petalled star-like blossoms, with yellow eye, are produced 
from May to August, on long stalks, from its lanceolated leaves. 
Alystmm Ilalim if olium grows spontaneously in dry situations, in the 
southernmost parts of Europe, where it is shrubby ; its abundant 
white blossoms in spring, make me value it. In the summer appear 
the yellow spikes ot Lysimachia hnlbifera , received from New York; 
the little bulbs falling from that part of the leaves which touches the 
stem, produce young plants in the ensuing spring. 

The purple and white varieties of Tradescantia Yiryinica are, 
during the wdiole of the summer, seldom without flowers, so constant 
is their succession. In France and Germany, Lathy rus tuberosus 
affords a pleasing appearance to the traveller, but not so to the hus- 
bandman, as its creeping roots render its extirpation difficult; it re- 
sembles the Everlasting Pea, but is thought more beautiful, and is of 
humbler growth. Campanula Carpatica , from the Carpathian Alps, 
in June and July, is much admired for its elegant growth and lovely 
blue. The crevices of rocks, in the south of France, are decorated 
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by tlie pink blossoms of Sedum anacampseros , or evergreen Orpine, 
retaining, in sheltered situations, its leaves all the year ; thev are 
curiously attached to the dowering stem. Alyssum delloideum, 
enlivens rock-work with small purple flowers, from April during 
most of the summer; it is a native of the Levant, as is also Alyssum 
utriculatum , and having expanded in June its yellow petals, forms 
its curiously iuflated pods. 11 u bus arcticus claimed the gratitude of 
Linnaeus, from the benefits derived from it during his Lapland 
journey; by its neetareous wine he was often recruited; the inhabit- 
ants of the north of Sweden also made a syrup and jelly from its 
berries; these rarely ripen in gardens ; the flowers are a bright pink. 
The well known Flos vemalis may shortly he expected to salute us 
with its rich yellow, it is produced iu its wild state on the mountain- 
ous pastures of some parts of Germany. How difficult to keep is 
the lovely Daphne cneorum , although said to grow in great abun- 
dance on many of the mountains near Vienna, whore women gather 
it to sell in the markets; it blooms during most of the summer, and 
varies with white flowers; it also grows in Switzerland, as well as 
Austria, where also is found Pol yq ala chamctbuxus ; its blossoms have 
two upright white petals, below them a white tube tipped with j al- 
low, but changing by degrees to a bright bay colour ; its leaves re- 
semble those of the Box ; w ith this elegant plant 1 suspend my re- 
searches. 


NEW LARGE CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 1858. 


BY MB. SAMUEL B BOO ME, TEMPLE GARDENS, LONDON. 



CCOKDING to promise made in my last communication, I 
now forward to you a list of the Chrysanthemums, as 
follows . — 


Aimee Ferriere, beautifully in- , Admirable, light rose, very free 
curved, silver white, with deli - 1 and full, incurved, 
cate tips of rose, an improve- Brogue, splendid violet carmine, 
ment on liertnione. » and the fun st colour of any 

Eugenie, lilac and blush, very full ; , Chrysanthemum. 

excellent for pots. | Louis, large Anemone, lilac, very 

Madame Dumage,pure white, very f high, centre fine. 

free and double; beautiful for, Golden Queen of England, gold 
specimens. » and canary, precisely the same 

Augustine, very large, rosy lilac, j size and form as Queen of Eng- 
remarkably double and very! land. 

deep ; fine for pots. J Baron Sealebert, large rosy lilac, 

Madame Leo, ivory white*, extra- very full and free, better than 
ordinary high centre, almost Christine, 
two-thirds of a ball; first- Louisa, fine, white as snow, very 
rate. double and free. 
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Constantine, bright salmon-red, 
free and fine. 

Pius VII., chesnut-red, incurved ; 
a show flow er. 

NEW POMPONES. 


Frederick Peel, red crimson, 
something like Scarlet Gem, 
very dwarf and very early. 

POMPONES — ANEMONE 
FLOWERED. 


Polycarp, deep orange, with car- 
mine edges, perfectly double, 
a very free bloomer, fine. 

Croesus, orange and carmine, very 
full, a new colour. 

Salamou, deep rosy-carmine, very 
free and full. 

Donna Alba, bistre-yellow ; fine 
for specimen plants. 

Ida, bright clear yellow, dwarf, 
fine and free. 

Madame Andry, fine rosy -blush, 
with yellow'. 

Ascaine, bright gold, free and 
very good. 


Mr. Achille Dutour, pure white, 
fine. 

Pandora, fine chesnut-red, very 
double. 

Antoinette Adam, purple, white, 

I and sulphur. 

Madame Molinee, rose and car- 
mine, with lighter centre, dwarf, 
and good. 

Madame Moulets, blush-white, 
with yellow centre, very free. 

Madame Sentir, beautiful pure 
white, a perfect gem. 

Mr. Astic, splendid golden yel- 

, low, with a very high centre. 


The following errata of the press in my former list should be 
corrected, instead of “Madame Passy/’ read “Madame Poggie,” 
and “ Comte de lianteeau,” placed among the yellowB, is a red. 


WHAT IS PROPERLY TO BE CONSIDERED A BRITISH 

PLANT ? 

BY AMICUS. 

(Continued from page 6.) 

t V it w'ere possible to separate and define with certainty the plants 
growing spontaneously in this country into the two classes, ori- 
ginal and introduced, it might be an interesting labour to do so, 
or a matter of curiosity ; but this we have seen is impossible. As 
already staled, we are unable to distinguish between genuine native 
plants and those that have been introduced, and become established, 
during the hundreds and perhaps thousands of years that have 
elapsed since our island was first resorted to by "the human race. 
Besides this consideration, there is so little unanimity among botan- 
ists on the subject in question, that it is evidently impracticable to 
adopt any system which would give complete satisfaction. One 
objects, not unreasonably, to the Sycamores, Poplars, and Limes 
being catalogued as British trees, and asks on what principle the La- 
burnum, Oheanut, and Larch are excluded? And again, are half 
of the reputed British Willows believed by our best informed botanists 
to be indigenous? Is it not very possible, that if all vegetation in 
the British Isles were to revert to the state in which it certainly ex- 
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isted before man commenced clearing the ancient forests, that our 
trees, now so numerous, would be reduced to a few species only p 

We may assume, with a more certain show of probability, that 
our forest trees are, for the most part, introductions, with the excep- 
of the Oak, Beech, Hornbeam, and Birch in England, and the Fir m 
Scotland. Some coppice wood, as a few Willows, Ash, and Hazel 
may also be natural ; for the rest there can be little doubt, if left to 
themselves, without the care of* man, they would in the course of 
time perish, while some of hardier character would occupy their 
place. At present they exist and propagato themselves on land 
that is kept purposely clear. 

However desirable some may consider it to know* the antecedents 
of auj' plant for which a place is claimed in the flora of any country, 
it is more important to observe and record the period of its first ap- 
pearance, w ith its habit in a given locality, its prevalence and in- 
crease or decrease since it was first observed. If only such plants 
were retained in the flora of our country, of which the native origin 
can be satisfactorily proved, our list, comparatively a small one, 
w ould become \ery meagre indeed. 

It is very probable that some discoverers of foreign or rare plants 
have misapplied the term indigenous , by using it instead of spon- 
taneous ; to decide whether certain plants be indigenous or not would 
require an amount of botanical knowledge rarely possessed by those 
who are the most successful and persevering collectors of plants, and 
investigators of local botany ; hut none are incompetent to decide 
whether a plant be spontaneous or not. With little trouble, e\i- 
denee may be obtained that would satisfy any one that the plant in 
question is of spontaneous growth ; but what proof rail be given in 
nineteen eases out of twentv that a plant is indigenous. For these 
reasons I think it will be apparent that the use of the term spon - 
taneou* would bo far preferable, as it is one in which the observer 
could never, or but seldom be mistaken. 


BE VIEW. 

The Ranunculus , How to Grow It , or Practical Instructions in the 
Cultivation of this favourite Florists' Flower . By Carey Tyro, 
Wallingford, Berks, 16ino., pp. 32. Price G</. 

M B TYSO\S name is so intimately associated with the 
Ranunculus that anything wo can say in commendation of 
a small treatise like the* present, concise yet eminently 
practical as it is, and, as the title-page affirms, “the result of 
many years experienco” — is almost superfluous. We are glad to 
find there has been a call on the part of the public for another edi- 
tion, and take it as a proof that the cultivation of this beautiful 
flower is spreading to a much greater extent than heretofore. The 
Ranunculus , ana How to Grow ft” possesses the additional merit 
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of being wholly original, and contains sound advice from the pen 
of a gentleman who, as the raiser of most of the fine varieties in 
cultivation and an extensive grower, is best entitled to write on the 
subject. Although we have been frequently favoured with commu* 
nicafcions on the Ranunculus by the author of this little brochure , we 
are, nevertheless, tempted to give our readers a few extracts from his 
pamphlet. ’ 

As to planting, Mr. Tyso observes — 

#l The best season for general planting is the last fortnight in February 
— the plants have not then to contend with the severities of the winter. In some 
favourable seasons roots may be planted with advantage in October ; they will have more 
time to vegetate, mid establish themselves ; will make stronger plants, and will bloom 
more vigorously, and about a fortnight earlier than if planted in spring. Considerable 
hazard, however, attends autumn planting, and it is not recommended, except by way of 
experiment ; to those who possess a large stock and can afford to risk a portion. 

** In fine weather, towards the close of February, rake your beds perfectly level, and 
divide them into six longitudinal rows for mixed roots, allowing four inches from the 
ontside row to the edge ; or for named sorts, mark your rows transversely, at distances 
of five inches asunder, and plant six roots in a transverse row. 

“ Draw drills with a small hoc one inch and a half deep, and plant the roots with the 
claws downw ards, w ith pressure to secure them firmly iu the soil, so as to be one inch 
and a half from the crowns to the surface. 

“ In order to secure a firm site for the tuher9, some growers do not draw drills, but 
after raking the soil loosely, press the tubers with the thumb and finger to the required 
depth, and rake on them the surrounding soil. This can be done only in favourable 
weather, and when the soil is light and friable, and with attention not to break 
the claws of the tubers. 

“ When planting oti a small scale, a dibble with a shoulder at the precise depth may 
be used, but in large quantities it is an inconvenient method ; and planting at the bottom 
of a drill with moderate pressure, and without disturbing the subsoil, is attended with 
similar advantages to the use of & dibble, and in practice will be found to have soma 
points of preference. If the top soil is light after planting, it may be gently beaten 
with the back of the spade, this operation however must be only done in diy weather, 
and may be repeated just before the plants come up.” 

Their subsequent treatment is given as follows : — 

u The plants will make their appearance in a mouth or five weeks j after which it will 
be advantageous to press the soil closely around them with the hands, stopping up the 
holes made by worms, frost, and the protrusion of the leaves through the surface. A 
slight treading between the rows will give a compact surface, and make room for the 
top dressing. This should coiLsist of rich compost, chiefly of decomposed manure (free 
from wireworms), it should be added first as a protection from cold, drying winds, and 
subsequently as a source of nourishment to the roots, carried down by the agency of rain. 
Night soil that has been exposed and pulverized may be used in the top dressing, but it 
must be used with caution as 1 it is a powerful stimulant. 

44 The uncertainty of our climate, and our liability to the recurrence of frost in April 
and even in May, is undoubtedly an obstacle to the easy and certain success in the culture 
of this flower ; but then the same observations apply with equal force to the Tulip, and 
other floral gems of the open gaiden. It is proper then, as far as possible, to guard 
against this evil, by having a quantity of flake hurdles at hand to cover at least the heat 
beds. Short stakes should be driven in the ground to support the hurdles just above 
the foliage. Other mentis of shelter may be useful, but as the object is the security of a 
nearly hardy plaut, & close protection would be injurious, as it would weaken and draw 
both foliage and blooms, and thus render the plants more subject to injuries from being 
delicately brought up. Should the grower, from any circumstance, have neglected to 
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cover his beds, the first step to take on rising in the moruiug on which the frost 
occurs, is to put on the hurdles, and then cloths or mats, and not remove the covers until 
the plants and ground are thawed ; after which the light should be admitted gradually, 
by propping up the hurdles on the north side, and the direct sunshine excluded some 
time after all remains of frost have disappeared. 

“ If large worms exist in the beds, they should be collected by hand at night, or de- 
stroyed by lime-water, used in a clear state. The ascent and descent of worms is inju- 
rious to all choice plants, aud especially to the Rauuuculus, which, from its shallowness 
in the soil, is the more exposed to harm from such disturbances. 

“ Genial showers in April and May arc essential to a vigorous and healthy growth. 
The Ranunculus delights in a mot*/ soil, and if there be a deficiency of rain in May, 
water must be plentifully supplied, just at the time the flower buds arc appearing. This 
is a critical period, aud for lack of moisture many plauts fail to bloom, and seud up only 
an abortive flower stem. Water from a pond or brook is better than from a well; if 
such cannot be obtained, fill a large vessel with water from a pump aud expose it to the 
sun and air before use. It should be applied (morning or evening, according to the 
state of the temperature), between the rows, from a tubc-pot, aud not over the foliage, 
except in cloudy and showery weather. If may appear on anomalous direetion to water 
in wet weather, but advantage should be taken of a shower falling, to given generous 
overhead watering, as the plants are then naturally in a better state to receive moisture 
than in dry weather, when their pores are contracted. As a general observation, it is 
better to water copiously three times a week, than to administer a small quantity every 
morning and eveuing. 

“To obtaiu fine blooms for exhibition a little weak manure-water may he occasionally 
given. I have tried numerous natural and artificial Guanos, etc., in some instances without 
perceptible benefit, and in others with positive injury. The most simple aud useful agent 
is superphosphate of lime, reduced to fine powder and stirred in the water, ora small 
quantity of sheep dung used in the same way. I am aware that many connoiseurs have 
been at first delighted with the luxuriant foliage of their plants traceable to potent doses 
of liquid manures of varied name, but the nppurcut benefit has in almost all instances 
been realized at the future risk of the health of the tubers. I am not adverse to no- 
velties, because they are such, but to the experimentalist would speak the language of 
caution. Try your hand on a small scale only, never apply a new nostrum on a larger 
portion of stock than you can afford to lose.” 

Those who grow for exhibition will find tho remarks on shading 
very judicious ; they cannot be too strictly attended to. 

“To obtain perfect blooms, a shade of hurdles, netting, or white ralieo, or tiffany 
should be used, when the blooms begin to expand. It should be so placed as to admit 
of abundance of air, be secured from disturbance by winds, and be removed in eloudy 
weather, aud at night. This will not only prolong the period of flowering, but in- 
crease the size of the blooms. The varieties having light grounds will sustain the rays 
of the sun much better than those with dark grounds. Even geutle growing showers 
in the early stage of flowering are admissible with great advantage to the plants, and 
without damage to the blossoms of the light kinds ; but the dark-eoloured sorts are 
extremely susceptible of injury from sun and rain. This fact renders it expedient 
for the cultivator for exhibitions to plant a separate bed of the dark seifs, which 
will enable him to make a more perfect provision against the evils here referred to ; 
the covering used for this bed could not always, with safety, be removed at night. Many 
sorts will produce more flower buds than should be permitted to mature, the lateral 
buds should, therefore, be pinched off when young, leaving two or three leaders to 
each root/’ 

Every florist should read the treatise himself (it is to bo had for 
sixpence), and we feel assured he will find himself repaid by its 
perusal. 
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S ONERILA SPECIOSA. Nat. Ord. Melastomacew. This is 
by far the most beautiful Sonerila we have seen, at least as far 
as the flowers are concerned. Their colour is a bright, rich 
purple crimson, ornamented with golden-yellow anthers, and measur- 
ing nearly an inch and a half across. The stems attain about a foot 
high, moderately branched, and towards the extremities are red or 
crimson coloured. The foliage is heart-shaped, finely serrated at the 
edges, and of a livety, glossy green. Its introduction is due to 
Messrs. Veitch, who obtained it from the Neilgherry llills, in 
India, along \\ ith S. elegant , recently noticed by us. ( Bot. Mag.,5 026.) 

11. CoiiDiA Ipomce jef LORA. Nat. Ord. Boraginece. — A stove shrub, 
or small tree, whence originated is uncertain, but an old specimen 
flowered very freely in the Kew establishment during the past summer. 
Its blossoms, borne in loose panicles, are white, and, at a little distance, 
have the appearance of those of a Convolvulus , and measure about an 
inch and a half across. The leaves are much confined to the branch- 
lets, borne on foot- stalks, two or three inches long, and measure a 
foot and upwards in length by five inches across the broadest part; 
the margins are coarsely toothed. The specimen at Kew is twelve 
feet high, we cannot doubt, therefore, that in its native country it 
attains a much larger size. {Bot. Mag., 5027.) 

12. Grammatoc vrpus voli bilis. Nat. Ord. Loasacece. — At 
first sight one would be apt to take this plant for a Loasa , to which 
it is nearly allied ; its blossoms are pure yellow, rather small, not 
exceeding an inch in diameter. The stems are long and slender, 
climbing, and rough with minute stinging hairs, as are also the 
leaves. A native of Chili. {Bot. Mag ., 5028.) 

13. Anavas bractkatvs. Nat. Ord. Bromeliacete . — A singularly 
ornamental Pine-apple, from Brazil. Its bracts are the chief attrac- 
tion, which are of a brilliant crimson hue when the plant is in flower, 
fading oil to brownish-red and purple when in fruit, The latter is 
stated, on the authority of Dr. Linilley, to be “ so good that no col- 
lection of pines should be without the species .’ 9 It appears doubt- 
ful, however, whether it should be considered anything more than 
a curious variety of the common Pine-apple, Ananas sativus . (Bot. 
Mag., 5025.) 

14. Cosmanthus grandiflorus. Nat. Ord. Hydrophyllem . — 
Prom California, by Messrs. Yeitch’s collector, Mr. Wm. Lobb, 
where it was first detected by the late unfortunate Douglas during 
his wanderings in that region, about 183 1. Its blossoms have con- 
siderable resemblance to those of an Eutoca , but are larger than any 
of that genus, or indeed than any other member of the order to 
which it belongs. Their colour is a light lilac purple, very pale on 
the outside, and their diameter almost a couple of inches. The plant 
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is somewhat decumbent, but free, and a strong grower in California, 
reaching from three to five feet high. Like the Kutocas, our species 
is covered with short, viscid hairs. The leaves are large and coarse. 
(JBot. J/ay., 5029.) 

15. Fritillabia Kamtschatcensis. Nat. Ord. LUiaeem . (Syn. 
LiUum Kamtschatcensis,) This plant is the “Black Lily” of 
Dr. Von Siebald, and appears in reality to belong to the Fritillarias ; 
it is, however, a very attractive little flower, and although far from 
black, the blossoms are of a deep chocolate tint, about an inch and a 
half each way. It is found over a largo portion of that territory 
known as North West America, in the islands occupying the space 
between that continent and Asia, as well as in Kamtschatka. For 
borders, it will be found an interesting, though not, strictly speak- 
ing, an ornamental plant. (J Flor. des Serves., 1232.) 

16. Echevebta Qtjitensis. Nat. Ord. CrassuJacece. — A shrubby, 
greenhouse succulent, although it will do for rock-work decoration m 
summer, where it is conspicuous by its bright scarlet flowers, and 
singularly stiff foliage. It blooms in August ; the flowers are borne 
in close, erect racemes, and the plant attains about half a foot high. 
It is easily increased by cuttings and seeds, which hitter are produced 
in considerable abundance. We know' nothing of its origin farther 
than that the Horticultural Society received it from Isaac Anderson, 
Esq., of Edinburgh. 

17. Loniceha angusti folium. Nat. Ord. Caprifoliacea 
Where a choice collection of hardy shrubs is grown, this Honey- 
suckle should have a place, for although of no great beauty, it is a 
very interesting species, of slender habit, with small yellow* flowers, 
borne in pairs at the end of small, drooping peduncles, in April and 
May. It grows from four to five feet high, in good garden soil, and 
increases readily from cuttings. It was raised from seeds received 
from Captain William Munro, from the northern districts of India. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

Herbaceous Pseonies.— Having a good collection of these splendid but old- 
fashioned Sow era, I have thought of sending yon a note of them, and shall be glad to 
know whether any of your readers have other#, as I fancy I have almost an unique col- 
laetioo. In spring they make, a show that ia almost unrivalled by other flowers, not 
even excepting the Dahlias and Chrysanthemums of autumn. The first to bloom is /*. 
tenvifolia, with its beautiful crimson flowers and finely cut leaves, P. lenutfolta fri- 
gid* much resembles it, but the colour of its blossoms is more brilliant. I have several 
hybrid, single purple-flowered kinds, with slight variations in colour, which succeed the 
•hove, namely, pubetcene, decora , com pact a, ropal purple, splendent , and foliosa. 
Then come P . paradora fimbriate, and the following— the latter is a very pretty and 
distinct plant, of dwarf habit and very double ; P. lobala , also distinct, light carmine 
red; P. oficionali § rosea , large double rose, fading to blush; P. officwnalit Mi - 
cane, the double blush, very fine ; P. officionalis rubra, the old and well 
known double red variety, as fine a flower when well grown as the garden 
•fads; P. ophionelis anemoniflora is a variety lately received from Prance, it is an 
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interesting flower, the stamens like narrow petals edged with gold. The earliest bloom- 
ing of the more modern Chinese Paconies, P. albiflora, come into flower immediately 
after the preceding, and in all shades of crimson and blush to almost yellow. P. albU 
flora ve*talis is pure white, but siugle ; P. albiflora tartarica , single rose ; P albiflora 
Whitlei t double white, very large and fine ; P albiflora Reevestana , large double rose or 
blush pink j P. albiflora Pottiii, a very splendid and showy plant, the blossoms rich 
crimson, very large ; P. albiflora Humei, large rose ; P. albiflora , variety grandiflora 
cornea plena , one of the largest I ever saw, fine, delicate salmon blush ; P. albiflora 
elegant, pale flesh colour, the inner petals salmon, with a touch of carmine ; P. albi- 
flora lutea plenusimo , pale straw yellow, inner petals of a huff tint when in full flower. 

I have also a plant of P. Whitmanniana , which I received under the designation of a 
vellow flower, but with me it is a dirty greenish yellow, and much inferior to what I had 
been led to expect. The Chinese Pmonics require a light rich soil, good sandy loam suits 
them well, and they are readily propagated by dividing the roots in April when the 
young shoots area fimjer long. — A Country Clergyman. 

Brief Advick on Auriculas. — In forming the compost avoid all nostrums, so 
much recommended by many growers of the old school, and even some of the new. 
Make it rich by vegetable mould, or cow dung, porous by means of peat earth, and 
strong by means of good loam. Never pot a plant without removing every symptom 
of decay ; the smallest bit will increase and destroy the plant in time. Always keep 
the collar of the plant even with the surface of the soil. Water seldom in the winter 
time and never until they want it. Frequently examine the drainage, and see that 
the water exudes freely. A stoppage is soon fatal. Remove leaves as soon as they 
begin to turn yellow. In open weather let them have all the air you can give them ; 
but not in damp weather or east winds. Never fail to top-dress them in February 
with well-decomposed cow-dung and a little sand, or if you have poultry-dung rot- 
ted iuto mould, one-fourth, with the same of loam, sand, and cow-duog. From plants 
intended to bloom strong, remove side shoots as soon as they arc large enough to take 
off and strike. When they show the colour of their bloom, remove them to shelter 
and shade to open, and then adjust the pips to form a neat truss. As soon as the bloom 
declines, put them on a dry, hard bottom, to receive all the weather but the mid-day 
sun until July j then protect them from heavy falls of wet. In August turn them out 
of their pots, examine their roots, remove all canker and repot them in new soil. They 
must then for a time be covered up iti their frames. This is the pith and marrow of 
the best treatment for these beautiful florists’ flowers. — G . Glenny. 

Natural Hygrometers. — The common Chiekwecd is an excellent Hygrometer. 
When the flower expauds fully, wc arc not to expect rain for several hours ; should It 
continue in that state, no rain will disturb the summer’s day. When it half conceals its 
miniature flower, the day is generally showery ; hut if it entirely shuts up, or veils the 
white flower with its greeu mantle, let the traveller put ou his great coat. The dif- 
ferent species of trefoil always contract their leaves at the approach of a storm ; so 
certainly does this take place that these plants have acquired the name of the “ poor 
man’s barometer,” or rather “ hygrometer.” There are several of the compound yel- 
low flowers that close before raio, and a species of wood sorrel which doubles its leaves 
before storms and tempests. 

Ohimonanthits fkaorans. — The prettiest shrub we have at this time is Chimo - 
nanthus frag ram, planted at the foot of a south-west wall ; it has never been pruned or 
trained, but is allowed to take its own course. It now measures ten feet high, fifteen 
wide, and ten through. There are now thousands of expanded blossoms ou it, and 
should the weather continue mild, thousands more will open ; every part from top to 
bottom is loaded with its beautiful blossoms, and their delicious perfume is perceived a 
long distance off. — G. Archer, bindon Hall . 

Mildness of tub Winter. — Wc have received from a number of correspondents 
proofs too numerous to particularise of the unwonted mildness of the winter. One cor- 
respondent writes to tell us that he has gathered Raspberries in his garden in Kent, on 
the twentieth of December — another, that as far north as Durham, Primroses and other 
early native flowers were to be seen in blossom on Christmas day. 

Mr. S. W. Smith, of Northampton, sends ns a box of pears gathered on Christmas 
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day, being the second crop from the same tree —the result of an effort of nature to pro- 
duce and mature the fruit from a bunch of blossoms put forth in August last. They uro 
each a malformation, and very curious iu a morphological point of view. We are in* 
formed that they were gathered at St on ley, near Leamiugton, the tree growing in a 
sheltered corner, with a south aspect. The same gentleman gathered, ou the occasion, 
a bauch of wild flowers from the hedgerows, aud found a bird’s nest with the old bird 
sittiug. 

Obituary Notices. — We have to regret the los9 which the Horticultural Society 
and Botany hare in common sustained b\ the death of Dr. Hoyle, who expired sud- 
denly at his residence at Actou, on Saturday, January 2nd, 1H5S. His labours in the 
attempt to dcvelopc the vegetable riches of India arc too well known to be repeated, 
while his botanical knowledge was such as ranked him with the ablest botanists of the 
day. As Secretary of the Horticultural Society he won much respect from all who hail 
occasion to be brought in contact with him iu his ottictal capacity. His work on the 
Botany of the Himalayan Mountains, i> justly described as “a model of rcscaich, aud 
that too iu a branch of natural history little pursued at the time of its appearance." 

Since the abo\e was in type, wc have received the mournful intelligence of the 
loss sustained by the Society anil the gardening public iu general, by the death of llis 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, President of the Horticultural Society, one of the most 
munificent patrons of the arts aud sciences, and more especially of Botany and 
Horticulture. His (iraee died suddenly, at his scat, Hardwick Hall, January 18th, 
aged sixty -eight. 

The C’rpREss of Somma. — This tree is the oldest of which there remain any 
records. It is supposed to have been planted iu the year of the birth of Cbri>t, and ou 
that account i» looked or. with reverence by the inhabitants ; but an ancient chronicle 
at Milan is said to prove that it wa-* a tree in the time of Julius Cesar, H.C. 12. It is 
a hundred and twenty-three feet high, and twenty feet in euvumterence at one foot from 
the ground. Napoleon, when laving down the plan for hi-* gre.tt road over the Simp- 
lon, diverged from a straight linr to avoid injuring thi- tree. — .Vo ten for Xatnraltsts. 

A Mfcxic ax Garden. — “ At Tepee mv friends have a beautiful garden that extend-* 
down to the river, from which it h separated by alow wall. This 1 jJiall describe some- 
what at length, a-* 1 wi.«*h to show to what perfection a garden can be brought even iu 
Mexico, when owned and managed by Kngii-Juneu. I do not believe that there is one 
equal to it in all the republic. The grounds are, per bap-*, four acres iu extent, aud full 
of all the fruits, vegetable-, and flowers that can be obtained. One main walk runs 
from the gate to the river-wall, and is lined with bananas on both sides, and under them 
is a hedge of coffee bushes, with their beautiful white flowers. The coffee grown iu this 
garden is in eou-tant use, uml much upprovtd. On the left of the central walk is a 
branch avenue of orange-trees almost always covered with flowers, and green aud ripe 
fruit. These oranges are delicious —some of the best J ever met with. Seats arc dis- 
posed along this avenue, which is the pleasantest lounge in the neighbourhood. The 
trees are so thick that no sun can penetrate, ami they are always filled with an infinity 
of birds. A walk extends along the river-wall, and ul*<> goes round thegardeu, and is 
lioed by some noble trees. One path is edged by pomegranates, which are mo»t beauti- 
ful when in full flower. European vegetables here flourish well, with the exception of 
potatoes, and we always had a capital supply from this garden. J’ca* arc never out of 
season, and appear on the table every day in the year. Vines do not thrive, nor do 
peaches ever come to much ; still both arc in the garden, and they do the best they can 
with them. Strawberries were being planted just before 1 left, aud I hope ere this they 
Have produced a good crop. Apples, citrons, melons, pines, and other fruits all do well. 
In one comer of the garden were some magnificent aloes, one of which was on the point 
of flowering when I left. Its stern had shot up to the height of some forty feet, and was 
nearly as thick as my body. I counted thirty-nine branches from which flowers were 
to be produced, and -several blossoms would npjiear on each branch. One part of the 
garden, perhaps a quarter of an acre, was planted with Guinea grass, and formed a play- 
ground for some enormous tortoises, which arc natives of San Bias and it* neighbour- 
hood. There were six of these fellows, of all sizes— the largest as big as the one 1 have 
fee n in the Zoological gardens, and able to walk, with great ease, carrying at once 
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myself (lOst. lllbs.) and a 12* stone man on his buck. They lived entirely on the 
Guinea grass, and appeared very happy and contented. A stream of water supplying 
the garden rau through their playground, and a large hole was scooped out for them, in 
the mud of which they half buried themselves the entire day. When the big one was 
wanted for inspection, it took all the gardeners in the place, with crowbars, to rouse 
him out.” — A Trip to Mexico. 

Shrubs von a North Wall.— -The common Laurel forms a handsome covering 
to train on blank walls with cold aspects in this neighbourhood, and Virginian Creepers 
look particularly well intermixed with them. The old-fashioned Maiden’s Blush Rose 
blows and docs well as a creeper under the same circumstances. The Laumstinus is 
never more beautiful than when thus trained, but whether it will flourish with a direct 
north aspect I am not sure. Were I in the place of your correspondent, J. Lancas- 
ter, I should put in oue or two plants of this, and the common white Jasmine, as an ex- 
periment. Can any of your Subscribers tell me whether there are any climbers besides 
the Ivies that will attach themselves to a smooth plastered wall without being nailed 
up, also what is their experience with soot-water as a liquid manure, for delicate 
shrubs in the opcu ground V — Commehna, Totnes. 

Liquid Manure for Auriculas. — During last year I made a trial of a liquid 
manure, recommended, I believe, by Mr. Neville, and I think with considerable advan- 
tage to the plants. It consisted of an ounce of Nitrate of Soda f common saltpetre), iu 
a gallon of soft water. 1 commenced watering with it in the bcgiuuing of April and 
continued to apply it till the end of the blooming season. I shall be glad to know if 
any Subscriber to the Cabinet has tried it, and with what success. — A Young Florist. 

A Waterproofing Composition. — The following may be useful aud is, I believe, 
not generally known. Take three pints of linseed oil well boiled and mix in it one 
ounce of soft soap. This ma\ be brushed over calico wheu stretched on a frame. It 
will resist moisture for a length of time, and is very durable. Pita covered thus admit 
plenty of light, although I think the tint of it is not good for growing plants, being 
rather yellow'. It i» useful in many ways, however, has little smell that is disagreeable, 
aud is, besides, cheap. — J). K. 

The Primrose in Australia. — AVaking up to conscious existence in the midst 
of a garden, it would seem as if man had not entirely forgotten the wonderful vision on 
which his eyes then opened. At least there is no passion more general than the ad- 
miration of beautiful flowers. They kindle the rapture of infancy, and it is touching to 
see how over the king -cups or daisio its tiny baud closes more eagerly than hereafter it 
will grasp silver coins or golden. The solitary blossom lights a lamp of quiet gladness 
in the poor man’s chamber ; ami in the palace of the prince the marble of Canova and 
the canvas of Raffaelle arc dimmed by the lordly exotic with its calyx of flame or its 
petals of snow. With these companions of our departed innocence, we plait the bridal 
W'reath ; and scattered on the cotlin or planted on the grave, there seems a hope of re- 
surrection in their smile, a sympathy iu their geutle decay. And whilst to the dullest 
gaxo they speak a lively oracle, in their empyrean bloom and unearthly fragrance, the 
pensive fancy recoguises some mysterious memory aud asks, — 

" Have wc been all at fault ? Are we the sons 
Of pilgrim sires who left their lovelier land? 

Aud do we call inhospitable climes 
By names they brought from home ?** 

Memory is defined to bo the power or capacity of having what was once present to 
the senses or the understanding suggested again to the mind, accompanied by a distinct 
consciousness of post existence. 

The term is also employed, though more rarely, to denote the act or operation of re- 
membering, or the peculiar state of the mind wheu it exercises this faculty, in contra- 
distinction to the faculty itself. 

We are informed that various opinious have been propounded by metaphysicians 
respecting the nature and origin of the faculty of memory. Dr. Reid, who has ex- 
amined this question with great acuteness, has satisfactorily demonstrated the theory of 
the ancients to be very defective. The more modern theories of Locke, Hume, and 
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other philosophers, also meet with little consideration from the tame acute metaphysi- 
cian, who, after exposing their fallacies, sums up in these words, — “ Thus when philo- 
sophers have piled one supposition on another, as the giants piled the mountains, in 
order to scale the heavens, it is all to no purpose, memory remains unaccountable, and 
we know as little how wo remember things past, as how we arc conscious of the 
present.” 

Though memory remains unaccountable, there arc few individuals that want their re- 
membrancers— kings, judges, and gardeners have them, and many of your readers will have 
their floral favourites, the sight of w hich will recall to mind days aud scenes that have 
long since passed away. Mauy years ago, in the “ Gardener' 9 Chronicle" we were 
told, when care is taken to use a white bottle with a piece of damp sponge and a little 
earth in it, and to place it in ail the bright light of the sun, plants may he carried alive 
in safety half round the world. It was iu this way that the Primrose is said to have 
been first conveyed to New Holland, by a lady, and as it so happened that it was be- 
ginning to bloom when it arrived, the interest excited by the event was quite ex- 
traordinary. bitch crowds, indeed, are said to have welcomed its landing, in their 
eagerness to catch a glimpse of the well-remembered stranger that a guard was placed 
over it to protect it from injury. A little poem upon this incident has been published 
in “ Ainsworth's Magazine a few of its beautiful verses may please some of the 
Cabinet's readers. 


** That precious thing (oh, wondrous 1 
Oh, spell of potent pow er ! ) 

From English earth transplanted, 

A little lowlj flower. 

" Be blessings on that lad) , 

Be blessings on that hand, 

The first to plant the Primrose 
Upon the exile’s land. 

** The sound had gone before her, 

No eye had closed that night, 

So yearned they for the morrow, 

So longed they for the light. 

“ She smiles while tears are dropping. 
She holds the treasure high, 

West Plea n. 


And laud and sea resounding 
King out with one wild cry. 

“ The mother holds her child up, 

* Look, little one,’ me* she, 

‘ 1 pull’d such when us biilhsouic 
And as innocent us thee.’ 

“ No word the old man utters, 

Ills earnest e>cs grow dun; 

Our spot be) oud the suit sea, 

Is present now with him. 

" There blooms the earliest Primrose, 
His father’s grave hard by ; 

There licth all ins kindred, 

There he shall never lie.” 

Peter Mackenzie. 


A few good Fuchsias.— King Charming, scarlet, well reflexed, purple corolla, a 
pretty little flower England’s Glory, fine white, with a scarlet corolla. The Little 
Treasurer, tube and sepals bright scarlet, large open violet corolla. Duchess of 
Lancaster, white, well-reflexcd rosy -violet corolla. Glory, crimson, well rellexcd 
violet corollo. Lady Franklin, white, purple crimson corolla. Duke of Wellington, 
free flowering, rosy crimsou, reflexed. Omega, bright lilac corolla, crimson tube 
and sepals. Prince Albert, crimson sepals, violet corolla, well-rcflexed. Little Bo- 
Peep, large, scarlet tube and sepals, corolla globose, violet. Admiral Boxer, scarlet 
tube and sepals, well reflexed. Mrs. Story, scarlet sepals well reflex cd, clear white 
corolla. Prince of Wales, crimson reflexed sepals, violet corolla. EtAilc du Nord, 
scarlet tube and sepals, with a deep maroon corolla. Clio, white, with a ruby scarlet 
corolla, large and free bloomer. Queen Victoria, crimson sepals, with white corolla. 

Mistletoe has been unusually abundant this season, iu Berkshire some of the 
orchard apples are covered with it, as are the hawthorns, and if possible more so. Con- 
siderable quantities also grow on limes, maples, acacias, and black poplars ; on the oaks 
it is found but sparingly. 
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Xo. I.— ACACIA CELASTRIFOLI A . 

11.-— ACACIA HISPIDISSBIA. 

« I S very ornamental genus is well known to all 
overs of plants, and, with few exceptions, all the 
species will do well in a cool greenhouse. The 
prejfliling colour of their blossoms is yellow, and 
of this there are numerous shades, from very pale 
sulphur to deep orange. The flowers are variously 
produced in different species, some being iu large 
bunches or masses, more or less dense, others 
3 along the branches like spikes, and, again, 
■s more scattered. Of more than two hundred 
fifty iu our collections, the majority are well 
i aimed for pot culture. Some strong-growing kinds 
however, may bo grown in the border of a conservatory or in large 
tubs and boxes ; and nearly all of them are natives of Australia, 
where they are a prevailing feature in the landscape, the “ scrub ” of 
that country consisting in great part of these plants, growing so 
closely, and so completely matted together, as to offer an effectual 
obstacle to any further progress. “Hills and vales alike were 
covered with flowers, principally of a yellow colour, and growing as 
thick as they could, presenting to the eye an unusual ana beautiful 
appearance. Everywhere the Acacia, the loveliest of the flowering 
shrubs or trees of Australia, aud destined to be as much celebrated 
in the future lays of her future poets as the hawthorn has been in 
thoso of the British bards, scented the air and dazried the eye with 
its rich yellow blossoms.” Thus writes one of the many travellers 
who haye penetrated towards the interior of that famed country. 
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Acacias may be readily propagated from seed, and most of them 
seed freely with us. Before being sown it should be steeped in 
water, at a temperature of about one hundred and tw enty degrees, for 
a day previously, which will much assist their germination, and then 
be sown in fine sandy loam. Cuttings, made of the hull- ripened 
young shoots, inserted in sand under a bell-glass, shaded from the 
sun, and placed in a cold pit for a few’ weeks until they commence 
sending out roots, and then placed in a gentle bottom heat, will make 
nice plants. After being potted off they should be kept close aud 
shaded, until they have taken fresh hold of the soil. To keep them 
bushy the point of* the shoot should be pinched out, otherwise they are 
ant to become lanky. The best soil to pot them in is sandy loam with 
about one- fourth of fibrous peat ; too great a proportion of the latter, 
however, is apt to make them grow loose ; such as have this tendency 
may Inn e more loam. After the first year (during w hich they had best 
be preserved under glass entirely), they may be set out of doors in a 
sheltered place, where, from May to the end of September, water 
may be given rather freely, especially when growing; they may have a 
little weak manure-water occasionally ; but in their season of rest they 
should have but just sufficient to keep them from drooping. The 
young plants will requirt' repotting as soon as they are as largo as 
desired; the best time for repotting is early in summer or autumn. 
Old plants merely require an annual top-dressing. The Acacia is 
liable to be infested with white scale; especially old plants; the most 
effectual remedy i* to lay the plant on the ground, and water it well 
with clay-puddle of a creamy consistency, w i^i a rose on the can, or 
else immerse the plant in it, lea>e it on lor a few days, when it may 
be rubbed away, and the dusty appearance effaced by a good 
syringing. 

The following list comprises a few' select varieties : — 

Alata . — A very pretty plant, blooming freely, when a foot high, 
from February to the middle of July. It attains a height of from 
six to eight feet, when grown as a large specimen. It is a winged- 
stemmed species, w ith dilated leaf-stalks, in the angles of which the 
flowers are produced. 

Arrnata.— One of the best old varieties, so named from being 
armed with spines at the bast' of each phvlloid or leaf. The blossoms 
are of a rich golden-yellow, and produced from the base of nearly every 
leaf; the flowering period is also very extended, embracing the whole 
first half of the year, and may be bad in bloom either as a small plant 
of from twelve to eighteen inches to a tall specimen of ten feet, 
and measuring six feet in diameter. It may be made to bloom through- 
out the winter with a slight forcing, provided the young wood has 
been previously ripened early. Even w hen out of flower the beau- 
tiful green of its foliage causes a nico healthy plant of it to be 
admired as one of the most attractive plants iu the cool green* 
house; 
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Decipiem . — Bemarkable for the appearance of the leaves, which 
look as if the points had each been cut off ; an abundant bloomer 
when well grown. 

Diffusa . — Somewhat drooping and dwarf, blooms freely in May 
and June. 

Grandis . — A very interesting species, flowers bright orange 
colour ; of dwarf habit, and, therefore, very suitable for small green- 
houses, whero it may be had in bloom throughout the spring and 
greater part of summer. 

Leptoneura . — lieinarkably pretty from its graceful branches, which 
are covered with deep orange-coloured blossoms in the flowering 
season. Its leaves (phyllodia) are about two and a half inches long, 
wavy, and rough on the surface. 

Lophantha . — Has pinnated leaves, and long spike-like, whitish 
flowers. 

Myrtifolia . — A handsome little plant, with leaves myrtle-like; the 
blossoms produced in small racemes along the sides and at the ends 
of the young shoots, colour light yellow. 

Pensans . — A climbing, rampant-growing variety, very beautiful 
on account of its long leathery foliage ; the blossoms are sulphur- 
yellow, intermixed with rather dark red. In Madeira, its native 
country, it speedily reaches the tops of the highest trees, and there 
spreads itself in every direction. 

The two figured in our plate are of recent introduction, and both 
fine plants, that need but to be seen in blossom to be duly 
appreciated. 

No. 1 , — Acacia celastrifolia ig a strong-growing species from the 
Swan Bivor colony, possessed of a fragrance much resembling that of 
the hawthorn ; one large plant is enough to scent a large green- 
house. If a gracefully-formed, much-branching evergreen shrub, 
with broad and shining green leaves, and producing what maybe 
called a load of pretty sulphur-coloured flowers for two months in 
early spring, bo desired for the conservatory or greenhouse, this is 
certainly entitled to the first recommendation. It attains a height 
exceeding six feet. 

No. II. — A. Jlispidimma . A very handsome species, bearing 
dense heads of bloom, of a rich golden or orange-yellow. The 
foliage is also highly ornamental, from the same district as the 
preceding. Both are deserving of being in even' good collection of 
greenhouse plants. 


Lin i ir GRANPiFi.oauM aunacif.~I flowered this charming annual beautifully 
(he past season in the open border, and much better than in the greenhouse* It 
bloomed proftisely, and yielded abundance of seed.— a. t. x. 
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BY A NOTTINGHAM TLOEIST. 

& OOKING over some papers that I had drawn up on various 
subjects connected with Floriculture, in the hope of being able 
&| | to forward something for insertion in the Floricultural 
Cabinet , I found a few remarks under the above head ; should you, 
on a perusal of them, consider they are worth seeing the light, make 
such use of them as you may think proper, for here they are. 

The Pansy is a flower universally admired, and perhaps without 
a rival in the extent to which it is grown. We find it in the garden 
of the nobleman and cottager alike, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land ; and that which w^as, within the memory of even young 
florists, but a mere weed, is now a highly-prized exhibition flower. 
The advance that has been made in it is sufficient, one would think, 
to induce the florist to despair of nothing; look at some of the re- 
presentations of a fine Pansy, as seen when the Cabinet was first 
Drought into existence, and then compare them with the flowers we 
now cultivate, and mark the change ! No more narrow petals appear, 
nor irregular outlines, but instead of this, flowers almost as circular 
as if drawn with the help of compasses, of superior size, and splen- 
did marking. Instead ol the flimsy, thin petals of that day, feel the 
substance we now achieve! And then we have made no little pro- 
gress in that most important particular — cultivation, although there 
are some persons, and in fact not a few, who complain they cannot 

S ow Pansies. To help these, is now my object; and if, in the fol- 
wing remarks, I have penned a few sentences that may tend to help 
them, I shall feel highly gratified. 

May and June are the two months during which the Pansy is in 
perfection, the object of the cultivator should therefore be to have his 
plants in good condition for flowering at that period. 

To commence with cuttings — July and August is the time for 
taking them off; I always prefer the side shoots, selecting them about 
an inch and a half long, as they invariably make the best plants and 
root sooner thau others ; but if soil be drawn up round the plants, 
many such shoots will root at a joint, and will then merely require 
to be taken off and planted. I never use hand-glasses for striking, 
but put the cuttings in the open border, merely attending to them 
with wrater if the weather prove dry, and shade from too much sun 
until they have made root ; tho surface soil should also be frequently 



good fibrous loam, with a \eiy small proportion of leaf-mould and 
thoroughly decomposed cow-aung that has lain on a heap for two 
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years, and frequently turned. After they are potted I set them in a 
cold frame facing the south, and within a short distance of the glass. 
Here they remain through the winter, having as much air given them 
as possible, by taking oft’ the lights entirely in fine weather and prop- 
ping them open on all possible occasions ; watering is attended to, 
and when done the plants are set out of the frame for the moisture 
to drain away before they are returned, by which means the inside of 
the frame is kept dry. In ’a sharp frost I merely lay over the lights 
a straw hurdle to preserve them. 

Bv the middle of February I repot the stock into “ thirty- 
twos, ” with the same soil as before, and plenty of drainage. It 
is well to remove some of the soil from the ball, but care is ne- 
cessary to avoid any injury to the delicate and tender fibres. 
When potted I put them hack into the frame again, raising them on 
bricks so as to be nearly up to the glass. Air and water as pre- 
viously, and to make nice plants I turn the pots round frequently, 
and stir the soil ; by this means the plants become stiff, and nicely 
formed. 

In order to make specimen plants, I tie out the side shoots, at re- 
gular intervals, to wires twisted round and beneath the rims of the 
pots; a little trouble taken in this respect will make handsome 
plants. 

For exhibition blooms I take away most of the side shoots, and, 
according to the strength of the plants, grow them to one, two, or 
three steins. By the third week in April many of them begin to 
show bloom, and according to the time fixed for exhibition, I begin, a 
month or three weeks previously, to pick off the flowers then show- 
ing themselves, in order to concentrate the strength of the plant ; and 
to encourage them, I give liberal watering of liquid manure, rather 
freely diluted ; what I always use is a peck measure of an equal 
quantity of sheep and cow-dung in about tw T enty gallons of water. 
Under such treatment, as now detailed, the application of this stimu- 
lant increases the size and beauty of the blooms in an astonishing 
degree. 

When the show flowers begin to expand, I sfiade them daily 
from the sun by a thin covering of canvas thrown over the sashes, 
but only in sunshine, for kept on too long the plants are liable to be- 
come drawn, and the only object is to keep the blooms intended for 
exhibition from direct sunshine. Such flowers as are in perfection 
within two or three days of the time fixed for the show, I take off 
and keep in a cool shady place in bottles, w f here they are free from 
dust, and renew the water from time to time. They will keep thus 
better than if allowed to remain on the plants. 

To secure a succession of bloom through the summer, plants 
may be put in during May, and the early part of J une. In growing 
the Pansy out of pots, it is desirable to select a border where the 
plants wui be screened from the sun during the middle of the day 5 
and in forming a border for them, which ought always to be done to 
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grow them properly, the natural soil should bo removed to the depth 
of a foot or fifteen inches, and a compost the same as recommended 
for potting put in. The . plants should by no means be crowded, 
eighteen inches between each is not too much ; they should not bo 
permitted to grow too bushy however, or the flowers will deterio- 
rate in size ; and liquid manure may be given liberally, keeping the 

? lants to three main stems where blooms of large size are required. 

f dashing rains set in, it is necessary to protect the plants with hand- 
glasses, which should always bo in readiness. Injury from this cause 
not unfrequently disappoints the hopes of those w ho cultivate the 
Pansv for exhibition in the border, and for this reason, as well as others, 
I would strongly urge the advantages of cultivating them in pots, 
which renders the grower independent of the weather, as well as of 
natural soil w here unsuitable, and situation. Under frame culture 
his stock is safe from wind and rain, which frequently set in and da- 
mage blooms otherwise situated when least expected. Besides nil 
which the system of pot culture has great advantages for spring 
blooming, as compared with the open border. 

The subjoined descriptive and classified list contains the names 
of such flowers as I know' to be good and have grown myself; those 
who are about to purchase may select from it with entire reliance. 


BELl-COLOURED. 

Blue Beauty (Betteridge), dark 
blue, with a lighter centre. 

Flower of the Day ( Downie), in- 
tense dark purple, large and 
fine. 

Mary Taylor (Laird), shaded blue, 
fine. 

Memnon (Turner , dark purple. 

Omar Pacha (Dickson), intense 
purple. 

Primrose Perfection, light prim- 
rose, with deep eye. 

Boyal Albert (Turner), shaded 
purple. 

Boyal White (Thompson^, good. 

Yellow' Model (Hooper), very 
fine yellow, and excellent eye. 

WHITE GROUNDS. 

Aurora (Bell), broad purple mar- 
gin. 

Duchess of Butland (Thompson), 
narrow lilac margin. 

Karl Mansfield (Dickson), purple 
margin. 


Eugenie (Dickson), belted with 
light purple, fine. 

Lady Carrington (Hunt), light 
purple, narrow' margin. 

Marchioness of Bath ( Wheeler), 
upper petals bluo, and blue 
margin. 

Maria (James *, broad purple mar- 
gin, \erv fine. 

Miss Nightingale (Dickson), deep 
purple. 

Boyal \ iitit Dickson), upper 
petals and margin dark 
plum. 

Sir U. Lyons Hooper), broad, 
rich, deep purple margin, and 
fine eye. 

YELLOW GROUNDS, OE VARIOUS 
SHADES. 

Admiral Napier, deep maroon 
margin. 

Alfred the Great (Taylor), broad 
bronzy-red margin. 

British Queen (Dickson), lilac 
margin. 
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Comet (Turner), broad mulberry- 
crimson margin. 

Colonel Wyndhara (Laing), rich 
deep purple belting. 

Crimson Perfection (Turner), nar- 
row crimson margin. 

Duchess of Wellington (Downie), 
purple belting, fine eye. 

Duke of Newcastle (Downie), 
purple, medium margin. 

Father Gavazzi (Holland), broad 
plum-coloured margin. 

Fearless (Schofield), broad crim- 
son-purple margin. 

Great Western (Hooper), broadly 
margined with maroon. 

Lord John Russell, crimson margin. , 

Lord Palmerston (Turner), up- 
per petals deep plum colour, 1 
purple margin. 


Miss Talbot (Dickson), purple 
margin. 

Master George (Schofield), bronzy 
margin, very fine. 

Monarch (Hale), upper petals 
and margin inaroo n. 

Pandora (Hunt), chocolate or 
mulberry margin. 

Rev. J. H. Gossett, dark crimson 
margin, good. 

Royal Standard (Dickson), deep 
purple margin, fine eye. 

Sampson (Bragg), broad maroon 
margin. 

Sir Joseph Paxton (Betteridge), 
broad intense maroon mar- 
gin. 

Victory (Hale), reddish bronze 
margin. 
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REMARKS ON POINSETTIA PULCHERR1MA. 


1IY MB. W. TURNER, GARDENER, SANDOE HOUSE. 

J^fcOT WITHSTANDING the great beauty of a compact, bushy, 
fin well-grown specimen of this plant, it is not? often that one has 
the pleasure to see its capabilities fully brought out. The 
plants commonly seen are long, lanky, ugly objects rather than showy ; 
and, indeed, generally speaking, the Poinsettia would appear to have 
received less attention than it decidedly merits. I have had several 
fine plants under my care for some years, aud for the information of 
others who are willing to turn a little attention to it, I will proceed 
to oxnlain how 1 treat it. In the first place, 1 will just observe 
that tno flowers, as is well known, are themselves insignificant. The 
value of the plant arises from the richly-tinted crimson and scarlet 
bractem borne on the terminations of the branches, and that the finest 
of these are produced on shoots that are the best ripened. 

As soon as the plants are gone out of flower, about February, 
they are placed in a cool and airy greenhouse, and watered very spar- 
ingly ; after they have remained a w eek or two I prune back the shoots 
to within about three or four buds. After this they should be kept 
dry for a few days, being ant to bleed very much ; indeed, I continue 
to give but little water until the young buds begin to sw f ell, when I 
give thorn more, with occasional syringing*, in a house where the 
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temperature ranges from sixty to seventy. When the shoots are 
two inches long, I turn them into fresh pots, or at least reduce the 
balls of earth, and fill up with fresh compost, consisting of turfy 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould, with a little lime-rubbish and broken 
crocks. I now keep them in a moist, shady atmosphere until they 
have grown on, the temperature gradually rising, and they begin to 
make nice young wood. Bv the end of "June the plants are taken 
into a close greenhouse where they have the full benefit of the 
sun. By the end of August I begin to reduce the quantity of 
water again, and the temperature ranges from fifty-five to ten 
degrees higher. The flower-bracts will soon appear, and when fully 
expanded, if allowed to be in a cooler atmosphere than forty-five, 
the leaves are apt to droop : ns they come into flower water is given 
freely, and the temperature maintained nearly the same. It must be 
remembered that the finest crimson bracts are obtained from well- 
ripened shoots of the same season’s growth. To secure them, there- 
fore, this object should be borne in mind. 

Propagation is very easy — cuttings made of the young wood, 
with two or three eyes, cut close under the last one, wdll root 
rapidly in sandy loam, w’ith bottom heat, covered with a bell-glass, 
and a temperature of sixt\-five. Such cuttings will make nice plants, 
and produce heads of bioom and bracts the first season ; when 
pruned back and treated as above they will be fine objects the second 
season. When cuttings are made, care should bo taken that any of 
the white viscid juice does not get into scratches or cuts on the 
hands, being very injurious ; and to allow the cuttings to remain for a 
couple of days on a shelf in an airy part of the greenhouse, to dry up 
the sap, which will assist their striking. 

This truly beautiful stove plant was introduced by Mr. James 
McNab, of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, who brought 
plants from Mr. Buist, of Philadelphia, in 1834. In 1828 it w’as sent 
to Charleston, by M. Poinsette, who discovered it in Mexico, whence 
Mr. Buist receded it. 


ON RAISING THE PET 0 XI A FROM SEED. 


BY MR. WILLI VM KENT, CLAPTON. 

LTHOUGH the Petunia has been brought forward as a plant 
possessing great capabilities as an improving flow r er for a com- 
paratively limited number of years only, yet, in that period, 
much has been done by florists to raise its character, and its form 
and substance have been greatly improved, although much remains 
to be done. 

As specimen plants, Petunias are, if well grown, deservedly 
admired, while for the bed or border they are among the most 
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handsome* flowers we grow, and, in this respect, are entitled to 
precedence oyer many others. 

As you have among your subscribers, many, doubtless, who are 
cultivators of this flower, I have drawn up a few remarks on the 
best plan of raising it from seed, which will probably be acceptable 
to such, and may induce others to cultivate my favourite flower 
more extensively than they do, as well as help towards the origina- 
tion of new and good hybrid varieties. 

At the commencement of March, I begin by preparing my 
compost, consisting of one-third well-decomposed leaf-mould, and 
two- thirds of good peat soil, using a little silver-sand in combina- 
tion with both. Until the time for sowing arrives, about three 
weeks later, i frequently turn the heap over, and expose it to the 
atmosphere, picking out all worms and insects that are to be found 
in it. On sowing the seed, I prefer to use wide pans, they being 
much more suitable for the purpose than pots, and spread a rather 
large amount of broken crocks over the bottom, to allow of free 
drainage, and cover them up with a layer of moss, to prevent the 
soil from insinuating itself among the drainage, and so choking it 
up. The compost, rather finely sifted, is then added, and pressed 
gently down with the hand ; the seed is lightly sprinkled on the 
surface, and thinly covered with Soil. When sown, I have a frame 
prepared for the reception of the pans, where the heat ranges about 
sixty degrees, and the atmosphere kept rather moist. The young 
plants make their appearance in a fortnight, and are, at that time, 
rather subject to the attacks of woodlioe and slugs, which will, on 
that account, require to be carefully looked after and destroyed 
whenever thej r appear. For want of attention to this, when I first 
commenced Petunia growing, I not unfrequently lost a whole panfull 
of seedlings in the course 1 of a single night. 

At this period, air must be admitted rather freely, and the pans 
raised near the glass, in order to prevent the young stock being 
drawn up, as well as to keep them strong and vigorously healthy ; 
they will require frequent watering, but not more should be given 
than will slightly moisten the soil, or there will be some danger of 
doing them more harm than good, especially if the frame is kept too 
close. When the plants have grown a little, they will be getting 
confined for space ; and the strongest of them should be pricked out 
into fresh pans, which should be again returned to the frame, and 
shaded from the sun until they have taken fresh hold of the soil. 
They should also have air given daily, when circumstances permit, 
and in a little time all will be ready for potting off, each in a small 
forty-eight-size to commence with, using plenty of leaf-mould in. 
the composition of the soil. When potted, they may he set in a 
cold frame or pit, where they should have a full supply of air. 

Such is a brief outlino of my method of raising the Petunia 
from seed, by which I am invariably successful, and lose very few. 
It only remains for mo to advise, most strenuously, for the improve- 
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ment of this beautiful class of flowers, that growers would throw 
away, as soon as they bloom, all such as do not possess qualifications 
of a superior kind, especially as regards substance, size, outline, and 
colour, and before the best can become impregnated by inferior 
kinds ; by this means alone can the character of the plant be 
improved, or even kept up to the standard. 


OX THE CULTURE OF THE FUCHSIA. 

BY MB. EDMUKD MEWETT, BROMLEY. 

Jk MOXG the many plants and flowers nowin cultivation for 
gSk greenhouse and conservatory decoration, none is more useful 
than the Fuchsia, from the great length of time it may be had 
in bloom, and the ease with which it is managed. The Fuchsia is 
a favourite with everyone ; and where a good selection is grown 
they make a splendid show. Although so easy to cultivate that 
any one may grow them , yet to have them in perfection requires 
particular management and a good deal of pains to be taken with 
them. Having particularly directed my attention to the cultivation 
of the Fuchsia, with success as an amateur, and to the admiration 
of all who have seen my collection (consisting of fifty varieties, and 
some of them the best in cultn ation ), 1 will now offer a few 
remarks on my system of management, and perhaps they may be 
acceptable to some readers of the Cabinet, particularly to young 
amateurs who, like myself, are fond of this pretty tribe. 

The best time to put in cuttings is the latter end of August or 
beginning of September, you then get vour plants nicely rooted 
before winter sets in ; some prefer to strike cuttings in the spring, 
I prefer the autumn striking however, as the plants are then ready 
for starting early in the spring. Commence by selecting the 
healthiest cuttings you can find, cut them close under the third 
joint (1 never recommend cuttings of more than three joints long), 
then fill a seed-pan or propagating-pot with compost consisting of leaf- 
mould and silver-sand to within half an inch of the top, which cover 
with silver-sand, and put in the cuttings one joint below the surface, 
water to settle all down, and see that the drainage is good, then set 
them in a frame and shade them from the beat of the sun ; with 
sufficient moisture they will soon strike root, and ma^ be removed 
to the greenhouse ; give them no more water than will keep them 
alive all the first part of the winter until you want to start them 
off into growth, w hich can be determined according to the time that 
you wian to have them in bloom, and according to the means at 
command for affording artificial heat. To those who have a good 
hotbed frame, with ail intermediate pit or house, 1 should recom- 
mend to pot them off and give a good start in the hotbed until 
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they are about four or six inches high, when they may be removed 
to the intermediate house, kept at about fifty-five degrees of tem- 
perature. Here they will progress well, and according as they need 
pot-room, shift them to a larger size. Syringe them occasionally 
until they begin to bloom, then give them their last shift into 
twenty-four-sized pots ; they require room to branch out all round, 
and should be turned occasionally to prevent their becoming one 
sided. After they have become established from their last shift, 
they will be blooming freely, when they may be removed to the 
conservatory. 

Those who have not such means at command must be content 
to wait until the season arrives when they push of themselves, 
unless a hotbed can be made up about the end of February or 
March, which will greatly facilitate their starting and bring them on 
much earlier. In due time remove them to the greenhouse, and 
shift them on as recommended before. 

My method of growing them is to leave the leading shoot 
uninjured, but everyone may grow them according to their taste. 
As soon as they have done flowering, set them out of doors to take 
their chance until the nights begin to be frosty, the young wood 
will be nicely ripened by that time ; at this period the best place 
for them is under the stage of the greenhouse. When the leaves 
have fallen prune them in to the form in which it is desired to grow 
them the next season ; I generally spur mine close in to the main 
stem. Start them info growth again, and as soon as they show 
their buds knock them out of their pots, reduce the ball of earth, 
and shift them into smaller sizes, for by starving them a little they 
will bo brought into flowering sooner ; place them in the interme- 
dia! e house, if there be one, and as soon as they begin to show 
flower give them their final shift ; the plants will bloom finer and 
last in llower a long time, for when they are coming into full flower- 
ing condition they are just getting established in the last shift, and 
there is sufficient nourishment to last them for some time. As 
soon as they come into full flower they require shading with a blind 
from the effects of the burning sun, and a good syringing every 
morning is very beneficial ; during hot weather they require a very 
liberal supply of water, for if the soil is allowed to get dry, the 
bloom is spoiled. 

As a w indow’ plant the Fuchsia does very well grown out of 
doors, w here they have the sun morning and evening. 1 have grown 
quite a little collection in my windows the last two years, and they 
have flowered beautifully from about the middle of June till 
September ; 1 give them a good deal of syringing, and often water 
them twice a day ; although they have no suti on them until towards 
evening, almost every one w’ho passes has remarked ray little stock, 
while many inquire how 1 manage them so well. This has induced 
me to take up ray pen and contribute my mito to the fund of in- 
formation afforded by the Cabinet 
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The soil I recommend for the Fuchsia is leaf-mould, decomposed 
cow-dung, loam from turves, and enough silver-sand to allow the 
water to pass freely through, and good drainage. 

The following are some of the best varieties I would recommend 
for cultivation : — 


Duchess of Lancaster, 
England's Glory, 
Bank's Glory. 
Wonderful. 

Prince Albert. 

Lady Franklin. 

Prince of Wales. 
Venus de Medici. 
Duke of Wellington. 
Omar Pasha. 

Cartonii. 

Queen of Hanover. 


Maid of Kent. 

, Queen Victoria. 
Countess of Burling- 
ton. 

Admiral Boxer. 
Favourite. 

Lady of the Lake. 
Beauty of the Bower. 
Hendersonii (double 
, corolla). 

| Clapton Hero. 
Scarlatina Beflexa. 


Inaccessible. 

Pearl of England. 
Nonsuch. 

Snowball. 

Prince Arthur. 
Napoleon III. 
General Oudinot. 
Serratifolia, good for 
winter flowering. 
Vesta. 

Climax. 

Empress Eugenie. 


OBSERVATIONS ON HYBRIDISING. 

COMMUNICATED BY MB. SIIEPPABD, BUBY. 

tefo ISING from a perusal of that excellent but expensive cora- 
Dilation, “ The Book of the Garden,” by Charles Mackintosh, 
Esq., I was forcibly struck with the following remarks on 
Hybridising, from the pen of a gentleman who has devoted a great 
share of attention to this most interesting branch of Horticulture, 
namely, Isaac Anderson, Esq., of Mary field, near Edinburgh. I have, 
therefore, taken the liberty to transcribe them for insertion in your 
widely-known and useful Cabinet , pleading the value of the com- 
munication as an apology for the intrusion of so lengthy a quo- 
tation. Mr. Anderson says — 

“ To go fully into the theory and practice of hybridising, a volume 
might be devoted to the subject, ana still leave it unexhausted. To 
start with the beginning would be to start with creation itself— in 
fact, nature, as conjectured by Linnaeus, was occupied bv but few 
original types of the innumerable vegetable forms which have been 
transmitted, to us. How these few first types, if that great authority 
was right in that belief, have become varied and multiplied, from 
classes to tribes, from tribes to genera, and from genera to species 
and endless varieties, belongs to those mysteries of Divine agency 
which set all inquiry at nought, and upon which it w ere equally un- 
profitable and presumptuous at the present time to speculate. For, 
who, in treating of such a science, dare invade a neld where the 
Omnipotent invoked no aid from man— ere yet, indeed, man was ; 
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while the sun and skyey influences, and the whole host of insectivo- 
rous races, now extinct, were perhaps but parts of the agencies and 
instrumentalities by which, 

c With herbs, and plants, and fruitful trees, 

The new-formed globe he crowned,' 

and made it fit for man’s use and habitation P Who can speculate 
now on those atmospheric properties, ‘instinct with life, under 
whose influence man grew ana increased in strength, till the span of 
his existence extended to near a thousand years — when there were 
giants on the earth — 

‘When man was in stature as towr’s in our lime, 

The first-born of Nature, and, like her, sublime P* 

A life-giving and life-sustaining Spirit breathed the will, and effected 
the purpose of the Creator. Perhaps a larger portion and a more genial 
form of electricity than now obtains, may have imparted a principle 
of higher vitality to the air, and through that medium have commu- 
nicated a stronger impulse, and more enduring energies, to both 
animal and vegetable life. This may or may not have been ; certain 
it is that a change has taken place. Since the Deluge, the vital forces 
have been greatly weakened. Man, since then, has scarce lived a 
tithe of his former term ; and the vast exhumations of fossil flora 
bespeak an exuberance and variety of vegetation, in temperate zones, 
that have no parallel at the present day even in tropical regions. 

“ Why do we now see natural families with genera whose affini- 
ties are indisputable, and yet in their extreme links so dissimilar ? 
Perhaps no one of the larger family of plants has its intermediate 
connections better filled up than the Ericacece , yet how many links 
are awanting in the chain between th e Rhododendron arboreum of India, 
of forty feet high, and the Chamceledon (Azalea) procumbens of our 
own Highland mountains, of only four inches, or some of the smaller 
heaths ! Though all allied, how many links are there between the 
various tribes, and even genera, of this most interesting family ; e.g., 
between the Vacciniece and the Pgrole <e as separate tribes, or between 
the Rhododendron and the Menziesia, as separate genera . The 
scarcely-known elevated plateaus and ridges of the Andes have already 
yielded up some kindred races in the Bejaria and Thibaudia ; and who 
can tell if, when better explored, many more links wanting may not 
bo supplied P Travellers have observed examples of the Rhodore© 
on the high mountains of the Ilawaian group of isles in the Pacific, 
and in Manilla, Malacca, and other islands of the Indian Ocean, as 
well as in North-west America, yet unknown to gardens. Thirteen 
species of this family have been observed on one bill in Borneo alone, 
and at least half that number in Java. Dr. Hooker has reclaimed 
about thirty species from the Sikkim ranges of the Himalaya, and of 
such varied growth and aspect, that our thymes may represent the 
one group, and our oaks the other — one tiny thing (12. nivale) creep- 
ing on the ground at 18,000 feet above the sea, and another (22. bar* 
bottom) attaining a stature of sixty feet. 
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“ All these discoveries have done much to fill up many gaps in 
this widely-distributed family, and the discoveries of future travellers 
may fill up many more. 

“ But now many tribes, genera and their species, are for ever lost ! 
Man inhabits but the disjecta membra of a former world. With con- 
tinents, now beneath the ocean, are buried — perhaps for ever lost — 
genera, which, if restored, might supply all those gaps which leave 
existing races so wide apart. But nature has left materials to work 
upon, and the art and ingenuity of man may do much to fill up the 
blanks. 

“A very eminent nurseryman — the late Mr. Cunningham of 
Comely Bank — so far filled up one link of this order, by hybridising 
the Fhifllodoce (Menziesiu) earulea with the Rhodothamnus chamce- 
cistus , and producing therefrom the beautiful (so-called) Brian (hue 
erectus . But the parents were too far remote, and the progeny— 
a proper 111010 — is consequently barren. It is somewhat singular, 
that while the Jf. c<erulea will cross with the Rhodothamnus chama* 
cist us, the latter will not be crossed with it. It was the Mcnziesia 
that bore the seed from which the so-called Briauthus was raised. I 
speak from my own experience in this matter, having, before Mr. 
Cunningham's experiment was known, attempted unsuccessfully to 
cross the Rhodothamnus with the M. cirrulea , though 1 have since 
succeeded in ripening »eeds and raising plants from the cross inverted. 
These I sowed on 18th June, ISoO, and on 10th September four 
young plants had come through. 

“ To those who would attempt the hybridising or cross-breeding 
of plants, I will now offer some suggestions for their guidance. 

“ It is an essential element to success that the operator be pos- 
sessed of indomitable patience , watchfulness , and perseverance . Hav- 
ing determined on the subjects mi which he is to operate, if the plants 
are in the open ground , he will have them put info pots, and removed 
under glass, so as to escape the accidents of variable temperature— 
of wind, rain, and dust, and above all, of insects. A greenhouse 
fully exposed to the sun is best adapted for the purpose, at least as 
regards hardy aud proper greenhouse* plants. 

‘‘Having got them housed, secure a vomer where they are least 
likely to be visited bv bees or other insects. The plants which are 
to yield the pollen, and the plants which are to bear tin* seed, should 
be both kept in the same temperature ; but where this cannot be 
managed, pollen from an outside plant, in genial summer weather, 
may be used, provided it can be got ; for tberts is a class of insects 
which live exclusively 011 pollen, and devour it so fast after the pollen 
vessels open, that, unless the plant is under a hand-glass (wmch 1 
would recommend), it is scarcely possible to got any pollen for the 
required purpose. To secure against chances of this nature, a sprig 
w ith opening bloom may be taken and kept in a phial and water inside, 
where it will get sufficient sun to ripen the pollen. But here, too, 
insects must be watched, and destroyed if they intrude. An insect 
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like, but smaller, than the common hive bee, which flits about by fits 
and starts, on expanded wings, after the manner of the dragon-fly, 
is the greatest pest, and seems to feed exclusively on pollen. The 
hive bee, the humble bee, and wasp give the next greatest annoyance. 
All these may be excluded by netting fixed over apertures from 
open sashes or the like. Too much care cannot be bestowed on ex- 
cluding these intruders, whose single touch, in many cases, might 
neutralise the intended result ; for the slightest application of pollen 
native to the parent plant is said by physiologists to supersede 
all foreign agency, unless, perhaps, in the crossing of mere varieties ; 
and tho truth ot this observation consists with my own experience. 
Without due precaution now, the labour, anxiety, and watchfulness 
of years may issue in vexation and disappointment. 

“ As a further precaution still, and to prevent self-fertilisation, 
divest the blooms to be operated on not only of their anthers, but 
also of their corollas. Kemove also all contiguous blooms upon the 
plant, lest the syringe, incautiously directed, or some sudden draft of 
air, convev the native pollen, and anticipate the intended operation. 
The corolla appears to t>e the means by which insects are attracted ; 
and though, when it is removed, the honey on which they feed is 
still present, they seem puzzled or indifferent about collecting it; or 
if, haply, they should alight on the dismantled flower (which I never 
have detected), the stigma is in most cases safe from their contact. 

‘•It will be soino days— probably a week or more, if the weather 
be not sunny — ere the stigma is in a fit condition for fertilisation. 
This is indicated in many families, such as ericacetr , rosace#, scrophu- 
larinea, aurantiacecs , etc., by a > iscous exhudation in the sutures 
(where these exist) of the stigma, but generally covering the entire 
surface of that organ. In this condition the stigma may remain 
many days, during which fertilisation may be performed ; and this 
period will bo longer or shorter as tho weather is sunny, or damp, or 
overcast. 

“ In certain families, such as the Malvacac, Geraniace # , etc., 
where the stigma divides itself into feathery parts, and where the 
viscous process is either absent or inappreciable by the eye, the sepa- 
ration of these parts, the bursting of tne pollen, the maturity of the 
stigma, and all which a little experience will detect, indicate the pro- 
per time for the operation, sunny or cloudy weather always affecting 
the duration of the period during which it may be successfully 
performed. 

“ As to the proper time and season best adapted for such experi- 
ments, a treatise might be written ; but here a few remarks must 
suffice. 

“ As for the season of the year , from early spring to midsummer I 
would account the best period ; but, as I have just observed, I regard 
ail cold, damp, cloudy, and ungenial weather as unfavourable. On 
the other band, when tho weather is genial, n ot so much from sun 
heat as at times occurs from tho atmosphere being moderately charged 
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with electricity, when tkerejjis an elasticity, so to speak, in the balmy 
air, and all nature seems joyous and instinct with life, this, of all 
others, is the season which the hybridist should improve, and above 
all if he attempt muling. 

“ The hybridist should be provided with a pocket lens, a pair of 
wire pincers, and various coloured silk threads . 

“ With th elens he will observe the maturity of the pollen and tho 
condition of the stigma , whether the former has attained its powdery, 
and the latter (if such is its nature) its viscous condition. If he find 
both the pollen and the stigma in a fit state, he will, with the pincers, 
apply an anther with ripened pollen, and by the gentlest touch dis- 
tribute it very thinly over the the summit oi‘ the stigma. The opera- 
tion performed, he will mark it by tying round the flower-stalk a bit 
of that particular coloured silk thread which he wishes to indicate 
the particular plant which bore the pollen, and at same time tie 
a bit of the same silk round the stem of* the latter, w hick will serve 
till recorded in a note-book, which should be kept by every one 
trying experiments on a large scale. 

“ It would be out of place here to give even a general outline of 
the parts of flowers, to show how these differ the one from the other 
in various tribes of plants. The experimenter, if he is not a botanist, 
and even though he is partially acquainted with the science, must, 
from books and observations, make himself familiar with the various 
organs, male and female, of each separate family of plants on which 
he means to work, otherwise he will be often puzzled where to find 
them, or even to distinguish the one from the other. 

“ As for the time of the day, it may be done almost any hour from 
9 a.m. till 4 o’clock p.m„ and with equal success. My other avoca- 
tions have often limited me to earlier and later hours; but I would 
suggest from ten till two o’clock as the best time of day, always pre- 
ferring fair, genial, and sunny, to chill, damp, or cloudy days. 

“ On recurring to my note-book for 1850, 1 find a very favourable 
state of atmosphere occurred in the beginning of March of that year, 
when I crossed the Rhyllodocc ( Menziesia ) cwrulca with the Rhodo - 
thamnus ( Rhododendron ) cham&cistus, sowed on 18th June that year, 
as above noticed. At this time, too, I succeeded in crossing the 
above Rhodothamnus w ith a large-leaved white-flowered Nepal species 
of Rhododendron, the blooms of which w r erc two inches across tho 
limb. But though I ripened that season three or four pods of this 
last cross, each pod of seed beautifully ripened, all of which 1 sowed, 
I cannot assert that any one seed vegetated ; and though it is now 
nearly three years since the seeds were sown, I still preserve the 
seed-pot. And I may remark here, from my own experience, that 
two years is not too soon to despair of vegetation even of seeds from 
abroad, on which, of course, no cross had keen effected. * 

“Pew seasons have occurred so favourable for tho hybridist as 
the short interval in the beginning of March, 1850, above alluded to. 
Singularly enough, liappening to visit Lord Bosslyn's gardens at 
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Dysarfc House, on the 1st of June that year, with the late Professor 
Dunbar, Mr. M‘Intosh (the author), and Mr. Sprott, I observed the 
above Rhodothamnus marked as crossed. I found it had been crossed 
at the bove period, and with Rhododendron arbor eum ! The seed- 
pods were then fully swollen, and approaching maturity ; but I 
nave not heard that anything has come of them. 

“ It is quite unnecessary to offer any directions as to the results 
to be effected. If it is desired to reproduce the larger, finer formed, 
or higher coloured bloom of a plant having a tall, straggling, 
or too robust a growth, or having too large or too coarse foliage, in 
a plant without these drawbacks, I need not suggest to select, in 
another species of the same family, a plant of an opposite character 
and properties — say of dwarf compact growth, handsome foliage, and 
free flowering habit ; and if such can be obtained, work with it, 
making the latter the seed-bearer. Or, if it be desirable to impart 
the fragrance of a less handsome kind to another more handsome, I 
would make the cross upon the latter. 1 cannot speak with certainty 
from my own experiments how- far perfume may be so communicated ; 
but I have some things far advanced to maturity to test it ; and I 
entertain the hope that fragrance may not only be so imparted, but 
even heightened, varied, and improved. Or if it be desired to trans- 
fer all, or any valuable property or quality, from a tender exotic 
species to a native or hardy kind, work upon the latter; for so far as 
constitution goes, 1 agree with those who hold that the female over- 
rules in this particular. 1 w ould offer this caution to those who 
wish to preserve the purity of certain flowers for exhibition, especi- 
ally those having white grounds, not to cross such with high-coloured 
sorts. I once spoiled a pure white bloomed Calceolaria for exhibition 
by crossing it with a crimson sort ; all the blooms on those branches 
where the operation had been performed, being stained red, and not 
the few flowers merely on which the cross was effected. 

“ In this note, already too long, I cannot further illustrate my 
remarks, by recorded experiments in the various tribes upon whicn 
I have tried my hand ; but 1 cannot leave the subject without in- 
culcating. in the strongest manner, the observance of the rules I 
have hud down to prevent vexatious disappointments. If any 
doubts arise about the cross being genuine or effectually secured, 
let not the seeds be sown. Three, four, five, and even six years, 
must oftentimes elapse with trees and shrubby things ere the re- 
sult can be judged of ; and if eventually it prove a failure, or 
even doubtful, it is worse than labour lost, inasmuch as it may 
mislead. If there is no great departure from the female parent, 
the issue is to he mistrusted. It is singular, if well accomplished, 
how much of both parents is blended in the progeny. Gentlemen 
eminent as physiologists have read nature's laws in these matters a 
little differently from what my own humble experience has taught me, 
and assigned to the progeny the constitution and general aspect 
of the one parent, while they gave the inflorescence and fruit to 

a 
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the other . I have crossed and inverted the cross, and can venture 
to give no evidence on the point, except, perhaps, as to constitu - 
tion, to which the seed- bearer, I think, contributes most. A well- 
managed hybrid should and will blend both parents into a distinct 
intermediate, insomuch so as to produce often what might pass for a 
new species. If the leaning be to one more than another, it is 
probably to the female, though this will not always be the case. 

“ Again, it is asserted that a proper hybrid — i. e, } one species 
which is crossed with another species, which is separate and distinct 
from it — w ill produce no fertile seeds. This does not accord with my 
observations. Dr. Lindley has remarked very justly (‘ Theory of 
Horticulture, 1 p 69), ‘ But facts prove that undoubted hybrids may be 
fertile.* My hybrid, Veronica Balfouriana (an intermediate between 
V. saxatilis and V. fruticulosa), seeds, I would say, more abundantly 
than either parent ; and the progeny from its self-sown seeds I find 
to be of various shades of blue, violet, and red, rising in my garden, 
some having actually larger, liner, and higher-coloured blooms than 
the parent bearing tlie seed ; and l ain familiar with the same result 
in other things. Yet 1 am far from asserting fertility in the produce 
between tw o members of allied but distinct genera — such, for example, 
as in the Brianthus , which I have found to be unproductive, whether 
employed as the male or female parent. As above conjectured, its 
parents were far too remote in nature’s own arrangement. The 
hybridist has a field before him ever suggestive of new* inodes of act- 
ing. He may try, as I have done, what may be effected under various 
tinted glass. My persuasion is, that I effected from a pale yellow a 
pure trfoVe-grounded Calceolaria, by placing the plants under blue- 
shaded glass, by which the sun s rays w r ere much subdued, lie may 
also apply chemical solutions to plants with ripening seeds. Nature, 
in producing, as it sometimes does, plants with blooms of colours 
opposite to those of the parent, must be governed by some law'. Why 
may not this law be found out P For example, under what influences 
waa the first white Fuchsia , the F. Venus Victrix , produced, the 

S urest yet of all the race, and the source from which all the whites 
ave been derived P 

“ While I have necessarily confined the above remarks to things 
proper to the flower-garden, a wide and still more important field 
lies beyond. The late lamented Mr. Knight of Downtown did much 
in this way to improve our garden fruits and other esculents, and 
with a success that none else — ho far as I am aware — has since 
attained. Why should not these efforts bo extended to the improve- 
ment of agricultural as well as horticultural productions. Wny not 
carry them int o field and forest , to the creation of new, more useful, 
and more elegant forms P Nature is boundless, and its objects are 
endless, and this subject, of all others connected with plants, the 
most engrossing and exciting. Iiieh results await the intelligent ex- 
perimenter ; but I would advise none to embark in the pursuit who 
nas not sufficient leisure to devote to it, and, as I said before, who is 
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not possessed of indomitable patience, watchfulness, and persever- 
ance, with a fixed determination not to be fretted or discouraged by 
frequent failures." 


GLEANINGS AMONGST THE HARDY PERENNIAL 

PLANTS. 

B X CLIO. 

{Continued from page 38.) 

J&JklLLY and rocky places in the south of Prance produce 
ififl Catananche ccerulea ; it has numerous long, pale lilac petals, 
W ^ indented at the points ; the centre of the flower is an indigo 
black ; it is most productive of flowers and seeds when allowed to 
remain long undisturbed. Genkta tribuetra is a free-blooming, 
trailing plant, with small leaves and clustered, yellow, pea-shaped 
flowers, produced in profusion ; it is a native of Corsica. To Prance 
we owe Ononu fruticosa ; its pink and white pea-shaped blossoms, 
are most abundant when the plant grows in dry and sandy localities. 
Ononis natrix is described by Miller as being very hardy ; its flowers 
are pea-shaped and yellow in colour, shaded with pale brown 
and orange ; the leaves are very delicate, reminding me of sweet- 
briar in their shape; it is increased by seeds and cuttings, and 
grows wild in Spain and the south of Prance. Ononis rotundi - 
folia expands from May to July, its pink blossoms striped with 
white ; its leaves are three on each stalk, elegantly indented ; it is 
found at the foot of the Alps and in other parts of Europe. 

In Virginia grows wild the showy (Enothera fructicosa ; although 
its flowers open in the evening they remain in beauty most of the next 
day ; they are large and of a rich yellow ; the stalk is of a madder colour, 
the lea\es, veined underneath with the same tint, are lanceolate and 
indented ; the buds are richly shaded with deep orange or vermilion. 
North America produces (Enotliera purnila , which seldom exceeds a 
foot in height ; from its many stems it sends forth, from April to 
J uly , its small bright yellow blossoms, which open in the morning as 
well as the evening. In July and August the curiously shaped, 
light purple blossoms of Prunella grandiflora greet the eye ; it is 
found on the Alps grow ing with the laciniata , a kindred species with 
yellow' flowers. Convolvulus Althxoides succeeds well in my neigh- 
bour’s garden, expanding its lovely pink flowers in summer ; the 
great variableness of its delicate silky leaves renders it a remarkable 

1 )lant ; it was found on the mountains south-east of Naples, in the 
[ale of Capri and adjacent islands and continent, forming a beautiful 
ornament to the shrubs it entwines ; it has also been observed in 
Spain and Portugal. 

The little bluish-white, four- pet ailed blossom® of Kenstoma 
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c&rulea expand in summer and autumn ; its root and lower leaves 
resemble the daisy, from which rise many short delicate flower- 
stalks ; it is quite a little pet plant, coming to us from Virginia, and 
likes moisture. Astragalus Monspessulanus is entitled to favourable 
notice from its clustered pink blossoms, streaked with white, its 
orange scarlet cups and long Acacia-like leaves ; it grows in dry 
places about Montpellier, ana is displayed to the greatest advantage 
when its stems depend from rockwork ; its beauty is seen early m 
June. 

Erodium Bomanum , said by Linnseus to have been found growing 
in the streets of Home, shows its pink flowers in April, which con- 
tinue during most of the summer, and produce seeds in abundance ; 
they are very curious from their screw-like form. Primula longi - 
folia was received from Prance, showing early in May its shaded 
pink blossoms, with yellow and white eye; it requires shelter from 
the ravs of a very hot sun, succeeding best on rockwork. The deli- 
cate Lychnis Alpina exhibits in May from a thick tuft of foliage, 
numerous stems, four to six inches high, crow ned with flow r ers, large 
for the size of the plant, a bright red colour. Salvia Indica, 
grows to the height of four or five feet ; its leaves are large ; in 
June and July the blossoms appear, their upper petals are purple, 
reminding me in shape of a hooded chaise ; the lower ones are 
yellow and white with rich brown spots ; the plant is in consequence 
beautiful and curious. The bold magnificent yellow flowers of 
Centaurea aurea appear in August and September ; it is found w'ild 
in the south of Europe. Prom South Carolina we have derived 
the magnificent flowered Campanula persieijolia ; in moist rich soil 
it attains three or four feet in height, producing its large purple 
blossoms iu August and September. The Swiss and Piedmontese 
mountains are the native localities of Agrostemma flos jovis ; its 
bright red flowers, with pale yellow eye expand in clusters in Juno 
and July ; and its leaves and stalks are covered with a white woolly 
substance. In Virginia the pretty little creeping Phlox suhulata 
grows wild; its blossoms put forth in May, and are pale purple, 
with a dark bright purple eye ; it should be renewed frequently bv 
cuttings. Alyssum montanum is a small procumbent plant, with 
pale green leaves ; about the end of April we welcome the w T ell- 
known sight of its profusion of very small brilliant yellow flowers, 
covering the points of its branches ; it may be increased by cuttings ; 
the mountainous parts of Switzerland and Austria are its native 
localities. 


Gband National Bose Show.— It has been proposed to bold a grand National 
Exhibition of Roses, open to all cultivators m their respective classes, iu London, on 
the 1st of July. Subscriptions arc being made in aid of this object, a list of which 
will shortly be published. Those who desire to aid in this truly noble undertaking may 
communicate with the Rev. S, R* Hole, Cannton Manor, Newark, Notts. 
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GYNERIUM ARGENTEUM. 

THE PAMPAS GBASS. 

( See Plate.) 

I N consequence of the large amount of interest that has been 
excited by this gigantic ornamental grass, we have published 
a figure of it, taken from a fine specimen plant that is growing 
in the shrubbery of one of our subscribers in Hampshire. The 
dimensions of the plant, taken last season, were as follows: — Five 
feet through, and sixteen feet high; the flowering-stems as thick 
as a finger, and six in number; the leaves measured from six to 
eight feet long, in a dense tuft, bending gracefully downwards, and 
waving in the breeze. The flowering-tufts were about eighteen 
inches long, very silvery and light in appearance. 

The Pampas Grass was first made known to botanists by the 
unfortunate Sello, who discovered it in the year 1820, in the environs 
of Monte Video. Its introduction to this country dates but a few 
years back, and was effected through the director of the Botanic 
Gardens of Glasnevin, Mr. Moore. For the decoration of gardens, 
the shrubbery, and rockwork, it is one of the most useful plants 
that have been introduced for some time. In appearance and height 
it rivals the Bamboo, and we can imagine few things that look 
better by the side of a piece of water, backed by clumps of dark 
evergreens, Portugal Laurels, etc. Gynerium argentewn covers vast 
plains, the resort of immense herds of the Quagga and Wild Horse, 
in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres and the northern parts of 
Patagonia. 


PROGRESS OF THE CARNATION AND PICOTEE, WITH 
REMARKS ON THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

( Continued frontpage 29.) 

Wk§k R. HOGG, in his treatise, recommends the compost to be 
|H made up as follow's : — “ Take three barrows of lime, one and 
a half ditto of garden-mould, ten ditto of horse-dung, one ditto 
of coarse sand ; lot these be mixed and thrown together in a heap or 
ridge, and turned two or three times in the winter, particularly in 
frosty weather, that it may be thoroughly incorporated. On a dry 
day, towards the end of November, I take a barrow of fresh lime, 
which, as soon as it is slacked, I strew over it while hot, in turning 
the heap ; this accelerates the rotting of the fibrous parts of the 
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loam, lightens the soil, and destroys the grubs, worms, and slugs. 
Lime is too well known as a manure to say anything further in its 
praise here. If there have been much rain during the winter, so 
that the strength of the compost is reduced, and the salts washed 
from it, I take about seven pounds of damaged salt and add it to the 
compost, either dissolved in water or strewed over by the hand. 
This, from an experience of three years, I have found to be attended 
with the most beneficial effect upon the future health and vigour of 
the plants. During very heavy rains, many florists cover their 
composts with tarpauling or douole mats, to prevent the nutritious 

I articles from being washed out ; this is also an excellent precaution. 

f any objection be started that the quantity of dung is too great in 
proportion to that of the loam, I answer, that such an objection 
might be well founded, if the compost were to be used immediately 
on its being mixed together ; but as it has to lie six months before 
it is used, I am decidedly of opinion that the quantity is not more 
than is necessary, in order to ensure a luxuriant growth and a gene- 
rous bloom.” For flowers that are apt to sport, he lowers the com- 
post, and uses, instead of the above, “ three barrows of sound staple 
loam, two ditto old rotten cow -dung, one ditto horse-dung, a half 
ditto sand, a half ditto lime-rubbish or old plaster, to be prepared 
and well incorporated as before.” He recommends the same com- 
post as for yellow Picotees. 

Our own opinion is, that nothing is so well adapted for the Car- 
nation and Picotee to grow in than good loam, formed by cutting 
turves from a loamy pasture, three inches thick, piled up in a heap, 
and allowed to rot together for a year. At the end of the year, these 
should be cut down perpendicularly in thin slices, and thrown in a 
heap to rot together again. During this, the worms and grubs, and 
especially wire- worms, should be picked out; for it is frequently 
the case that the soil best adapted to the Carnation contains its 
greatest enemy. Before being used, the soil should be passed through 
a coarse sieve or screen, and the fibre rubbed through with the soil. 
The soil in which the plants are bloomed, and that in which they 
are kept in small pots should be different ; for in the latter they are 
not required to make much progress, and the less they are excited 
in autumn and winter the better, provided they make steady progress 
and preserve their health. This can only be scoured by abstaining 
from the use of stable dung, using pure loam, and such decayed vege- 
table matter as is afforded by the grass naturally growing in the loam 
when the turves are cut. Neither should the loam be too adhesive, 
but sufficiently porous to allow the water to percolate freely; should 
it not be so naturally, a little sand may be used to lighten it. In 
preparing soil for blooming the plants in, the loam may have a 
little well-rotted cow-dung added (say one-fifth), or horse-dung, 
in still smaller quantity, where the former manure is not at hand. 

The pots for wintering the plants in may be large sixties or 
forty-eights, and for blooming them, twelves or sixteens. The grower 
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being provided with these and the compost as recommended, may 
commence their cultivation with every prospect of good success, by 
attending to the rules hereafter to be laid down in the proposed 
treatment for every month in the year, which we shall simplify as 
much as possible, merely observing that, in all operations directed, 
the grower should be more or less guided by the state of the weather 
at the time, with respect to its being seasonable or otherwise. 

{To be continued .) 


WAliD’S CASES. 

BY FLORISTA. 

* NHABITANTS of towns and smoky cities, and those who 
possess but limited gardens, or perhaps no gardens at all, but who 
love plants and flowers, will find the highest gratification in cul- 
tivating a few humble plants in these miniature greenhouses or cases. 
There are few ornaments for a room that can compete with them in 
the eyes of all lovers of nature, and to others they have a pleasing 
effect. Ferns , Jjycnpods , Fly-traps, Cactuses , etc., are here grown in 
the greatest luxuriance, and, as to trouble, they require very little 
attention. The ladies (who are among our most devoted gardeners) 
are extremely in favour of them, and, where they are generally to be 
found, in the drawing-room, have their management entirely under 
their control. Having had several under my care ever since they 
were first found out, I feel myself competent to give some instruction 
as to their management, and have therefore drawn up the following 
remarks: — 

Wardian Cases may be introduced into the drawing-room with a 
very pleasing effect, and should be placed near a window. It is quite 
unnecessary to have them air-tight, as was at first supposed. The 
case should be so constructed as to allow of the glass being entirely 
removed, it should also have a door at the side to allow the hand to 
be introduced when necessary, or to be put open when dew is observed 
to settle on the interior surface of the glass. They may be made of 
any size and design to suit the taste ; the interior may be laid out 
with miniature rockw’ork, and the plants inserted in it will produce 
a most pleasing effect. 

Although in numerous instances no provision is made for the 
draining aw f av of superfluous water after the occasional necessary 
irrigation, it will be found highly conducive to the free growth ana 
vigour of the inmates to favour them in this really essential par- 
ticular, The best drainage which can be used will be found to be 
sandstone and charcoal, nroken into pieces about the size of a 
marble. These substances absorb and retain for a long period the 
superfluous moisture, and the roots of the plants, of almost every 
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description, delight in twisting about them, and gathering support 
from them. The trough, or case, in which the plants are inserted, 
should be half-filled with this drainage ; over the drainage lay a thin 
stratum of turfy peat and moss ; then a compost of fibrous peat and 
well-decomposed leaf-mould, w ith about one-quarter of silver or river 
sand, mixed with small broken sandstone well mixed. This will be 
found a good soil for almost any plant that will flourish in a Ward’* 
case. 

If desired, small rustic pots may be suspended from the top, 
containing some of the neater growing Lycopods, or when Cacti are 
desired to be grow n in them, they may be placed in the like situa- 
tion. We do not, however, recommend the admixture of the latter 
tribe with Ferns and Lycopods, as a much better effect is produced 
when grown separately; indeed, if the expense is no object, a sepa- 
rate case may be devoted to the growth of Cactuses and Ferns. The 
difficulty with possessors of these cases is very often the desire of 
growing everything in them, hence we frequently find the most per- 
fect incongruity in the arrangement of them ; plants of larger and 
more vigorous growth obscuring and overrunning those of more 
humble and fragile habit. This should by all means be avoided. 
The amount of gratification to be derived from this mode of culti- 
vating plants will be commensurate with the degree of success 
realized ; therefore, in the construction of the case, regard must be 
had to the habits of the plants it is desired to grow. If it is intended 
to have a collection of small plants such as the delicate Ferns, small 
Mosses, etc., a small glass case, ten inches high, with a fiat glass top, 
will be found sufficient for the purpose. 

Among others, the following most attractive plants which will 
grow well in these cases. Those which may be grown in small cases 
are marked with an asterisk : — 

FEBN8. 

♦Allosaurus Crispus, a very ele- green above, white beneath, 
gant little Fern, with parsley- three inches, 
like fronds, growing about four Poly podium vulgare, var. Cam- 
inches high. bncum, a broad-leaved, hand- 

♦Polypodium dryoptcris, bright some variety, growing eight 
green and dclicato fronds, inches high, 

growing six inches in height. # Cistopteris fragilis, very delicate, 
♦Adiantum Capillus Veneris, a eignt inches high. 

very elegant and distinct spe- Athyrium filex foemina, very ele- 
cies ; height, six inches. > gant, two feet high. 

Scolopendrum vulgare, var. cris- * var. ra- 

pum, very distinct in appear- mosa, a very distinct and beau- 
ance, fronds narrow, eight tiful curled variety of the pre- 
inches to one foot. j ceding, growing six incheshigh. 

♦Grammitia ceterach, fronds dark ( *Asplenium marinum, glossy, 
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dense foliage, six to eight 
inches. 

Asplenium trichomanes, narrow 
fronds and black stalks ; height 
six inches. I 

— adiantum nigrum, I 

narrow fronds, six inches to 
one foot. 

Blechnum spicant, elegant and 
distinct, eight to ten inches. 
•Asplenium viride, bright green, 
very pretty, four inches. 
•Ilymenophvflum Tunbridgiense 
and H. Wilsoni, dense moss- 
like Ferns, three to four inches. 


Lastrea oreopteris, a sweet- 
scented Fern, growing two feet 
high. 

rigida, very elegant lance- 
shaped fronds, eighteen inches. 

Aspidium lonchitis, very rigid 
glossy fronds, one foot. 

angulare, very pretty 

and graceful, two to three 
feet. 

•Asplenium ruta-muraria, rue- 
leaved, pretty, three inches. 

• septentrionale, neat, 

three inches. 


LYCOPODIUMS AND MOSSES. 

L. stoloniferum. I • L. clavatum. 

— dentieulatuui. J • — selaginoides. 

— purpureum. I * — selago. 

— alpinum. * Drosera rotundifolia . 

Various species of JEchinocactus , Mammillaria, Epiphyllum , Aloe, 
Cereua , Staphelia , Oypripcdium , Sarracenia, Dioncea muxciptila, etc. 


ON TI1E CULTUEE OF GESNEEIA ZEBEINA. 

BY MB. J. PLAKT. 

A F the many ornamental plants adapted for the conservatory or 
att drawing room, this is one that may rank with the best ; pos- 
sessing beautiful flowers and striking foliage, few make more 
conspicuous objects. As the month of February is the time for start- 
ing the plants, 1 presume to lay before your readers the course of 
treatment practised by myself in the hope of its being approved, and 
believing it to be the duty of all who are interested in the progress 
of gardening to contribute their mite to the common stock of know- 
ledge. 

When the plants are to be re-started into growth at this season, I 
shake the scaly tubers out of the pots in which they have passed the 
winter, and insert them in shallow pans with a little fine soil round 
them and open drainage. I then transfer them to a moist heat, 
ranging about 65 degrees by day. As soon as they have made 
shoots three inches in length I pot them oft' into large-sized, or six- 
inch pots, four in a pot, with compost made of fibrous peat and 
turfy loam, equal parts, with sand and rotten cow-dung in small 
portions, the whole being lumpy, so as to permit a free passage of 
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water, which ib of the greatest consequence to the Geaneria : a good 
double handful of crocks at the bottom of the pots must not be for- 
gotten, as helping to the same desirable end. When potted I again 
place them in heat. If bottom heat can be given them they will 
make roots fast, and soon fill the pots. I examine the state of the 
roots from time to time, lifting the ball with care, and as soon as I 
find the pots well filled with them, I give them a final shift into their 
blooming pots, which are ten-inch ones. They are next neatly tied 
out, and removed to a gentle moist heat, where they prosper very 
well, and come into bloom in September and October. For a succes- 
sion, plants started in March and April make a grand display in a 
stove or warm conservatory through the winter. An occasional use 
of the syringe is of great service to keep the foliage clean and plants 
healthy. 

By this means I have always fine specimens decorated with rich 
trusses of bloom, and leaves of gigantic size, resembling green velvet 
embroidered with black, at a time when flowers are so greatly 
needed. 


ON TRAINING AND STANDARD HONEYSUCKLES. 

BY CLEItlCVS. 

P OSSESSED of such delightful fragrance and elegant climbing 
habit, this plqnt is universally admired. In most parts of 
England, too, the wild Woodbine is found profusely adorning 
the hedges by road-sides and along retired lanes, w here, during a 
large part of the summer, it enlhcns the wayfarer by its loveliness, 
and regales him, especially in the evening of the day, with its grate* 
ful odour. 

Possessed of such sterling charms, therefore, it deserves to be 
cultivated in the gardens of all, and in every variety of form which its 
nature will allow. As it is exceedingly accommodating with regard 
to treatment, it seems much to bo regretted that, in most instances, 
it is merely grown in those artificial circumstances where a wall or a 
trellis, or something equally formal, is afforded for training it over. 
Supported by a pole, so as to compose a pillar, it is hardly ever to be 
witnessed ; pruned into a dw arf bush, and thus making a fine border 
shrub, it is still seldomer seen ; trailing over rockwork or a rocky 
bank, I have never yet observed it ; nor have I ever noticed it 
planted thickly as a bush, and forming entangled beds, nor growing 
amongst Ivy, nor planted extensively to twine round the stems of 
trees in shrubberies, nor covering bushes of Hawthorn or similar 
plants in the ruder ports of pleasure-grounds or parks ; nor, in more 
than two or three places, pruned to a standard of four or five feet 
high, and developing a large halLdrooping head, which almost sweeps 
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the lawn on which the specimen stands. And yet, for each and all 
of these objects, it is peculiarly well adapted, while its treatment, 
according to these several plans, would in itself give a great and de- 
lightful variety to a flower-garden. A short sketch of all these 
methods may not be unacceptable. 

Generally speaking, Honeysuckles are not at all suitable for 
training on walls. They are chiefly twining plants, and require 
something to wind and cling around. The Etruscan and yellow- 
flowered kinds (Caprifolium etrmcum and with the ever- 

green sort (C. sempervirens ), are, however, tolerably fitted for cloth- 
ing low walls. But they will need much pruning in such situations, 
at first, to prevent the lower branches from becoming bare, and to 
induce them to throw out laterals freely. Por trellises, of various 
descriptions, Honeysuckles are much more appropriate. They can 
be trained over these so as to have almost a natural appearance, and 
whether the trellis be in the form of an espalier, or an arch over a 
walk, or a covering to an arbour, or any small erection, they will 
only need tying to it by some of the main branches, while the other 
shoots can be wreathed into the trellis. Here, as in the last-named 
case, much pruning will be wanted for a time, to get the plants into 
a good lateral and flower-bearing condition. A pretty diversity in 
training Honeysuckles thus might be obtained by the use of poles, 
with chains or ropes hanging in a deep curve between them, so as to 
compose festoons. By fastening two or three main stems along 
these chains or ropes, and pruning them to give an abundance of 
laterals, very elegant festoons might be formed in a few years. 

Supporting Honeysuckles by poles is much superior to the 
method of sustaining them by trellises, because more natural and 
better calculated to show the plants to advantage. Indeed, this is 
one of the best of all ways of managing them. The poles may 
be from six to ten feet high, and either single, or in threes joined 
together at the top, or in threes kept apart by cross-bars. Perhaps 
the single poles are the most beautiful. A specimen, planted at 
tbo base ot one of these, may be tied to it, or suffered to twine 
round it; and as it rises^ the leading shoots should now and then 
be stopped, in order to force them into a lateral growth ; for the 
main beauty of a thing of this sort consists in having the entire 
pole well clothed with branches and blossoms. If the former are 
obtained, the latter are nearly sure to follow. Pruned so as to 
make a dwarf border shrub, the Honeysuckle will add a very agreeable 
feature to a shrubbery border. It lias only to be efficiently cut down 
while young, and it will soon acquire the habit of making nothing 
but short blooming shoots ; or, should it occasionally send out a 
long rambling branch, such as it usually climbs with, this must be 
cut off at once, and its disposition to produce such shoots will in 
a very short time be checked. It can then be pruned every 
winter aa an ordinary shrub, taking care to remove straggling 
shoots in the summer when they appear. 
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For trailing amongst rockwork, or over a rocky slope, Honey- 
suckles are exceedingly good ornaments. They have a natural pro- 
pensity to trail ; and if the shoots are here and there plunged be- 
neath a small mass of rock, or merely buried in the soil for a few 
inches of their length, they will thereby gain fresh vigour, and will 
not too much conceal the bolder outlines of the rockery. Pruning 
will be as useful in this case as in the others that we have men- 
tioned ; for, by shortening the lateral shoots, they will be induced to 
grow in clusters, when the display of flowers will necessarily be more 
effective. 

Nothing would make a more beautiful bed or mass on a lawn, or 
in some retired part of a pleasure-garden, than a group of the late- 
flowering common Honeysuckle. It should be planted about 
eighteen inches or two feet apart, treated like a low shrub, as 
already described under that head, and, after the plants have gained 
some size and strength, a few of the more spreading shoots may be 
allowed to grow into the other plants, and thus an interwoven mass 
w ill speedily be created, w hich will simply require a little pruning 
and regulating each winter. 

What I mean by planting Honeysuckles amongst Ivy is, where 
Ivy is used for mantling a building, or a ruin, or rocks, or is per- 
mitted to overrun a small tree for the sake of picturesqueness, a few 
Honeysuckles, if trained up amidst it, would greatly improve and 
diversify its appearance. 

The practice of letting Honeysuckles mount the stems of trees 
in plantations is pursued already in some gardens. It deserves, 
how ever, to be more frequently followed. The trees chosen for the pur- 
pose should be principally round the outside of shrubberies, because 
the Honeysucklo will flourish best where it can get air and light. 
A small number of trees may always be abandoned to such an 
object, even should the Honeysuckle strangle them, which it will not 
inevitably do. With care to keep the plants from being blown away 
from their support, they will not demand other attention. 

Every one who has visited old forests, or forest -like woods, must 
have been pleased with the aspect of Honeysuckles growing over 
bushes of flawtbom, the common Sloe, etc., in such places. To 
obtain these features in the rougher portions of pleasure-grounds 
and parks is surely worth attempting; and this inay be done by 
using bushes of the Hawthorn as supports for the Honeysuckle. 
By planting the latter at the bottom of Hawthorn bushes that are 
three or four feet in height, it will, if left to itself, give a character 
of the most picturesque beauty in three or four years. 

There is only one other method of treating the Honeysuckle 
which I shall at present specify, and that is the plan of training it to 
a standard of from four to six feet high. This is a mode to which 1 
would afford some prominence, in connection with a very similar 
way of managing the common Ivy. As a companion plant to a 
standard Ivy, a standard Honeysuckle would be an extremely desir- 
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able object. They are both produced by the same means. Pruning 
to a single stem, and when this has gained the required height, stop- 
ping it, and producing a head of branches, is all the preparation 
needful ; and a trifling subsequent pruning will carry the plants for- 
ward without further trouble. To establish a Honeysuckle as a 
standard, it should have a stake to uphold the main stem ; and as it 
will be advisable to continue this after the head is formed, lest a 
strong current of wind should overset and break it, the stake should 
be an iron one, which will also contribute to neatness. The plant 
looks best on a lawn that is either flat or sloping, and the branches 
may, when the head is duly formed, be left almost to sweep the 
grass. If the plant be on a slope, the longest branches ought to be 
left on the lowest side, as this will create a greater elegance from 
the valley below. Perhaps the C. Periclyrnenum scrotinum , or the 
late-flowering variety of the Woodbine, is most to be preferred for a 
standard. There is little choice necessary, however, as most of the 
Caprifoliums would answer the design, and O. sempervirens would 
probably be especially beautiful. 


A FEW SELECT ANNUALS, ETC. 

T HE following new and select annuals, perennials, etc., are now 
being sent out by the various seedsmen, and comprise some 
very choice things : — 

Acroclinium roscum . — This annual is now becoming generally 
known, and is a great favourite with every one, its beautiful bright 
rose-coloured, everlasting flowers, make a fine contrast with the 
yellow' and white Jlelichrysums , Rhodanthe Manglesii , etc. It does 
well in a mixture of peat and loam ; if sown before April, a little 
protection is necessary. 

Chrysostemma tripteris . — A fine perennial, w ith large flowers re- 
sembling those of a Coreopsis, yellow', with a dark crimson-purple 
centre ; blooming freely from July to the end of October. 

ClarJcia pulchella marginata — Resembles C. pulchella in the 
ground colour, but is beautifully margined with white. Sown in 
patches alternately with pulchella ana pulchella alba 7 it produces 
a very pretty effect. 

Convolvulus tricolor ~sp\ end em , — A new variety raised by Mr. 
Burridge, of Colchester. Its flowers are considerably larger than 
those of the common C. mintr 7 and of a very rich purple, quite dis- 
tinct from that species. It is also a free bloomer, continuing in 
flower till late in autumn. 

Datura Wrightii . — A fine perennial from California, growing 
from four to five feet high. Its flowers are tubular, six inches long, 
aud four or five across the mouth, pure white, shading into bluah at 
the margin. It is nearly hardy, and may be treated as a half-hardy 
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annual, as it blooms from seed the first year. The roots, which are 
very fleshy, may be covered with a little litter in winter, or taken 
up and stored in a dry place, secure from frost. This plant should 
be grown in every garden. 

Dianthus Chine nsis nanus. — A delightful Indian Pink, growing 
very dwar£ not exceeding three or four inches, double, and of as 
many tints as the common variety. „ 

Dianthus Parsonii. — The flowers are of extra large size and very 
double, constituting it a very desirable plant, blooming from July^to 
October. 

Ivom<ea sinuata . — Although not so striking for its blossoms, 
whicn are white, the foliage is very distinct, being digitately and 
narrowly lobed; it requires a warm greenhouse, or a place in summer 
against a south wall. 

Lupinus hybrid us in sign is. — Very ornamental ; flowers in long 
spikes, of dark crimson purple colour. 

_ Lupinus nanus albus. — Affords a very pleasing contrast with the 
dwarf blue variety. 

Lupinus Menziesii. — This was noticed by us iu a recent number. 
Its blossoms are borne in very long spikes, clear yellow in colour, 
and of a distinct habit. It is a native of Oregon, and has been sent 
out by Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich. 

Lupinus pilosus albus. — A fine variety of the rose Lupine. One 
great recommendation is, that it preserves the* purity of the white 
to the last, unlike most other white varieties of this tribe, that 
change to blush or various shades of brown. It is a dwarf and com- 
pact plant, and looks well in a mass. 

Oxalis Tropaeoloides. — A very dwarf and interesting little plant, 
averaging about two inches high ; the steins are creeping, and root 
at every joint, so that it makes a very close compact mass, with neat 
bright yellow flowers ; requires protection in the winter. 

Pardanthus Sinensis. — Somewhat like an iris, the blossoms orange 
marbled with red, and very pretty. In winter a slight protection is 
desirable. 

Pharbitis hederacea supcrba.—Thia pretty dwarf climber is auite 
hardy, the flowers pure azure blue, with a wide margin of win to. 
This will become a great favourite. 

Phormium tenax i the New Zealand Flax plant is now known to 
be hardy in this country, although in some localities the young plants 
are all the better for a little protection. The flowers arc yellow, 
something like those of the Day Lily in appearance, but smaller, 
yellow ; the leaves are from six to eight feet long, and the flower- 
stem frequently nine feet high. It is worthy of a place wherever it 
can be grown. 

Phyyelius Capensis. — A new perennial from the Cape of Hone, 
very attractive, and of neat, compact habit. The blossoms are tubular 
and rather curved, nearly scarlet outside and yellow within. Its 
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height averages about two feet, and it has hitherto proved itself 
hardy. It likes a dry soil. 

Silene pseudo-atocion . — An early-blooming annual, not growing 
more than fifteen inches high, crowded with small bright rose- 
coloured blossoms ; a native of the northern parts of Africa, and in- 
troduced many years ago, but apparently lost, and now brought into 
notice again by Messrs. Backhouse, of York. 

Statiee Banduelli. — Is a biennial well worthy of cultivation, 
being one of the most attractive of this interesting tribe. The 
flowers are of a bright clear yellow ; it is considered at present to be 
half-hardy. 

Tropxolum Melvillei . — A cross between T. majus and the com- 
mon “ Canary flower,** T. peregrvnus , raised by Mr. Melville, 
gardener to the Earl of Roseberry, and sent out by Mr. Thompson, 
of Ipswich, who purchased it of the raiser. It is very w r ell worth 
growing for a trellis. Flowers yellowish orange striped with scarlet; 
the leaves are quite distinct, being deeply lobed. 

Tropaeolum Schultzci. — Is a variety from T. Lobbianum , and bears 
flowers of a bright scarlet, almost rivalling those of a scarlet Gera- 
nium. It grows well in poor soil, and is suitable for pots. A very 
desirable thing. 


REVIEW. 

The Culture of the Chrysanthemum as practised in the Temple 
Gardens , etc. By Samuel Bboome, F.H.S., Gardener to the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple. Crown 8vo, pp. 58. Sold at the 
Lodge, Inner Temple Gardens. Price 6<f. 

T HE CHRYSANTHEMUM has been Mr. Broome’s particulp 
study for many years — further, it has been his mainstay in 
making the retired and quiet grounds committed to his charge 
in the midst of our great metropolis what they have become, namely, 
a scene of almost unrivalled beauty and gaiety during the dullest 
season of the year ; for, as it fortunately happens, this flower is one 
that will do well in the smoke of cities and tovrns if properly 
managed. In proof of what may be effected with this favourite 
flow'er we need only point to the fact, that, to see the beautiful show 
iu the Temple Gardens, a vast number of visitors now' annually 
throng that generally quiet spot — a spot rendered classic by the 
memories of Johnson, Goldsmith, and other worthies who delighted 
to frequent it at a time when London was not w'hat it now is, but 
when the Temple was within almost a stone’s-throw of the country, 
and whose reins of fancy were never let loose to a scene of half the 
beauty that — thanks to Mr. Broome, may be there witnessed every 
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autumn. We are therefore glad to see this treatise on the culture 
ot his favourite flower, than whom no one is better able to write 
than the author. Of the little book itself we must say a few words : 
in the moderate compass of fifty-eight pages we have sound informa- 
tion on the culture of each particular class, and for particular pur- 
poses, as for the border, for exhibition, etc., and extensive lists of 
flowers properly classified. We are tempted to give the following 
extract on the Management of Large Flowered Chrysanthemums for 
Exhibition : — 


“ For this pnrposc cuttings should be taken in the beginning of November from the 
suckers, or from the lateral* of the flowering stems ; the latter, perhaps, arc preferable, 
as they are not likely to throw up suckers, And thereby expend that nourishment which 
Would otherwise go to the flower ; nor are they so apt to give blooms with large centres 
or * seedy eyes,’ as they are termed, as tho»e plants which arc grown from the suckers 
themselves. These should be rooted in small pots, and placed iu a cold frame for pro- 
tection through the winter ; shifted, as soon as the roots are fairly formed, into larger 
pots ; and kept on shifting from stage to stage until they are ultimately settled in their 
blooming pots, which should not be less than * number sixteen*, * and in the bottoms 
of which, to the depth of four or live iuches, should be put layers of broken potsherds 
or pounded oyster-shell* to insure good draiuage. i.’are should be taken not to allow the 
fibres to rise round the pots too much before shifting, as this very much injures the 
plants, and their progress will be material I) retarded if they are not repotted at the 
proper time; moreover, the fibres must be as little disarranged as possible in the 
operation. 

“ In April and May a south aspect is desirable for the plants, but from the middle 
of June to the middle of August they should be removed to a shad} spot, where they 
will only get the morning sun until eleven. Manure-water of a weak and cooliug 
natnre should be used in the former mouths, hut its strength should be afterwards in- 
creased until the flower bud begins to give indication., of colour ; iu no ease, however, 
should it be given until the plant has been previously well soaked with plain water. 
'When the crown divides itself, take oil' all laterals; and, when the flower buds are well 
grown, disbud or cut out all but the brightest and most shining, leaving but one to each 
stem. Should any of the blooms on break iug show an eye, it is a sign that the plant 
has been overdone with kindness. If the early blooms are too soon for the late ones, 
they may be retarded for a week or nine days, ami their back petals be preserved from 
decay, by gathering them into a ball and t)iug them up with some wadding, and tbcu 
putting them iuto a bag made up like a sugar paper. Another plan is to pass the 
bloom through a flower- pot, of which the bottom has been previously chipped out, and 
to cover it with a piece of glass. This has the effect of not only preserving the bark 
petals, but of bringing the centre ones up to the light. In fact, it will make an in- 
curved flower of a rcflrxed oue. 

“ No wet should be allowed to get to the blossoms after they have once burst j in- 
deed, the plants may, with propriety, be kept in a shed for about a week, and treated 
tint sparingly with water until the day before the flowers are cut for show.” 

At page 48, we have an account of such plants as will grow well 
in the smoke of London and large towns, which is well worth being 
transcribed : — 

“ Although so many thousand Chrysanthemums are grown in the Temple Gardens 
annually for autumnal flowering, still they arc not entirely devoted to the culture of 
this plant ; there is a very fair display throughout the year of other hardy flowers which 
will thrive in London smoke, and may he grown with success in most of the squares 
and small gardens in large cities and towns. Asa winter flower, the Christmas Rose 
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(Mel l eb or us niger ) docs very well, Snowdrops too bloom very freely. — Next comes tbe 
Crocus of different colours ; that does remarkably well, and if planted in October, in 
beds or good-sized patches, will in March and April make quite a show, and forms a 
pleasing mixture with the common Primrose. But you must guard against the impu- 
dent town sparrows ; they are very destructive, and will pick off every flower as soon 
as it comes out. To prevent this, put in a few short sticks round the plants, and wind 
on the ton some worsted; this frightens them, as they think it is a trap. — In the 
middle of February, sow round the Crocuses a good quantity of Virginian Stock, purple 
aud white alternately ; the leaf of the Crocus shelters the young Stock from the frost 
and cold March winds, and, when the Crocus has done blooming, either cut the leaves 
off, or twist them round and give them a tie, to allow the Virginian Stock fair play. 
This comes in succession to the Crocus, and, when sown in large patches ojr beds, has a 
\ cry pretty effect — I generally plant a great quantity of the common Wallflower, 
choosing the darkest varieties. These flower a long time, and smell very sweet, but 
should be planted very deep, and require a great quantity of water, or they soon flag.— 
Tiu* Daffodil and Narcissus do ver\ well. — Next come the White Candytuft ( Iberit 
mperoirens ) and the Yellow AJyssum, which bloom at the same time. These I strike 
lrom cutting* in the summer, and keep in a cold frame all the winter. — Next come the 
Trist gerrnmnea and tin* Rocket. — Daisies and Heartsease do very well and flower a long 
time. 

The CalunWia docs exceedingly well, and flowers all the summer; cuttings of 
thoM -lumM \a pm ia a cold frame in October, and merely require the frost to be kept 
from Y<”i can put the cuttings in the bed under the frame or in pots, whichever 

may be m<» t cnnuuicut, and pit them off in the latter end of February into No. 60 
pot till they are established for turning out in the summer. W hen it is very hot, 
throw round the roots a little mulch or mould to keep their flowers from drooping. — 
Intermediate Stork" do w ry well, and flower all the summer. Then sow them in Sep- 
tember, under a haml-ala^s. When old enough, prick out three or four plants in No. 
48 pot* m a compact of loam and a little rotten duiig, taking care they do not get too 
mu •!» wet. In V \ ember put them in cold frames for the winter, never watering ex- 
» . pt thev tin ; ; ami plant out in February, as they will bear a little frost. 

'* Searki i» minimi" do very well. These I keep through the winter, some in cold 
.u ii‘ ", otlur-* in a lwu-c j but thev must all be kept very dry, or they will damp off. 
lo make sure o', m\ stock from year to year, I plunge them all in the ground iu pots, 
whirl* clmk" t hi ir growth, and e.ui"C" them to throw more bloom; aud by cutting 
them m w 1 1 aU > keep the old plants for another year. As I have not the conveni- 
ence t<. In > m.iu,\ cutting* through the winter, 1 put iu a few every year to keep up 
my stock, wliHi 1 take off in August to get well rooted, and to stand through the 
w’int< v . — The A jeraitm Mexican urn does very well. 1 put in cuttings iu October, 
which I manage to keep through the winter. You may also put in cuttings of this in 
tin spring, which will flower very early. — Verbenas flower very well all the summer, 
but are difficult to keep through the winter, as they damp off. — The dark Clove Carnation 
is ven hardy, ami flowers beaut ifulh . These 1 propagate by hundreds iu the autumn; 
putting some iu cold frames, and letting others remain out of doors ; “but to these the 
sparrows are ven destructive, serving them like the Crocuses. The Sweet William, 
Lupin us pohjphgUus , Scabiosa, Antirrhinum, Polyanthus, Foxglove, and Lily of the 
\ alley do remarkably well. — The Fuchsia, if planted in a cold shady place in summer, 
flowers tolerably well, but must be attended to in watering, or the flower drops before 
opening. — The Mimulus is a famous town flower, but requires plenty of water. — Some 
of the lmrdy Phloxes do pretty well. — The double Rocket flowers freely, and if the first 
bloom is taken otf when faded, tbe plant will bloom again as freely as ever. I would 
recommend nearly all the common hardy auuuals, especially the Branching Larkspur, 
the Phlox Drummomlii , Lupinus nanus, Coreopsis, etc. 

Balsams will do very well if planted in rich mould, and abundantly supplied with 
water. Have nothing to do with tender annuals ; they are poor sickly -looking plants 
for town gardening. —The common Pinks do exceedingly well. — The Willow herb 
( Epihbium tn/gu At folium) is a very showy common flower, and will grow any where.— 
Mignonette doc- will. 
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soars on ni:w \nd select plants. 


a There are numbers of herbaceous plants that do very well, Mich as the Michael- 
mas Daisy {Aster), double Sunflower, Achillea lingulata, Dracocvphahm sped at urn, 
Sea Lavender (s tattce la if olid) —in fact all hardy plants of this class. — Hollyhocks 
make a tolerably good show, but are liable to damp off in the winter. — Dahlias do ex- 
ceedingly well if well supplied with water, and carefully thinned as they advance in 
size. They ought to be planted very early in the spring to get an early bloom. As 
they are not required in September, the Chrysanthemums taking their place, I generally 
cut them down in this month. You ought to he particular in your selections not to 
purchase hard-eyed ones, as the ground becomes so hot and dry at the close of summer 
that they never bloom fully out. Amongst the heat arc Beauty of the Grove, Richard 
Cobden, King of Yellows’ Mr. Glennv, Beeswing, Brilliant, Empress, Annie Salter, 
Beauty of Slough, Fearless, and other free bloomers. 

“ Respecting shrubs aud deciduous plants , few of these do am good. Thi Lilac 
blooms very scantily, but does well for a screen, as it shows a little green in summer. — 
The Aucuba japonic a answers in sheltered places.— The Box, Holly, and Privet thrive 
for two or three years. — Rhododendrons flower freely for a hfa*on, with plenty of 
water. — The Hibiscus Rose, or Althea frutex, ijrow s and flowers remarkably well. — 
The Daphne Alctereon does very well and flowers freely, both white and pink. — The 
Dwarf Roses, such as Rose tie Meaux, Cabbage, Provence, Maiden Blush, York and 
Lancaster, are now doing tolerablv well in these gardens, considering the imtiky atmos- 
phere they grow in. 1 tried some dwarf standards, and they more than answered my 
expectation, as, after planting them in good maiden loam and attending to their water- 
ing, some bloomed all the season Madame l^aflay, Jacques Lafitte, Mrs. Elliot, G£aul 
des B&t&illes, William Jesse, Due d'Aumalc, and several others, give great satisfaction; 
but of course they require attention in taking off the seed bud and in watering. It is 
something to have a Rose at all in this smoky town. — The Clematis does not do 
amiss. 

** As respects forest trees , nothing does so well a> the Oriental plane ; you mav 
train it to any habit you please by pruning, and the more confined it is the better it 
does. The Lime trees do very badly, but the Elm and Thorn tolerably well. The 
Lombardy Poplar is a capital tree for Loudon, lribh Ivv does very well where you 
want to cover a wall. 

“ I believe these nre all 1 ean recommend for town gardens at present ; still there 
are many things that I have not tried, and which may succeed, hut I can only enumerate 
what I have proved to answer.*' 

There remains nothing further for us to say, than that the treatise 
of Mr. Broome is the best that has yet issued from the press on this 
subject ; and is, moreover, well worthy the attention of every one 
who grows this popular flower. We heartily commend it. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

B ASYLIRIUM ACROTRTCHUM. Nat. Ord. Asparagine*. 
— The habit of this plant much resembles tlmi of a Yucca, 
with & solitary central stem that is sent up occasionally like 
a large head of Asparagus. During the past Hummer two species 
of this genus sent up their flower stalks at Kew, one of which, the 
present, elevated its long spike to the glass sashes of the succulent 
house. All the known species are natives of Mexico, where, along 
with Cactuses they present a curious appearance in the scenery of 
the mountainous districts of that remarkable country. (JBoL Maq. % 
50B0.) 
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19. jEschynantuus tbicolob. Nat. Ord. Ogrtandraceat . — A 
very handsome species from Borneo. The flowers are rather small, 
about an inch and a-half long, by an inch across the mouth, bright 
scarlet, streaked with clear yellow and black, the throat open and 
displaying the lobes of the corolla well, the tube is short and 
curved; calyx shallow', purple or copper coloured. The richly 
ornamental blossoms are borne in loose umbels of few flowers ; the 
leaves are about an inch long, ovate, of a lively green, slightly 
downy. The entire plant rather small and w ell-suited for suspending 
in baskets in the moist stove. 

20. Cattle ya lit teola. Nat. Ord. Orchide<e,—A. pretty, dwarf 
growing Cattlega from Brazil; its blossoms are about two inches 
and a-half across, of a pale lemon yellow', the lip being blotched 
with a delicate spot of orange at the extremity, where it is fringed. 
The leaves arc about three inches long, thick and succulent. Well 
deserving of cultivation. {Bot. Mag., 5023.) 

21. Colletia cbuciata. Nat. Ord. Rhamnece. — A South 
American shrub, growing from three to four feet high, much 
branched, and presenting a curious appearance. It may be con- 
sidered as a shrub, having the branches covered w’ith a mass of 
broad spines instead of leaves, and bearing many small clusters of 
little cream-coloured cylindrical How'ers. The true leaves are ex- 
ceedingly small and few in number. ( Bot . Mag., 5033.) 

22. Galltuekia discolor Nat. Ord. E Vieea — Discovered 
by Mr. Booth iu the Bhotau country, where it grows on the lofty 
hills iu a temperate atmosphere. It is a very neat, pretty little 
species, with small cylindrical flowers, about a third of an inch long, 
crowded together, white, with the five lobes bright pink. Leaves 
about an inch long, ovate-lanceolate, remotely serrated, dark green 
above and silvery white beneath ; footstalks short. It may be readily 
kno>vn from any other of the same genus by the beautiful silvery 
uuder surface of its foliage. {Bot. Mag., 5034.) 

23. Pilumna mxuuANS. Nat. Ord. Orchidea. Syn. Tt'icho - 
pill a albida. — A charming sweet-scented Orchid, said to be from 
Papav an, with large flowers, the sepals and petals measuring nearly 
four inches across, of a pale yellowish green, narrow and somewhat 
twisting ; the labelium pure w'hite, with a small spot of orange at the 
base. The pseudo-bulbs are from four to six inches in length, and 
the leaves nearly double as much. This species is worthy of a place 
in every collection. {Bot. Mag., 5035.) 

24. Amyudalus pebsica, plobe pleno. Nat. Ord. Rotacea* 
— A semi-double Peach from China, with very handsome dark 
crimson flowers, perfectly hardy. This plant has the singular pre- 
disposition to produce two fruit for each single flower, and sometimes 
three. Mr. Fortune introduced it a few' years back. 

25. Oncidium tejhje. Nat. Ord. Orchidete. — An Orchid of but 
little beauty, but remarkable for its extremely thin pseudo-bulbs ; 
the flowers are small, yellow mottled with brown. A native of 
Guatemala, sent over by Mr. Hartweg. 
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26. Cjtbus Japonica. Nat. Ord. Aurantiacea.— This is the 
“ Kum-quat* ’ of the Chinese gardeners, recently introduced by Mr. 
Fortune. Although long known to botanists by dried specimens 
and description, it may now be seen in the Horticultural Society’s 
garden. In appearance it resembles a small-flowered dwarf Orange- 
tree, but with narrower leaves; the fruit is about the size of a 
gooseberry, has a very acid pulp, and will probably prove useful 
for preserving; the rind is very fragrant when cut. J\lr. Fortune 
gays — “This species was one of the plants which Mr. Bec\es recom- 
mended me to send home to the Horticultural Society. In the 
south of China, great quantities of it are grown in pots ; and hence 
it is met with, as a common plant, in the w ell-known nursery gardens 
at Fa-tee. It is, however, evidently of a more northern origin ; for 
I met with numerous groves of it on the island of Chusan, and 
elsewhere in that part of China, where it grew' in far greater per- 
fection than it does about Canton. It seems also to be largely 
cultivated in Japan, where it has been seen and described by 
Japanese travellers, such as Thunberg and Siobold. The Kum-quat 
groves of Chusan are formed on the sides of the lower hills, in 
those situations where the Tea-shrub ( Thca vivid is) flourishes. The 
plants are arranged in row s, about four feet apart, and do not attain 
to a larger size than about six feet in height ; from three to six feet 
is the size which they are usually met with. A small kind of Orange is 
also found in these groves ; but good Oranges, such as those known 
in the south as Mandarins and Coolies , are entireh unknown; indeed, 
the Chusan w inters would be far too cold for them. This shows, 
therefore, that the Kum-quat is of a much hardier nature than any 
of the plants belonging to the Orange tribe with which we are 
acquainted in gardens. The fruit ripens late in the autumn, being 
then about the size of a large oval gooseberry, ha\ing a sweet rind 
and a sharp acid pulp- It is largely used bj the Chinese as a 
preserve; and von frequently finds its way to England as present* 
to those wdio have friends in China. Fresened in sugar, according 
to the Chinese method, it is excellent. In China, the Kum-quat is 
propagated In grafting on a prickly wild species of Citrus, winch 
seems of a more hardy nature than the Kum-quat itself This fact 
should be kept in mind when the plant is incrcam d in this counity ; 
otherwise we shall have a com parat holy hardy plant growing on* a 
tender one. Wc have no experience \ei as to the fitness of this 
plant for our climate; lmt, if not quite hardj about London, it is 
likely to prove so in such counties as Cornwall and Devonshire, 
or in the south of Ireland. It is well worth a trial in those dis- 
tricts ; for if it would succeed as it does in the island of Chusan, it 
would be a striking and beautiful object. The Kum-quat groves 
on that island were amongst the prettiest sights which came 
under my notice, particularly when tho fruit was ripe, hanging in 
profusion over the bushes, and contrasting so well with the clear 
green foliage.” 
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Plan fob IIeatino a Pit, etc. — I think of trying your correspondent JR. T. 
W. T.’s plan (see January number), for excluding ‘frost from a small pit; will you, 
therefore, kindly answer the following questions ; — Could not the flange or opening be 
at the side instead of the top, and an opening to it through a small door in the side 
of the pit V The wicks could then be lit without opening the pit, and letting cold air 
in. "Would it be better to let the escape pipe go further round the pit. Also would there 
be any fear of its setting tire to a frame if placed in one ? "When is the proper time to 
take Solatium crisjtum cutting**, and how V Please help me, and oblige — A Subscriber. 
— Reply by R. T. W. T. — There could he no objection to your Subscriber’s alteration, 
provided the door were made to shut tightly, so as to prevent any fumes getting into the 
pit j a lid that fits on in the way I have described, with a rim, generally tits closer than 
a door, but 1 see no reason why, with a little care, such a door may not he made by your 
correspondent. As to the pipe being carried further round the pit, I do not think any 
material benefit would accrue, as the air that issues from the end of my pipe is only per- 
ceptibly warm ; the principal source of heat consists in that which is radiated from the 
iron plate above the wicks. As to any danger of setting fire to the pit, I see not the 
least fear of any such catastrophe. — [Solanum cri spurn will propagate readily by cut- 
tings, placed in sand, and covered with a bell-glas^. Take them off when the buds arc just 
beginning to push, dose under a joint. — E d. 1 

The Ranunculus in Pots. — Those whose love of this flower would lead them to 
denirc it as an ornament in the dweliing-hoiw, may grow' a few in pots. The strong- 
growiug sorts will in this way produce fine blossoms, though not in general tit for exhi- 
bition. Plant two or three roots in a seven-inch pot, iu such soil a» is directed for sow- 
ing seed. If early flowers are wanted, plant iu October, and plunge in ashes or saw- 
dust in a cold frame; if otherwise, plant in February, and plunge the pots to the rim in 
a warm border. Shortly before flowering, the pots may be taken up, cleaned, and placed 
iu a situatiou sheltered from the mid-day mhi. The lougc\ity of the Kanuuculus has 
been variously stated. Ko doubt the same variety may be perpetuated for about a cen- 
tun. Many of the varieties standing high in the esteem of florists fifty years ago arc 
fast declining iu numbers and energy ; they now bloom less frequently, or produce smaller 
blossoms ; the cultivation of such will, therefore, be with propriety abandoned as seed- 
lings of improved quality and vigour arc generated. Roots retain their vitality for two 
years, but are weakened if left out of ground for a seasou. — Ttjso on the Ranunculus. 

Stiurus ron a North Wall. — In reply to the inquiry of J. S. y Lancaster , I beg 
to say that I have found the old China Rose flourish and flower abundantly on a 
cold north wall, reaching twenty feet high. The yellow Jasmine and the white one also 
were vigorous, the small-leaved variegated Ivy attached itself readily to the wall, and I 
guess the Cot on raster nncrophylla would succeed well. For narrow' borders, all the double 
Primroses, Polyauthuses, Sweet Williams, Ilcpaticas, etc., and especially Aconites, bloom 
iu perfection and remain long in beaut \ ; and such hardy annuals as Virginian Stock 
and generally double Wallflowers, but not bromptou Stocks ; no doubt many other flowers 
would bear the situation. I have here (bath) extrt niely fine Gooseberries trained to 
a north wall, and find bed Currants ripen well, though late ; if netted, however, they 
preserve the fruit good till October.— Wilts. 

Henderson's Patent Buooms. — This useful invention may be seen at the 
Crystal Palace, aud iu il>c at Kew Gardens. Some of these brooms are flat, others 
rouud, etc., aud are adapted to all purposes to which a broom can be applied. They arc 
light, and consequently a workman is able to perform n much larger amouut of work 
with them than with any other implement of the kind. As they may be renewed by 
iuserling new twigs, cocoa-nut fibre, or whale-bone, which costs a trifle, they are econo- 
mical in working, and durable iu make ; all that is necessary to be done in filling them 
is to loosen the screws, take out the old material and replace it with the new. Large 
numbers have been disposed of to some of the chief Government establishments, and 
for the gardens of muuy of the nobility and gentry. Dr. Lindley explained them at the 
recent meeting of the Horticultural Soeiety. 
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IIabdy Evergreen Berberries. — Auy one desirous of planting a select shrub- 
bery should direct his attention to this fine family, from which he might select a few 
sorts that would make a miniature plantation of the most interesting and beautiful cha- 
racter; the tribe docs not appear to have received that attention it properly merits, for 
what can be more elegant than a good sized plant of Berberis Dartcinii or B. Walls - 
chi ana in full bloom, looking indeed like a “burning bush;” it is true these arc two 
kinds that have not been introduced man} years, nevertheless there are others almost 
as tine, that have been on our hand* for a longer period, and yet are seen too seldom. 1 
have made out a short descriptive list of some of the real good things in this line that 
may be of service to some of your subscribers, if you consider it useful it is at your dis- 
posal for a spare corner of your \aluablc Magazine. 

Berber is actitiacanlha, a compact bush} shrub, \ery free blooming, growing three 
feet high ; foliage neat, and tlowcrs small though numerous. From Valparaiso, in Chili. 

B . Auhuracensis, the blossoms arc in drooping racemes, of a deeper yellow than 
most of the others. From New Grenada, where it grows on snowy ranges, at an elevation 
of nine thousand feet. 

B. aqiffohum y this is the well-known common evergreen Berberis now extensively 
grown, and a very useful as w ell as ornamental tlnug it is, and on that account not to be 
omitted from any collection. A native of North America. 

B. aristata , a very fine species from Nepaul, the tlowcrs clear golden yellow*, in long 
panioled racemes ; the berries are bright red and very ornamental, remaining on the 
hushes till Christinas. 

B. asiiticus, a rapid growing kind, and one that makes a nice standard, in which 
state it is very ornamental ; tlowcrs clear yellow, produced in abuudaucc. 

B. Bealii, a very line plant, from the northern provinces of China, whence it was 
sent by Mr. Fortune to Mes^r*. Standish and Noble , it is a profuse flowtrer, and very 
ornamental foliage, but at present rather dear. 

B. tlii K in my opinion, the be*»i of the Berberries that has yet been 

brought into cultivation. It 1 - iveeedinglv profuse in llowenug, its blossoms arc in 
close nnvme-, of a deep ir olden yellow , and a*> it will attain a considerable size, from 
five to six feet, it i- one ot the most ornamental shrubs wc have, not only on account of 
its flower*, but also of neat foliage. Mr. Lobb introduced it from the Island of Chiloc, 
where it i.- found as well a* on the main land of I’atagoma, as far as Terra del Fucgo. 

B. dealbatn , a strong growing kind, with light yellow tlowcrs, and foliage of a pale 
green beneath, giv ing it a whitened appearance. 

B. etnpetrifolm, a Patagonian species, dwarf and trailing. Suitable for the fore- 
ground of a shrubbery. 

B. Foriuni , a tall, upright plant from China, of rather naked habit, from being but 
thinly clothed with leaves j it i«, however, distinct in a collection of this pretty tribe. 

B. iltrifolia , another of the best species, but scarce at present. The blossoms are 
of a large -size, and neb deep ora litre colour, the berries of a fine steel blue ; the foliage 
is large and of a deep glos»y green. It is from Terra del Fucgo, and is said to reach a 
height of eight or nine feet. 

B . AepaXtnhiSy well worthy a place in every shrubbery ; the flowers are produced in 
upright clusters, of a fine orauge yellow tint; it* berries arc very handsome, beiug of 
a dark blue colour. From the north of India. 

B . trifoliata , a pretty, slender, low -spreading plaut, w*ith deep blue green loaves, 
which are its chief attraction. A Mexican species, growing three or four feet. 

B. trifurca , also remarkable for iu foliage, which is strong and of leathery sub- 
stance, with long spines at the extremity of the leaf. Another of the Berberries intro- 
duced by Mr. Fortune from China, aud at present rather dear. When the price falls it 
will be grown more extensively. 

B. umbelUita. Very pretty in consequence of its graceful habit, growing four feet 
high, and flowering iu long drooping racemes ; berries purple. From the north of 
India. 

B. Wallichiana , almost equal in value to B. Dartcinii as an ornamental shrub ; it 
is said to attain ten feet in height. The flowers are very distinct in appearance, being 
of a pale or sulphur-yellow tint, and loo>c in form ; they are produoca when the plant 
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is not more than eight or ten inches high ; the foliage is glossy, and very neatly cut, 
resembling closely that of ilicifolia. This, and B. Darivinii should be grown by every 
one who can afford space for them in even the most limited grounds. From Nepaul and 

Java.— W. L. 

Hokti cultural Societi's Meeting, Feb. 2.— The Hon. and Bev. L. Vernon 
Harcourt in the chair. Nineteen Jncw fellows were elected, and numerous plants, fruits, 
implements, etc., exhibited. Of Camellias, for which special prizes were awarded 
on this occasion, E. A. Braude, Esq., F.II.S., Sulhamstead House, Turnham Green, sent 
a group of six plants, chiefly standards, one or two of them from eight to ten feet in 
height, and all well flowered and handsome. Though none of them were new, that least 
known among them was perhaps Mathotiana, a large deep crimson kind, which, within 
the last few years, has been gradually making its way, and deservedly, into most collec- 
tions. The lfet-named variety also came from Messrs. Chandler, w f ho likewise contri- 
buted Saccoi nova, a pale rose-coloured variety, and a neat small white kind striped with 
pink, called Jubilee. From Mr. Glendiuning, of the Chiswick Nursery, came Targioni, 
a little known white »ort striped with pink, and two extremely beautiful new kinds lately 
introduced from China by Mr. Fortune. Of these one, which has been named Princess 
Frederick William, had a white ground-colour, prettily striped and mottled with rose; 
the other was called Cup of Beauty, and eertaiuly it would be difficult to find anything 
iu its way more handsome than it was. Its flowers are large, gracefully incurved, and 
pure white, with the exception of a faint, narrow pink streak, which ran down the 
middle of one or two of the petals. Both varieties must be regarded as valuable acquisi- 
tions, and cannot fail to become general favourites. The only collection of Hyacinths 
exhibited came from Mr. Cntbush, of Ili^hgatc. The sorts shown were Prince Frede- 
rick, a double pale blue kind; Norma, siiude delicate pink; Tour <F Auvergne, double 
white; Barou Van Tuyll, single, porcelain blue ; Prince Albert, a single, nearly black 
sort ; Mrs. Beecher Stowe, single nw, with fhe petals faintly edged with white ; 
William the First, siugle, deep blue ; Anna Maria, double cream ; Grand Vedette, 
single, large flowered, pale blue; Voltaire, single, white; Orondatcs, single, pale 
blue ; and Pyrene, double, white. Of miscellaneous plants, Messrs. Jackson 
of Kingston, sent an interesting collection, iu which were Epaerises, two well- 
grown specimens of Chinese Primroses, viz.., the double w hite and double lilac, and two 
Orchids, oue the East Indian Calanthe eurcnligoides, with a line spike of pale salmon 
flowers, a colour rare among Orchids ; the other, the pretty Japanese Deudrobium moni- 
liforme. Messrs. E. G. Henderson, of the Wellington Road, sent a well-flowered plant 
of Cyclamen Atkinsi, a now pretty well known hybrid, remarkable among other things 
for being exactly intermediate between two parents, persicum and Cornu, reported to be 
hardy ; from the same firm also eaiue a plant and cut flowers of Mouoehtctum ensi- 
ferum, a profuse-blooming aud very handsome rosy -flowered greenhouse plant, whose 
merits arc now beginning to be universally recognized. It was introduced from the 
mouutaius of Columbia by Mr. Linden, a great Belgian collector of such plants. Some 
well -grown fruit and vegetables were also exhibited. Of miscellaneous articles were 
specimens of Mr. Heuderson’s patent broom-heads, w hich excited considerable interest ; 
a new hot-water tabic apparatus for a small grecuhousc; specimens of garden-pots, made 
of porous clay that burns of a pale stone colour. 

*“ ' Linnean Society’s Meeting, Feb. 4. — F. Booth, Esq., M.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The following paper was read : — “ Extract from a letter from Mr. 
Barter on the Niger expedition, dated llabba, Sept. 20, 1857,*’ addressed to Professor 
Bentley. Mr. Barter describes the health of his party as not beiug so satisfactory as 
could be wished. Fever had appeared after they had beeu about four weeks on the river 
(Kworra), all his Europeans, with one exception, being attacked. His own attack had 
been trifling, but followed by a weakness not to be anticipated from so slight au indispo- 
sition. Of the original number of Europeans bclongiug to the expedition, one only, 
the mate, a strong, hcalthy-looking man, had died. Both before and since his attack of 
fever, Mr. Barter states he had enjoyed uninterrupted health, though spending much 
time on shore, and necessarily a good deal exposed to suu, rain, and malarious influences. 
Quinine had been taken daily, and no doubt modified the; fever attack*, but singularly 
enough the only European on board who had from the lir*t refused to take it had escaped 
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the fever. Mr. Barter mentions that the numbered list of his collection of plants now 
reaches to 1300 species, gathered ou the coast and in the river, besides various speci- 
mens of wood, fruits, etc. Iu an overcrowded steamer, however, he fouud many incon- 
veniences in preserving his plants, damp below, and violent rain** and wind tornados on 
deck, sometimes destroying the result of the labour of weeks. In the lower pait of the 
river, extending some distance beyond Abo, a rich vegetation was met with, Oil and 
"VVine Palms abounding, and lofty forest trees growing together so thickly at their sum- 
mits, that the light was almost excluded from below. The trees overhanging the water 
were loaded with Orehideic, principally of the Angrtecmn and Bolbophyllum families. 
Perns as epiphytes, were also abundant, Platv cerium Stcmmaria" growing ou almost 
every tree. Further up the river, the country became more picturesque with hills and 
low mountain*, and there the'exienrive forest* disappeared, the air became drier, the Wine 
Palm was replaced by the Fan Palm, the Oil Palm* though still abundant were less 
luxuriant, and the huge Boinbax with it* buttressed trunk gave place to the unsightly 
Baobab. The mountains seen were flat, and seldom over 2000 feet high. From a point 
SO miles below the confluence, up to Kabba, wherever they bad penetrated any distance 
the soil was found to be sandy, mixed with iron, therefore not fertile, but it appeared to 
slut the Bass! a Parkii, or butter tret , which occupied extensive tracts, ami the quantity of 
butter from which, offered them for sale, would lmv< tilled a large dnp. Some moun- 
tains ou the Kworra recently visited had a vegetatum rimilar to that of the Cape, includ- 
ing Proteas, Aloes, Ixia*, <»u* lh» river margin was found to be id v\av s formed of a 
low slip of land, usually >vvompv, aud cow ml with tall Grasses, among which wasa 
Gvncnuui winch seemed idcutjc.il with G. nrgeufrum ot the English gardens. The Fan 
Palm was observed to form a trunk som ti,n«* <10o»( high, but always with its greatest 
diameter iu the middle, so that it had no pretentious to beauty ; while iu the Oil Palm 
(Elais) the slender stem always tapered from the base. Regarding the disputed point 
of the sexes of Elais, Mr. Barter mentioned that both sexes sometimes occur on one 
tree, although iu most places they arc on different tires; only those plant* which pro- 
duce male flowers were pierced for making wme. Of medicinal plants, Thonningia san- 
guinea appeared useful in dysentery, and was thus used by several nations ; it wa* found 
to be rare, but was occasionally seen in the markets. A large Spathodea covered with 
flowers as large as the hand, ami of a colour only equalled by Rhododendron javauiemn, 
had beta fouud. The hub known Guinea Peach, Sarcocephulu* osculentu*, was fine- 
looking, but not very palatable. Ot other edible frmts some of the Spondias were not 
amiss, about seven distinct fruits known as Plums were eatin. At ldda the fruit of a 
kind of Mango was purchased, but the tree producing them could not be seen. Inland, 
the Legummosje were will represented ; of Poly gala, eight or nine species had been 
found ; Rtibiacea* were abundant, including many handsome shrubs deserving of cultiva- 
tion ; and the Ficus tribe everywhere. 

Seasonable Hints. — Om of the main sources of mischief to Pelargoniums at this 
season consists in kcopiug them too rlo-i. Whenever the weather will allow, open the 
lights above, and let them have all the air you can. If the house be at nil damp, this 
will generally be sufficient to dry it , if not, a little fire heat will do it ; but mind, it 
most be only a little. Where air infrequently given this will not often be necessary, and 
the plants will be strong and healthy, and the bloom fine, instead of the reverse, as is 
so frequently the case. It may be well to inquire if grmiud has yet been prepared for 
Dahlias ; if not, Jet it be done without delay. It is too frequently the habit to plant 
Dahlias when planting time comes round, without any further preparation than making 
a hole. Instead of this, if not already done, let the ground be well trenched over, aud so 
remain till the Dahlias are put in. The advantage of this practice will he seen when 
they bloom. — Memo . ' 

Roses foe Bedding. — The following make beautiful beds: — Dcvouienris, Mrs. 
Bcmnquct. and Souvenir dc la Mahnaisou. The most striking bed that I have ever seen, 
however, was made with dwarfs of Gbant des But miles, with the Noisette Aimer Vibert 
planted between and pegged down over the bed m autumn — the white blossom* and 
glossy-green leaves of the latter make a fine contrast with the vivid crimson of the 
former. — 1), K. 
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No. 1.— GESNERIA CINNABARINA. 

II. — TIIUNBELIG1A LAURIFOLIA. 

E W genera have received so many and such 
lovely additions to the number of their known 
species in so short a period as that of Ges- 
neria, to hich 'w e may now add the plant we here 
figure, Oesneria cinnabarina , made known to us 
through the exertions of M. Ghiesbrecht in a dis- 
trict that abounds in some of the choicest pro- 
ductions of the hand of Nature — Guatemala. In habit the 
present species bears great resemblance to G. zebrina, but 
exceeds that fine plant in attractive beauty, not only of 
flower but foliage. The former are a clear, bright 
scarlet red, gradually passing off in streaks to white on 
the underside of the tube ; the mouth of the tube sulphur 
yellow. The latter resemble in size and shape the leaves of G. zebrina , 
but, instead of being streaked and blotched with the dark velvety hue 
of that variety, the leaves of G. cinnabarina look like crimson velvet, 
and, when seen sideways, of a deep, rich crimson red, caused by the 
innumerable red hairs with which the entire plant is almost covered. 
The blotches and streaks are deepest along the course of the leaf- 
veins. It will prove one of the choicest ornaments of our stoves and 
greenhouses. 

THUNBEBG1A LAT7BIFOLT i 

Is a very remarkable species, not merely for the beauty of its 
blossoms but for their size, and the vigorous habit of the entire 
plant The flowers are of a clear light blue, with a white throat, 

i 
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tinged with yellow, and marked with light wavy lines ; in some in- 
stances they measure nearly four inches across. The leaves, as the 
name indicates, resemble to a certain degree those of the laurel, of a 
rich shining green, and when of full size quite equal to them. 
Mr. Ingram, of the Royal Gardens, Frogmore, raised plants from 
seeds supposed to have originated in the Malayan Peninsula; others, 
sent by Dr. Thompson, of the Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, were 
raised at Kew, and flowered almost at the same time as those at 
Frogmore. It requires a moist stove-heat, such as orchids flourish 
in, and makes rapid growth in such a situation, covering a tVellis or 
climbing a pillar very quickly; a free use of the springe is very 
beneficial not only in promoting its growth but in clearing it of 
insects, to the attacks of which it appears to be rather subject. It 
may be increased readily by cuttings. 


DESCRIPTION OF A CHINESE GARDEN. 

COMMUNICATED BY MB. SHEPPABD, BUBY. 

T HE following account, from the pen of Mr. Fortune, of his 
recent visit to the garden of one of the most enlightened of 
the Chinese Mandarins, will probabh a 1 lord entertainment, if 
not instruction, to the reader, the more especially as it shows much 
of the style in which gardens are laid out in a country even yet but 
imperfectly known to Europeans, and from whence we ha\c received 
so many fine plants, chiefly through the perseverance of the enter- 
prising botanical traveller to w hom we are indebted for the following 
relation. Of Ilowqua’s garden Mr. Fortune says: — 44 it is situated 
near the well-known Fa-tee nurseries, a few miles above the city of 
Canton, and is a place of favourite resort, both for Chinese and 
foreigners who reside in the neighbourhood, or who visit this part of 
the Celestial empire. I determined on paying it a virit, in eompany 
with Mr. M Donald, who is well known in this pari of the world as 
an excellent Chinese scholar, and to w hom I am indebted for some 
translations of Chinese notices, which appeared very amusing to us 
at the time, and which 1 dan* huv will amuse you. 

“ Having reached the door of the garden, we presented the card 
with w'hich we were provided, and were immediately admitted. The 
view r from the entrance is rather pleasing, and particularly striking 
to a stranger, who sees it for the fir«t time. Looking 4 right ahead,* 
as sailors say, there is a long and narrow paved walk, lined on each 
side with plants in pots. This \iew is broken, and apparently 
lengthened by means of an octagon arch which is thrown across, 
and beyond that, a kind of alcove covers the pathway. Running 
parallel with the walk, and on each side behind the plants, are low 
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walls of ornamental brickwork, latticed so that the ponds or small 
lakes which are on each side can be seen. Altogether the octagon 
arch, the alcove, the pretty ornamental flower-pots, and the water on 
each side, has a striking effect, and is thoroughly Chinese. 

“ The plants consist of good specimens of southern Chinese things, 
all well known in England, such, for example, as Cymbidium sinense, 
Olea fragrans, Oranges, Eoses, Camellias, Magnolias, etc., and, of 
course, a multitude of dwarf trees, without which no Chinese garden 
would be considered complete. In the alcove alluded to there are 
some nice stone seats, which look cool in a climate like that of 
southern China. The floor of this building is raised a few feet 
above the ground level, so that the visitor gets a good view of the 
water and other objects of interest in the garden. That this is a 
favourite lounge and smoking place with the Chinese, the following 
Chinese notice, which we found on one of the pillars, will testify : — 
1 A careful and earnest notice : This garden earnestly requests that 
visitors will spit betel* outside the railing, and knock the ashes of 
pipes also outside.’ Several fine fruit-trees and others are growing 
near the walks, and afford shade from the rays of the sun. On one 
of these we read the following : — 4 Kamblcrs here trill be excused 
plucking the fruit on this tree.’ How exceedingly polite ! 

“Near the centre of the garden stands a substantial summer-house, 
or hall, named the 4 Hall of Fragrant Plants.’ The same notice to 
smokers and ehewers of betel* nut is also put up here ; and there is 
another aud a longer one which 1 must not forget to quote. It is 
this: — 4 In this garden the plants are intended to delight the eyes 
of all visitors ; a great deal has been expended in planting and in 
keeping in order, and the garden is now beginning to yield some 
return. Those who come here to saunter about are earnestly 
praved not to pluck the fruit or flowers, in order that the beauty of 
the place may be preserved.’ And then follows a piece of true 
Chinese politeness : — 4 We beg persons w ho understand this notice to 
excuse it P Passing through the Hall of Fragrant Plants, we ap- 
proached, between two rows of Olea fragrans, a fine ornamental 
suite of rooms tastefully furnished and decorated, in which visitors 
are received and entertained. An inscription informs us that this is 
called the 4 Fragrant llall of the Woo-che tree.’ Leaving this 
place by a narrow door, we observed the following notice - 4 Saun- 
terors here w ill be excused entering.’ This apparently leads to the 
private apartments of the family. In this side of the garden there 
is some tine artificial rock work, w T hieh the Chinese know well how f to 
construct, and various summer-houses tastefully decorated, one of 
which is called the * Library of Verdant Purity.’ Betw een this part 
of the garden and the straight w r alk already noticed there is a small 
pond or lake for fish and water-lilies. This is crossed by a zigzag 
w ooden bridge of many arches, which looked rather dilapidated. A 


* Betel-nut is mnch used by the southern Chinese. 
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very necessary notice was put up here, informing i saunterers to stop 
their steps in case of accident/ 

“ On the outskirts of the garden we observed the potting-sheds, 
a nursery for rearing young plants and seeds, and the kitchen- 
garden. Here a natural curiosity was pointed out by one of the 
Chinese, which at first sight appeared singularly curious. Three 
trees were growing in a row, and at about twenty or thirty feet 
from the ground the two outer ones had sent out shoots, and fairly 
united themselves with the centre one. When I mention that the 
outer trees are the Chinese Bam an ( Ficus nitida) it will readily be 
seen how the appearance they presented was produced. The long 
roots sent down by this species had lovingly embraced the centre 
tree, and appeared at first sight to have really grafted themselves 
upon it. 

‘*1 am afraid 1 have given a very imperfect description of thiscurious 
garden. Those who know what a Chinese garden is will underhand 
me well enough, but it is really difficult to give a stranger an idea of 
the Chinese style, which 1 have been endeavouring to describe. In 
order to understand the Chinese style of gardening, it is necessary 
to dispel from the mind all ideas of fine lawns, broad walks, and ex- 
tensive \ ievvs, and to picture in their stead everything on a small 
scale — that is, narrow* paved walks, dwarf walls in all directions, with 
lattice-work or ornamental openings in them, in order to give views 
of the scenery beyond ; halls, summer-houses, and alcoves, ponds or 
small lakes, with zigzag walks over them ; in short, an endeavour to 
make small things appear large, and large things small, and everything 
Chinese. There are some of these ornaments, however, which I 
think might be imitated with advantage in our own gardens. Some 
of the doorways and openings in walls seemed extremely pretty. In 
particular, 1 may notice a wall about ten feet high, having a number 
of open compartments filled with porcelain rods made to imitate the 
stems of the bamboo. I shall now close this with the modest lines 
of the Chinese poet, which we found written in the 4 Library of 
Verdant Purity/ and which seemed to be an effort to describe the 
nature of the garden — 

44 ‘ Some few stems of bamboo-plant* 

A cottage growing round; 

A few tlower* here — gome old tree* there, 

And a mow * of garden ground/ ** 


* — — 

LiNN.f.A BOBEALis. — This, I believe, is generally considered a Scotch plant, and 
until I discovered it in Northumberland 1 was not aware that it wag to be found in 
this country. I gathered my specimen twenty mile* north of the Tyne, and two 
other rare ones were grow ing within one hundred yards of the ssme spot, namely 
Lathraea sonamaria, and Trientali* Europira. Does any one know an English locality, 
besides the above, for Linnma borealis? — M . Bell, Roby Garden #. 

# A mow is about the siitb part of an acre. 



DESIGN FOR A FLOWER-GARDEN IN FRONT OF A 
CONSERVATORY. 

BY T. HTJTGEK, LS 

Tiik annexed design is intended for a Flower-garden in front of 
a conservatory. The beds are intended to be on grass, or they 
might be placed on gravel, when the walk round would be occupied 
with the gravel, which would afford room for a wider verge of grass 
adjoining the shrubbery. A pond for gold aud silver tish is given 
in the centre, and there is a covered seat shown at the end. Tho 
smaller beds may be appropriated to flowers in mass. 
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PAMPAS GRASS. 

W HEN at Monte Video a few years back I made excursions 
into the Pampas, and have seen this grass, though never in 
such abundance as some of the native inhabitants informed 
me it was to be found more inland. It grows chiefly in low situa- 
tions, and therefore I consider it will be found to do best in a damp, 
loamy soil, with a good proportion of sand. I have always noticed 
that it springs up most vigorously where the lagunas or shallow 
lakes exist, these are all but dried up in summer, and have their 
whole extent then covered with grasses, reeds, and thistles, in the 
highest state of luxuriance, the Pampas Grass waving its large 
silvery tufts aloft, high above all the rest. — \Y r . Benson, Leeds . 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF A FEW CHOICE CAMELLIAS. 

BY MB. JAMES STEWABT, GARDENER, WITCHINGHAM HALL, 
NORFOLK. 

I N performing a promise made to the readers of the Cabinet a short 
time ago, of givings descripth e list of a few good Camellias , I beg to 
say that I have purposely restricted iny remarks to a very limited 
number of kinds, and have selected such as will prove useful for a 
small collection, as none of them are inferior, and consequently those 
who may be inclined to purchase the sorts will not be led astray. 

I cannot find a better flower to head niy list than Triumphans ; 
when well gr own none can be more showy, the flowers are of a fine 
bright carmine red, large and very double, the foliage also is of great 
size and a rich, dark, glossy green ; 1 find it to be a grosB feeder, 
and requiring good treatment. 

For form none can excel Countess of Orkney , a most attractive 
flower, pure white with stripes of great regularity, imbricated. 

Donckelaari . — A fine crimson mottled with white; deserves to be 
in every collection, as it generally is. 

Fordii . — I find this a very useful flower, insomuch that very 
small plants of it may be had covered with blossoms, indeed, quite a 
mass of flower. 

Chandleri is most beautiful when well grow n, a fine deep crimson, 
sometimes mottled with white. 

Imbricata alba . — A pure flower, the white as well as the faint 
rose stripes very delicate, it is rather a shy bloomer, however. 

Rubra pleno is very free blooming, 

Hally's Monarch . — A rich scarlet crimson, of strong and 
vigorous habit, with fine foliage. 

Cohilli . — This is a very double flower, but of short duration ; 
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being so full of petals the centre frequently falls out when the 
flower is fully expanded. 

Alba pleno. — Another extremely double variety, and a magnificent 
flower, often exceeding four inches across. 

Imbricata. — lied, must rank with the most useful flowers, coming 
into bloom so early, in fact, it may be had in flower by the beginning 
of October. 

Tricolor is a beautiful thing when in bud, but is semi-double 
when expanded ; white, slightly striped and spotted with carmine. 

Lady Hume's Blush is well known to every one as a most beauti- 
ful blush, or French-white flower. 

Alethijlora is an irregular flower, but still very showy from the 
intensity of its colour. 

Sweetii is a good rosy flower, but rather a weakly grower. 

JSleyans. — Very showy, free blooming and a good grower; it 
much resembles Woodsii, in fact, there is little difference between 
them either in flower or habit. 

Bealii. — A fine crimson, late and free blooming, it is rather 
straggling, however, in its growth. 

Juliana is an excellent formed flower, and very free, but rather 
small ; white, with pink stripes. 

Candidissima. — One of the most beautiful for form and regularity, 
a fine, clear, creamy white. 

All the above may be had at very reasonable prices; there are 
many others to be found in different collections that are quite as 
good no doubt, but having paid considerable attention to this lovely 
tribe (the outlines of my practice I have already given in a late 
number), 1 would recommend the foregoing as suitable for those 
who may have room for a few r only, and who may not feel inclined 
to purchase new varieties at a higher cost, and that have not been 
so well tried. 


OX LATE-FLOWERING PLANTS. 

BY MB. PETER MACKENZIE, WEST PLEAN, NEAR STIRLING. 

) N some places there are few late-flowering plants cultivated 
to supply the place of those that have made the flower garden 
gay in summer and early autumn. If the Colchicum aulumnale 
and its varieties w r ere cultivated to a greater extent, a want, in 
some measure, would be filled up in situations that would be 
pleasing to many who have small # flower gardens. The double 
flowering Meadow Saffron continues *a long time in blossom, and a 
mixture of the white-flowering aud variegated-leaved, also the 
Leucojum autumnale , the Crocus autumnalis , aud plants of a similar 
nature, would add beauty and variety to flower oeds and borders, 
until the approach of winter. 
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The following remarks on the general culture and management 
of bulbous-rooted flowers may be useful to some of your readers. 
Bulbous-rooted flowers differ from others in requiring, in their culti- 
T&ted state, to be frequently taken up and replanted. Fibrous-rooted 
plants, which grow much at the root, require this occasionally, but 
almost all bulbs frequently. The reasons are, that in deeply com- 
minuted, rich ground, most sorts, but especially those which form 
their new bulbs beside the others, multiply so fast that the bulbs 
become crowded, small, and unfit to send up strong flowers ; that 
many sorts, as in Narcissus , Tulip , etc., which form their new bulbs 
under the old one, send down their bulbs at last so deep, that they 
come up weakly, and, after a time, cease to appear at all, as in tho 
bul bous- rooted Irises f (' olchicums , etc. ; and that some, on the con- 
trary, which form their new bulbs over the old ones, send them up 
at last above the surface, as in Crocus , GladioJus t etc., and are con- 
sequently killed by the frost or draught. Hence the finer bulbs 
of florists require to be taken up e\ cry* year, and ail the border 
bulbs at least every three or four years.* The time to do this 
is when the plant has flowered and the leaves have begun to decay. 

No bulb should be taken up for any purpose, or injured in 
its growth in any way, while the leaves are preen % for it should ever 
be remembered by gardeners that it is the leaves that bring the 
root to maturity, and prepare it for flowering the following year. If 
these are injured or cut off, or if the plant is transplanted, unless 
with such a ball as not to touch any of its fibres, while in a growing 
state, the bulb will not recover so as to be able to flower, for at 
least one year, or perhaps more. 

Autumnal-flowering bulbs are not in a state of rest till the 
beginning of the following summer, as the C‘olchicutns % autuinnal- 
flow T ering Crocuses , Amaryllis lutea , and a few others. These, there- 
fore, are to be taken up when their leaves begin to decay, early in 
summer, their offsets separated and planted in the nursen depart- 
ment, and the parent bulbs replaced in a month or six weeks, in 
order that they may have time to establish themselves and flower 
befoYe winter. 


NOTES ON A FEW SELECT FLOWERING! SHRUBS. 

BY CLEMCUS. 

WkHE annexed brief descriptive list of a few of the most useful 
U and ornamental of the many beautiful hardy flowering shrubs, 
V may prove useful, especially as some among them are too little 
known, and might easily be forgotten or overlooked by persons desir- 
ous of purchasing novelties. Any of the following w ill prove excel- 
lent additions to the already extensive assortment of shrubs generally 
grown in the pleasure-ground, while for small, select grounds, the 
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list will prove an excellent guide, as, in such places, nothing but 
what is either ornamental or possesses some other valuable quality 
ought to be admitted. It is too much the practice to fill these 
grounds with a multitude of common shrubs, and thus we see the 
same “eternal round" of things over and over again, when a much 
better effect might have been produced by exercising a proper judg- 
ment in selecting such as are not only beautiful in themselves, but 
capable of imparting additional pleasure from being more seldom 
met with in 'collections. 

That they may be planted judiciously, and with effect, they 
should be grouped with due regard to height and colour. To facili- 
tate this, I have classed them according to their colours, and given 
such remarks on soil and situation most suitable to each as will aid 
in their successful cultivation. 

SHRUBS WITH WHITE FLOWERS. 

Abelia rupestris. — A small trailing deciduous shrub, a native of 
China. Its flowers are small, almost like those of the Honeysuckle, 
are exceedingly fragrant, and are produced in abundance in autumn. 
A dry warm situation is required. It is increased both by layers and 
cuttings of the half ripened wood, planted under a hand-glass out 
of doors. 

Deutzia corymhosa. — This forms a very pretty bush, about four 
feet high. The flowers are much like those of I), scabra , but emit a very 
agreeable fragrance, not unlike that of Aloysia citriodora. It is a 
native of China, and will thrive in any situation. It is easily increased 
by cuttings. 

Deutzia qracilis. — One of the most profuse flowering of all the 
Deutzias, although it certainly does best with a little protection. It 
is very pretty in the border, or grown as a standard, and should be 
"in every collection. 

Philadelphus mexicana. — This plant is a native of the mountains of 
Mexico. It forms a small slender bushabout two feet high, and requires 
to be planted in a somewhat warm but damp situation, when it pro- 
duces a profusion of flowers, emitting a very tine perfume. It is excel- 
lent for forcing early in the season, and may be increased easily by 
cuttings of the half-ripened wood, planted under a hand-glass. 

Dibes albida. — This species is beyond all comparison the most 
beautiful of all the pale flowering Currants known. The flowers are 
of the most delicate French white, with a rich pink eye ; the racemes 
are larger than those of R. sanguinea , and it is even a more profuse 
flow r erer. It will grow in almost any kind of soil and situation, and 
is easily propagated by cuttings of the ripe wood, planted in the same 
manner as the co?ninon Currant. 

Spirtra vaccinifolia, — A Nepal shrub, growing about three feet 
high, and very pretty when in flow’er. It thrives best in a shady 
American border, and is easily propagated by cuttings. 

Stuartia pentagyna . — This was introduced many years ago from 
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Carolina. The flowers are large and cream-coloured, are produced in 
July and August, and the plant grows about ten feet high, and is 
propagated by cuttings and layers. 

Viburnum macrocephalum. — This highly beautiful plant was intro- 
duced from China in 1844. It is certainly one of the finest hardy 
shrubs that has been brought into this country for many years. The 
clear white flowers are produced in heads almost as large as those of 
the Hydrangea hortensis , and are exceedingly showy. It grows 
eighteen or twenty feet high, and is increased by cuttings of the 
half-ripened wood, planted under a hand-glass. 

Viburnum pliccitum. — This is also a very handsome species, but 
not equal to the last ; the heads of flowers are about the size of the 
Common Gueldres Kose. The plant is a neat grow er, attains the 
height of eight feet, and blooms profusely. It is also propagated by 
cuttings. 

SHRUBS WITH YELLOW’ FLOWERS. 

j Berber is Fort uni and many other kinds are fine plants, and, 
forming low’ evergreen shrubs, are beautiful objects, calculated for 
dry borders or rock gardens. 

Calycotoma spinosa. — A very pretty shrub, of slender habit, 
resembling a Cvtisus or Genista. Its flowers are produced in June, 
and it is propagated by seeds. A warm situation and light dry soil 
are its requisites. It i* a native of the south of Europe. 

Edwardsia Macnabiana . — A fine handsome shrub, requiring a w T arm 
and sheltered situation, and a light, dry soil. Crider such circum- 
stances it will flow'er profusely. It is increased by cuttings. 

Foreythia viridistnma. — A very ornamental deciduous shrub, grow- 
ing eight or ten feet high. Jt flowers early in the spring, before the 
leaves are unfolded ; it is 'very handsome, will grow' in almost every 
soil and situation, and wan introduced from China by the Horticul- 
tural Society through Mr. Fortune. It is easily propagated by both 
layers and cuttings. 

Jasminum nudijlorum. — A beautiful species, introduced from China 
by Mr. Fortune ; it does best if trained to a south wall, and will 
there produce its flowers in the greatest perfection in a w r arm situa- 
tion. Deserving of a place in every collection. 

j Rhododendron Smithii aureum. — A magnificent hybrid, with large 
rich yellow flowers. Ought to be in every garden where choice plants 
are an object. 

SHRUBS WITH RED AND SCARLET FLOWERS. 

Azalea obtuta. — This charming species may be regarded as the 
gayest of all the red Chinese Azaleas in cultivation. It forms a little 
bush, bears a profusion of deep red flowers, and may be propagated 
by cuttings. A warm situation on the borders should be allotted 
to it. 

Azalea Rawsonii , Captain Rawson’a Azalea. — A fine kind, requir- 
ing a warm situation. 
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Habrothamnua faeciculatus. — A very handsome but somewhat 
tender plant, requiring the shelter of a wall, and a light dry soil. 

Mitraria coccinea — A singularly beautiful plant, a member of a 
very tender order ; will require a warm situation, and the support of 
a stake. 

Rhododendron Standishii. — 4 . hybrid of a very superior charac- 
ter, with violet crimson flowers, and a fine compact growth. 

Rhododendron barbatum . — A beautiful deep rose-coloured or rather 
scarlet species, from the north of India. The trusses of flowers are 
round, compact, and smaller than the Indian species generally, but 
are very- conspicuous. 

Ribes Sanguined flore-pleno, — This kind of scarlet Currant blooms 
later than the old R . sanguinea, and also remaius much longer in 
flower thaii that species. It will grow in any soil and situation, 
and increases freely by cuttings. 

Ribes speciosum. — One of the most showy of the genus, having 
the habit of the Gooseberry, yet vicing in the brilliancy and form of 
its flowers with the elegant Fuschia, their colour being crimson. It 
was introduced from California by Mr. Menzies, during the voyage 
of Vancouver. It thrives well in the open ground, growing to a 
large bush, and continues in flower for six weeks. It will do beauti- 
fully trained against a wall. 

SIIBUBS WITH ROSE-COLOURED FLOWERS. 

Azalea ovata. — A fine species introduced from China. It grows 
in some parts of its native country to the height of eight or ten feet, 
but on hilly situations it seldom reaches more than two or three. 
The flowers are produced in great profusion during April and May, 
and the plant must be grown in a warm and dry situation. 

Daphne japonica. — The flowers of this fine kind emit a very 
agreeable fragrance. The plant requires to be grown in a warm 
sifcuat ion. 

JEscallonia Organensis . — A lovely bush, growing two feet high, 
and requiring light soil and a dry, warm situation. The flowers are 
a very deep ro>e, and propagation is effected bv cuttings, struck under 
glass in a little heat. 

Escallonia macraniha . — If possible more beautiful than the above 
and more hardy, aud of a deeper colour. Should be in every collec- 
tion. 

Habrothamnus corgmbosus. — A free bloomer, and more hardy than 
H.fa&ciculatu8 The situation must be dry and warm, and it will be 
the better for the protection of a wall during the w inter. 

Indigofera dosua. — Sent to the Horticultural Society by Dr. Fal- 
coner, from the Botanic Garden, Saharanpur. Its pinnated leaves 
and racemes of handsome pea-shaped flowers render it a very pretty 
object. It grows freely from cuttings, and forms only a small and 
slender bush. 

Rhododendron Aprilis.—K hybrid possessing considerable attrac- 
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ions. The flowers are of a very pale rose colour, and are produced 
abundantly. 

Rhododendron chama-cistuB . — A plant with a very dwarf habit, 
but producing large conspicuous flowers of a pale rose colour. It 
thrives best in a warm and dry situation, where it is partially shaded 
from the rays of the sun. 

Rhododendron fragrans . — It forms a dwarf shrub, different in 
aspect from R. pondcum , and is well suited for the front of shrub- 
bery borders. The flowers emit a very pleasant fragrance. 

Rhododendron Nilagiricum . — This lovely species will grow' in 
almost any situation or soil It ought to be in every collection. 

Weigela rosea . — Perhaps, taking it altogether, a more beautiful 
hardy shrub than this has not been introduced for many years. Its 
culture is very easy, and propagation also ; it may be trained against 
a wall, but should be judiciously thinned. 

SHRUBS WITH BLUE FLOWERS. 

Ceanothus pallidus.- The flowers are paler and somewhat smaller 
than those of C. azureus . It forms, however, a beautiful dwarf shrub, 
and will grow' in any common light soil, provided the situation be 
warm. Under such circumstances it will flower freely. Increase is 
effected by cuttings taken oil* in the autumn, and planted in light 
sandy soil under a glass. 

Ceanothus thyrsiflorus . — This is a superior kind to the last; in 
favourable situations it attains the height of three or four feet, and 
becomes completely covered with its long Unrscg of delicate blue 
flowers. It will thrive in almost any kind of soil and situation, and 
is readily increased by cuttings. 

Chcenestes lanceolata — VV e are only acquainted with this plant 
through Sir \Y. Hooker, who figured and described it in the “ Bot. 
Mag.” t. 4338. We should judge it to be a very beautiful subject 
for the flower-garden. The flowers are tubular, of a deep blue, and 
are produced in drooping umbelN, during the whole of the summer. If 
planted in a sheltered place it will attain the height of four or five 
feet. 

Veronica Lindleyana .— The flowers of this species, which when 
keptin the greenhouse are nearly white, become of a much darker colour 
when the plant is grown in the borders ; in the latter situation it is 
very ornamental, but should be favoured with a warm situation. 

SHRUBS WITH LILAC FLOWERS. 

Azalea sqvamata . — This Azalea flowers w ithout leaves, producing 
at the end of every little shoot a large solitary flower of a clear rosy 
lilac colour, distinctly spotted with crimson. The habit is dwarf, 
and a warm and sheltered situation is requisite for it to thrive well. 
Increase is effected by cuttings. 

Daphne Fortunii.~A deciduous species, wry handsome. It 
forms a dwarf shrub two or three feet high. In March and April the 
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flower-buds expand, and the plant becomes completely covered with 
its lilac blossoms. The cultivation is easy. A loamy and well- 
drained soil, full exposure to the sun whilst forming and ripening 
its wood in summer, and rest during the winter when the branches 
are naked, are the requisites, it will very likely prove a good forcer. 

Paulouonia imperialis. — This is a native of Japan, and one of the 
finest of Dr. Siebold’s introductions from that country. It grows to 
a tree, thirty or forty feet high, producing its flowers in terminal 
panicles after the manner of those of Catalpa spring if olia. * Unless 
planted in a well- drained and exposed situation the shoots are liable 
to become too succulent, and are then injured by the slightest frost ; 
but if grown hardily, it endures our winters very well. 

Rhododendron campanulata. — A more superb species of Rhododen- 
dron than this makes when planted in the borders, can scarcely be 
conceived. It attains the height of five or six feet, and may be 
planted in almost any situation, provided the soil be light and well- 
drained. Propagation is effected by layers, and grafting on the 
stocks of R. ponticum , or any other hardy kind. 


THE NEW DAHLIAS. 


BY G. a. 


S the Dahlia season and preparations for planting are coming 
on, it may not be out of place to give a few hints on the 
_ choice of sorts among the new ones, os an assistance to in- 
tending purchasers. Descriptions given in the catalogues of the 
raiser are frequently overdrawn, and it is impossible to place entire 
reliance on such ; growers of established reputation are not charged 
by me with misrepresentation, but as every owl considers its own 
young the most beautiful, it is too often necessary to make consider- 
able allowance on this score. There arc many persons who grow 
Dahlias who have not the opportunity to attend tne exhibitions, and 
visit the nurseries of the principal growers, to these a list of sorts 
w'ith the dispassionate and truthful remarks on their excellences or 
defects is at all times useful. 

Mr. Rawlings’ King wdll become a popular bloom, the petals 
being particularly firm and smooth, and flower well shaped. In 
colour it is a novelty, a sort of fawn, with a tinge of red and fine 
purple lines. I have seen flowers that were the centre a trifle 
higher would be perfection itself. His Mr. Gritchett is another good 
flower, a sort of amber, of medium size, excellent outline and sub- 
stance, the centre beautifully up and regular, the petals smooth and 
well formed. An admirable flower when well grown. 

Venue, raised by the same fortunate grower, will be a favourite, 
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and if grown well its capabilities rank high. Colour light blush 
tinged slightly with purple ; the petals are perfectly arranged, well 
cupped and formed, the centre high, and the outline also perfect. 

Alice Downie has been considered by some the best flower of the 
season, yet although I do not fully coincide in that opinion, it is 
certainly a first-class flower, colour white, outline good, petals firm 
and well arranged, the centre tolerable. 

Standard Bearer (Alexander’s), rathe* small, but a beautiful 
flower, outline and centre perfect, petals nicely cupped ; colour rich 
purple crimson ; its only deficiency is size. 

Sir Joseph Paxton (Dodd’s), a largo flower, rich yellow, of great 
depth and substance, will be a great favourite, and should be in 
every collection. 

Marchioness of Aylesbury, by the same raiser, is another large 
flower, well formed and deep, there is a little fault sometimes in the 
eye ; colour blush pink, slightly edged with rosy purple. 

Mrs . Church (Church), a deep yellow’ with small crimson tips, 
which vanish when several flowers have been produced; centre high* 
of good depth, ami round outline; a full-sized useful flower. 

Tillage Gem (Green), white, very neatly tipped with claret, out- 
line good, petals firm and well shaped; a icry ornamental flower 
and constant, it will prove a favourite for the border, where it has 
a striking appearance. 

Canary (Fellow es), this is but a moderate flower, size about 
medium, outline good, and also firm in the petal, but the eye lays 
rather too low. 

Marion , another flower of Mr. Fellowes', is reported to have 
proved not quite so good as expectation had been raised, and rather 
coarse. 

Barnes’ Elizabeth is a large flower of considerable depth, and 
well formed ; the petals want more substance, however, and the eye 
is too low* and rather loose ; colour rosy pink. 

Sir Henry Havelock . — The best flower of Mr. Fellowes’, it 
possesses some really good qualities, size large, outline good, con- 
siderable depth ; colour brilliant orange-red. Fellowes’ Commander 
is a useful maroon. 

A few good fancies must not be omitted, my note-book reminds 
me of Salter’s Marc Antony , a flower capable of improvement, but 
remarkable for great ai tractions in colouring-golden yellow r , striped 
with bright rosy crimson, constituting it a very showy flower. 

Rawfing’s Queen is the best fancy Dahlia, as far as form is con- 
cerned, that has come under my notice; the flower wants more 
colour, however, the ground being white, lightly streaked with 
crimson. 

Rawling's Jupiter , Bize moderate, outline first-rate, petals smooth 
and firm, colour a deep maroon, with distinct white tips, shading to 
crimson where they unite with the ground. 

Oliver Twist (Fellowes), a very showy Dahlia, large, and well 
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filled in the centre, but scarcely high enough, or sufficient depth ; 
colour pale blush striped with clear crimson ; very effective in the 
border. 

Ellen is a tolerably good flower in every respect, and pretty as 
regards colouring, amber and rosy carmine with white tips. 

Tiger (Keynes*), a novelty in colour, w hich is its only recom- 
mendation, being flat and much too long in the petal ; chocolate or 
sienna red, broadly striped wdth maroon. 

The above are only a few of the many that might be noticed, but 
comprise the chief novelties. There are none of the continental 
ones in my list, as I do not know any of them except from 
description. 


ON THE CULTURE OF BANKSIAS. 

BY MR. ROBERT MATHER, CHELSEA. 

B ANKSIAS, and all plants included in the natural order Pro- 
teacecp, require a house to themselves, if they are to be grown 
in perfection, although the greenhouse is quite available w here 
accommodation suitable for them can be pro\ided. It is too fre- 
quently the case, however, that w r e meet with badly-grown and ill- 
flowered specimens, which then have a miserable appearance, as their 
natural habit and aspect, if left to themselves or neglected, is unin- 
viting. Where it is possible to afford a house for them, they may 
be made fine specimens of, and to flow er nobly. In the greenhouse 
they are apt to be crowded along with other plants, and are too fre- 
quently stuck in some shady corner, where it is quite out of the 
question to expect them to do well. 

The soil most conducive to the health t)f this tribe, and in which 
they flower best, is formed of equal parts of light loam and peat, with 
a small portion of sand ; the ingredients to be broken fine and well 
mixed, but not sifted. In potting be careful to afford free drainage ; 
not less than one-fourth of the contents of the pots should be filled 
with crocks, over which a layer of moss should belaid to prevent the 
passage lor the water becoming clogged up by earth. Their roots 
must never suffer for want of water, which may be given with tole- 
rable freedom where the drainage allows it to be carried oft’ quickly. 
In summer the plants may be set out of doors, in a situation where 
they may receive the benefit of the morning and evening sun ; but if 
much wet should prevail, it is best to let them remain in the house, 
giving all the air possible. 

Banksias rnay be propagated with ease by cuttings, in sand, if 
taken from ripened wood ; take them oft' at a joint, leaving on all 
the leaves except at the bottom ; the pots should be set in the shade, 
but not on a moist bottom, or plunged, or they will be likely to 
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damp off. Cover them with a bell-glass, and, when rooted, pot them 
off into small sixties with the compost before mentioned. When 
potted, place them under a hand-glass on a dry bottom, or in a cold 
frame, exposing them gradually until they will bear to be treated 
like old plants. This tribe is also capable of being propagated by 
seed, which may be sown in April, although cuttings afford the 
readiest means. 


EEVIEW. 

Sutton's Spring Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide for 1858. Small 4to, 
pp. 59. Heading : Sutton and Sons. Price 1*. 

T HIS catalogue is the best we have seen, containing much valuable 
information, and a priced list of all descriptions of seeds— flower 
seeds, vegetable seeds, agricultural seeds and roots, etc., all grown 
by Messrs. Sutton on their own grounds. As an example of the useful 
information conveyed in their “ Amateur’s Guide,” we select the 
following article on the Cultivation of Annuals — 

“ Section 1. — Hardy Anntauj. 

“ Introduction. — The terra “annual" is applied to those plants which flower and 
ripen their fruit the same season they are sown, and then perish. This definition is in 
no way affeeted by the fact that many annuals may be treated ns biennial, or, in other 
words, be sown in autumn for flowrering early the follow imr season. By hardy annuals 
are usually understood those which require no artificial heat at ait) period of their 
growth; every stage of their development, from germination to the ripening of the 
seed, being passed in the open ground ; whilst the term half-hardy is applied to those 
species which will flow*er— and often ripen their seed— in the open air, but need the 
assistance of artificial heat in the earlier stages of their growth. 

4< Soils most srirAUJ.s. — In soils of a porous, sandy texture, a much greater num- 
ber of sorts of seed may be committed to the open ground than in those of a heavy, 
retentive character; and mail) annuals, among those commonly termed half-hardy, only 
require to be treated as such when sown at an early period ol the spring. It will be 
evident, therefore, that no classification of annuals could be given which would be 
strictly applicable to every locality, nor even which should hold good for all places in 
the same county. Perhaps the soil best suited to a majority of the ani»uals— and we 
might add, of plants in general — is a light friable loam, containing a moderate amount 
of vegetable matter, and sufficient sand to render it porous ; but as it rarely happens 
that the amateur has much choice of soil, it is fortunate that most of them will succeed 
in any but such as is of an extremely dry, sandy, or calcareous nature, or of a stiff, 
heavy, retentive character. 

“ Manures. — The use of strong, crude manures of an animal nature should be 
carefully avoided. In ordinarily good soil, an annual dressing of leaf-mould, decayed 
turves, or thoroughly -rotten manure, in quantities proportioned to the requirements of 
the soil, dng into the depth of a few inches, will be all that is requisite. 

“Time of Sowing. —With regard to the proper season for sowing the hardy 
annuals, much necessarily depends on the character of the season. Of late years the 
springs have been so unfavourable that many of the early-sown seedlings have perished 
under the combined influence of frost and wet, or the scarcely less destructive agency of 
bright sunshine, drought, and cutting east winds. As a general rule, the first sowings 
of this class may be made about the middle of March ; we doubt if any real advantage 
is gained by committing the seeds to the ground at an earlier period, for even should 
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the weather chance to be sufficiently mild and open to permit of their being sown in 
February, no reliance can be placed on its continuance. 

“Mode op Sowing. — As a general j*ule, the surface-soil should be rather dry 
than otherwise at the moment of sowing, and the operation should never be under- 
taken when the ground is very wet, especially at an early period of the spring. 
In the case of seeds of moderate size, the surface-soil may be scraped aside with 
the edge of a trowel to the depth of a quarter of an inch, and around the circum- 
ference of the slight hollow thus made, the seeds be thinly strewn, the soil being then 
returned and pressed Hat with the back of the spade or trowel. If the soil be of an 
adhesive nature, the pressure should be slight, or the surface will cake. It will be better, 
in this case, to cover the seeds with a littly sandy loam, or other friable soil, instead of 
that of the border where the sowing is made. 

“The depth at which the seeds arc sown will vary with their size. Large seeds, 
such as those of the Lupin, may be half an inch deep ; while such as are very Bmall 
require to be sown on the actual surface, a slight pressure being then sufficient to imbed 
them to a proper depth. For the majority of 9eeds, a very thin covering suffices ; if 
sown too deep they arc louger in germinating, and the smaller one3 are liable to decay. 

It sometimes ensures a more even distribution of very small seeds, such as those of 
Campanulas, Wahlenbcrgias, etc., if they are intimately mixed before sowing with a 
little tine dry soil, the mixture beiug so\wi in the same way as seeds. Woolly seeds, as 
Anemone, which adhere to each other, should be rubbed with a little fine sand, or ashes, 
which will generally separate them. 

“ W itli a view to facilitate the vegetation of the seeds, it is often desirable to 
rover the patches for a few days, cither with an inverted flower pot, or, if the patches 
are large, with a few furze bushes. 

“ Transplanting — As soon as the seedlings are an inch high, such of the patches 
as are too thick should be carefully thinned out, especially about the centre of the tuft. 
’Hie seedlings removed nun , if thought desirable, be replanted, and will generally bloom 
a week or two after the others. As a general rule, tap-rooted annuals, such as the Lark- 
spurs, and most of tho>c of the Poppy tribe, will not bear transplanting. Occasionally, 
they will succeed if lemoved very young ; but they are almost always less vigorous than 
such as are not disturbed, and rarely worth the trouble bcstow'ed. Transplanting 
should, if possible, he performed in cloudy weather, or towards evening ; and, unless 
the soil is wet, the seedlings should be slightly watered, to settle the soil about the fibres, 
shading them for two or three days subsequently, should the weather be sunny. Such 
plants as have been sown iu a reserve bed may be transferred to the borders in clumps 
without difficulty, if the precaution be taken of previously moistening the soil when it 
is of a loose, dry character. With a little skill, even masses in bloom, or plants of some 
size, may be removed uuinjured. ‘Hie blooming season of most annuals, in common 
with other plants, may generally be much prolonged by removing the withered flowers ; 
for it is well known that, if allowed to ripen their capsules, the tendency to a succession 
of bloom is checked, and the subsequent blossoms are smaller. 

Section 2. -IIalf-habdy Annuals. 

“The term ‘half-hardy,* as w'e have already explained, is applied to those annuals 
which, though they will flower freely iu the open ground, require artificial heat to assist 
germination, and protection from atmospheric changes during the earliest stages of 
growth. There are but few' gardens, however humble, which do not offer some con- 
venience for raising the more tender annuals, tho only really iudispeusable requisites 
being a one or two-light box, and a supply of fermenting material j and for many seeds 
even these conditions may be still further simplified. The ordinary hotbed of stable 
muiiurc offers the simplest means of obtaining a gentle bottom-heat sufficient for most 
seeds, though, where other more perfect sources are available, they will of course be em- 
ployed. Its construction is a simple matter enough, aud is well understood by most 
persons possessing a garden. 

“ In rare cases, the seeds are sown on the layer of soil wdiich covers the hotbeds j 
but the most usual, and by far the best, plan is, to sow them in pots or pans. The latter 

K 
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differ only m being much shallower than pots, and they require, therefore, leas soil to 
till them. Tlie pots should be quite dry when used, and - to ensure a thorough drainage, 
which, essential for all plants, is doubly so for seedlings -must be filled at least onc- 
third of tlicir depth with broken crocks, the largest fragments being plaeed at the bot- 
tom and tlie smaller at the top. The remaining space should then be tilled with soil 
\ vhich at the tune of using may be somewhat moist, but never wet) to within a half to 
liutc-quarters of au inch of the rim, when the pot should be gently struck to settle the 
mass, and, if necessary, additional soil aihlul. In the ease of very small seeds, such as 
those of Clmtonia, Lobelia, or Calceolaria, the covering of soil should be very thiu /and, 
as seeds so minute are liable to be earned down into the soil unless very carefully 
watered, it is eveu advisable to mousten the tlattoned surface of soil in the pot just before 
sowing the seeds, instead ol ulterwaul- 

“ Towards the middle or cud of May, many of the set d lings will be ready for trans- 
ferring to the borders or beds they aie intended to duoiate , but previous to tins expo- 
sure, it will be necessary to propale them for the change, by admitting air to the frame 
both day and night; or, what is better, by placing them in a separate frame, m which 
they may be gradually “ hardened oil,” at first by keeping the lights down during the 
day only, and then, after au interval of five or six days, at night also, proceeding care- 
fully while the nights are cold. 

“ Section 3. — Tkvdkk ok Gke*nhol\sk Annials. 

# ‘The Lrei uhouse or Tenth r Annuals, a> they are usually termed, including 
the Globe Amaranth, Cockscomb, Egg l'lant, Browallias, Poitulaeas, and a few others, 
succeed better with bottom-heat, though the seeds will vegetaU m u close frame. In 
either ease, the plants, after pricking out, should remain iu the frame until the 
end of Jum 
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gpk EXBKOBIVM PTLCHELH’M. Nat. Old. Orchidetr . — 
m'm A small epiphytal orchid, with very pretty flower*, from 
Silhet, according to Roxburgh. Tlu* blossoms are solitary, 
and measure about one and a lialt to two incites across, tlu* sepals 
pale purple, petals considerably larger, obtuse oval, striated purple 
lilac, the labeilutn beautifully fringed at the margin, bright yellow 
with a white band and purple edge*. The leaves an* about two inches 
long, narrow, and alternately placed. {But. Nay., 5037.) 

2b. Hyduanola cyanema. Nat. Ord. tiaxifra yucca*. — One of 
the many interesting plants introduced by Mr. Nuttall, through his 
relative Air. Booth, from Bhotan. The flowers are in a loose corymb, 
some what spreading; the imperfect ones, which constitute the chief 
attraction of the plant, are furnished with from three to five broad, 
white sepals, wavy on the margin, and faintly veined with pink ; the 
perfect dowers are purple, and of insignificant size. The leaves 
and stems are very downy, the latter both on the upper and under 
sides. ( Bat . Nay., 5038.) 

29. Eugenia luma. Nat. Ord, Nyrtace#. — One of the most 
charming hardy small shrubs we possess. Its foliage very much re- 
sembles that of the Myrtle, being of a rich green, small and neat. 
The blossoms are white, about half an inc h across, with much re- 
semblance to those of the Myrtle, and borne in such profusion 
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during the summer months, as almost to hide the foliage. In its 
native country it attains a height of from three feet upwards, 
inhabiting the colder parts of Chili, from Concepcion to the Island 
of Chiloe, towards the south. All who delight in ornamental shrubs 
should procure this handsome one, as it deserves a place in every 
collection. To Mr. Lobb belongs the honour of its introduction. 
(Hot. Mag , 5040.) 

30. Dasylirtum OLAUCOPiiYLLTTM. Nat. Ord. Asparaginece . — 
In our last number wo noticed one species of this genus as having 
blossomed at Kew. We have* now* to record a second, under the 
above name. Like the last mentioned, this is a native of the district 
of Ileal del Monte, in Mexico. The flow ering stem put forth at the 
lloyal Gardens, measured eleven leet in height, and there is every 
probability of the height increasing, to a certain extent, with the age 
of the plant. The spike is yellow, the flowers small, crowded toge- 
ther, and greenish- white ; the leaves three feet and upwards in 
length, rigid, and minutely serrated at the edge. The stem, though 
not more than a foot high, is thicker than a man’s arm. (Hot. Mag., 
50IL.) 

. 30 Talauma llonosoxi. Nat. Ord. Magnoliacece . — A hand- 
some small tree ; in Sikkim, its native country, growing from twenty 
to forty feet high, and flowering in April. It belongs to the family 
of Magnolia, which its blos>oms closely resemble, and are likewise 
very odoriferous. In size the flowers measure from six to nine 
inches across, of a pale blush, the under surface of the petals being 
pink and purple; the leaves, especially in \oung specimens, are 
very fine and large, coriaceous, and evergreen. Its treatment should 
resemble that afforded to the Himalayan Khododendrons. (IS III. 
horticole , 1 H ) 

31. Vaccinium 8AL105VM. Nat. Ord. Vacciniacece. — The genus 
Vaccinium principally represented m northern climates by deciduous 
shrubs, with small flowers, affects a very different appearance in the 
tropical mountainous regions of both the old and new world. 
V. saUgnum is an instance of this, the flowers are ver\ conspicuous, 
large, and highly ornamental, measuring about two inches in the 
tube, and, with the enlvees, they are of a bright rosy carmine colour; 
the mouth of* the tube is toothed, ami green on the inner side. 
The leaves from tw r o to three inches long, of a lively green, and 
somewhat resembling those of the Willow' in appearance The 
plant is an epiphyte in Sikkim and Bhotan. w here it inhabits large 
trees in the forests. {Hooker s 111. Him. Plants , 15.) 

32. Datura albido-flava. Nat. Ord. Solanacec? — A fine 
addition to a genus remarkable for the magnificence of its flowers 
and foliage; its blossoms are of the usual trumpet form common to 
the genus, but differ from other species in their colours, being 
bright yellow-green : in length they measure about five inches, and 
are nearly as much across the mouth. The leaves are large, and of 
a fine dark green. It was discovered a few years back by M. F. De 
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Vos, the enterprising collector of Messrs. Yerschaftelt, in the Isle of 
St. Catharine, Brazil. A temperate house suits it through the 
winter — in summer it may be transferred to the conservatory. 
(L'lll. Horticole , 131.) 
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^gj^LEMATIS GT7ASCOI. — Obtained from seed between C . 
ccerulea grandijlora and C. viticella purpurea , b} r M. De 
Guasco, an amateur of Luxembourg; it is a \ cry free bloom- 
ing hybrid, the flowers measuring nearly four inches over, of a beau- 
tiful violet blue when they first open, passing to crimson-purple as 
they become older. In habit it is strong, and of a very hardy con- 
stitution; it will prove a \ery desirable acquisition. 

2. Rhododendron act n i,obvm. — At first sight, this magnificent 
variety might be taken for another introduction from Sikkim, 
Himalaya, or Bhotan, so distinct is it in appearance from the hybrid 
Rhododendrons one is accustomed to see. It was, however, as we 
are informed, obtained or raised bv At. Van (ieert, of Ghent. The 
flowers are borne in large, close heads, ami in shape much like those 
of a Campanula, the segments of the corolla \ery pointed, and the 
tube wide, the diameter across the mouth being about two inches. 
The ground colour of the blossoms is a delicate rosy pink, the edges 
being shaded off to bright carmine, very handsome and distinct. 
The foliage is ample, the leaves rather narrow, but long, and of a 
rich, glossy green. We are not aware from what individual sorts 
the cross was obtained. 


3. Cvdonia Japonica; var. Mallakdii.-- The old Cydonia 
(more commonly colled Pyrus) Japonica is well known as a beau- 
tiful hardy flowering shrub. We have tin* gratification to announce 
a variety raised by M. Mallard, of Mans, of great merit. Its flowers 
are quite as large as those of the common one, white, most beau- 
tifully striated towards the centre with rosy carmine on both sur- 
faces of the petals, so as to leave a wide ami distinct white margin 
all round them. It is a very free-)) looming hybrid, and we can 
scarcely conceive two shrubs more beautiful when in blossom against 
a wall in spring than a plant of the old species, and the present new 
variety. Mr. Verschaffclt has sent it out. 

4. Scarlet Geranium, Lord John Russell (KinghonTs), 
trusses very large, habit close and compact; well adapted for 
bedding. 

5. Scarlet Geranium, Lizzy. — A very large flower, and 
splendid truss, pale salmon colour ; habit robust, yet close and 
compact. An excellent variety. 
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6. Sc ablet Geranium, Eose Queen. — Eosy pink, trusses com- 
pact and flowers well formed. 

7. Scablet Geranium, Christina.— Deep rosy pink, dwarf, 
compact, and very free blooming. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWEES, AND EEMAEKS. 

Jasminum nudjflorum. — liow am I to treat this plant to make it bloom freely ? 
— Cis. [We have had three or four inquiries respecting this pretty plant recently, we 
shall, therefore, without inserting the letters of all our correspondents, give one general 
answer. In the tirst place, it is one ot the best winter-flow ering plants we have, and 
mostly blooms profusely against a south wall ; it may be grown either in a pot, border, 
or against a wall. In habit there is not much diflerence between this and the old sweet 
scented white Jasmine (J. ojjicwnalc). 11 grown in pots, it requires to he kept dwarf 
and bushy, which may be done by cutting in rather freely, especially the strong 
rambling shoot*-, in summer, in order to encourage the production of small twiggy ones 
which bear the blossoms. None of these small shoots should be removed until the 
plant has gone out of flower, it inav then be cut in. The plant is hardy enough, and 
may be propngutod with ease, either by means of the ends of the spring-shoots in a 
common hotbed, or by cutting the long shoots into pieces with three or four eyes, and 
planting them in a eool bolder iu October; they will make good progress without 
further trouble. If attended to bv judiciously cutting in, there will be no failure of 
bloom ; but it must be noted that it flowers bi^t in a pot. The soil should be rather 
sandy, or poor. — E d.] 

ClianTHUS ri.’NicEUS. — I shall feel obliged if you or any of your readers would 
inform me what treatment \» necessary for this plant, so as to make it bloom well; and 
further, will it flower and bear our winters if trained against a wall having a west 
aspect? — A new Subscriber. [To grow the Clianthus well against a wall, the aspect 
should bo southerly, and the soil a mixture of peat and rich loam. It requires protec- 
tion in winter, which may be afforded by a straw or reed screen, matting, etc. The 
roots should be mulched or covered with litter. We have seen a beautiful specimen 
growing on an open wall in Norfolk, covering it for an extent of several yards, and 
reaching to the top, blooming profusely even season. — E d ] 

Leafing of Plants. — An acute observer of nature after many years observations 
has drawn up the following list, showing the order in which a number of trees and 
shrubs first put forth their leaves, ami states that he has found the same order to 
prevail in all seasons ; to some extent I have verified it myself, and, therefore, 
forward it for the information of the curious, w’ho would do well to make their own re- 
marks, and forward the result for publication in the Cabinet . It will be seen that out 
of more than thirty different sorts, the Honeysuckle is the first to expandits leaves. 
1, Honeysuckle; 2, Gooseberry ; 3, Currant; 4, Elder; 5, Birch; 6, Weeping Wil- 
low; 7, Raspberry; 8, Bramble; i), Brier; 10, Plain; 11, Apricot; 12, Peach; 
13, Filbert; li, Sallow; 15, Alder; 10, Sycamore; 17> Elm; 18, Quince; 19, 
Marsh Elder ; 20, Wycli Elm ; 21, Quicken Tree; 22, Hornbeam; 23, Apple; 24, 
Abels; 25, Chestnut, 20, Willow; 27, Oak; 28, Lime; 29, Maple; 80, Walnut; 
31, Plane ; 82, Black Poplar ; 33, Beech ; 34, Acacia Kobinia ; 35, Ash ; 30, Carolina 
Poplar. Good John Evelyn considered spring frosts were gone when the Mulberry put 
forth its leaves, and then, says he, ** set your choice greens (greenhouse plauts) out of 
doors.” — M. J/., Yeovil . 

Grand Floral Bazaar. -The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company have 
made arrangements for holding a grand floral bazaar in the Palace, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, April 14th, 15th, aud lGth, for the exhibition and safe of 
flowers and plants. Stages will be erected by the Company, and no charge made 
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101 space 1 he admission, ont shilling will allow ot the visits ot all who are fond of 
flonculturt, who tan spate, timt for a da) s injovinint amongst flowers and plants, and 
no doubt tht atttndanct will bt vciy gitat N uuu toils applications, wc art informed, 
have bten made by grovuis for the allotment ol spate 

Peti mas — Wt liau ruuvul descriptions of the following ntw Petunias, 
raised b\ M Boucliarkt, Se u , of Lvon**, to it mt out this Spring borne areas re- 
markable for bi/e as colouring — leo/oti/ 'punier , blight lost toloui shaded ofl to lilac 
and white , L Imperatuct , white, shultd with liluc blue , 7>r Lind/et/, a (mt laigc flower, 
reddish carmine shaded Madame Mi //<:, trtnm\ white, marked with ltd and Mulct, 
passing ofl to clear blue, tic floweis nitH-urmg upwaids of three luehts atross, 
Napoleon 111 , an immense flower, quite four im lies ovc r, a deep violet purpk fading 
off to white, and shuled with reddish lilac passing ofl to blue Mane Blanche a veiy 
large white flowei , Jltine t ictoria, another mi v laigi hv bnd, a most beautiful lilac 
shading ofl to violet and white Beui/lu white with biuhtrosv centre alnrgt flower, 
J an Houtt^i clcai ro-c shading oil to white ami him bine, I ei srhajt/elh t ro*v lilac, 

passing ofl to blue nid ol line si/< Jit Hum holhson verv large, a dear rosv pink, 

passing to hui) bine Ihe win It die stitedbv \1 \ e i sc It ifldt to be ot vigorous and 
fret blooming h ibit, and to bear < ut lullv the above (Use nptioiis that gentleman 
will be able to mij | In j lants tie in bis nurseries it Ghent 

Mb hORlist — 1 ins L»ith man li\s sailed, i ftw davs hat k, once more to China, 
in the interest of the l tntcd Nite-> <«< vernmti t to toilet t a supplv of tea plants for a 
trial plmtmg in -omc ot the Mates <t the \ nit n as well as tor a tew of sue h other 
Ch me st productions a« m iv appe u douriblc to mtrod ice Mr lortmie considers the 
soil rnd climate of the Ea tcru Mates (eeulnrlv adapted tor the »towth ol lea, and the 
Government of that great countiv hive huhihlv deeiekd on Living a fair tnal Ihe 
enterprising botanist and ti ivellfi will uurv with him the heutv loo<1 wishes of all 
lovers of science and admirers of his pti severing genius 

JN>w Pol oi s Ijovvj-kioi \\e hive received specimens of a lie we r pot in a 

new el iv ii iek bv Mi K Smiiu ef A, ( v >um n * Ke>ad 

last Chelsea In appeal amt thev are veiv tie it and light 
as well is partu i larlv porous ibex ire e i| tbit ot bung 
washed (lean with much mart ease than those made of the 
old red c 1 1 \ end are well adapted to pi on ote tht healthful 
grt wth ef plants l)r I untie v exhibited and remarked 
fnveunbiv cn them at a late meeting of the He itie nit oral 

Sent) ihectloui tl the elav is also a mu e indnntion 

ot the stite of the soil in the pet Ihe (natal Palate 
Cen j tn\ have adapted them 
riNl Art k 1 i as — As an old grower and great admirer of the 

Anncula, I hive been at the tie able of e olke ting tht opinions of some of the most 

noted cultivators on the epulities ol twcutv lour, and now send vou the leeudt for insu 
tion in jour excellent ( ahrret, an u g<<) aetordiug to number of votes, the first named 
m each class being tori side ml Inst 

Grey Idged — Lancashire Hero (Clue thorn), Complete (Svkes) Mir> Ann 
(Fletcher) Pnvateci (Grime*), Rinjcade r (Knit on) , i onqueror of \ mope (Water 
house). 

Green Edged — Colonel lav lor (I er) , lmdoin (I Wth), ( hampion (Page) 
imperator (Litton), Prince of W dm (Addon) Apollo (Hudson) 

White tdged — lavountc (lavlur , Counters of Milten (Cheethnm), Venus 
(Leigh), True Bntoii (Hepworth), Glen (la; lor), C othtnnn (ktiimmrMnhs) 

Helfe — Othello (^etherwood) Metre p lit an (Redman), Jupiter (kujc) , Blue 
Bonnet (Clegg) , True Blue (Whittaker) Nonsuch (Barker ) — J h 

lloBTic t jti hi i Society -A t the last meeting, the Hon and Kev L V liar- 
court in the t air, five mw members wen dieted, and notwithstanding the severity of 
the weather, a great number of bulbs and mine sting plants were exhibited Of Ilja- 
cintbs there were sevcial fine colli ctions from Messrs ( utbush, Dobson, Jackson, Davis, 
Ingram and others Messrs Cut bush obtained the first prize for ntw Hyacinths, who 
exhibited General 1U rehrk > a fine dark purple, the* flowering spike near ten inches 
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high, and quite as much in circumference, bearing 187 blossoms on it ; Mirandolina , a 
very pure white, but the flowers rather small, a good spike of bloom, however; 
Louis Philippe , a double, bluish pink with purple stripe**, very fine both in size and 
form, and of quite a new shade of colour ; Madame Rachel , a very good rosy carmine, 
a fine stiff grower, but dwarf; Lady Ft articling a single peach-coloured variety, tipped 
with green ; Susannah Maria , a Hyacinth of a decidedly new tint, a lull salmon red, 
very double, and of good size and shape. Messrs. Henderson, of Edgeware Road, had 
Prince Frederick William , a single, deep porcelain blue ; Von Schiller , a good single 
red ; Alba superbisstma , a fine single white ; and several others, almost equally 
good. 

Of Rhododendrons Messrs. Cutbush forwarded a few forced plants, the only ones we 
noticed. Camellias were from Mr. Gleudinniiig, Mr. Lee, Messrs. Henderson, Messrs. 
Barnes, etc. ; the most worthy of notice were Count ess of Derby , a clear salmon-pink, 
with a pale stripe up the centre of the petals, Prince Frederick William , noticed in a 
former number, and very fine ; also Prince Consort , a handsome crimson variety. 

Some new Cmeranas were also shown, by Messrs. Smith of Dulwich ; among them 
were Miss Nightingale , white with purple edge; Princess of Prussia , much resembling 
the latter; Jjr. Livingstone^ white, with a broad purple edge ; and Mrs. Livingstone , 
white and crimson. 

Mr. Rowe, of Hammersmith, exhibited specimens of a Chinese Primrose, in which 
the foliage resembled that of the common Primrose; the fiowers, however, were not so 
good as those of the common Chinese species. 

Of mi^cellaneoiiN plants Messrs*. Cutbush showed a nice collection in pots, covered 
with moss, including eaily Tulips, Hyacinth**, Azaleas, Scilla Siberioa, and other early 
forced things. Mr. Ellis, of Woodloul, had a collection of cut flowers of Camellias, 
Azalea", and Rose 4 *. Me-, rs. A. Henderson exhibited branches of the very handsome 
Acacia longijloja magnifica , and Messrs E. G. Hendersou an assorting nt of Cy olamens, 
Corneas, Ardisias, and the be.mtitul hnatophifllnm mimatum. Mr. Ingram showed a 
magnificent specimen Cyclamen Peri* i cum in profuse flower. 

Among the new things, we obsened cut flowers of the highly ornamental Rhodoleia 
Champion from Mr. Fleming, gardener to the Duke of Sutherland, at Treutham, to 
whom belongs the honour of having flowered it for the first time in this country. 
Vanda Low> t shown by Messrs. Veitch, who first introduced the plant from Borneo to 
this country, with a drooping spike a yard long, bearing large and striking handsome 
yellow flowers mottled with brown ; m its native country the spikes have beeu measured 
fully twelve feet long. A line new plant, supposed to be a Cynoglossnm, that had only 
just flowered tor the first time in Eugland, was shown by Mr. Matson, of 8t. Albau’s, 
brought from the Chatham 1 "lands, on the coast of New Zealand ; it bore a number of 
spikes of flowers, only one of winch was quite expanded, but sufficient to show what a 
fine thing it is, their colour a pale bright blue, ot the tint of a Forget-me-not, b«t dis- 
tinctly edged with white round the corolla ; the leaves are dark green, and deeply chan- 
nelled. It is stated to be very nearly hardy, or at least adapted for a cool frame or 
greenhouse, and Horn flowering **o early it will prove one of the best plants we have re- 
ceived for some time. The show of fruits and \egetables was also very good. 

The Society proceeded to the election of n new President and Secretary, and two 
Members of Council, in the room of the late Duke of De\ onshire and Dr. Roylc. Dr. 
Lindlcy vacated the Yice*Secn»tary*s chair in favour of C. W. Dilke, Esq., who conducted 
the proceedings. An extract from the minutes of the Council was read by the Chairman 
showing the deep sense entertained bv the Society at the loss it had sustained by the 
death of its lamented P esident. The death of Dr. Hoyle was next feelingly alluded to. 
It was then announced that H.R.H. the Prince Consort, F.H.S., bad been pleased to 
accept the honorary post of President, if elected, and at the same time that Dr. Lindlcy 
had resigned his office as paid Vico* Secret ary, and was, therefore, eligible for the office 
of Secretary. A ballot then took place, when His Royal Highness was unanimously 
elected President, and Dr. Lindlcy Secretary. The meeting then adjourned. 

A Hint to Gardeners.— O ur friend the Editor of the Horticultural department 
of Emery's Journal, published at Chicago, Illinois, inserts a very' useful “ reminder." 
44 Send us any items of interest in your neighbourhood. If you have a stock, or any 
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surplus experience, such as you would, or do, talk to your neighbour at your or his 
fireside, just put it on paper and send to us, as you. would talk tt. It is by the record 
of experience and the collection of facts or observations that progress is made.” We 
recommend the paragraph to some of our readers. 

Tobacco foh Fumigation. — A few hints on raising and curing Tobacco for fumi- 
gating will oblige — A Subscriber [Sirottana iabacum , the common Virginian tobacco 
should be sown on a slight hotbed or warm border, and the plants pricked out when in 
the second pair of leaves in a bed of light rich soil, in rows three feet apart. Pull 
them up when just cotniug into (lower, and cither hang them from lines to dry, or lay 
them in an airy place, turning them over frequently. N. rushra, called English tobacco, 
may be sown in the border in spring, and the seed lightly raked in and treated like the 
preceding, it is uot >o handsome a plant, but quite as useful for the purpose. The 
young plauts are liable to the attacks of a caterpillar, that is mostly found to lodge in 
the joint of the leaves, they should, 011 this account, be looked over occasionally. — En.j 

Hints on Kosks. - The following short epitome of Rose-treat meut contains all that 
is really necessary to be said ou the subject : — Be not afraid of using the knife; one eye 
is enough to leave of any branch on the last year’s growth, unless more are required to 
form the plant. Strong loam two parts and dung one part will grow the Rose to 
perfection, although in most cases ordinary garden ‘toil, with a good spadeful of duug 
to each plant, will do very well. To make handsome Standard Roses the head should be 
as wide acres* as the lower branches arc high above the ground. In pruuiug, let all 
healthy branches that are growing m a proper direction be retained, but having attained 
the form of the head, spur them close every year. Cut down all upright growing 
branches to the height you want »*dc ones, leasing the top bud pointing in the direction 
they should grow. For the general feature of your garden, make use of continuous 
bloomers; that is, those of the nature of the common China. Summer Roses, that 
bloom a month and no more, arc* worthless, except for exhibition purposes. If you 
should desire, hew ever, to grow summer Roses, let them have a quarter in the garden 
to themselves. Never let their flowcrlesn heads cast a gloom over the borders from July 
to November. Half prune in the autumn to lessen the weight that has to stand against 
the wind, and finish iu February. In planting, never forget to cut off, with a clear 
sharp cut, every portion ot damaged root, for bruised ends and ragged wounds are gene- 
rally fatal. Briars and other storks for budding should be planted in autumn, that they 
may be well-established when wanted. Bud when the barkoi the stock will part easily 
from the wood, aud be quirk m performing the operation. Bud as dose as possible to 
the main stock , it makes a better heal, and is close to Us Mipport. But cuttings in the 
open ground in October and November, two joints under ground, and one or two above. 
Get Roses, as soon as you can get them to grow, into the form you want, from that 
time cut every year’s growth back to a single eye- This applies to dwarfs, standards, 
busheai and climbers. A tender Rose ou a standard will take less harm if lifted and 
laid iu "by the heels,” under shelter, than it will if it stand out ; plant again in its 
proper place iu the spring. Tender Rosea may, nevertheless, if you approve of the 
appearance, be tied in close, and covered with moss, straw, or matting, or even with an 
oiled paper-cap. Cut off all fading (lowers. It helps the remainder and prolongs the 
bloom, besides looking neat and clean. Strike all cuttings at the fall of the leaf in pre- 
ference to any other time, and an ordinary border will do for them. China Roses that 
grow and bloom all the year under gla** may be grafted or budded at any time, pro- 
vided the stock be also China, and growing also. — G. Gfeany. 

Grand National Roar. Show. — 1 ‘hc subscription list towards promoting this 
undertaking continues to lengthen, and we, are pleased to be able to say that the pros- 
pects of a good exhibition appear to be very flattering, and the promises of support 
encouraging. We trust every one who m a friend to floriculture, whether a Rose- 
grower or not, will " cast iu his mite,” w ithout loss of time. Particulars may be had 
of the Rev. Reynolds Hole, the Honorary Secretary, Caunton Manor, Newark, Notts., 
who will gladly receive subscription# in aid of the show. A list will be published iu 
our next, being unfortunately too late for the present number. 
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VACC1NIUM SALIGNUM. 

AYING noticed this handsome evergreen Vac - 
ci aium in our “ Note* on Xew and Select Plants,” 
in the April IS umber of the Cabinet , it will be 
unnecessary to say much more respecting it here, 
farther than that it will probably require a tem- 
perate house for its culture ; and being an epiphyte, 
should bo grown on a log in the same manner 
as theepiphytal Orchids. From the singularity of its habit 
and great beauty, we have no doubt it will ere long become 
a great favourite. 


1IINTS FOR LATINO OUT THE GROUNDS OF SMALL 
VILLA RESIDENCES. 

BY T RUTGER, ESQ. 

i N the Preface to the 23rd Vol. of the Cabinet a favourable notice 
is given of the designs and gardens contributed by me, and given 
in the Cabinet ; also, of several correspondents requesting a con- 
tinuance of my contributions. This of course could not be otherw ise 
than gratifying ; at the same time 1 hope my designs since liavtf met 
with equal favour, at least I have endeavoured to make them so. At 
the same time I disclaim all pretensions to oiler them as perfect 
models for imitation,* being well aware that the well-skilled landscape 
gardener may point out many deficiencies ; and, indeed, were I to go 

L 
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through a revision of them, I should doubtless discover many altera- 
tions necessary in ord< r to make them more perfect. There is one in 
particular that 1 wish to notice, namely, in the Cabinet for February 
in the present year, I should have added in the design for the 
Parsonage, at No. 11 in the reference, wherein is given a shed, 
the words (i Jbr school-rooms and jday-ytoitniL*' N evert hch ss, with all 
the imperfections which mav be discovered b\ the skilled in landscape 
gardening, to the young aspirant after the art they mav be of some 
service, in pointing out son e of the first principles which should be 
attended to in laving out the grounds of villa residences, as well as 
for places of large dimensions. Supposing the ground given for lav- 
ing out to be some five, ten, or twenty acres, more or less, the first 
thing to be attended to should bo to make an accurate survey of the 
whole, with observations as to the surface, noticing if flat, undulated, 
or hilly; next marking out the proper site for the house, taking into 
consideration the line most convenient for a handsome approach 
to it, with a continuance of it to the stables. 

The aspect of the house should also be considered, and to be 
situated so as to have the command of the best views that may 
be presented from it ; and if water ean be introduced, it should be so 
placed as to be seen at the best advantage with the surrounding 
scenery. 

The out-door offices, when convenient, should be placed at the back 
of the house, screened off with shrubberies, w ith a walk to lead to the 
domestic offices, from which there should also be a walk to lead to the 
approach road through a shrubbery, to prevent the domestics from 
walking along the front to enter the premises. The stables and 
coach-house, with a vard in front and a dung-vard behind, should, 
if possible, be placed contiguous to the frame-ground and forcing 
department, from which the kitchen and fruit gardens should be 
entered, having an entrance to them through a shrubbery, by a walk 
from the domestic offices. 

In laying out the grounds, the walks should be formed in the 
most graceful way, in gentle curves through the shrubbery, with open 
spaces for a sight to tin* lawns, or to interesting objects which nmy 
present themselves. Where a sudden turn or angle must be made, 
there should always be a reason for such turn or angle being neces- 
sary by some object or other being in its w ay, such as a favourite tree 
or clump, etc. Where the walks are free from shrubberies on 
its sides, they should be fringed round with clumps at some distance 
from each other, laid out with taste as to form, etc.; and where 
a sudden turn is necessary, should there be no object to cause it, a 
neat group of clumps may be resorted to, for flowers, particularly if 
near to the house. With regard to clumps on the lawns, much taste 
is required, and the symmetry w hieh should be displayed in connection 
w'ith each other should be studied. Single clumps placed at random 
on the lawns should be evaded ; and with respect to the shrubs and 
trees to be introduced, they should be of the most choice kinds, and 
planted with judgment in regard to their size, etc., adapting them to 
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their most appropriate situations. If a conservatory should be 
attached to the house, a convenient walk may lead to the flower 
and kitchen gardens, and the site of the flower garden should be 
made choice of with judgment, so as to harmonize with the other 
parts of the ground ; and if no conservatory is attached to the house, 
one may be erected in the situation which may be considered as the 
most eligible part of the flower-garden. When the grounds are 
larger than may be wanted for the pleasure-ground, an invisible fence 
of some kind should be judiciously placed to separate them from the 
other parts of the premises, which division may be devoted for the 
grazing of cattle or of sheep, as may be desirable. In the pleasure- 
ground, sites should be made choice of for the erection of covered 
seats, alcoves, etc., and also for a pond and fountain for gold and 
siher fishes, if a convenient situation can be found for it. 

I u offering these hints, I w ould observe that they are intended 
more for small villa residences than for places of large dimensions. 


ON THE CULTURE OF LUCULIA GRATISSIMA. 

BY MB. J. SHORT, GARDENER TO W. SHAW, ESQ., EYERSUOLT. 

t HAVE frequently had occasion to remark that this fine plant 
appears to be undergrown, and its capabilities generally un- 
known. I have given it considerable attention for some time past, 
and, therefore, consider I shall be rendering a service to the Flori- 
cultural world by giving the outlines of my practice and experience 
w ith this fine plant. The only difficulty the growler has to contend 
with is in propagation, and here he requires, generally, a few instruc- 
tions. My plan is to select short-jointed pieces of the half-ripened 
wood, which L slip off in preference to cutting them with a knife, 
and insert them w ilh a u heel,” for such root much more readily 
than others. The soil that I prefer is peat, with about one-third 
sand, and 1 pot the cuttings in thumb-pot^, singly; when put in, the 
soil must not be allowed to become dry, but should be kept in a due 
state of moisture, in a temperature averaging fifty-five degrees. 
They generally take a long time to root, but those put in in April 
mav be found sufficiently rooted before winter to allow of their being 
removed to an airy position, and the loss will be found to be very 
slight if damp be guarded against. When spring comes round those 
that are well-rooted should be potted off mto four-inch pots, and 
placed in a gentle, grow ing temperature, in bottom heat, which will 
induce a rapid growth. The natural lmbit of the Luculia is 
straggling, it is therefore desirable to have bushy plants, for which 
purpose the young stock will require to be frequently stopped-in. 
The foliage is liable to suffer if exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
they should on this account be shaded, or placed in a shady part of 
the house. After the middle of J uly the plants should not be any 
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longer stopped, or they will be liable to bloom weakly, and by the 
beginning of August they ought to be placed where they may have 
plenty of air and light, but without being exposed to the direct 
rays of the mid-day sun. I find a screen of “ Tiffany” is the best 
thing in the world for the purpose. When in flower, the plants may 
be removed, if desired, to the w indow of the sitting-room, where, if 
guarded against damp, the dowers w ill remain in perfection for six 
weeks or more, scenting the entire apartment with a delicious 
odour. 

As soon as the bloom is over, they may be cut in rather closely, 
and watered sparingly. When the plants have broken their buds 
again, and made a start for renewed growth, they will require re- 
potting, and may be treated as before recommended, although the 
second year they should have large pots for blooming in. 

The tlirip is very troublesome at times, as soon as one insect is 
observed let the plants be well s\ ringed, for if it succeed in obtain- 
ing a footing on the plant you may as well consign it to the manure 
heap at once. The red-spider is sometimes also a pest to be guarded 
agaiust, but is not so great a nuisance as the thrips. 


ON THE PLEASURES OF GARDENING. 

nr KUSTicus. 

r LOWERS and their charms, with the love of them, is one of 
the first impressions that the dawn of reason implants on the 
human mind, and is frequently observed, even in infancy, and 
happy are those parents of children in whose imaginations this 
chaste predilection is early evinced ; it would be well to encourage 
and promote it by every indulgence — 'especially in the case of 
females — as gardening is to them a pursuit more likely to promote 
health and mental recreation than any other; it will, moreover, early 
inculcate a wholesome habit of thinking and reflection on subjects 
worthy to exercise the youthful mind, calculated to improve* them, 
and train them to the stud\ and observation of that most instructive 
volume — the grand book of Nature — w hose study is most delightful, 
engaging, and improving. 

The passion for flowers is one of the most enduring and per- 
manent of all enjoyments. At the approach of each revolving spring 
we return anxiously to our favourite and loved pursuit ; with joy and 
gratitude we perceive that what Thompson described as the “ ethereal 
mildness ” is come, that the glory of reviving nature has returned 
after the slumbers of winter, and gladly w e hasttn to watch tbemys* 
terious unfolding of the complicated and exquisitely-folded bud, and 
the expansion of the lovely petal. 
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In all ages and in all climes, a by saint, by savage, and by sage,” 
the loveliness of flowers has been acknowledged. No sooner was the 
creation completed, than a garden was planted, and man placed 
therein “ to dress and to keep the garden.” Here, then, we have 
the very earliest testimony of Holy Writ in favour of this fascinating 
pursuit, and it was the earliest occupation assigned to man from the 
beginning. 

What else is there so graceful, so intellectual, so fraught with what- 
ever is wonderful and beautiful ? The glory of Solomon, during whose 
reign the Hebrew nation was at its highest pitch of greatness, was 
not to be compared to “ the lily of the field,” no not even to one of 
them! There was one of the most renowned cities of antiquity, 
Babylon, rendered famous for its “ hanging gardens,” a series of 
terraces, one upon another. In Pliny’s description of his beautiful 
garden in Tuscany, how readily do w e trace the happiness and con- 
tentment, the solid and substantial enjoyment he found in following 
the intellectual pursuit he had retired to, and had so judiciously 
chosen. In his letter describing it (and it is the longest of them all) 
how clearly do we perceive that it w as feelingly penned, and that he 
was speaking from the heart when he sa\ s, “ 1 here enjoy a more 
profound retirement : all is calm and composed, which contributes, 
no less than the clear air and unclouded sky, to vhe health of body 
and cheerfulness of mind w hich I particularly enjoy here” — w T ise 
Pliny ! 

In mediaeval times, and from the same cause, we find the 
noted cities of Aleppo and Damascus the theme of admiration 
of all travellers, both being “ surrounded and encompassed with 
gardens.” 

"We never retrograde in the delightful pursuit of gardening, we 
never satiate, for here “ no crude surfeit reigns we gaze on our 
floral beauties, and watch the development of a new seedling, or the 
expansion of the buds of a fresh flower with increasing delight every 
day. It has been said by one of old, Crescit amor nummi,” etc., if 
we substitute “ florum ” for “ nummi,” the comparison will hold 
good, but mark the difference — everything that is connected with 
flowers is calculated to impart elegance and refinement, as well as 
goodness and benevolence to the heart, while, on the other hand, the 
accumulation of wealth brings care and anxiety; we are tempted to 
hoard and hoard, and, like the misers of Quintin Matsys, to think 
and brood over our dollars, to count and re count, to speculate on 
u adding house to house,” to <c pull down our barns and build 
greater,” till at last we are compelled reluctantly to leave it behind, 
and after death 

-** would fain atoue, 

By giving then what’s not our own.” 
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The beds in the design here given are intended to be laid down on 
grass ; the circular clumps for flowers in mass, and the remainder for 
flowers in variety. The shrubs on the grass should be choice ever- 
greens. The oval in the centre may be either for a bed for flowers 
as delineated, or for a basin and fountain ; a place for a seat, or for an 
alcove, is shown in the design. Inside the grass verge, in front of 
the shrubbery, flowers may be introduced, which will add considerably 
to the beauty of the garden. 


CONSIDERATIONS WHY FLORISTS* FLOWERS DO 
NOT IMPROVE MORE RAPIDLY. 

BY MR. GEORGE G LENNY. 

I T has often been matter of surprise to large growers that they 
are unsuccessful with seedlings, while small cultivators, mere 
amateurs, with a few r rods of ground, produce novelties which 
dealers are glad to buy. It is, therefore, a fair subject of inquiry, 
which I will endeavour to satisfy as well as my experience in such 
matters enables me. 1 have travelled many miles to see seedling 
flow ers, gone over many nurseries, and not a few private establish- 
ments ; and, from very close observation, as well in all these as in 
my own establishment, I have drawn my conclusions. It is well 
known, I presume, that all flowers which have been improved by cul- 
tivation have a tendency to go back to their simple or natural state. 
I have seen this so often, and so much, thatftit seems almost pre- 
sumptuous to mention what others must have seen as well as myself; 
yet it is an important fact to impress on the minds of young florists; 
for this disposition to go back to their simple state is manifested 
many ways; first, it is seen by the presence of the most simple 
flowers and near approaches to the original state among seedlings, 
which are from seed that lias been saved in the most careful way 
imaginable, from flowers of the best kind, and far removed from any 
of tho original kind, or even of an inferior sort ; secondly, it is seen 
in the great number of the simple or original kind that will be found 
among seed where only one of the original has been among scores of 
others, show ing that the fertilizing principle of the original or simple 
kind is far more easily communicated than that of the latter or more 
removed sort. The first position I have proved, year after year, with 
the Pansy or Heartsease; for, after placing none but first-rate kinds 
together, such as it w T ould seem impossible to beat at the time, and 
so far ns 1 could observe, with great diligence exterminating every-, 
thing at all inferior, I had, in spite of my care, about two per cent, 
of tho original weed, as perfect as ever the original weed was, before 
the Heartsease was “elevated to the rank of a florist’s flower.” 
Secondly, I one season begged some pods of seed from a friend’s bed 
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of seedlings, in which be had allowed some very few of the originals 
to remain unmolested, and 1 took the seed from the beBt flowers in 
the bed. In the next season, when the seedlings came up, 1 feared 
there v, as but little good among them from their foliage; and when 
they bloomed there was not only nothing worth keeping, but a very 
large proportion, indeed, were nothing but what 1 had been expecting 
from their foliage — a complete return to the original weed. Here, 
therefore, it was manifest that from picked seeds, taken from the best 
flow’ers in a large collection, w ith scarcely half-a-dozen of the weeds 
among them, such is the disposition to degenerate (if 1 may be 
allowed the expression), much the greater part had gone completely 
back. Por years have I repeated, or caused to be tried by some 
other person, these and similar experiments, and invariably wdth 
similar results. Proceeding from the Pansy to the Dahlia, I, like 
many others, anxious to rai?»e all the seedlings 1 could, began to save 
seed from a general collection. Once, in my ow n place, and among 
friends, I raised and bloomed six thousand in a season. In my own 
place, the instant I could discover a single flower, long before it 
opened, 1 forked it up ; and as soon as I could discover a semi-double 
one, or disco\er in any way that it was useless, 1 served it the same 
way. In this manner I got rid of all that were mischievous to the 
rest ; but, alas for the remainder ! there were not more than a dozen 
out of two thousand that I thought w'orth planting again, and this, 
too, at a period when anything full and double passed pretty well. 
But I had seen the Spring-field rival, and nothing short of that would 
satisfy me, so I need hardly say 1 remained dissatisfied. But the 
stocks at my two friends’ were not sen ed so cruelly; single and 
semi-double were alike preserved, so anxious were they that I should 
see all, that no one was permitted to remove a leaf About half-a- 
dozen at one place, and twice as many at the other, were marked to 
try again, and the rest dug up and put in a hole to rot. But my 
friends, anxious to get a little seed, had picked the pods oft' those 
marked for further trial ; and I hud saved seed from my fewr, re- 
solving to try them separate from the seed of the general collection. 
I did not raise more than a hundred plants the next year from seed 
of the selected seedlings, and about two thousand from the general 
collection. The large lot were fully as bad as the previous year’s, 
nothing above an average middling flower, and not a dozen of those ; 
while there w f ere full one-third of the hundred perfectly double, some 

E assable. I went to look at iny friends’ luck, aud neither of them 
ad a double flower, nor anything approaching it. Here, then, it 
was again manifest that the disposition to go back to the simple 
flower is so great, that two-thirds of the seed saved from douole 
varieties, without a single one near them being permitted to open, 
produced only the single and semi-double kinds, while those saved 
from double flow ers among single* ones had not a double one in the 
lot. But it may be asked, how it conies to pass that in seed saved 
from the general collection so many went back as to leave hardly a 
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score in two thousand ? This is easily explained, and the explanation 
confirms the same fact — the disposition to return to their original 
form and fashion. My general collection contained all the best 
flowers in cultivation, and all the new flowers advertised. Now, the 
new flowers of that day were, for the most part, exceedingly bad — 
three-fourths, indeed, worthless ; but one does not feel inclined to 
throw away half-grown plants without a full and fair trial. I, indeed, 
have so often seen a good one play tricks, and bloom half-way towards 
single a whole season, that, of course, I let every new one take its 
full chance; and in proportion to its ill-behaviour, took pains to 
develop its good qualities if possible. These single flowers, then, 
although they formed no kind of proportion to the large quantity I 
grew, were, nevertheless, enough to quite settle the quality of the 
seed saved from the best. 

Nothing, then, can more clearly demonstrate the fact, that every- 
thing like a flower removed from its simple state, by cultivation, has 
a strong tendency to return to it, not only when there is no pro- 
portion of the original or simple kind near it, but also when, so far 
as our own ingenuity and diligeuco can be exercised, everything 
even at all like it has been removed. In the Carnation and Pieotee, 
I have seen seed saved from a large collection of show varieties 
with, of course, not a single flower among them, produce hardly any 
but single flowers, and many among them with serrated edges, and as 
wild as needs be; while from a pod of seed saved from one solitary 
Pieotee of the yellow ground kind, when there was not another in 
the whole garden, there were seventeen plants, and only three single 
among them. These were, howiwer, all but one, deeply serrated, a 
quality, or rather deformity, belonging most especially to the wild or 
single flower. I have had the Auricula, both from seeds of my own 
and seedlings purchased by the score, in a small state, and it will 
hardly be conceived what a number proved the original “ Bear’s-ear,” 
and“ Grand Present while others were hardly a remove from them, 
and scarcely one had property enough to save it from the dunghill. 
I have seen thousands of seedlings at Ouyott’s and Dickson's years 
ago, and where they had one advance, they had five hundred go- 
backs, from the sorts they were saved from. I do not know an ex- 
ception in any flow er that has been materially improved from its 
original simple state, to the disposition to go back. I am sure I 
have seen tens of thousands of Polyanthuses raised from seed, and 
never saw one in a thousand that was not worse than the parent, 
when the seed w r as saved from flowers in a general collection ; and, 
indeed, when wo recollect how few Polyanthuses there are at all 
esteemed, and how little they have advanced, although hundreds of 
pooplo raise them, we need not doubt for an instant the care and 
watchfulness, the interest and excitement, that are required to keep 
up, not to say advance, the qualities of florists’ flowers. The reason, 
then, why florists’ flowers do not advance more rapidly are chiefly 
these: — 1st. The disposition of flowers to go back, instead of aa- 
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vance. 2ndly. The practice of raising from seed indiscriminately 
gathered from flowers grown in great collections, 3rclly. The care- 
lessness evinced by great dealers in so saving all their seed. To 
these causes may be attributed the slow pace at which floriculture 
proceeds, and this will enable us to judge why amateurs succeed 
better than large dealers in raising good seedlings. The amateur’s 
ground, if not his means, is generally limited. This limitation neces- 
sarily curtails the extent of his collections. The small number he 
can grow makes him choice of his varieties, and enables him to pay 
the more attention. He sa\ es his seed from the best among a email 
choice collection, and he reaps his reward in the recognition of a 
flower better than he has, or as good, and new in some feature. 
With all his care, however, he throws away nine out of ten, nineteen 
out of twenty, or it may be, ninety -nine out of a hundred. He finds 
a customer in the nurseryman, who cannot, for the life of him, im- 
prove his breed, because fie is obliged to grow large collections, and 
the seed saved from large collections will not give him a good one in 
a thousand, and sometimes not in ten thousand. Why then, it may 
be asked, w hy then does floriculture not advance more rapidly, when 
it is shown that amateurs can and do advance it ? The answer is 
very plain, easily understood, and not to be gainsaved. Jt is because 
even amateurs who raise seedlings are comparatively few r , and too 
many of those who do are not sufficiently careful. 


WINDOW GARDENING FOR MAY. 

BY MR. BUEPPAED, BUEV. 

AY — perhaps the most delightful month of the whole year — 
■tfl is come at length, the 44 season of birds and bees and 
blossoms,” the full maturity of spring tide is arrived, and 
with it the florist fiuds himself engaged * 4 heart and soul” in the 
diligent superintendence of his garden, and in making preparations 
to secure the “ blaze of beauty ” that in a few weeks more the aspect 
of his beds will wear. In-doors also, the true lo\cr of nature will 
not fail to have a display of her 44 choicest gifts” in 44 flowers of all 
hues.” 

Among the very man) good tilings that may be had in blossom 
at this delightful season in our windows, 1 would not forget to men- 
tion, in the first place, the Gardenia radican or Cape Jasmine, a very 
beautiful plant, well known, I would venture to assert, to most of 
the readers of the Cabinet . It is rather difficult to bloom, but those 
who have the assistance of a small greenhouse will be able to manage 
it well ; and when nicely grown and adorned with a goodly show of 
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its pretty blossoms it is admired by every one, and not for its flowers 
alone, but for its fine, rich foliage, on which account it is well 
adapted to mix with those showy flowers that have not much leaf 
themselves. When taken into the room from the greenhouse it 
should be placed at the part farthest from the fire, with a saucer 
beneath the pot ; and when watered it w ould be advisable to let a 
little soak through into the saucer, which should not be allowed to 
get full however, but to the depth of about half* an inch, which will 
be absorbed by the plant before the next day ; or if it be not, then 
less w T ater should be given, but the soil should never be allowed to 
get quite dry. Every facility should be afforded for the plant to 
receive the sun, and it will be more healthy, and look fresh at all 
times if the leaves and stems are lightly washed wdtb a sponge every 
week, as it clears them from dust, w hich is very injurious to plants in 
general, and to the present one in particular. It should be kept in 
nearly as equable a temperature as possible, and if the above matters 
are attended to it w ill well repay the little trouble it has occasioned. 
Another Gardenia, florida , growing with a beautiful glossy foliage, 
and a larger, highly-scented blossom, may also be* had in flow r er, and* 
will do well under the same treatment. There are several varieties 
of Boronia very suitable for the window* ; of these serrulata is, per- 
haps, the best for the purpose, it merely requires attention to giving 
it a little water every day, and will continue to bear a profusion of 
its beautiful pink, starry flowers for a long time. Rice bushv plants 
should be secured by stopping them in at the proper time. Disandra 
prostrata is a \ery pretty, yellow -flowered little creeper, which may 
be placed at the side of a wire stage or on a shelf, where it will hang 
over the sides about a foot and a half, and form a really interesting 
object. It should have attention to watering whilst in bloom, and it 
would not be injurious also were a little to be allowed to stand in 
the saucer beneath it ; but that depends very much on the situation 
where it is placed, llelichrysums are highly ornamental, and their 
“ everlasting flowers” remain on a long time ; there are several 
varieties, all most desirable plants. They should be watered 
sparingly. By the second week of the month the spring frosts 
will have vanished sufficiently to allow T of placing Mignonette in 
boxes outside of the windows, and every 011c who can place a box 
in such a situation should never fail to have this charming scented 
plant in its accustomed place every season, being so universal a 
favourite that we cannot trike a ride into or out of London, or any 
of the great towns of this country, along the railroads that run along 
on a level with the tops of the houses (as so many of them do), 
without observing the pretty little lteseda vegetating in many a 
cracked tea-pot outside the window of the humble apartment of 
the poor. For want of proper attention being given, it soon fades 
and dies however; it should have a little water about every other 
day, and occasionally a sprinkling over head in the evening. It 
should also be carefully noticed if the mould cracks, or separates 
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from the sides of the box, for when this happens the sides and sur- 
face of the mould should be broken so as to nil it up, as this is one 
of the principal causes why Mignonette and many other plants 
groan in boxes do not flourish ; for when there is ever so small an 
opening between the mould and the sides of the box, the water 
escapes thereby, and the soil is never thoroughly moistened. It is a 
good plan to have the boxes planted (if of suitable sixe) with other 
things besides Mignonette, and perhaps nothing else is so well 
adapted for this purpose as Geranium as by the time the former is 
past its best, the latter will be coining into bloom. Rhodanihc Man* 
glesii is another very beautiful little plant, both in its growth and in 
its flowering, and like the llelichn sums requires very little water or 
attention while in bloom. Saxifraga Garment osa is another creeper 
that is well fitted either for being suspended in an ornamental pot 
or for placing on the front of a stand, over which it will hang grace- 
fully down. The foliage is ornamental, and its little white flowers 
interesting. It requires a liberal share of water, and would do with 
a little standing in the saucer, while in flower. J must not fail to 
recommend the common Musk plant, Mimulu* mo«chatu* y which 
looks so pretty when in flower, covered with its yellow' blossoms, and 
yielding a scent that almost rivals that of the Mignonette. It will 
thrive in almost any situation, and if the seed-pods are picked oil’ as 
soon as the flowers drop, the duration of the bloom will be con- 
siderably prolonged. & Uiponaria ocgmoidea is a very pretty hardy 
little plant, suitable for the outside of a window', with bright 
red flowers, growing from four to live inches high, ami is deserv- 
ing of being grow n as a w indow-plant much more frequently than 
it is. 

There are a great number of very ornamental plants, beside the 
before-named, that may be had to decorate the w inflow this month ; 
but space compels mo to forbear mentioning any more. To see a 
nice selection of healthy plants in our dwelling-rooms, and filling the 
balconies outside is always pleasing, and is indicative of a refined 
mind; and when cultivated and tended by a heart signally alive to 
the exquisite beauty displayed in all the works of the “ Giver of 
every good and perfect gift,” afford a constant spring of one of the 
purest enjoyments, for, as Cowper truly says, 

“ Happy who walk* with Him I whom what he find* 

Of Savour or of went, iri fruit or flower, 

Or what he view* of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad majestic ouk 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 

Prompts with remembrance of a present God 1 
Ilia presence, who made all so fair, perceived, 

Makes ail still fairer. As with Him no scene 
Is dreary, so with Him all seasons please/ 1 
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BY HR. W. RA8TWOOD, H RAXING PARR. 

T HE cultivation of this beautiful plant baa already been noticed 
several times in the Cabinet. The following remarks, however, 
are intended to outline my system of management for well* 

r own specimen plants, as practised by myself for several years, and 
may be permitted to say that nothing can surpass them, as far as 
has come under my observation. 

I sow the seed in pots, about the middle of July, when I wish to 
obtain seedlings ; but in y general method of procedure is to increase 
thorn by cuttings, after having raised good sorts by seed ; and I 
would recommend others to follow the same practice. In sowing, I 
sprinkle good seed rather thinly over the soil, pressing it in and 
levelling the surface w ith a piece of wood. I then sift a little fine 
mould over them from a sieve, cover with moss, water lightly, and 
place the pots in a damp pit ; as soon as the seed germinates, and the 
young plants make tlnur appearance, the moss is removed, otherwise 
they will be spoiled, or grentiv injured. When the plants are up 
they should be watered with eare and placed near the glass, guarded 
against cold draughts, but with plenty of air. About the middle of 
September they may be potted off singly in thumb-pots, in a light 
sandy soil, — half peat and half loam answers perfectly. When potted 
the plants may be returned to the pit, where they should be kept 
close until they are established in their new pots, when they may be 
removed to the greenhouse, or any cool place where they can be put 
near the glass. They require no further attention during the winter 
except a moderate supply of water. About the commencement of 
March they should be removed to a pit where they can be kept 
close, and should have a little warmth to encourage them to grow freely. 
When the young plants require shifting, pot them in the same soil 
as before, using six-inch pots. They will require shading during a 
few hours when the sun is powerful ; but this will scarcely be neces- 
sary before May, when they ought to be ready for another shift, and 
this time 1 use a portion of well-decomposed cow-dung with the 
compost. During tne summer a cool, damp pit is the best place for 
theta, and they should have a liberal supply of water; the flower- 
stems should be pinched out as soon as they make their appearance. 
By the beginning of August they may have their final shift into 
large sized (twelve-inch) pots. Those intended for early flowering 
may be put into ten-inch pots, and the remainder into the larger 
sized ones, and this time a larger proportion of dung may be used 
with advantage in the compost. As the plants require a large share 
of drainage during their flowering period, provision should be made 
for carrying it off freely, for unless the drainage be efficient the 
plants will be rendered very unhealthy by the sour quality of the soft ; 
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the latter should be used iu a rough state, and liberally mixed with 
sharp sand. After re-potting, the plants should bo returned to the 
pit, and will only require to be supplied with water as often as may 
be necessary. 

Those plants intended for early flowering should not have their 
flower-stems pinched out after the beginning of September, and they 
may be removed to the greenhouse or parlour-window as soon as 
they are wanted ; though such as are designed for blooming later 
may be kept in the pit as long as they can be conveniently guarded 
from damp and frost. During their flowering season, which may be 
prolonged from November to the beginning of May, they require to 
be kept near the glass, but placed where they can have abundance of 
air, and should be supplied plentifully with water, and occasionally 
with manure-water, taking eare to avoid wetting the flowers. hen 
they go out of bloom 1 reserve a few of the best for seed or cuttings, 
and throw' the rest aw'ay. Cuttings may be put in any time during 
summer and autumn, provided they have a chance of beiug rooted 
before winter has fairly set in. The cuttings are apt to bleed and 
rot oft' if inserted immediately they are taken, it is best, therefore, 
to allow them to remain a day or tw o after they are taken oft', before 
putting them in, to heal their wounds, which will prevent disappoint- 
ment and loss. 


OX KOCKWOKK. 

BY J. J., ABEROAV LNN V. 

I N planning out rock work, the first thing is to imitate nature as far 
as possible. In order to follow out this, rock work never looks so 
well as when constructed on a large scale, and made to cover a 
large space of ground. When we see it in smaller dimensions, it 
generally looks paltry, and, in nine instances out of twelve, decidedly 
bad. Kockwork is, generally shaking, inadmissible on a small scale, 
and quite out of place except as a means to obtain an end, which is 
the cultivation of rock or alpine plants. Where it is a subordinate 
feature of the garden, in such a case if may be allowable, but even 
then much care is requisite to make it look well. Piles of brick 
rubbish are mostly abominable contrivances, and have anything but a 
natural appearance, which is further heightened by pieces of small 
coral, sponges, busts, statues, etc., that are often placed on such 
erections. If a piece of ground is set apart for such a purpose as 
the growth of alpine* and rock plants, nothing looks so well as atones— 
natural rock, w hich may be broken fragments, not too small however, 
placed together with due regard to scenic effect. 

flow often do we meet with a pile of brick rubbish, cinders, and 
flints, that looks contemptible, neither imitating nature nor following 
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true art, and in small-frontage gardens especially nothing can look 
worse. It was only the other day that 1 passed the cottage of one 
who was evidently fond of flowers, but destitute of judgment, who 
had placed an almost cubical mass of half-burnt bricks in front of his 
door, on a bed of bare soil, cut in grass in the form of a lozenge, and 
on which the Alyssum w r as intended to grow. His garden contained 
a many scarce and beautiful bulbs, and was kept with much neat- 
ness ; yet here was a glaring instance of lalse taste, few things looking 
more unsightly than a mere bare pile of half-burnt bricks. 

Kockwork, to look well, must either imitate natural rock, or the 
ruins of some ancient pile of building ; otherwise it should seem 
made purposely for the cultivation of alpine plants, — if for this pur- 
pose, the corner of a garden is the fittest place, and fragments of 
natural rock the most appropriate materials. 

As to the outline of the pile it should invariably be irregular, 
instead of square or rounded off, as is so frequently the case. Even 
in Kew Gardens I have seen a piece set apart for the culture of 
Ferns under a north wall that followed the straight path of the walk 
with but moderate-sized rough stones, with even, smooth edge almost 
like a wall. Had the same consisted of an irregular mass of blocks 
of stone, such as surround the hermitage in the pleasure-grounds of 
the same establishment, the plants would have grown quite as well, 
n?id the effect would ha\e been much better and more pleasing to 
tne eye. 

In every instance it is important to the finish of the rockwork to 
make it commence gradually, by inserting masses of stone* whose 
tops just reach above the ground, instead of piling cinders, bricks, 
and stones as though they had been shot out of a cart ; and instead 
of such a heterogenous mixture it is the best taste to adhere to one 
kind, and to produce the highest effect nothing looks better than 
stone of a grey tint. 

Where the rockery is of limited dimensions, it may have partly 
an artificial character by being di\ided into little shelves, to accom- 
modate it to the reception and growl h of alpines, so as to hold a 
little earth ; for, as I said before, nothing is worse than a pyramidal 
heap of cinders or bricks, with little or nothing growing on them, 
chiefly because, as so frequently happens, there is little or no pro- 
vision made for retaining soil. And here 1 would observe that the 
conical or pyramidal form is the worst that could be adopted on a 
small scale, for the man of taste would scarcely be able to divine 
whether the object had been to imitate nature or merely to afford an 
accommodation for plants that grow r naturally in such situations, and 
the proprietor might be open to censure for a poor attempt to imitate 
the natural apnearance of rock. A corner of the garden where the* 
stones are pilea up judiciously in the angle of a wall, shows in itself 
a contrivance to afford a nidus , or place of reception for alpines alone ; 
whilst a mere heap, consisting of a load or two, at most, in the centre 
of a grass plot, looks as though the proprietor had made an ineffectual 
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attempt to imitate nature, which any man of taste would instantly 
repudiate. 

Masses of roots intermixed with roekwork seldom look well. 
Even at the Crystal Palace a bank of root-work conjoined to rock- 
work is open to this objection, although the grounds, generally speak- 
ing, are laid out with so much taste and judgment. 

In planting roekwork, a few shrubs may be admitted, such as 
Junipers, Savins, Irish Ivy, Pyracautha, Vacciniums, Arbor Vit®, 
Vinca, and other evergreens. Deciduous shrubs as a main feature 
are to be avoided, with the exception of creepers, and for this reason 
alone, that during the winter season they have a very barren appear- 
ance. 

Among spring-flowering plants the following may be introduced 
with good effect : —Anemone Appenina (blue), Ilepaticas (various), 
Arabia grandi flora (variegated), Aubrietia deltoidea (purple), A. pur- 
purea (purple), Gentiana verna v bluej, G. acaulia (blue), Alya sum 
saxatile (yellow*), Primula auricula (yellow, crimson, and purple), 
Common Primrose (\ariou*), l)raba azoidea (yellow), Saxifraga 
ccrapitoaa (white), S. op pus it if olia (red), fur summer blooming — 
Anemone Japonica (rose), Ayuileyia ylandulosa (blue), A. Canadensis 
(red and yellow), A. grand [flora , var. bicolor (blue and white), Cam- 
panula media ^bluej, C. nobihs (maroon , C. punnla (blue and white), 
C. pulla (dark blue), Diant bus dcltoules (pink), Dielytra apectabilis 
(pink', Digitalis purpurea (crimson), Crueianella stylos a (pink), 
Statice tartarica (blue or lavender), Trollius Asiatic us (yellow ), T. 
europeua (yellow ), and home dwarf Verbenas , which make a good show 
until cut down by early /rests, for w inter, the Christmas Jiose (llelle- 
borus) in its varieties makes a good display, also the Winter Aconite 
(JEranthus hy emails ), the Snowdrop ( Galanthus nivalis ), and some of 
the Crocuses. Many varieties of Ferns look well in sueli a situation 
at all times, and some Saxifragas and Sedums . A few plants of 
Yucca may be introduced with ad\antage, as well as Sempervivums, 
and the Common Indian Pig ( Opuntia ficus Indicus ) ; Verbascum 
thapsus is well adapted to such a situation, and looks well intermixed 
with “ Periwinckle,” and may be sown on the spot. 

It must be observed that dwarf plants should always occupy the 
foreground, and tall plants the back ; unless this be attendcd'to, a 
small rockery loses half its effect. If joined to a piece of water, 
some aquatics may be introduced, and on the margin of the pond or 
stream a clump or tw T o of Gynrrium argent eum should, on no account, 
be omitted, along w ith bulrushes and other tall-growing reeds. There 
are few plants that look more effectual than the Gynerium in such a 
situation. 


Cliakthus Funiceus. — Seeing the query respecting this plant in the April number, 
I beg to state, for the information of your correspondent, that I have a very nice plant 
growing on a south wall that has had no protection whatever; the situation is a warm one, 
however, and two miles from Weymouth, on the south coast.-— A Subscriber. 
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ON BLOOMING INGA PULCHEBBIMA. 

BT AIT OLD SUBSCRIBES. 

T HEBE is a general complaint of the difficulty in blooming 
this beautiful plant, which, in my opinion, is caused by treating 
it too kindly. Young plants never blossom freely, I would 
therefore recommend that they should be encouraged to grow, and 
w hen large, confine the roots and give poor soil. When the growth 
is completed each season, give very little water, and keep it cool 
through the winter, only just sufficient to exclude frost. A plant 
that 1 have treated thus has flowered w ell with me for two or three 
seasons past, and fully warrants me in the assertion that the usual 
practice is to serve it too well, and spoil it by kindness. I have 
never before seen a plant of it that bloomed so well as mine, indeed, 
it has been almost covered with its graceful blossoms, and is then as 
attractive as any plant in the stove. 


GLEANINGS AMONGST THE 1IABDY PEBENNIAL 
PLANTS. 

BY CLIO. 

( Continued from page 68.) 

3*^ ANY years ago, I remember Monaida fistulosa used to be 
seen in gardens; the variety I am now describing might be 
called major, and is distinguished by its crimson blossoms and 
the sweetness of its foliage ; its floral leaves are striped with purple j 
the Fistulosa grows wild in Canada, the improved plant was intro- 
duced from Holland. The large yellow flowers of Hypericum caly- 
cinum greet us from July to September ; it is a native of the vicinity 
of Constantinople, and useful lor growing under trees, or to coyer a 
bank. Switzerland produces Sajwnaria ocymoides, which is also found 
in France, Italy, and Corinthia, liking a rocky situation; its small, 
numerous, elegant, star-like, pink blossoms, render it ornamental in 
May, June, and July. North America is the locality for wild speci- 
mens of Coreopsis verticilkita ; it attains a considerable height, and 
exhibits its showy yellow flowers with brown eye, from July to 
October. “ Clayton” (as quoted by Curtis in Lho Botanical Maga- 
sine , to which 1 am so much indebted, both for aid in these researches, 
and for my knowledge of plants), “ remarks that the petals, though 
of a yellow colour, are used by the inhabitants to dye cloth red.” 
The drooping blossoms of Pubnonaria Tirginica are seen upon the 
mountains of most parts of North America, and for several years 
decorated the garden at Fulham of the Bishop of London. It exki- 

M 
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bits in April its reddish-purple flow ers, w hich when fully open, are of 
a light bright blue ; the foliage is blueish green : it requires a pure air 
and a little shelter from cold winds, which are apt to prevail w hen it is 
in bloom. Sanguiiua ia Canadensis is found in the woods of Canada, 
its flower appears in April and is a delicate white with yellow eye, 
and its glaucous leaf veined with pale brown, renders it an object of 
interest to watch its progress, after emerging from the ground ; from 
the juice issuing from its knobln roots, which is of a bright red 
colour, its name is deri\ed ; the Indians are said to use this liquid to 
paint thenisehes with. The pah' him* petals of l*hlox diraricata ex- 
pand in May, it is a natiu* of North America; rarely ripening its 
seeds in our climate, but is increased by cuttings and lasers, and 
is suitable for rock" ork ; as is also the minute JJraba aizoides , 
wliien exhibits its little \ellow flowers in arch, and is found on the 
German Alps. Lamium orvaht adorns with its large pink and white 
blossoms the woods of Italy and Htmg.irv .and flowers with us iiqApril. 
.From the south of Europe, we ha\e obtained Iris sambucina , deriving 
its name from the scent of its flowers, resembling that of those of the 
Elder; it is one of the tallest and handsomest ol the genus, attaining 
in rich, moist soil, the height of three feet or more ; its prevailing tints 
are purple, pink, and \ellow. Primula marginal a, from the Alps, 
blooms in March and April, and is a delicate little plant with small 
purple flowers and yellow eve, with an agreeable musky scent. At 
Hampton Court, a few v cars since, L saw a boil planted with Saxifraga 
crassifolia, and was pleased to see it thus brought into notice; the 
blossoming stems, when grown in rich, moist soil, rise from one to 
throe feet high, supporting a large hunch of pendulous|purple flow ers, 
expanding in April and Mav ; tin* leaves are large and thick, on their 
upper surface they are of a bright shining gr< cn, and red underneath; 
it grows wild on the Alps of Siberia. At the end of May and begin- 
ning of June, Astrr Alptnusiv 0111 the Austrian Alps, greets the eye 
with its large and showy blossoms; tbe\ are purple with vellovv 
centre, and rarely aspire btwoiul the height of eight or nine inches, 
being much lower in their native region; it prefers a moist soil. 
JLupinus perennis, from Virginia, show s its pale blue flow its from 
Alay to July, succeeding best in a dry situation. Geranium angu - 
latum, so named from the angular appearance of its stalk, has flesh- 
coloured blossoms marked w ith deeper red veins, its buds open in 
May and frequently again in autumn ; its history is unknown. The 
small double white flowers of Ranunculus aconitij hlius, or Fair Maids of 
France, expand in May or June ; it is found on the Alps, its leaves 
are apt to be injuredby a very small maggot, w hich feeds between their 
coats. During moat of the summer the rosy-purple, mimulus-liko 
flowers of Melissa grandijlora embellish the garden; it grows spon- 
taneously in the mountainous parts of France, Italy, and Germany ; 
the leaves have the scent of balm when bruised ; it rarely exceeds a 
foot in height. Sedum popu/ijolium was discovered by Professor 
Pallas, in Siberia; it leaves are flat and deciduous, and in the sun 
(as also the stalks), are of a bright red colour ; its small, clustered, 
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numerous, pale purple blossoms, are in perfection in July and August. 
Planted in a moist soil, and shady situation, the lively purple flowers 
of Drawccphal um denticulatum , are seen to advantage in August and 
September ; it was received from Carolina. The rare Cypripedium 
album is but little known, and is named from the delicate whiteness 
of its upper petals; the 1 lower, or slipper part of theblossom, is a delicate 
pink and white, and two yellow spotted lappels depend from the base 
of the petals ; it inhabits the woods of North America. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

ALAN TIIE DOMINIT ; var. IIybrida. Nat. Ord. Orchidea. 
JeT — This hybrid Calantbe was raised in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery 

at Exeter, by Mr. Dominy, from seed between C. masuca and 
C.furcafa; in two \ ears the seedlings flowered, and the present is 
one of the hybrids raised. Unlike C. masuca, it is a free-flowering 
\ariety, and Aery pretty. The prevailing colour is purple, the 
labellum being crimson, and the upper side of the petals and sepals 
creamy white, the under sides bluish purple. Mr. Dominy is, we 
believe, the iir>t to raise hybrid Orchids. ( Hot. Mag., 5012.) 

51. Nil'll t. a auio-lim:ata; var. Reticulata. — T he leaves of 
this variety are remote, but beautifully Aariegated. The flowers are 
of a lilac blue, borne in considerable numbers, and very ornamental. 
(Bot. May., 50 til.) 

35. C am i:li i a uosJTLOitA. — This handsome, small -flowered, 
single Camellia has been long cultivated at Kcav, under the name of 
C. J'Juryoidcs , incorrectly hoAveAer. The present plant was a stock on 
which the Chinese nurserymen graft their varieties of C. Japonica . 
The Camellia brought to England by Mr. Potts in 1S22, grafted on 
this stock, died, and the same having occurred to a plant brought 
over in 1S21 by Mr. J. D. Parks, now of Dartford, the present 
species shot forth. It is a shrub about three feet high, of more lax 
and straggling habit than flu* common C. Japonica ; the branches 
clothed Avith a smooth brown bark, and the leaA os rather more serrate 
than in tin* aforenamed species, of a dark glossy green. The floAvers 
are axillary, solitary, or seldom two together, measuring about 
an inch or an inch and a halt* across, of a light pink colour, and 
single. ( Bot . Mag., 5011.) 

30. Pentstemon «) Ai'TKAYANVS. Nat. Ord. Scrophttlatunccr . — 
Raised from seed sent to Messrs. Yeiteh by their collector, Mr. Lobb, 
in August, 1857, from California. It is calculated to make a very 
acceptable plant for “ bedding out,” and produces a succession of its 
pretty blossoms for a long time in the summer months. The stem is 
erect, about a foot high, and the young stalks tinged ith red ; the 
flowers are borne in a loose panicle, and are an inch and a quarter 
long, of a rich blue, red at the base and in the throat. (Bot. Mag 
5015.) 
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37. Keffeksteinia geaminea. N at. Ord. Orchidem . Syn. 
Zggopetalon gramineum . — An inhabitant of Popayan, on the western 
side of the Andes, where it was discovered by Jlartweg, and has since 
been found by Linden and others in the Caraccas. Its leaves rise 
directly from the roots, and spread in a fan-shaped manner. The 
flowers are of a dirty yellow colour, more or less spotted with dark 
brown ; they are about an inch and a quarter in diameter. (J But. 
Mag., 5046.) 

38. Begonia Wageneiuana. Nat. Ord. Brgoniacece . — A free- 
blooming and very long-flowering Begonia, introduced by Mr. 
Wagoner to the Bo\al Botanic Gardens, Berlin, whence plants have 
been forwarded to the Kew establishment. The flowers are verv 
small, but borne in large white panicles, and the foliage is of a deep 
yellow-green ; the peduncles and petioles are bright red, and render 
it tolerably distinct from other species. It blooms for a long time in 
the stove in spring and summer. yBot. Mag , 5017.) 

*39. Cuscuta Califokxica. Sat. Ord! Convolvulacctv. — A deli- 
cate little parasite, raised in the Horticultural Gardens from seeds 
sent over by Mr. Hartweg from California. The flowers are white, 
and small sized; indeed the whole plant may he said to possess 
no more than a botanical interest. Seed may be sown along with 
those of a soft-stemmed annual in a pot, and placed in the frame ; 
when large enough to remove, the plant ma\ he placed m the same 
pot as a Pelargonium or Lotus Jaeobiea, to which it will then attach 
itself. ( Ilort. Soc. Journ 

40. Begoxii Ely. A at Ord. Begoniacecv. — No description can 
give an adequate idea of this, the mn>t striking of all the Begonias 
we have seen, which throws ev cry other into the shade, and fully 
justifies its specific name, being decidedly the “King” of this fine 
tribe. Its great attraction oou-isL in its splendid foliage, which 
measures about ten inches across, the centre* of a deep olive-green, 
reflecting a metallic blue, surrounded by a broad silvery white band, 
which is again encompassed with a wide edge of olive-green 'Hie 
flowers are also of large si/e, and rose-coloured. It is a native of 
Assam, where it inhabits the temperate region of the Himalayas, and 
was discovered by Mr. Simons. Messrs. Bollison possess the stock, 
and are about to send it out, we believe, during the present month. 

41. Begonia Lazvi.i. Nat. Ord. Begoniacea ■ Without any 

I ntensions to be compared to the preceding species, this is neverthe- 
ess a plant of great beautv, and merits a place in every collection; 
its name has been given from a resemblance* between the blue tinge 
of its leaves and the colour of the precious stone known as Lapis 
Lazuli , the upper surface of its large leaves being, in fact, of a 
metallic or mineral blue. The blossoms are yellow, and similar in 
si7,e and appearance to those of B. xanllrina. It was discovered by 
the same collector as the preceding, and inhabits the same district. 

42. Boehmema ahgentea. Nat. Ord. Urlice <r. — A remarkably 
ornamental plant belonging to the Nettle tribe, discovered in 1856 by 
Mr. Ghiesbreght, in the forests of Chiapas in Mexico. The leaves 
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are alternate, ovate, lonely acuminate, attaining about two feet 
in length, and nearly half as much across in their broadest part ; 
their upper surface is of a light green, covered with large pustules or 
blisters of a silverv grey tinge ; on the under side the nerves are of a 
reddish brown. It requires a moist atmosphere, and a shady place in 
the stove, to grow it well. 

43. Cam pylobotuys ahoyboneura. Nat. Ord. Rubiacea — A 
charming little species, growing six or eight inches high, and closely 
allied to C. discolor, but distinguished by the silvery nervures of the 
leaf, the edges of which are (especially in the case of the young ones) 
margined with rose, and fringed with ciliie of the same colour ; their 
upper surface is of a fine olive or brownish green, with a satiny 
appearance. It will be cultivated chiefly for its beauty as a plant 
with ornamental foliage. From Chiapas, where it was detected 
through the indefatigable zeal of our friend Mr. Ghiesbreght. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 


TTeintzu tig rina. — T have had a fine specimen of this ornamental plant in my stove 
for three years, but cannot succeed in making it flow er well ; my gardener evidently is 
at fault with it. Can you lulj) us with any suggestions for its proper treatment?— 
S. 7\, Whitehaven [This is a succulent evergreen Goncrad, from Caraccas ; it 
requires liberal stove treatment, and with a little management may be made to produce 
its handsomely spotted flowers very freely. It requires a lisrlit but rather rich soil, and 
while growing a moist atmosphere; young plants grown quickly flower in much greater 
profusion than older ones. For the rest treat it just as you would a Gesneria. — E d.] 
iliGNOMA TUNISIA. — W hat is the best and most approved plan of treatment for 
this line stove climber ? My gardener appears to fail in producing a good show of 
bloom ; it is planted in a large box, in a corner of a pine-stove. — A Country Clergy- 
man. [Your plant lias too much “ pot-room.” If you couliue the roots more, and give 
it poor soil, you will have no reason to complain of a want of bloom. It should have 
a good supply of water during the grow ing season ; keep the temperature at that time 
about by day and 10 less at night. In autumn it requires to be cut in rather freely, 
as bloom is produced on shoots made the same year. The branches should be spread out 
so as to cover a trellis, to show the full effect, and allow plenty of light to get 
to the leaves, instead of being tied iu a bundle, as is ofteu the ease.- *Ed.] 

Plants to Grow on a Wall.— 1 have an old wall, on which I am desirous of 
planting something that will grow, and look pretty. If the Editor, or any of the Cor- 
respondents of the Cabinet , would assist me with a list of suitable things, I should take 
it as a favour conferred on — A Subscriber frow the First. [Wallflowers may be sown ; 
they readily establish themselves on old walls, as also Snapdragons or Antirrhinums. 
Many varieties of Stonocrops are well adapted lor the purpose, especially Sedum acre, 
S. saxalile, and S. rupestre ; all look well in such a situation. The Houseleek (Scm- 
pervivutn tcetorum) soon affixes itself, and large patches of it intermixed with Sednms make 
a pretty effect. One of the most attractive little creepers is Linnria cymbalaria ; this will 
run along, or grow in the chinks along the side, hanging iu large tufts, and is a delight- 
ful little plant when in flower. Several ferns may he established, especially the Wall 
Rue, Asplenium rnta muraria, and Polypodium vulgaro. Erinus nlpinus may be sown, 
and makes quite a show’ with its pretty pinkish-purple blossoms ; the same may be said 
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ofAubrictia purpurea. Cotyledon umbilicus docs very well with a little soil, as also 
Euphorbia portlandica, several Saxifragus, Thymus serpvllum (which is very pretty in 
such a situation), aud Vcrbaseuni thapMis, the iattcr growing readily from seed. A plant 
of the Indian Fit; (Opuntia ficus Indicus) will htaml the frost very well, and make 
a quaint appearance ; as also the Yuccas, which may have a hole made for their accom- 
modation, and a little soil to prow in. These are all the plants we can think of at the 
pre»ent; perhaps some Subscriber may surest others that he has seen in Pitch situa- 
tions. Many an old wall may be made interesting by being planted, aud indeed is a very 
suitable place for a number of alpine*. --K d ] 

Climbers for a Gri.emioi’Mv. — A constant Subscriber to the Cabinet would 
feel greatly obliged by the recommendation of three or four good, long-blooming Roms 
for training up the back trellis of a greenhouse, ul*o two or three other pretty climbers 
for the same. — T. M. J . JJ’he Noisettes are line Roses, and some of them make good 
climbers, and flower lor a long time and late in the year. Select from the following : — 
Solfutcrrc, large, *ulphur-ycllovv ; J/imarquc, sulphur-yellow, very large and full; t’aro- 
line Marnic«*e, creamy -while, in large clusteis; Fourpre de Tyre, rich violet-crimson, 
large and full; Du Luxembourg, rosy lilac, with deep red centre, large and very line; 
La Riche, pale flesh, line : De*proz a fleur jauue, half, sulphur, and red, large and highly 
fragrant; and Fortune's double yellow. Other dimhi rs we would recommend arc 
Cobica scanden*, Lophospermum -pretabile, ('ulampchs scalier, I’lemati* Siebahlii, 
Begonia ( 'upends, Tecoma Ja-minoidr-, Maurandya i>ai clay ana. and Rurclayana alba; 
Maudevillere suaveolcu* ; Pu*»i flora co-rulea granditlorn, and cdulis ; Solatium Jasmi- 
nuidts, Solly a heterophy 11a, Tuc-oma mamcata, and \anous Trop.eulum-.- Fi>. 

XriiSEKYXLN’ts ('ATALOorib — 'Du re can s( surely be anything limn \aluablc or 
ntere-tmg to those who arc engaged m the d< lightful pursuit of cultivating flowers 
than to have a record of prices aud plants; this may he formed by prt*emug aud 
having hound together all the (alalogius of tin* various muMrymcti and florists 
which they may be able to obtain, jn-tt.ul of thiowmg them away in the waste 

paper ha ski t, after serving a tmiporuiy purp<**< , us D frotpunlly the < aM- . 

We have a very extensive c*dln lion owrMlvc-, and an d<s|ious of having it 
increased. Any of our siihsi nbu* who may he ahh to oblige the Dili tor 
with spare copies of old cntalogm*, would confer n favom , as among them there 
may' he some that would h( Ip to oomph t» a sit of ho< }•*, t<i it* of gnat value As a 

help to jmrcluisirs of plants w< mti ml to notice in the Cabinet such nursery men’s cata- 

logue* of the current date as may be mu! iis, with a bru f notiei of their contents. 
In accordance with this plan, we now draw the attention of our readers to the catalogue 
of Mr. 'William Iloleroft, nur-cry man, of rphollatid, mar Wigan, comprising princi- 
pally IlcrbacLous Plants, of which tin collection appears to he mo«t extensive, and to 
include many ran thing*. We have also r< roved, finer our last, the catalogues of 
Messrs. Whitt head and Hammond, Oldham; Mr. Walton, Marsdcn, near Hiirnley ; 
M. Linden, of Brussels, and Mr. Hrigdi n, of the Kailvsav Arcade, London 
Bridge. M e-*r*. W hitehead ami Hammond's in almost exclusively devoted to florist*/ 
flowers, and especially Dahlia-, Carnations, Pieotees, and Pinks, of which there appears 
to be few good sorts that they do not possess. Mr. W alton’s spring catalogue contnius 
a large miscellaneous «toch, Dahlia*, fuchsias, \ < rbenns, and the usual bidding plant 1 *, 
together with OcMicrias, Rost Ac. M. Linden's French catalogue is a valuable list of 
many new thing-*, as also of stove and gnenhousc plants in gcncinl. We would advise 
intending purchasers to send for a copy. Mr. Rrigdui’s seed catalogue is extensive and 
well arranged. This gentleman has taken up ihe Aquarium business as well ns that of 
a seedsman, and supplies not only the east* hut also plants, insects, animals, and fish for 
stoekiug them. All who are intere-tid in the pleasing recreation, of attending to an 
Aquarium or Vivarium, should pay Mr. Brigdcn a visit, and we arc much mistaken if 
they he not highly gratified. 

’Provincial IIortictmlkal Sot mu s. — WY have received the schedule of prizes 
of the Stamford Horticultural Society, which evinces mmh spirit amongst the sup- 
porters of floriculture in that town and ncighhoiiihoi d, and drsmtdly (ntitle it to rank 
as one of the most useful of the ?*idJaml Societies. Tlie prizes are numerous, and 
amongst tin tu we are pleased to observe that the lady patroness, the Murchioncsa of 
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Exeter, offers one for the most clioiec and elegant bouquet made up by any lady who Is 
a subscriber, or a member of the family of any subscriber ; two silver cups are offered' 
for Roses, and a silver medal for the best device in flowers ; five pounds is offered for 
the best collection of twelve stove or greenhouse plants, and other liberal sums for 
flowers and fruits, including prizes for collections of British plants, and for cottagers’ 
produce. The first exhibition will take place July 7th, in the grounds of (). Edmonds, 
Esq. At the second show, September 8lh, prizes are offered for Dahlias, etc., and 
among them a silver medal for the best Dahlia in the room. Manchester is not behind ■ 
in the judgment delayed in the allotment of the numerous prizes offered by its Horti- 
cultural Society, commencing with L'l 10s. for the best collection of miscella- 
neous plants, not less than eight in number of sorts. The first exhib tiou will take 
place May 15th, the second during the last week in June, and the third about the end 
of August. We have also received the schedule of the Colchester Chrysanthemum 
Society, in which we find a silver medal to be given for the best three cut blooms. 

N kw Dahlia, Sir Colin Campbell. — Stevenson’s Sir Colin Campbell is one 
of the best of it* class, which I perceive i*> omitted all mention of by your correspondent 
G. G., in the April number. From my own observation 1 can assert, that it is a first- 
elans flower, and obtained the premier prize at the Rochdale Floral and Horticultural 
Exhibition, the only place where it lias been exhibited, 'the colour is a deep rich 
maroon, the size rather above the medium, the outline very fine, petals smooth, well 
arranged, and centre full 1 send you my name. — J. lf r . 

The Pink. — Never grow a Fmk in poor soil, for it is not like some flowers that 
merely grow less in such circumstances, but it actually loses its character. Prefer cow- 
dung rather than that of horses; whichever is used, however, should be fairly rotted 
into mould. Let the loam von use be that obtained by laying common turves, cut as 
if for lawns, to rot. It is good at two years old. Vse two parts loam, and one part 
dung; and make your bed eighteen inehes deep. Plant nine inches* apart, as soon after 
July as you ran get your plants. Never let more than one stem go up to each plant, 
nor more than two buds bo left on to bloom ; any very crowded flowers excepted. 
When in flower take oil the bottom shoots for pipings. The top three or four joints 
are to he used. Mix up some of the proper Pink soil, with all the stones sifted out: 
stick the piping** half an inch in the compost and water freely, cover close with a shallow 
hand-glass and shade them. As the bloom-pods swell, tie them round the middle with 
a piece of matting, to prevent the calyx from bursting. As the petals develope them- 
selves, assist them dovv u into their places, and shade them always from the hot sun. 
Give them, from the time they swell their pod* to bursting, liquid manure (a gallon of 
decomposed eow-dung to five gallons of water) once to three plain waterings. Never 
leave in the bloom a self-coloured petal, take it out when you first see it ; for one of 
these will condemn a whole stand of flowers. Never let your pipings under the glass 
get dry ; for it is certain destruction. When rooted, remove them into their perma- 
nent beds, or into store beds, three, inches apart in the row. and the rows six inches. 
Never delay planting till the spring, if you can get your plants in autumn. The sooner 
they are settled down the finer they bloom.-— (bo. Glenn//. 

Tuts Crystal Palace Floral Bazaar. — The announcement of a Flower Show 
has ever been found an attractive intimation to the visitors of the Crystal Palace, and 
the Directors act wisely, therefore, in not allowing any lengthened period to passover 
without catering for the floral predilections of their patrons. We have only to remark 
the interest excited by exhibitions of this class, and the numerous attendance of gay and 
elegantly -at tired visitors, to be assured that they contribute a feature that cannot be 
dispensed with, and on which every effort to develope their intrinsic beauty is likely to 
be well bestowed. It should be mentioned, however, that the “Floral Bazaar,” which 
opened on the 14th of April, had practical purpose in view beyond the mere display of 
“ spring flowers” in all their attractive varieties, which was no other than to ascertain 
whether the purchasers of bouquets, etc., would muster numerously enough to warrant 
the belief that such exhibitions could be turned to permanent account in the way of re- 
muneration to the growers. Judging from Ihe frequent sales effected, we are disposed to 
think this question may be solved iu the affirmative. On the day of opening, the keen. 
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cutting winds which played about the Palace were & rather unfavourable accompani men 
to the exhibition, but the weather was as fine and gcuial as could be desired on the 15th, 
and the attendance was proportionately large, comprising many members of the fashionable 
and aristocratic circles. The arrangements did credit to Mr. Eylcs, under whose direc- 
tion the “Floral Bazaar ” was conducted with every regard to the general convenience 
both of spectators and exhibitors. Among the most conspicuous of the growers we may 
enumerate Mr. Smith, of Dulwich j Mr. Halley, Blnckhcath; Mr. Woodruffe, of Har- 
row-road; Mr. Standish, of Hagshot; Messrs. Hay and Co., Newington Butts ; Mr. 
J. Attwood, Coldharbour-road ; Mr. Pousfonl ; Mr. AVood, Beulah Spa ; and Messrs. 
Maule, of Bristol. Collection* of plants, in one iustanee numbering 1,200, in others 
300 to 400, were contributed by Mr. Smith, Mr. Woodruffe, and Mr. Pfersdortf, of 
Kensal-grecn, while the prices ramrod chiefly from 1$. Qd. to 3«. GtC ; choice specimens 
of Azaleas and Camellias of course having a much higher pecuniary value. No one 
could fail to be struck with the brilliant display of Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Camellias, 
and other things, in the collection of Mr. Standish, and likewise in that of Mr. Halley; 
the display of Cacti by Mr. Pfersdorff being hardly less captivating. The “ bouquets ” 
of Messrs. Maule were, moreover, not only attractive, but decidedly cheap; and, looking 
at the entire exhibition, the competitive principle, as far as the growers are couccrned, 
had evidently worked well. Ornamental flower-pots, iu several varieties, also formed an 
appropriate feature of the display, ami drew a fair share of critical attention. We arc 
glad to hear that the >nle of flower* has so greatly ez voided the anticipations of the exhi- 
bitors as justified the continuance of the Bazaar until the 17th of April, instead of 
closing as originally announced. W hether the problem of a permanent demand for 
flowers and bouquets at the Palace lias been demonstrated or not, the lovers of florieul- 
tural excellence have at least had every reason to be satisfied. The number of visitors 
at the Palace on the first day numbered 5,1‘Jl. 

Model Bothy on Lord Panmvuk's Estate.— The other day we had an oppor- 
tunity of in-pretiug a model bothy, recently built for the gardeners on the Panmure 
estate, containing all the comforts and accommodation which unmarried men not living 
in families could desire. The bothy i' constructed for four young men, but there 
is abundance of room and accommodation for double that number. On the ground 
floor there is a large kitchen, having tables, chairs, cupboards, and other conveniences ; 
a boiler and oven, with requisites for cooking. Adjoining the kitchen is a large store- 
room, together with a commodious sitting-room, having all necessary furnishing. 'The 
sitting-room is supplied with n select and valuable little library, handsomely bound. In 
the upper story there are four comfortable bed-rooms — one for each man — having stand- 
beds, chairs, tables, etc. 'There is a bath-room in the hot-honses adjoining for the use 
of the men, which is much resorted to. An elderly woman attends to the comforts of 
the young men, but docs not reside in the house. — Arbroath Guide. 

Parisian IlonTKTLTTRAL Society. — Numerous workmen are at present occu- 
pied at the Palace of Industry in the Champs- hiysfa'S in preparing for the Exhibition 
of the Imperial and Central Horticultural Society, which is to take place May 12th — 
27th. The nave of the building, which is nearly an acre in extent, is being transformed 
into a garden, laid out in the English style. Several thousands of yards of green sward 
arc being bronght from the plains of Issy and Auteui), to form grassplots and borders 
to the beds where the different shrubs and flowers arc to be arranged, and the decora- 
tion will be rendered complete, by the introduction of a serpentine stream of water, 
running through the place, and affording an opportunity for the exhibition of a number 
of rare aquatic plants. 

Primula Mollis. — This is a mo«t beautiful plaut with large cordate leaves of from 
two to three inches diameter, covered with soft hairs. From the centre of this large 
tuft of leaves springs up the flower stem, which attains about u foot high, aod all along 
it are whorls of handsome flowers of a fine pnqdc colour, which hist a long time iu per- 
fection, and as the flower stem grows higher, the blossoms keep coming out. It is a 
really beautiful thing, and should be in everybody’s garden.— W. Molcroft , Upholland . 
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ILLUSTRATIONS- 

Xo. I. — CLAEKFA PULCIIELLA, var. Makgikata. 
IT. — ACROCL1NIUM EOSEUM. 



E this month place before our readers figures of 
two annuals o t recent introduction to our gar- 
dens, and each of them possessing no little 
amount of attraction. For the first, ClarJcia 
pulcJtcUa, var. marginal a , we are indebted to 
Messrs. James Carter <& Co., the well-known 
seedsmen of High Holborn, for bringing it into no- 
tice. It is simply a garden variety, first raised with 
seeds from C. pulchella . In patches, alternating with that 
species and its w hite variety, the present makes a very 
pretty contrast, combining, as it does, the colours of the 
two. 

Acroclinium roseum is a fine, half-hardy annual, from 
the Sw r an River Colony, belonging to that class of plants 
knovsn as everlastings ; it grow s about one foot high, and produces 
many of its flow'or stems from one root ; its blossoms are of a bright 
clear rose colour, and resemble those of the well known Bhodanthe 
Manglcsiij but are considerably larger, and more showy. It is of 
easy culture, and is found to flourish best in a mixture of peat and 
loam, but will prosper in any friable garden soil. 

The two annuals now referred to are deserving of a place in every 
flower garden or parterre. Being of moderately dwarf habit and 
showy, they are very suitable for small beds- 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE. 

COMMUNICATED BY MB. S. BROOME, TEMPLE OABDENS, LONDON. 

» OUIl respectable London societies met together recently at 

? one of the amateur rooms, York Street, K highland, comprising 
from sixty to seventy members, to hear papers read on this 
subject from some of the be^t practical growers, namely, Mr. J. 
Holland, gardener to It. \Y. Jj<*ake f Esq., Hounslow, on the culture 
of pom pones; Mr. Oulridge, gardener to — Foster, Esq., Stam- 
ford ilill, on large-flow ered varieties; and Mr. Bird, florist, Stoke 
Newington, on the application of liquid manures. In consequence 
of the high character sustained by these gentlemen in the ilorieul- 
tural world, and «*speeial !y as first-rate Chrv stnthcmum growths, 
their papers were li>tened to with deep interest. My notes on the 
treatment therein recommended are as follows, and 1 forward them 
for insertion in v our cheap an * valuable little work for the benefit of 
your numerous amateur siihsenln r>, doubting not that the) will be 
read with equal interest hv all, tor imself 1 can oul) say that I place 
a high value outlie hints h< re given. 

Mr. Oulridge* » treatment is follows : — Targe specimens for 

Exhibition — Commence as early in November as possible, that is, so 
soon as the suckers are strong cnoujh,ns 1 prefer suckers to cuttings; 
these should he tak( u from plants grown in the holders, of a good 
strain, that have not been grow n before as specimens, but left to them- 
selves without any trimming. Choose tin* short-jomti d in preference 
to the long and succulent ones, rcinov e all eves that arc under tho 
mould to prevent them throw ing up suckers, which rob the parent 
plant of much of its vigour. Let vour pots be washed clean, and 
prepare the compost of equal parts of fibrous bog, leaf-moul 1, loam, 
and a fair pronortion of silver s md ; put tin* suckers into three-inch 
pots, singly, and place them in a cold frame, with just Mitlicient 
water to keep them alive. Guard against frost, and keep it out of 
the frame, or it will refard the progress of the plants. As soon as 
they are well rooted in the mirsci \-pot, which will be about the 
latter end of January, repot them into five-inch j ots ; the compos! 
should this time consist of two parts turfy loam and one* part well 
decam! cow or sheep manure, \v it h a little silver sand, the whole 
thoroughly mixed up with nv-te, shells, pounded very small. Be 
careful not to wet the leaves in winter, or they will bo liable to damp 
ofl and mildew’. When the plants have commenced growing care- 
fully take* out tin* leader, say at seven inches high, so that you n ny 
ensure suflieient breaks to lorn a good plant of each. When tho 
laterals are long enough, lie them carefully to a stick, and in doing this 
mind they do not snap. If all goes on well, by the middle of March 
they will require a second shift info six-inch pots, by the middlo of 
31ay the next shift will be required into eight-inch pots, and when 
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well established again stop the whole of the laterals, so as to male© 
compact and bushv plants ; by the latter end of June they should 
have their final shift into eleven-inch pots, the compost as before, 
with plenty of drainage. See that the pots are not placed too near 
together, but allow a free circulation of air all round them. To pre- 
vent the roots getting too dry around the outside, it is a good plan 
to place the eleven-inch pots inside larger sized ones, which will 
prevent a too rapid evaporation taking place during hot weather ; 
give plenty of water when dry, and water around the pots with a rose 
during the evening to give a due degree of moisture to the ground ; 
by no means spare the syringe also over the foliage to keep back all 
disease. Should green- fly attack them use soft soap, say half a pound 
to t\\ o gallons of water ; if you dip the heads of the plants into it, all 
the better, if not, syringe them. Train the shoots properly out, to 
prevent weak growth, and when the plants are furnished with abun- 
dance of fibrous roots use liquid manures in hot weather, cow and 
sheep, with soot in early autumn. By the middle of September set 
the plants in a south aspect, against a wall is best if you have such a 
place, and as soon as the flower-buds show' themselves, remove all 
weald\ -looking ones, leaving those that are w’ell formed. 

The following are recommended by Mr. Oulridge for growing as 
specimens : — Annie Halter, Defiance, Plutus, Vesta, Albin, Beanie clu 
Noril, Phidias, Christine , ILadame Cammerson , Mount Etna, Her - 
mione , and General Havelock. 

Culture of Pom pones in Pots. — Mr. Holland, gardener to B. W. 
Leake, Esq., Spring drove, Hounslow, and one of the best growers 
we have, read a uny interesting paper giving his practical expe- 
rience, commencing with propagation, and proceeding all through the 
various stages on to blooming. He recommends taking off cuttings as 
early in the winter as possible. Some sorts throw their suckers long 
enough to take off at blooming-time, others much later. Mr. Holland 
strikes from them when long enough to throw four or five joints ; he 
inset ts them in loam three parts, well rotted manure one part, and 
silver saiul on ' part. The cuttings have the eyes taken out with the 
leaf, in order to prevent them sending up suckers in the mould. He 
strikes them in sixty-sized pots, about six in each, with as little 
bottom heat as possible, and when struck pots them into sixties. 
When potted he examines them to sec if there be any suckers or 
eyes, and if so takes them out. As soon as they are well rooted they 
are repotted into forty-eights, and kept in a cold frame through the 
winter, up to the latter end of April. Care is taken that they are 
not exposed to the cold nights in case of frost, in order to preserve 
good, healthy foliage. The next thing requiring attention is the first 
stop. Mr. Holland stops them when five or six inches high, if short 

I ’ointed, but if long, at six or eight inches, always insuring five or six 
)reaks or laterals ; and when they are long enough four of them are 
pegged down, and the other left for the centre. Watering must be 
properly attended to, or they will lose their foliage. The next stop 
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is when the plant is sufficiently grown to fc-Low four or five joints 
clear of the last stopping. He now goes on until the linal stop, 
which is not later than the first week in August, attending to peg- 
ging down, watering, and tying out property, to make the plant 
uniform. It must be remarked that the weak shoots should not be 
stopped so close as the stronger ones by two or three eyes. As the 
Chrysanthemum always enjoys a change, lie pots until the plant 
arrives at its final shift, which is an eight-inch pot. "When the pot 
is found well filled with roots plenty of liquid manure is given, but 
not too strong. Prom spring to the end of June Mr. Holland 
employs an infusion of hor&c, sheep, and poultry dung, to every 
gallon of strong liquid adding three gallons of water. Prom June to 
September he uses cow-dung — four gallons of water to one of strong 
liquid, with a handful of lime in it to destroy the worms ; and from 
September to blooming-time the same is used as leconuncuded for 
spring. The plants are placed in tin* ground so as to have the morn- 
ing sun until ele\en o clock, and again from three till sunset in the 
afternoon, bt ing shaded in the middle of the das. To preserve a 
good foliage and im\e plants of healthy growth, he recommends, 
whin ready to break colour, to rcinou them into cold pits or houses 
having a south aspect and movable lights. Here the light-coloured 
kinds are placed six inches farther from the glass than the dark ones, 
to preserve the brillmncv of the colour. A growing moisture is kept 
up until the plants are in bloom. 

Liquid Manures: — 3Ir. Bird, llorist, Stoke Xewington, a very 
successful grower of large \ nineties, then rt ad an instructive paper 
on liquid manure*. He said, in the first place, he was not an advo- 
cate for applying liquid manures of an) kind so long as there is suf- 
ficient strength in the soil to keep the plants in a healthy, growing 
Made, although, so soon as the pots are full of roots, it is advisable 
to commence with weak guano, horse, sheep, poultry, or cow dung — 
by no means apply it strong at the commencement. As a compost 
for potting lie recommends good turfy loam, well turned oxer and 
chopped m the winter, in order to let in the I rust and sweeten it, 
with a small portion of rotten dung and pit or silver sand, and plenty 
of drainage. When the roots have fairly reached the sides of the* pot 
he advises to commence with liquids ; and as the plants increase in 
strength the liquid is to be correspondingly increased, using hot 
manures in spring and autumn, and cooling, such as cow-dung or horse- 
droppings, where the horse is kept on grass, in summer; and as the 
Chrysanthemum likes soot, he recommends using a handful in every 
gallon of water used as liquid, but prefers watering the plants tho- 
roughly with plain soft water first, before using the diluted manure. 
The liquid is then applied, drawn ofF as clear as it can be obtained. 
He avoids using it in the middle of the day, choosing the night or 
morning, and takes care the outside of the mould in the pot is not 
open or cracked, so as to cause the w'ater to escape without tho* 
roughly moistening the ball and leaving the centre dry, which is too 
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frequently the case : where this is found to exist, a little fine mould 
is put in to fill up the cavity. This mode of using the liquids he 
discontinues when the plant shows the colour of the bloom, as the 
work is all done that is required, and liquid manure applied after this 
would only cause it to bloom with a seedy eye. 


THE VERBENA. 

BY MR. JAMES HALL, GARDEN EB. 

T IIE Verbena has been an especial favourite with me for some 
years ; and although a good deal has been said and written on 
'the subject of its culture and preparation for exhibition, I 
trust 1 may be excused in my floral enthusiasm in adding a little 
more to the store of information accumulated in your valuable little 
work — for what flower is more attractive and beautiful than the Ver- 
bena ? indeed, as an ornamental plant it is without equal, and is 
adapted either for bedding out or for the greenhouse and conserva- 
tory ; for rock work or for vases no plant is more suitable. It never 
looks better, howevtr, than when planted in mass in the bods of a 
beautifully designed and well laid out garden. Then again, how 
various are its col mr* and how bright, and what magnificent 
*• trusses ’’ does a well cultivated plant of some of the improved varie- 
ties bear; how di\cr*e is it in habit, some sorts being very creeping 
and dwarf, while others are more erect, and well adapted for training 
over wire trellises. To all these desirable points the Verbena has 
the great recommendation of being of very easy culture. Tor bedding 
I make early winter preparations, and give them a good dressing of 
manure or the remains of an old hoi bed, and leave them rough for the 
action of the frost, so that the soil may be well pulverised. About the 
third week in April 1 lighten and level the soil, and put in the plants 
about fifteen inches apart, pegging down the shoots with bent wires, 
to secure them from being disturbed by the wind. If the weather be 
dry 1 give liberal waterings, using liquid manure frequently, except 
to the light-coloured varieties. As the shoots increase the pegs arc 
removed, and placed w ider apart. 

My cuttings arc pricked out in light sandy soil in August, under 
a west wall, and covered with hand-glasses, where they root freely; 
and in about a fortnight they arc potted off into small sixties, in a 
mixture of turfy loam, peat, and a little silver sand. After being 
potted, I keep them close in a shaded frame for a day or two, until 
they have pushed fresh fibres, when air is gradually admitted. To 
make them bushy, the plants require to be stopped at the second 
joint of every shoot. I keep them in the frame until the end of 
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October, when I move them to the cold pit, and after this am very 
careful in watering them, and expose them freely to the sun and air 
whenever the weather allows through the winter. The greatest 
danger is to be apprehended from their rotting off if kept too damp 
and close. When water is given I generally select fine mornings, 
and set the plants out of the pit, where 1 leave them until all the 
water has drained awa}'. Under this treatment my plants are strong 
and bushy, and by the middle of April arc ready for planting out as 
aforesaid ; and the advantage of putting the plants in early is that 
the display of bloom is also early, and may be kept up until the 
frosts of autumn cut short the beauty of these lovely gems of the 
parterre. 

The following half dozen arc very fine sorts for bedding: — Prince 
of Oitilc, a deep, rich plum purple; Posy Gem , rose, ven dwarf and 
compact; Cardinal is, brilliant scarlet; Evening Star , ri d dish orange, 
with a fine yellow eve — a very good trusser, and attractive, distinct 
variety ; Celestina , a beautiful flower, of a pale blue, with a small, 
but clear white eye ; Miss Trotter , intense scarlet, very free blooming. 





PROGRESS OF THE C VEXATION AND PTOOTEE, WITH 
REMARKS OX T11E1R MANAGEMENT. 

( Continued from pnr/r 71 .) 

now offer a few brief instructions for the' monthly treat- 
ment of the&ic favourite floret*’ flowers, with the simple 
remark that they will be found to contain the pith and 
marrow of all t hat has been written or practised In the hot growers, 
and confirmed by experience. 

January — The plants that arc now in pots in the frame require 
to have a free circulation of air, and to la* kept from damp, which is 
so prevalent during this and the following month, if frost is 
prevented getting through the sides of the pots they will take no 
harm, vet if it penetrates to the fibres of the roots it will do them 
much injury; give air, however, as much as possible, for In keeping 
them too close it < neou rages damp, and consequent mildew and 
canker. They should have a very limited supplv of water, but the 
soil should not be permitted to got quite dry. Cover up at night, as 
the weather is generally uncertain. Those in the open ground should 
be protected with a little litter, or leaf-mould, to preserve them 
from frost ; they are pretty hardy, however, in the beds, and should 
not bo covered up too closely, and the litter should be dry when put 
to them. 

February.— Little more is necessary this month in addition to 
what has been noted for the last. Should there be am appearance 
of spot, or the leaves turn yellow, cut them off as far down as the 
sound part, and be careful not to allow' any decayed leaves to remain 
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in the frame. Let the surface soil be stirred, and if any of the pots 
appear to hold moisture, examine the state of the drainage. Mix up 
some compost, turn, chop, and free it from grubs or wire-worm, it 
will be the better for it when it is wanted. More air may be 
admitted in the middle of the day, as the sun gets higher, for we 
generally have some very fine days, even in this dull, damp month. 

March — The same treatment as before must be continued, and 
the plants constantly attended to, for this is always a trying month. 
Bo careful to guard against the effect of drying w inds, by a judicious 
attention to watering, and against damp by a too free use of it, as 
well as by seeing that the lights are in sound condition, Get ready 
soil and pots for potting into the blooming-pots next month. 

April . — Potting into the blooming-pots may now be commenced. 
For compost, etc., see the former part of this article. Give free 
drainage, and turn out the plants with entire balls, merely removing 
the crocks at the bottom. When all are potted, set them under 
cauvas, or in a sheltered place, w here they may be secure from heavy 
rains, or the full sun. Such as are for planting out in the border 
may have a little good dung forked into the bed previously, and 
when planted they should he put in at such a distance apart as to 
allow of walking among them for the purpose of layering, a foot or 
eighteen inches will be suilicient. When potted, or put in, give a 
gentle watering, and they will r« quire but little more attention until 
they shoot up their flowering stein**. 

May . — Tlie plants in blooming-pots should now be placed on a 
stage, and it i*> a good plan to s t them on inverted pots, in pans of 
watc*, In present the attack"* of iiw ci earw igs, etc., although this 
will not effectually present* them from the latter posts, w hick are 
furnished with w ings. Plate sticks to them early in t lie month, before 
the roots ha\e filled the pots, or tlie\ are liable to be injured. Give 
water when the* are getting dry, hut do not keep them too w'et. 

June . — Begin to tie up t^ the sticks, not too tightly, however ; 
and when the buds are largo enough to lav hold of, they should be 
judiciously disbudded, or 1 mined, so as to 'leave two or three at most 
on a stem, in order that those may have the whole strength of the 
plant forced into them. As they s\\vll, they should be tied round the 
middle w ill 1 bas*- mat ting, and thonh he tips of the eah x may be gently 
assisted to open, by tearing them dv> s n nearly as far as the matting ; 
this assists the flowers to open regularly, and obviates the bursting 
of the pods. As a few flowers come out this month, depending 
more particularly on the season, it may be a< well to allude to tho 
preparation of the flowers, and the attentions necessary to be be- 
stowed on them here. As the blooms open, the outer, or guard 
petals should be brought down, and to help to keep them Hat and 
even, it is customary to place a card on the bud, on a level with 
tho tie. These cards are cut round, and in the centre a circle 
is drawn, as wide as tho bud, and this inner circle is then cut 
across with a penknife so as to form ra\s, a pencil or stick is then 
pushed through the hole thus made in the centre, and the card ia 
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Flipped over the bud, the rays acting as so many springs to retain it 
in its place. The petals are brought down level with the card as they 
expand, one row evenly over another ; a small pair of bone tweezers 
will prove useful in this operation, but take care none of the petals 
are bruised in doing it ; if there be any petals self-coloured, or other- 
wise deformed, they are to be carefully extracted, for any such 
would of course disqualify a bloom. The flower stems arc secured by 
wires, with hooks attached to the sticks. While the plants are grooving 
and blooming they should have constant attention to watering, and 
occasionally a little weak liquid manure may be given. Seed may be 
sown in large pots, taking care to scatter it thinly; v ben sown, 
water it and shade from the direct sun. 

July . — This being the flowering month, the previous instructions 
may be said more especially to refer to it, it is therefore unnecessary 
to repeat them. Layering may be commenced as soon as the plants 
are in full flower; nevertheless, those who are desirous of preserving 
the bloom in the greatest perfection, may defer the operation until 
the bloom is on the decline. If it be desired, however, to have the 
plants strong and veil rooted in the autumn, in order that their 
layers may be better prepared to endure the succeeding v inter, 
the plants should be layered at tin* commencement of the bloom, at 
which time the plants are full of juices and vigour, and the layers the 
better nourished ami supported, ami sooner strike root ; but it must 
be allowed that the bloom is considerably impaired by the wounds 
inflicted in the operation, and particularly so when performed in an 
early stage of it. The practical part of this operation is so well 
understood by almost every person who is acquainted with the 
flower, as, in some measure, to preclude the necessity of entering 
into a very minute detail of the particulars ; hut for the information of 
such as are unacquainted we will briefly describe it: — Cut off the 
leaves rather close to the stem of all the shoots that are of a 
sufficient length, exce pt those of the upper three joints ; then make 
an incision w ith a sharp penknife in the stem, on the under side, 
half way between the second and third joints, under the lower leaw s 
left on, and to nearly the middle of the stem, bearing the knife 
upwards, right through the second joint, and cut off at the joint the 
eloping piece below' it. Procure a few hooked sticks, about ft ur 
inches long, and peg dov*n the la\er, stirring up the soil where it is 
to be pegged down and mixing a little sand with it ; the whole of tho 
slit part is then cohered up. After the layering is done, gho a 
gentle watering to settle the earth about them, and they will do well 
if attended to. 

August . — Where seed is to be saved, let it be from marked 
flowers, such as have thick firm petals, and fine blooms, taking out 
the decayed petals, so that the pods may swell and ripen without 
rotting. Seedlings should be regularly watered if the weather be at 
all diy, and on no account must they be deprived of air; when the 
sun is too hot, place the pots in the shade. Finish layering this 
month, and attend to them well until they have all struck. 
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September . — Examine the seed-pods, when they have turned 

J ellow they are fit to gather, and should be placed in paper or horse- 
air bags. When the seed is gathered, cut down the stems, and 
remove the sticks carefully, so as to avoid injuring the fibres. Prepare 
soil, clean loam without any mixture of dung, and turn it over 
carefully to pick out wire- worm or grubs, and have all ready for 
potting next month. It is well to provide a temporary covering 
for the seedlings in ease of frosts at night. 

October . — The layers and seedlings may now be potted off, two 
in a forty-eight, and one in a sixty-sized jfbt. Place plenty of 
drainage in the bottom ; and when they are put in place them in a 
frame, where they can be protected by the lights for a day or two, 
and afterwards as necessity arises. Before the layers are taken oft' 
they should be carefully examined, to see that they are well rooted. 
These layers are to be potted the same way as the seedlings, and in the 
same stuff ; they are then to be watered, put into frames, and kept 
close for a few daj s. 

November . — Their winter quarters should now be got ready. For 
the best method of preparing a frame, see the former portion of this 
article. As long as the weather is open, give plenty of air. Seedlings 
are generally more tender than the old plants, and require rather 
more protection from frost as well as cold winds, because they 
continue to grow, in some degree, a 4 *ter the others arc at rest. 

December . — The treatment laid down for last month is still to bo 
continued, and all through the winter the most necessary precaution 
to be taken is to secure the plants from the many evils arising from 
damp, by free ventilation at all favourable times, and security 
against drip. 
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BY A NOBLEMAN S FLOWER GARDENER. 

E are so much addicted to neglecting good old plants in 
r favour of novelties, that this fact alone may bo sufficient to 
w w account for the neglect with which this fine plant and once 
universal favourite has been treated. Few plants are, however, more 
elegant or truly ornamental than a fine specimen of Eri/thritia crista - 
a alii, the old coral plant, introduced eiglity-sevcn years back, and now 
but seldom seen, except in large collections, or places of some note. 
To grow* it well, few plants, strange as it may seem, are more accom- 
modating ; and it may be flowered either as an early stove or late 
greenhouse plant, on a conservative wall, or even iu a warm open 
border, with a little care and management. 

The Erythrina also may be had in bloom early in spring by 
placing a plant in the stove not later than Christmas, and a succes- 
sion may do kept up by starting them at proper intervals. In the 
greenhouse, if kept rather close when beginning to grow, they will 
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bloom freely about midsummer, while if started in a common hotbed 
in Mnrch, and then gradually hardened off, they will bloom in May 
and June. It is best to commence with young plants, and give 
liberal treatment to encourage luxuriant growth, for the stronger the 
grow tli and the finer the foliage, the stronger will be the crown of 
the plant and, consequently, the more vigorous the supply of shoots 
in the flowering season. The plants should have largo shifts and a 
free supply of liquid manure, w ith plenty of provision for drainage. 
The most suitable compost 1 hate always found to consist of three 
parts fibrous peat, tvv® parts fibrous loam, and one part a mixture in 
equal quantities of leaf-mould, sheep-dung well rotted, and siher 
sand. A gentle bottom-heat is very useful in obtaining a good supply 
of roots ; the temperature of the house need not be more than about 
sixty degrees. When the plants have mado some progress, let air 
be given so as to prevent the shoots being drawn up, or the bloom 
will not be strong, and give them a good syringing every evening. 
If old plants are started, be careful that you do not permit too many 
shoots to dev dope theniM*h es ; li\e or six being quite sufficient for 
a strong crown, if the object be to have fine spikes of bloom, instead 
of a ma>s of weakly om>, w hieh never look so imposing in appearance ; 
when, therefore, the plant has made shoots of a finger long, thin out 
all the superfluous ones according to the strength of the root. 
"When the bloom has pass< d, immediately begin to reduce the supply 
of moisture, and shorth cut down the plants and keep them rather 
dry, especially in winter; a proper place for them at this time is 
such as will just preserve them from frost. Stock may bo increased 
with case by cutting the shoot* into pieces, each of two or three 
joint'*, and allowing them to n main a sufficient time to dr\ before 
putting in, the same ns lor all succulent cuttings, when they may bo 
struck m sandv soil in a gentle heat, covered w ith a bt 11-glass or 
hand-light. The old sterns mav nl>o be cut into pieces each having 
one 0 ) 0 , covered witu soil half an inch deep, and placed in a good 
hotbed, t lie ‘•aine as vines are treated from single cv es. When well 
rooted they may he p »tted off, and the sooner this is done the 
better. 

ErytJ irina crUta-yaUi is one of the finest plants I have ever 
grown again*! a conserve* he wall, where it flowers beautifully. It 
should have a well-draim d border, and a soil made up of sandy loam 
and fibrous peat w it h old < ow -dung well incorporated. In winter a 
little mulch or litter placed round the roots to keep frost from them 
and the crown of the plant, after the plant is cut down, is all the 
protection necessary until spring, when the young shoots may have 
a few fir branches stuck before them until the end of May. If 
treated in the same way it will grow against the side of a house; 
one of my neighbours has a plant established against the wall of his 
cottage that has, during several seasons, borne a complete mass of 
its lovely scarlet blossoms to the admiration of all who nave seen it. 

If grown in the flower border the best plan, perhaps, is to take 
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the plant up by the end of autumn and place it out of reach of frost 
and keep it nearly dry. In spring, as soon as all danger from frost 
is over, it may be turned out, and should have as much encourage- 
ment as possible. I have had a row of them annually in fine bloom, 
in a border in front of a south wall, continuing to make a beautiful 
show by their rich blossoms and luxuriant foliage, of which any one 
who has not seen them can form but little idea. 

Erythrina crista-galli is a native of Brazil, where it grows as a 
bushy tree, forty feet high, and is one of the brightest ornaments of 
the flora of that enchanting region. 


DESIGN FOIt THE GROUNDS OF A TERRACE OF 
TWELVE HOUSES. 

BY T. RUTGER, ESQ. 

I HE accompanying design ( see Elate) is intended for a terrace 
and gardens for twelve houses of a second-class order. There 
is a lodge -entrance at each end, and the houses arc supposed 
elevated, and entered by steps, in order to gi\e the basement 
for the domestic offices more light, and for which there is an area at 
each front, descended into by steps. A private flower-garden is 
given for each house, supposed to be separated by a w ire trellis six 
feet high, for creepers. From the private gardens a broad terrace- 
walk is entered, having a verge of gi\i->s and a shrubbery on each 
side, and a site for an alcove at each. end. From the terrace- 
walk there are three entrances to the shrubbery garden, which 
is intended for the accommodation of all the occupiers of the 
houses. A summer-house will be perceived in the centre, at the back 
of the shrubbery garden ; and there is a seat indicated in the corner, 
at each end of the garden. A footpath will he perceived along the 
front of the house.*, and a verge of gra<s, with a shrubbery, on the 
loft of the coach-road. The footpath is intended to be paved with 
stone, :uul apertures with coverings made to let down coals in the 
vaults, supposed to be constructed below. The design might equally 
serve for a larger class of houses by altering the scale, when tho 
grounds would of course be enlarged in proportion. 


Valeriana Pauci flora.—! This is a most excellent hnhaceous plant, with fino 
pinnate foliage; the flower stem rises about two feet huh, and is covered with pure 
white flowers. There is an elegance about the foliage that 1 feel unable to dc*ciibo, 
nud which, combined with the purencBS of the white bWonii?, reuda* it a really 
good thing. 1 ha vo introduced it a couple of years ago from America. — W. llol croft, 
Upholland. 
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DESIGN FOlt FLOWER-BEDS ON A LAWN. 
by t« ihjtgeb, esq. 



Ik the selection of a site for a flower-garden, much 
the taste of the proprietor of the *£***' ***££ £Zio», 
should there be a handsome conservator ******* “ JJ* to the 
and entered from the drawing-room, the proper entrance 
garden may, perhaps, be from the conservatory, and if this 
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adopted, the laying of it out should be with the most exquisite taste, 
and with all the embellishments appropriate for the situation, such 
as statuettes, vases, flower-baskets, witn neatly covered garden seats, 
a summer-house, or tea-room, a pond with a fountain, etc., etc. ; but 
should a site be preferred situate withiu a shrubbery, it should be 
within a convenient distance from the mansion, and laid out with 
taste, making use of all the appliances necessary to make it complete, 
.surrounding it w r ith a wire fence, so as to exclude dogs and vermin ; 
but there arc persons who prefer the advantage of seeing flowers 
growing in beds opposite their windows, and such may be the case 
more particularly wdth invalids, as happened to occur with an 
invalid gentleman, who intrusted me to give a design to answer his 
wishes, and which w as laid out agreeably to the delineation here 
given. The sitting-rooms of the mansion were on the south and east 
sides, 8urounded by a lawn, on which it w r as desired that the flower- 
beds should be laid out. It will be perceived that the beds were 
formed in groups, corresponding with the windows, and thus had a 
very pleasing effect, particularly when taking a bird’s-eye view of 
them from the window s above. In order to make the beds agreeable to 
look upon in the winter, an ample number of variegated shrubs 
were kept iu pots to plunge in the beds, when the summer flowers 
were cleared off; these consisted of Aucubas, Hollies of every sort 
that could be found, with all other varieties of variegated shrubs that 
wore considered appropriate for the purpose ; these, here and there 
sprinkled with non- variegated evergreens among the variegated species, 
rendered the beds an agreeable sight throughout the winter, and with 
a few dwarf evergreens planted betw een, and round the beds, added 
considerably to enrich the whole. The smaller beds were furnished 
with flowers in masses, and the others with flowers in variety. 

The pot-shrubs, on being removed in the spring, were consigned 
to a place by themselves, and replunged, to servo again for the 
following winter. To carry on the system, it was found necessary to 
keep a stock of young growing plants, to take the places of those 
which were found too large for the purpose intended — these were 
turned out of their pots, and planted in the shrubberies. 


ON T1IE CHARACTER OF THE SOIL AND THE PLANTS 
THAT NATURALLY VEGETATE THEREON. 

BY MB. J. THOMPSON, ST. LAWRENCE, JERSEY. 

T HE great importance of a close study of the chemical com- 
position of the soil, will perhaps be most readily appreciated 
by a consideration of the very various tribes of the vegetable 
kingdom that, under the same circumstances, are naturally produced 
on Boils of different natures and characters, or in other words by a 
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view of their relations botanically. There are none who are so 
slightly acquainted with the capabilities of the soil, but who are aware 
that some lands bear abundant herbage, and rich crops, whilst others 
refuse to yield a productive return of the same for cultivation. Some 
soils, therefore, are more suited to a particular tribe of plants than 
others, through supplying the elements (existing in them) required 
for the growth of those plants. It is interesting to observe how 
close is the connexion between the kind of soil and of plants that 
invariably grow upon it, when climate and other peculiarities are 
taken into consideration. The sands of the sea-shore, the margins 
of salt-lakes, and the surface of salt plains, like the Steppes of 
Eussia, for instance, are distinguished by tbeir peculiar tribes of 
saline plants — by varieties of Salsolu , SaJicornia, etc. ; the Triticum 
junceum (sea wheat) also grows on the seaward slopes of the downs 
in close proximity to the ocean. The drifted sands, farther removed 
from the beach, produce their long, \va\ing coarse grasses and reeds, 
as the Aruntlo arenaria (sea bent), Elymus arenarius (sea lyino 
grass), and Carex arenarius (sand sedge), the roots of which bind 
the otherwise ever-shifting sands together, and in many eases, as in 
Holland, serve to prevent the irruptions of the sea. 

The peatv hills and commons of our island naturally clothe them- 
selves with Cull una v ill 'juris (Ling), Erica cincrea (the fine-leaved 
Heath), and with the cross-leaved Heath ( Erica tetralix). Bordering 
streams and brooks in which silica abounds, we observe varieties of 
the mure’s-tail (Equise(vm), and where they contain much carbonate 
of lime, the water-ere>s appears, lining the sides and bottom of their 
shallow beds, ami oftentimes for miles from their sources. The 
Cornish Heath ( Erica vagans) seldom shous itself otherwise than 
on serpentine rock, and the Orobanchc rubra (red broom rape) only 
on basaltic or trap rock ; the Anemone puhatilla on dry banks of 
chalky mounds, the Lad\ 's Slipper Cypripedium culceolus) on the 
calcareous formation, and the Medicago lupvlina on soils that abound 
in marl. So the red, and tiro weeds ( Kpilobium coloratum , and 
Erirhtites perc/J alius) cover every open space in the North Ame- 
rican forests .with their bright and pretty flowers, wherever the fires, 
so frequent there, have pa.-aed over during the} ear, the vegetable 
ashes thus produced being especially favourable to their growth and 
propagation, the seed-* King dormant in the soil until such occur- 
rences take place. The clays also have their peculiar plants, — tho 
rot-arrow (Ononis arvensis) delights in the weald and the plastic 
clay ; the Oak in like manner is characteristic of the clay of the 
weald, while the Elm flourishes in preference on the green-sand for- 
mation. It must farther be noticed that plants appear to alternate 
with each other on the same soils. Burn down a forest of Pines in 
Sweden, and one of Birch takes its place temporarily, for the Pines 
ultimately supersede tho Birch. This takes place naturally in certain 
localities*; on the shores of the Khine are seen forests of Oak, as 
much as four centuries old, gradually giving place to a natural 
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growth of Beech, and in other places the Pine is succeeding to both. 
These and other similar differences are believed to depend on the 
chemical composition of the soil, in great part at least. The slug 
may live well upon, and therefore infest a garden deficient of lime, 
while the common land shell snail will abound where lime is plentiful, 
and readily obtained for the construction of its shell, — so it is with 
plants — each genus grows spontaneously where its wants can bo 
most freely and easily supplied. 

In the artificial rotation of crops, we only follow nature’s own 
operations, for after one crop has abstracted from the soil those 
matters that enter into the composition of the crop, a second of an 
entirely different genus carries off, in preference, a large quantity 
of those substances of which the former lias taken little. Thus ic 
is seen why an abundant manuring, and the application of certain 
fertilizing ingredients, may so alter the composition of the soil as 
to enable it to grotf almost any crop, and why, if the kinds of 
plants sown and reaped be so varied as to extract from the soil, 
one after another, the several substances which the manure is known 
to contain, the same land may be made at all times to yield excel- 
lent crops 

The scientific principles on which the true art of culture depends 
have not hitherto been sufficiently understood, or even appreciated, 
by many gardeners. I may remark, howevt r, that if gardening is 
ever to he brought to that comparative state of perfection to which 
many other arts have already attained, it is important that the cul- 
tivator make himself thoroughly acquainted with the chemical na- 
tures of snls and plants, as well as with the laws of vegetable 
physiology. 


REMARKS OX CITY SQUARES. GARDENS, AXD 
CHURCHYARDS. 

BY MR. SAMUEL BROOME, TEMPLE GARDENS. 

( From the “ City Press.'') 

T HE City Press lias done'well in rousing public attention to 
the beautifying and health-giving influences of vegetation in 
tho midst of the town. We want more trees, we want green 
churchyards, respectable squares, and a few genuine City Gardens. 
A correspondent wdio signs himself, “ One who pines for the sight 
of a Green Leaf/* has touched on the subject with feeling and 
judgment, and he is evidently one who understands the subject on 
which he offers his opinions. Many of his hints are admirable, and. 
I like tbe spirit in which he approaches the question. Still, as a 
practical man, I must differ with him on some points, and the ex- 
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pression of my views will, I trust, prove useful to the cause, and as 
they are the result of twenty -six years’ experience in the City, I am 
sure they will be received in the sincerity with which they are 
offered. 

In the first place, it would be too expensive to introduce to tho 
squares fresh loam, neither is it at all requisite so to do to produce 
good plants and flowers. Kofc a yard of fresh earth has tho Temple 
Gardens had for these twenty years, except for pot plants. What 
the ground requires is deep digging, or rather forking w ith plenty 
of rotten manure, and the sub-soil stirred every year. The surface 
kept well forked up through the summer, and well mulched in hot 
weather, with any rubbish not offensive to the eye. To hoe and rake 
the surface to the smoothness of a duck’s back, so that when rain 
falls it all runs off, instead of going to the roots of the plant, is ab- 
surd, though much practised. 1 also find late digging the best for 
London, in consequence of so much soot continually falling. By late 
digging you bury the surface-soot, and the plants have a purer sub- 
soil to vegetate in, than if dug early in the w inter, say four mouths 
before wanted to plant. I prefer three weeks — quite early enough 
before planting. With respect to evergreens, I think, of all plants, 
tho Portugal Laurel and Laurustinus the worst for town. The 
Aucuba will do well in a sheltered spot; so will Box, Holly, and 
Ivy, but must be protected from easterly winds. The .Rhododendron 
will do almost anyw here, and bloom for one season, if well-watered — 
hut seldom does longer with me ; 1 generally send it back to the 
nurser> in the autumn, to recruit its health, and set its bloom for 
another year. 

.Respecting large trees, the poplar, plane, fig, mulberry, thorn, 
sumach, catalpa, and ash, are the best and least sensitive to smoke. 
You can see other large trees in the London squares that were 
planted forty years back look tolerably well ; but plant a young tree 
uf‘ them now, 1 very much fear you will be disappointed in its growth. 
We ought not to enumerate such for present planting, for 1 
have tried and found they will not do, now that London is so 
much larger, and consequently so much more smoky. As to trees 
in the City, strike a circle of a mile round St. Paul’s, and you have 
the worst piece of ground to deal w'ith ; take another mile circle 
and you have a better, and so forth. If we wish to speak of what 
will do in the vegetable kingdom, it must be done in circles, accords 
iug to circumstances. AY hat grows and does w ell in Belgrave-square, 
or Bow, Islington, Kennington, will not do in Bloomsbury, Bobo, 
Pinsbury, and vice versa . 

1 have also found late planting preferable to early in the winter ; 
for this reason, the plant is not so long exposed to London smoke, 
after coining fresh from the country, before it makes an effort to 
start its sap. Two years back, I planted in the square thirty-two 
plane-trees in the middle of April , They were planted in leaf- 
mould and well supplied with water, aud only one died out of the 
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lot. The 'next year I planted others the same way, in January , and 
half of them died, although they had thfe same treatment ; this I 
attributed to too early planting. I think when the Temple Garden is 
referred to as a criterion for some other squares, the comparison is 
not a fair one ; as we have the river to assist us, a half-mile from 
Waterloo to Blackfriars- bridge, with a quarter of a mile across, with 
no buildings in the south to interfere. When the steam-boats 
smothered us with smoke every five minutes, it w as about the worst 
garden in London to manage, but now it is quite the contrary, and 
is getting better every day ; though I am sorry to say, the factory 
smoke threatens soon to be as bad as ever, so that the “ Smoke Bin” 
proves no permanent remedy. Respecting the graveyards, I quite 
agree with the writer : they are most shamefully looked after; and 
where an attempt is made to improve some of them, 1 see it done in 
so bad and ei pensive a manner, that it really gives one pain. They 
put in evergreens that are sure to die ; and lay down turf, when a 
little levelling and forking over, and sowing rye grass, at a cost of 
thirty shillings, or two pounds, would answer all purposes. A few wall- 
flowers, primroses, and any common cheap spring flowers, at a shilling 
or eighteenpenco per dozen, would please everybody, and would be 
easily renewed when their blooming was over. AVith these, and a 
little regular watering, and mowing tho grass, the graveyards would 
be ornamental and cheerful. As it is, the shrubs look like so many 
dead boughs stuck in after a month or so ; and this is what they call 
“doing the ground up for the summer.” They are “done up” 
indeed, in a way that is a disgrace to the City. Still I do hope the 
time is near at hand wdien the church wardens will see the necessity 
of making them a little Christian-like, for which an outlay of two or 
three pounds is all that is required. 


AVINDOW GARDENING TOR JUNE. 

Ut MR. SHEPPARD, BURY. 

fiL MONG the many handsome plants that may be had in flower 
Jn to decorate our windows this month, none are more splendid, 
Jrm perhaps, than the old Kabsanthes cocci nea ; when in full 
bloom it is extrem civ ornamental and very sweet-scented. Like 
most of the plants at ‘this season, it may be kept upon tho balcony 
both day and night ; but it is preferable, where it is convenient, to 
take it into the room at night, and only let it be exposed to the 
air during the day. It continues in bloom for a long time after 
the flower has opened, tho colour of it getting deeper the longer 
it continues. It Bhould be watered a little both morning and even- 
ing, but should never be exposed to long or heavy rains. 

Erodium incarnatum is a pretty-growing little plant for the 
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room, having a small leaf very like some of the scented Geraniums, 
with a small, round, rose-c&loured flower, having a circle ofrcd or deep- 
rose around the centre. With a little care, this plant will continue m 
bloom during the whole summer. It should be watered a little, 
morning and evening, but ought never to be kept very wet, and 
should receive nearly the same treatment as the Geranium, to which 
tribe it is closely allied, although it is rather more delicate in its 
growth, and should therefore be kept in the room at night. Verbenas 
afford a delightful succession of bloom, of almost all colours, and 
are particularly handsome when nicely grown. Some sorts are more 
pendant than others, and these may be allowed to hang over the 
sides of the pots, and others may be trained over neat w ire fences. 
They require attention to keep the soil just moist, and should have 
the surface of the mould stirred once a week. 

The Xerium , or Oleander , is a beautiful plant for a room when 
nicely flow ered. It requires to be placed as near the light as pos- 
sible, w here it can receive all the benefit of* the sun ; it should have 
careful attention to watering, and may be allowed to be kept 
standing in a little water while in bloom. There are several varie- 
ties of this flower, but the old one is the best, and requires less 
attention than all others. 

Hydrangeas arc more suited for balconies than the inside of a 
room, nud are very desirable plants for this purpose, being so gay 
and showy, and continuing in flower for so longatime. They do 
best standing in a saucer, with a little water in it occasionally. 

Oardoquia Hookeri is another graceful plant in a w indovv, and 
very pretty both in its flower and growth, having bright orange-co- 
loured blossoms, about two inches in length ; it may be had in 
flower throughout the whole summer. If kept in the air during 
the day, it ought to be taken into t he room at night, other- 
wise it will be very difficult to make it flower for any length of time; 
a little water may be given once a day, but none should be allowed 
to remain in the saucer. Of Mimuluses there are several beautiful 
h)bnds, and all very show}’ ; they do well in a light window where 
they can have plenty of air. To make them flow’er well they should 
have a liberal supply of water ; and to keep them in bloom, as soon 
as the flowers drop off, the seed-vessels should be cut away, os it 
adds much to the strength of the bloom. Petunias , too, are showy 
window plants, and from the great variety of colour and marking, 
make a beautiful display of themseh cs. They flourish w ell on the 
balcony, and are especially adapted for cultivation in towns ; to grow 
them to perfection, they should bo planted in large pots, and have 
constant attention to watering. Begonias offer a w ide field for selec- 
tion, and there are few more abundant blooming plants, continuing 
in flower for many months, and reo airing little care when in the 
window beyond supplying them freely with water. There are many 
fine plants, besides the above, that the lover of fair Flora may 
have to decorate his window s throughout this beautiful season of 
blossoms, but which will scarcely need particularising. 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF ALLOPLECTUS CAPITATUS. 

BY THE FOREMAN OF A LONDON NURSERY. 

t F any one desire to grow a fine stove plant, this is one that 
may well be recommended with others, growing as it does from 
two to three feet high, and remarkable for the singular beauty of 
its flowers, as well as for its handsome foliage. The blossoms are 
small and tubular, of a pale yellow colour, each inserted in a large 
brilliant crimson calyx, and the whole borne in large heads ; the 
leaves are of great size, of a fine deep green; the mid-rib and stems, 
like the calyx, are of a bright crimson. When in full bloom it is 
as beautiful a plant as any in the stove. It is a native of Columbia, 
and was introduced by M. Linden, of Brussels, a few years ago. 
2 fa treatment resembles that of the Gosneria family, requiring a 
light, bift rather rich soil. 1 have found it flourish well in chopped 
turfy loam, fibrous peat, decay'd vegetable mould, and a little silver 
sand. Free drainage is essential, and when the plants are potted 
in early spring, they should have a gentle watering and be placed in 
a moist heat. They \n ill grow rapidly, and may be encouraged with, 
plenty of heat and a free use of the syringe. Early in June, as soon 
as the pots are filled with roots, the plants should be shifted again, 
and the same treatment continued as before for another month, when 
they should be removed into a lower temperature, with more air, 
shaded from the sun, and placed near to the glass. Here they will 
speedily show flower. When the bloom is over, let the plants be 
cut down about halfway, and give only sufficient moisture to keep 
them from getting quite dry until after new shoots are made. The 
following season, after being repotted, these will produce an abun- 
dant supply of their attractive beads of bloom. For increasing stock, 
cuttings may be made of the leaves at the upper part of the stem ; 
cut them off, with the bud entire at the base, and insert them in 

E ots of light soil with about an inch of silver sand at top, cover with 
ell-glasses and plunge in a brisk bottom-heat. The sand should be 
kept just moist, and no more ; as soon as they begin to grow, give 
air, and when they are nicely rooted pot off in the same com- 
post as recommended for older plants. They should be shaded fora 
while until they have become established. This gives a ready means 
of increasing stock to almost any extent, as each leaf will strike well 
enough, although young shoots make better plants. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE GLORIOSA SUPERBA. 

BY MB. J. WOOD, THURGOLAND. 

I AM induced to forward my method of treating this superb 
plant in consequence of the great success that has invariably 
attended my plan of treatment, for with me it has always flow- 
ered very freely. About the middle of January I proceed to pot 
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them in forty-eight-sized pot*, in a mixture of one-half loam, one- 
quarter peat, and one-quarter decayed vegetable mould, covering the 
tubers about two inches deep, and then place the pots in bottom- 
heat, where the temperature is about eighty degrees, and until they 
begin to push a little above the soil 1 water them very sparingly. 
Bv the commencement of March, T shift them into pots of a larger 
size, taking care not to break the ball of soil, as the } oung fibres 
are very sensitive, and u^ing the same compost as before described. 
I then plunge them in a bark-bed or frame, and allow them as much 
as ninety degrees of heat; when the shoots grow, they are tied to a 
temporary trellis or sticks, under which treatment they will advance 
eight or ten feet in growth, and bloom beautifully. When the stalks 
have died down to the bottom, I remove the pots from the bark- 
bed to a dry part of the hou>e, where they are free from any drop- 
pings of water, for they must absolutely have no moisture^BO long 
as they remain in a dormant, inactive state. 

The Gloriosa is easily increased by dhiding the tubers length- 
ways, so as to cut the eyes in half* at the end. Seeds also ripen very 
freely. 

It is a native of the East Indies, having been introduced ill 1600, 
and is consequently an old inhabitant of our stoves, though not 
grown so frequently as it is desen ing of, and generally not fine 
as it is capable of being. 


BItlEF KEMAKKS OX M ESEM BRYAXT1IEMUMS. 

BT MR. WM. HOLCROFT, FLORIST, UPIIOLLASO, NEAR WI(« IX. 

ES E M BAY A XTH EM l f M S, as a genus, are almost lost to the 
cultivators of the present day, hut as your useful Cabinet 
does not exclude notices of good old plants as well as of new' 
ones, I am induced to forward the present communication on behalf 
of this comparatively little known genus, with the hope that it may, 
in some measure at least, draw more attention to them, and call 
them once again, as in days gone by, into more general cultivation, 
as they are certainly well deserving of all that has been said or 
written in their favour. 

When we at present meet with them in gardens, it is not often 
that wts find more than two or three species (and they may, with 
more justice, be said to be kept alive, rather than grown), in some 
out-of-the-way place, where it would indeed be strange if they, or 
any other plants could flourish In such places, I would inquire, in 
it any wonder that they should sink into obscurity ? I am very 
much inclined to doubt whether they have been seen in anything 
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like perfection since the time of the celebrated Haworth. True, the 
venerable Prince De Salm Dyck had a splendid collection, and grew 
them to perfection also ; but in how many places at the present time 
can we find even an ordinary collection of them ? The reason is 
plain, the plant growers of the present day have rarely seen them 
in their unrivalled splendour. 

Those who desire ornamental-flowering, dwarf, bushy plants, may 
have them in this genus ; those who like singularity of foliage may 
see it eminently developed here ; and, again, those who admire unri- 
valled brilliancy of blossoms will not fail to find it in the Mesem- 
bryautheimuns. 

Having a choice collection under my care, I will describe a few 
of them to illustrate tin* foregoing assertions, and first 21. Polyanthon , 
ail eminently beautiful species ; when the sun is shining hot upon 
it it is a splendid sight ; the dwarf, compact habit of the plant when 
covered with its brilliant blossoms, of almost regal purple, presents a 
mo>i beautiful appearance. Ko one who Las ga/ed on the bright 
scarlet blossoms of M . coccinea can fail to be impressed with its 
grandeur. 21. sjfcctabile is trulj a showy plant, with noble crimson 
blossoms, and of compact, dwarf habit. 21. aureum , a brilliant 
yellow, cannot be looked at without admiration when finely flowered. 
One of the most curious of this tribe as regards singularity of foliage 
is to be found in the rare J/. Jrlinum, whose leases look as if a cat's 
teeth had been placed on them; its flowers are large and jellow, 
but not very freely produced. 21. tigrinum is another \ery curious 
plant, with spotted, clawed leaies, and tel low blossoms also. 21. 
Inif/Uft/br/nt*. with its fine tongue-shaped leaves and u*l low’ flowers, 
\ cry showy, is well deserving of eulthation. 21. Jorcinn has leathery 
stems and pale jellow flowers, but is not near so fine as sarmento - 
sum, with its long shooting habit and highly ornamented pink 
flowers. Both ibex* require some care to presene them in health 
and a free use of the knife to keep them bushy. 21. rulricaule has 
deep red stems and pretty pink flowers; equilatcrale is another pink 
species of considerable merit. 21. cdule is a large grower, but seldom 
flowers with us; it is known In the name of “ Hottentot’s Fig.” 
21. virens , amt rale , and cra^sijoha, are sure to be admired when 
seen, their beautiful blossoms <»f oiflerent shades of pink being freely 
produced. Uncinatnm has \erv singular foliage, ami its stems look 
naked from its hooked or clawed lea\es; its blossoms are pale purple. 
Mutabile is really most beautiful with its thick-set leaves and showy 
flow ers ; it is easily kept a nice bush. Inclaudens , purple ; the fknvers 
of this variety never close when they once open until they fade. 
ALaximum is a remarkable plant, with lialf-moonshaped leases and 
lino pink flowers, combining beauty with singularity. Viryatttm is 
a tall species, with brilliant pink flowers, and requires some care to 
keep nice plants. Glaucum , though not an attractive growing kind, 
has fine orange flowers. Alollo is really a most interesting dwarf 
species, just covering the top of the pot, and looks very pretty with 
its delicate pink flowers when in full bloom. Spiniforme , another 
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pmk variety, has leaves like strong thorns ; being tall, it looks rather 
out of place among so many of the dwarfer kinds. Echinatum is a 
grotesque plant, with yellow flowers, and curious foliage. Barbatum , 
a trailing species, would not be thought much of were it not for the 
singular beauty of its conspicuous pink blossoms. Stelligerum is a 
charming little plant, with numerous pink flowers, and nice foliage. 
Hirsutum is more compact, and has larger blossoms of the same? 
colour. Bulhosum is a lovely thing; see it in bloom, or if you have 
it not, obtain it, tor it is to be admired by every one. Intonsum 
is a queer-looking plant, with an unshaven black beard and bright 
pink flowers. I have, I fear, almost trespassed too far on your space 
with my descriptive remarks, but before 1 bring them to a close, 1 
will add one more species, which is the glory of my collection, and 
the admiration ot nil; its habit is compact, the foliage covered with 
icy scales, which make it glitter in t he sun, and the whole plant is 
covered with lovely rose-coloured flowers, and its simple name is — 
Botea. 

And now for a word on their cultural management. Light sandy 
soil with grit and a little bone-dust grows them to perfection. Some 
of the species require a liberal u*e of the pruning-knife to keep 
them within bounds and make them bushy, free-flowering plants, in 
their growing season they require a liberal supply of water, but 
when dormant in the winter, only as much ns will keep them from 
withering. In summer they reeene great benefit from being placed 
under a south wall, where they ean ha\c the full blaze of the sum- 
mer’s sun. The heavy rains of autumn are to be avoided. 


EXHIBITION OF TIIE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

T HE first, or spring exhibition of the Society, took place in St. 
James s Hall, and was a \er\ satisfactory one in every respect. 
As regards the Hull itself, it is an exquisite piece of architec- 
ture, erected from the designs ot 31 r. Owen Jones, which fact alone 
speaks volumes for the ta^te displayed in its plan and decoration. As 
an apartment for holding a flower-show, it appears well adapted for 
the purpose, and has our unqualified approval. The attendance of 
visitors during the two days the exhibition was open was close upon 
5,000, ail of w hom appeared to he highly pleased with the plants, 
and the arrangements carried out so successfully by Mr. Me Kuril. 
The plants were arranged on three long tables up the room, one in 
the centre and two at the sides, with a smaller cross table at one end 
and another in front of the orchestra, at the upper end of the Hall. 
To add to the charm of the scene, the Hall was lighted up with a 
multitude of small gas-stars under the roof, which produced a very 
pretty effect, contrasted with the bright colours and rich gilding of 
the spacious room. u 
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Previously to the admission of the public Her Majesty and 
H.K.II. the Prince Consort honoured the building and Society with 
a visit, and appeared much Btruck with the beauty of the scene. 
After the departure of Her Majesty the business of the Society was 
proceeded with, ll.B.H. the Prince Consort in the chair, when twenty- 
one new Fellows were elected, after which Dr. Lindley (the secretary) 
asked to be permitted to direct the attention of His Itoyal Highness to 
the magnificent show of flowers then displayed before him. They 
were, he observed, now only in the middle of April, and yet they 
might suppose that they were at the end of May or the beginning of 
J une, the flowers before them being such as formerly could only be 
seen at that period of the year. He would not occupy the attention 
of His ltoyal Highness by going through a mere nomenclature, but 
would rather advert to matters of general importance. The present 
exhibition illustrated the results of a series of quiet and silent expe- 
rimentation which had been going on for a number of years in this 
country, most important to all gardeners, and which commenced 
under the auspices of their former President, Mr. Thomas Andrew 
Knight. At that time but little interest had been directed to gar- 
dening. It was only at the end of the last great war, which so deso- 
lated Europe, that any attention could be paid to it; and it was not 
uutil ISIS that steps were taken for effecting those improvements the 
results of which the meeting then saw' before them. Mr. Knight was 
a great physiologist, and he devoted his attention and talent to the 
perfection of fruits, and to none more so than to the Strawberry. In 
his time the Strawberry of the garden, however rich, was small, and 
unwilling to bear abundantly, compared with the sorts now in culti- 
vation; but Mr. Knight’s experiments had led to the production of 
a race of which the .British Queen was the great example, and of 
which that called the Princess Alice Maude nas another form, the 
lineal in the room this day. The Azaleas, a magnificent display of 
which was then before them, were not much known in this country 
before 1821. At that time they were small, difficult to grow and 
blossom, and were only to be found in the gardens of the curious, not 
being considered important objects of decoration. But now, through 
the means adopted by the Horticultural Society, this magnificent 
Chinese flower, as might be seen around that Hall, had not only been 
brought to perfection, but was cultivable by all without the least dif- 
ficulty. Experiments were beginning to be made w ith the Moss Hose, 
similar to those which had been so successful in regard to the Chinese 
Azalea, and he believed they W’ould ultimately succeed in producing 
those roses with as great a facility as that beautiful plant. AVith 
regard to the Orchids, magnificent specimens of which were to be seen 
in the exhibition, those plants were scarcely known in this country 
until after 1821, and at first it was difficult to succeed in their pro- 
duction, but now this race was produced with as great facility as 
many others. Indeed, specimens of them might be seen in women’s 
barrows in the streets. The Khododendrons had been brought to as 
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much perfection ns the Azalea. The first great change was effected 
at Ilighclere, in the garden of the Earl of Caernarvon, where his lord- 
ship’s brother and others succeeded in so improving the constitution 
of the magnificent Rhododendron of India that it became as hardy as 
the insignificant wild races from the Euxine or the mountains of 
North America, the only kinds at that time generally grow n in Eng- 
land. llis Royal Highness now saw before him the results of further 
changes in the same direction in the magnificent hardy varieties 
which decorated the tables. There was in the room a specimen of 
CHanthus Dam pier i y an Australian plant, different from the New 
Zealand kind, with which they were previously acquainted. It had 
been formerly discovered by Dam pier; but in the days of that cele- 
biatid navigator there was no Horticultural Society to excite a de- 
sire to procure fine plants for decoration, and the beautiful thing 
remained almost unknown between the leases of a JLortm Siccus 
until one of our late exploring expeditions reco\ered it and sent it to 
England. In conclu*u>n, he alluded to the important effects of 
hv bridi/mg. which might he termed the right hand of horticulture. 
When well directed, hybridizing was of great advantage, but it might 
in its occasional application be equally disadvantageous. By the 
admixture of two colours a more brilliant one might be obtained, but 
a contrary effect might aUo be produced. It had been found that by 
the admixture of purple and orange, both colouis of great brilliancy, 
the purple and the oiange were deploy ed, and a dingy colour was tho 
result. In fact, the effect of mixing colours in plants was the same 
as on the artist’s palette. Of this a striking example was m the room, 
not indeed from a garden, but from a Guatemala forest, where by 
some chance the bright orange Dpidendrum aurantiacum had mingled 
its blood w ith that of the 1 brilliant purple Cat thy a tikinneri ; the by brid 
had none of the richness of tint of either parent, but presented a dull 
and unattractive* hue. 

The Bishop ol Winchester rose and said, I have been charged by 
the Council to offer their cordial and respectful thanks to your 
Royal Highness; at the same time I am sure your Royal Highness 
will understand that I do not presume, nor does the Council presume, 
to thank your Royal Highness for performing tho duty of the office 
of President of the Royal Horticultural Society this day. Your 
Royal Highness would be the >ery first to repudiate any thanks for 
doing that which you consider as the duty of the office which you 
have condescended to occupy. But I am sure I speak the feelings of 
the Council, and 1 hope I speak the feelings of every member of the 
Society, and every lover of horticulture, when 1 express to you in 
their names, most respectfully and most cordially, our warm thanks 
for the courtesy and condescending manner in which your Royal 
Highness has shown your interest in this important Society. 

The Prince Consort replied, I assure you, my lord Bishop and 
gentlemen, that I feel greatly obliged for tho confidence which has 
been shown to me in electing me President of this Society, which 
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has done so much good, and has laboured so long in the cause of 
horticulture, and which has brought British gardens to a state of 
perfection not to be rivalled in any other country. I cannot expect 
that my humble efforts will compensate you for the great loss you 
have sustained in that most excellent nobleman, my predecessor, and 
who lias so long, so ably, and so incessantly laboured on behalf of 
this Society. But any efforts that may be required on my part I 
shall at all times be most happy to render, and anything that good 
intentions can effect I shall always he most ready to accomplish. 
(Cheers.) 1 congratulate you on the beautiful show now before ns. 
It is a remarkable and cheering evidence of what can be accomplished 
by attention, and the application of science to the cultivation of not 
only fine, but useful plants, so that they may be grown in every gar- 
den. (Cheers.) 

His ltoyal Highness then quitted the Hall, and the flower-show 
was formally opened to the public. It was much crowded 
throughout the rest of the day, up to the hour of its closing at 10 
o’clock in the evening. 

At 3 i\M. a ballot took place for the seeds, which, as was 
formerly announced, the Society had received from Peru, but in 
quantity insufficient for general distribution. A hundred and fifty- 
two prizes having been drawn, the formal business of the meeting 
was brought to a conclusion. 

Hoses, notwithstanding the earliness of the season, were exhibited 
bv Messrs. Lane and Son and Mr. Francis, beautifully bloomed ; and 
Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt, had a fine Yellow Tea Ro>c, named 
Madame William, which was much admired, as were also blooms of 
the new Yellow Rose, Isabella Gray, recently figured in the Cabinet . 
Azaleas were in great force, and from a number of grow ers ; some 
pyramidal specimens measuring six feet or upwards in height, and 
covered with bloom. Mr. Epps, of Maidstone, had two pretty 
seedlings, bright orange-red, and of fine form, which promise to be 
popular, llhododendrons were contributed by Mr. Slandish, Messrs. 
Lane and Hon, Fraser, and others, among nursen men, and by Mr. 
lvison, gardener to tjp) Duke of Northumberland, at Sion llou<e. 
Those from the latter gentleman were fine bushy trees, and placed so 
as to form the centre of a mass of handsome plants placed on stages 
in front of the large organ. Mr. Standish sent, among others, the 
following: Sir Walter Scott, white with blush shading; limbatum , 
white, edged with rose, a very striking plant ; Boddncrtianum , a 
delicately spotted white. We noticed also a box of the delicate 
little cream-coloured species, virgatum , from Bhotan. The fine 
It. Thomsoni, from Sikkim, was Bhown by Messrs. Fraser, with its 
rich carmine-red blossoms measuring nearly two inches across. 
Messrs. Lane and Son, of Berkhampstead, forwarded a collection of 
yellow kinds, of which the best was named aurem superbum. 
Camellias , of these there were some good specimens from Messrs. 
Jackson and Son, of Kingston, and Halley, of Blackhcath. Of 
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Fancy Pelargoniums a few were shown by Mr. Windsor, gardener to 
C. Cannon, Esq., of Hampstead, and Mr. Turner, of Slough ; the 
plants exhibited by the latter, however, were scarcely bloomed 
sufficiently. Of Orchids there were several good collections, con- 
tributed by Mr. Carson, gardener to W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., Mr. 
Morris, gardener to Coles Child, Esq., and Mr. Warner. Mr. Carson 
had Lycaste Harrisonia , aiul L. fuhescens , both well flowered ; the 
singular and handsome Cgpripcdium Lowei ; Dendrobium densiflorum, 
a nd D.Jimbriatum ; Oncidium Baueri , etc. Mr. Morris also exhibited 
Lycaste Harrisonite , Phajus grandifolius , Bendrobium nobile, and 
other well bloomed specimens. Vanda gigantea, from Mr. Warner, 
of the Crescent, Cripplegate ; the flowers are nearly three inches in 
diameter, of a firm suostance, deep yellow, with a tmge of brown at 
the back, and blotched with light brown on the upper side. This 
we believe was the first time the plant has flowered in this country. 

Although rather late, there was a gay display of bulbs— Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, and the Amaryllis tribe. 

Mr. Morris, Mr. Rhodes, M. Chantin of Paris, and Mr. Watson 
of {St. Alban’s showed groups of plants with fine foliage, chiefly 
consisting of Caladiums and Dracaenas. among the latter, one, from 
New Zealand, with long, narrow, orange striped leaves, was new. 

Messrs. Yeitcli and Son occupied almost an entire side of tho 
Hall with their collection of miscellaneous plants, consisting of 
Orchids, Palms, Heaths. Camellias, Azaleas, .Rhododendrons, etc. 
The most remarkable plant in their collection was doubtless Clianthus 
Dumpieri, the rich scarlet flowers of which arc blotched very con- 
spicuously with jet black. Mr. (ilendinning sent some handsome 
specimens of the double-flowered ( ’hinese Peach, striped, white, pink, 
and Camellia-flowered, quite loaded with tin ir beautiful blossoms. 
Me.-ars. Henderson also exhibited specimens of the double crimson 
variety. We noticed plants of tikimmia Japonica in flower, and 
fruit sent bv Mr. Ntandish. 

Of Florists’ flowers there were Cinerarias , well bloomed and 
nicely grown, from several contributors ; a few' new' ones may be 
noticed — Wonderful, white, with a broad caau line edge ; Mrs. Dix, 
rosv-purple edge; Beliissima, violet-edged; and a few' Auriculas. 

The season for fruit being early, the display was as good as could 
have been anticipated. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, 
REGENT’S PARK, 

T HE first Exhibition of this Society for tho season took place 
31 ay 12th. The weather was of a very unfavourable character, 
and no doubt greatly influenced the attendance of visitors, 
who were not so numerous as would, doubtless, have been the case 
had it been more propitious. 
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Before the admission of the public Her Majesty the Queen and 
lI.R.ll. the Prince Consort inspected the grounds and exhibition. 
The Bhow was a very good one, and the arrangements, under the 
superintendence of our excellent friend Mr. Marnock, were all that 
could be desired. 

The collection of stove and greenhouse plants were very numerous, 
and the plants, it may be stated generally, were well-grown and 
finely flowered. Mr. Bodds, gardener to Sir J. Cathcart came first, 
and among his plants we observed fine specimens of Azaleas, Lesche - 
naultia biloba , Eriostemon myoporoides and buxifolia, Pimeleas, 
Adenandra fragans , Chorozemns, a very fine plant of Gompholobium 
barbigerum , Boronia surrulaia, full of bloom, and of great dimen- 
sions, Erica Cavendishii , very line, Polygalas, Aphelexises, and a 
beautiful specimen of Epaeris miniata , vur. splendens. Mr. Whit- 
bread, gardener to II. Colly or, Esq., of Hartford, followed, and in 
his collection we noticed a magnificent Jxora Javanica , a very large 
Epaeris, the bloom scarcely forward enough, and well grown speci- 
mens of the following: — JJipladenia crasswoda, Hcdaroma (Gene- 
tyllU) tulipijera , Pimeleas, Erica Cavendishii, Boron ias, Pol \ galas, 
Pultciuva slip ul avis, ulzaleavariegata, and AcrophyUum venosum. Mr. 
Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart., exhibited fine plants of 
Tetratheca cricafolia , Pimelea spectabilis , Leschena ult iaformosa, Erica 
depressa , Azalea coronata , and a magnificent double red variety ; Aero - 
jjhyUum venosum , lihynchospcrm um jasminoides, Eriostemons, Epa- 
erises, Boronia tetrandra , and other beautiful plants, as also did Mr. 
[Rhodes who exhibited in the same class. 

Exhibitors of twelve Stove and Greenhouse Plants — Mr.'Cutbush 
showed the handsome Erica vestita , var. rosea , and others of this 
beautiful tribe; a fine white Epaeris, Staiice Halfordi, Boronias, and 
Azaleas. Messrs. Eraser had Leschenaultia biloba , Ixora Javanica , 
Medinilla magnifica , 8 tat ice imbricata , Azalea Eielderi, and a pretty 
plant, not often seen now, Sempervivum lineare . Mr. Glendinning 
brought various Epaerises, Allamandas, Azaleas and Eriostemons. 
Ainoug Messrs. Jackson’s collection we observed a really fine spe- 
cimen of the beautiful purple Meyenia erecta , quite compactly grown, 
and well covered with its lovely blossoms ; it was an example of the 
way in which this plant can be grown when properly managed. 

Of collections of ten Stove and Greenhouse Plants, there were 
contributions from Messrs. Peed, Barter, May, Kaile, Morris, Carson, 
and others. Among these we noticed Ericas of several kinds, Boro- 
nias, beautiful Chorozemas, and Pimeleas. Aphelexises, Epaerises, etc., 
but especially a plant of Franciscea confer t {flora, beautifully flowered ; 
Azaleas, including a fine white one from Mr. Carson ; Clerodendron 
splendens, etc. Mr. May had a fine example of Erica depressa loaded 
with blossoms. 

The Orchids were fine also, and numerous. Groups of twenty 
were sent by Mr. Gedncy, gardener to Mrs. Ellis, Hoddesden ; Mr. 
Wooley, gardener to II. B. Ker, Esq. ; and Mr. Keel, gardener to 
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Dr. Butler, of Woolwich, In the first we observed the scarce Cypri- 
pedium villosum , Lalia oinnabarina , and L. purpurata , with beautiful 
white and purple blossoms ; Vanda suavis , and a grand Dhajus WaU 
lichii . Among Mr. Wooley's plants, worthy of special mention, wore 
Cattleya intermedia , a light yellow Bifreiuiria, Dendrobium inacrophyU 
him , D. nobile ; a Lalia Jlava , with nine heads of bloom; Chysis brac- 
teseens, and the curious Arpophyllum giganteum , bearing singular 
small purple flowers, arranged aloug tall spikes with much regularity. 
Mr. Keel had a beautiful Dendrobium Devonianum, also D. Farmcri 
and D. aggregation ; Tridtopilia suavis, Chysis bractesccns, and Schrom- 
burgJcia tibicinis . 

Of collections of sixteen Orchids, Messrs. Jackson & Son had the 
best ; and among their plants were Lalia grand is, the scarce Dendro - 
bium primulinum , D. aggregation. , Ly caste Skinneri, Vanda insignis , 
and other well grown examples. 

In collections of twelve, Mr. Carson showed Dendrobium densi - 
ilorum , Cattleya Mossier, and Vanda tei'es, a charming plant on a short 
stump, covered with ferns and mosses. 

There were several exhibitors in the collections of six Orchids. The 
best were from Mr. May, gardener to J. Spode, Esq , and compris'd 
Cattleya Mossier, Trichop ilia tort ills, Phajns iVdllichii , etc. J Mr. 
Green sent a line Cattleya Skinner i and Lycastc ILarrixonUv. 

The Azaleas were very numerous, and extremely line in every way. 
The principal exhibitors were Messrs. Lane A Son, Messrs. Turner, 
Enir'cr, Jackson, and Gaines. Among new ones, the best were Bride, 
Advance, and Model. Messrs. Lane and Mr. Bry exhibited some well 
flowered standard plants that were much admired. 

Doses in Dots . — These were very choice, especially the plants for- 
warded by Messrs. Lane and Paul. A plant of Paul Perras, from the 
latter firm, was beautifully grown, as were also Madame Willermoz, 
Paul liicaut, Souvenir d’un Ami, and Chencdolc. 

The Pelargoniums were all good, both from nurserymen and pri- 
vate groovers. The best wero from Mr. Nye, gardener to W. Foster, 
Esq., of Clewer, and comprised Viola, Carlos, Queen of May, Sultan, 
Eosa, Conqueror, Sanspareil, Edith, Wonderful, Fair Ellen, Una, and 
Lord Baglan. The Fancies w ere also flue specimens of that attractive 
class. 

Cinerarias were show n by eight competitors, and some of them 
were all that could be desirea. 

In other Florists’ flowers, miscellaneous, we observ ed a new double 
white Geranium, named Gem of Undercliffe. This will probably 
prove a desirable plant for bedding purposes. A few seedling Pelar- 
goniums were shown also, viz., Jung Bahadoor, dark spot; Sunset, 
bright scarlet crimson ; Avril and Desdemona, two light varieties ; 
.and the Bride, white. Of new Cinerarias certificates were awarded to 
Perfection, Mrs. Dix, and Wonderful, all promising flowers. 

Of new r plants, Messrs. Aollison had the handsome Begonia Bex, 
noticed in our last, and Dimela elegant. Mr. Btandish showed Spiraa 
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grandijlora , very pretty, the flowers two-thirds of an inch across - y 
Messrs. Jackson, Vanda Jenlinsii , and the new white variety of Zy~ 
caste Skinncri ; Messrs. Paul & Son, a \ery magnificent hybrid RLo- 
clodendron, reported to be a seedling from E. Dalhousieanum . The 
blossoms w r ere about the size of those of that large-flowering species, 
but instead of being, like them, greenish white, they were a beautiful 
yellow. This was much admired, and will be a great favourite. An- 
other new [Rhododendron was shown by Mr. Gaines, E. Auckland's, 
large ■white kind, with long, glaucous leaves. Mr. Young, of Godai- 
ming, had a ne>v Azalea named Aurea gramlijlora , an improvement 
on Sinensis. Of miscellaneous plants w e remarked nice specimens of 
Skimmia Japonica in flower and berry, from Mr. Standish ; beautiful 
yellow Rhododendrons from Messrs Lane; and E. Jenlcinsii , from 
Messrs. Henderson, of "Wellington Road, a white and blush variety. 
Mr. Glendmning again brought nice plauts of t he new Chinese Larch, 
Abies K&mpferi , and Farfugittm grande. Mr. Morris forwarded some 
large pans of various sorts of Lycopods. A few’ tall Cacti, Epipbyl- 
lums, etc., weie shown by Mr. Green and Mr. Bunn. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, MAY. 

T HE grounds arewell kept up, and now delightfully gay with spring 
flowers, bulbs, and ornamental shrubs. On the fine, expansive 
terraces the beds are filled with tulips, double and single, the 
upper series of beds containing no less than seventy thousand ! of 
great variety of hues ; the purple and white looking the most showy, 
while some beds of deep crimson kinds and white have also a charm- 
ing e fleet. They are planted some beds as mixtures, and others 
entirely of one variety, and all in fine bloom. The shrubs in flower 
consist of Rhododendrons, early kinds, masses of double-blossomed 
Whin, Eerberie aquifolium , and others ; Spindle Trees, Yellow and 
Red Ribcs, White Broom, Dwarf double Peaches, Spiraea pr unifolia, 
Jlore pleno , Vgdonia Japonica, Magnolias, and double-blossomed 
Cherries. The shrubs are doing well, and many things have made 
great progress since they were first planted, so that the grounds have 
a more finished appearance every successive season. We noticed the 
banks around the lakes covered in clumps with the gorgeous double- 
blossomed Whin, which on the bright green turf make a fine show. 

Inside the Palace, the collection of plants is generally healthy ; 
the Oranges, Pomegranates, Camellias, and Climbers do admirably. 
The immense shaft of the Wellingtonia continues to attract the admi- 
ration and astonishment of all visitors. By its side we noticed art 
oil painting, taken from a photograph from California, representing a 
noble specimen* deposited by Messrs. Lawson & Son* the eminent 
seedsmen. 
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COMMUNICATED BY MU. SHEPPARD, BURY. 

& AYING recently forwarded to you a paper on Chinese gardens 
JjpS by Mr. Fortune, I now send you a further communication, 
which is highly interesting, and will no doubt please most of 
your numerous readers, who, like myself, feel gratified in perusing 
anything that relates to the botanical productions of the still almost 
unexplored “central flowery land” of the Celestials. Mr. Fortune 
says : — “ It is now spring in the north of China. At this season the 
weather in the provinces of Kiang-nan and Chekiang is most 
delightful. It is not like an English spring, with its easterly winds 
and cold and cheerless days ; nor is it like an Indian one, which is 
not a spring at all, but rather a hot, dry winter, with its leafless trees 
and burning sand. It is a real genuine spring, which tells one that 
winter has gone by. The air is cool, yet soft, and rendered softer by 
mild April showers; every tree is bursting into leaf; and how deli- 
ciously green these leaves are when they first unfold themselves ! 
The birds are singing on every bush and tree, and all nature seems 
to rejoice and sing aloud for joy. 

“ In the north of China there are a number of plants which have 
their flower-buds verv prominently developed in autumn; so much 
so, that they are ready to burst into bloom before the winter has 
quite passed by, or, at all events, on the first dawn of spring. 
Amongst these Jasminum nudijlorum occupies a prominent position. 
Its yellow blossoms, which it produces in great abundance, may be 
seen not unfrequently peeping out from amongst the snow, and 
reminds the stranger m these remote regions of i he beautiful prim- 
roses and cowslips which grow on the shaded banks of his own land. 
Nearly as early as this the pretty daisy-like Spiraea prunifolia, the 
yellow Forsythia viridissima , the lilac Daphne Fortunei , and the pink 
Judas-tree become covered with blossoms, and make our northern 
Chinese gardens extremely gay. There are also some good Camellias 
which flower at this time, but they are generally grown in pots, under 
such shelter as mat-sheds and other buildings of a like kind can 
afford. Two of these varieties are particularly striking. Their flowers 
are of the most perfect form, and they have striped and self-coloured 
blossoms upon the same plant. These are now in the nursery of 
Mr. Glendinning at Chiswick, and in a year or two will be common 
in every collection. The double-blossomed peaches, of which there ore 
several very distinct varieties now in England, are perhaps the gayest 
of all things which flower in early spring. Fancy, if you can, trees 
fully as large as our almond, literally loaded with rich coloured blos- 
soms, nearly as large and double as roses, and you will have some 
idea of the effect produced by these fine trees m this part of the 
world. 
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<l A little later in the season, that is from the 20th of April to the 
beginning of May, another race of flowering shrubs and herbaceous 
plants succeed those I have named. The most conspicuous amongst 
them are Viburnum macrocephalum and dilatatum , with their large 
heads of snow white flowers ; Spiraa Beevesiana , and the double 
variety, which is more beautiful than the original species ; Weigela 
rosea, now well known in Europe ; Moutans of various hues of colour ; 
Azaleas, particularly the lovely little “ Aiumna’ ’ Kerria japonica, the 
lilac and white Glycines, Roses, Bielytra spectabilis , and Primula cor w 
tusoides . It will easily be believed that with such a host of Flora’s beau- 
ties these Chinese gardens must be gay indeed. But perhaps the most 
beautiful sight of all is the Glycine sinensis , climbing upon and hanging 
down from other trees. I believe 1 have noticed in my works the fine 
effects produced by this climber when in such situations. I again 
observed numerous examples this spring, and cannot help drawing 
attention once more to the subject. The fine plant of this species upon 
the Chiswick garden-wall is much and justly admired ; but imagine a 
plant equally largo, or in some instances much larger, attaching itself 
to a tree, or even a group of trees, entwining itself round the stems, 
running up every branch, and weighing down every branchlet, and in 
the end of April or beginning of May covered with flowers, some faint 
idea may be formed of the fine effects produced by the Glycine in its 
native country. I believe it would not succeed if managed in this way 
near London, or anywhere in the north ; but the experiment would be 
worth a trial in some parts of Europe w here the summers are warmer 
than they are in England. Many of our northern Chinese plants 
succeed well in the United States of America. China and America 
are both situated on the eastern side of large continents ; they are 
equally liable to the extremes of heat and cold, and consequently the 
shrubs and trees of one country are almost certain to succeed as well 
in the other, provided they are reared in the same latitudes and 
grown in the same kind of soil.” 


ON THE FORMATION OF GARDEN-AVALKS. 

BY A NOBLEMAN’S FLOWEB GABDENEB. 

Sib VERY one will be ready to acknowledge that a good walk is a 
m matter of importance in the formation of a garden; but it 
would seem that it is not every one who knows how, or takes 
the trouble, to form them, judging from many that are to be seen, even 
in gardens of considerable pretensions, formed of bad materials, 
improperly drained and constructed, not only causing them to be 
unpleasiug to the eye, but unpleasant also to walk on, whether in 
wet or fine weather. It is possible, however, to have good walks, 
and such as do not offend, be the weather or season what it may ; and 
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ho who tak©3 a delight in the cultivation of his garden should make 
it his business to have such. 

Latterly a great improvement has been made in some of the 
public thoroughfares, by the use ofasphalte, and the sameiu gardens— 
these walks leave little to be desirea, and the only objection that can 
be raised against them is on the score of expense, which, if the extent 
to be laid down in this way is large, becomes considerable ; the 
amateur of limited means generally desires something more econo- 
mical, and it is for his benefit that 1 have undertaken to draw up a 
paper on the subject, having had formed many miles of walks in tho 
course of my experience. 

The foundation may be as deep as you please, provided there bo a 
sufficiency of materials at hand to fill it up — anil whore the walk is 
not extensive, if it be made of a proper degree of porosity, a drain is 
not essential. For small walks a depth of foundation of four or five 
inches will be enough, yet should not bo less than this, as worms are 
very apt to work their way through it if made too shallow. For the 
materials nothing is superior to stone, and the harder the better ; where 
stone is scarce, clinkers or broken bricks may be used as a substitute. 
These should be screened to something like an uniform size, about 
as big as walnuts will do. After it is spread it should be rolled to a 
compact .surface, and if lime or old mortar can be had for little, it 
does well, mixed up with coarse gravel, to form a layer over the 
foundation, and is a great security against worms ; after it is laid, 
water it, and before it is dry form it to a smooth surface, and scatter 
over it smaller gravel and sand. This will form a walk almost as 
solid and dry as concrete, and yet sufficiently porous to carry oft* 
water. Another substance* used but seldom, and yet of very neat 
appearance for a surfacing material, is old broken cockle sliolls. 
They arc used in some districts where they are to be had plentifully, 
and at little expense, instead of gravel, and for limited gardens I 
think they look heller, for they soon become crushed small, and lay 
very smoothly and quite compact. They arc very agreeable to walk 
upon in this state, and so porous ns easily to carry olf the wet; 
moreover, in rainy weather, they are more solid than at any other 
time, and a shower of rain washes them and makes them look very 
clean and neat. One great advantage they possess in addition should 
not be overlooked, and that is, they may be hoed over much better 
than gravel, and are more easily cleared of weeds. It is true, after 
a time, such walks wall require a fresh “ top dressing/* to improve 
their look, after much traffic, when reduced to a powdery state ; yet, 
as this will only take place at distant intervals, it is no real objection. 

I do not wish to be understood as underrating gravel when it is 
good, but think in small gardens the shells look quite as well, and 
possess equal, if not superior advantages in some respects; for large 
walks gravel or asphalte are better. 

In stiff, retentive, or clayey soils, it is best not to concrete the 
walks at all, and in order to carry off the superfluous water, a larger 
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drain may be made in the centre of the walk, lower than the founda- 
tion ; or if concreted, a drain should be formed at each side, parallel 
with the walk. Another point not to be lost sight of is to allow a 
well made walk to have a slight rise towards the centre. In narrow 
ones this maybe very little, but where the walk is wider more consider- 
able, and, to be effective, the slope should be as uniform as it is possible 
to make it. 

As to edgings, nothing looks better than well kept turf; it is a 
good plan to sink slips of slate on the walk side of the verge, with 
the upper edge about the third of an inch below the surface of the 
grass, so as to be out of the way of the scythe, and yet high enough 
to prevent the grass encroaching on the walk. This, if well laid, 
will preserve the sides perfectly parallel and uniform, and looks much 
neater than a raw edge of turf left after the edging-iron lias jiassed 
along it. Where the beds are on gravel, or any material of that 
kind, I think there is nothing that looks better than box, kept 
dwarf and neat. If well planted, and properly attended to, it always 
looks healthy and fresh. One objection to it is that it harbours 
slugs, but where it is not allowed to get too thick, 1 believe the 
objection has but little weight. Thrift is much used in small gardens, 
bill is generally allowed to become un sigh tty, and clumpy for want 
of being taken up and divided. Other green edgings are seldom 
satisfactory, although we sometimes observe the following made use 
of — daisies, pinks, “ London pride,” primroses, violets, periwinkle, 
and strawberries. One plant I would recommend, however, as 
well adapted for edging under tlio shade of trees, namely, the 
common sorrel, which w as first, I believe, brought into notice bv your 
old correspondent, Mr. Peter Mackenzie. In geometrical gardens 
the edgings of the walks and borders may be of slate, or neat tiles, 
ironwork, or painted wood, although the latter is generally expensive, 
through perishing by decay, and cost of paint. 


NOTES ON NEW AN1) SELECT PLANTS. 


ATTLE Y A GRANULOSA. Nat. Ord. Onhidet r. — One of 
jaj the noblest of its tribe, first brought into notice by Mr. Jfart- 
weg, who forwarded it fiom Guatemala. "When well grown, 
thero are few Orchids that can surpass it. The pseudo-bulbs are a 
foot or more in length, jointed at distant intenals; leaves large, in 
tw os ; the flow r ers are borne in spikes or racemes of from six to eight 
in number ; the sepals and petals are spreading, all of au uniform 
light olive-green colour, marked with a lew small red spots ; the lip, 
isTwhite, yellow at the base, and at the extremity covered with a rich 
mass of small purple spots. The blossoms measure from four to live 
inches across. (BoL Mag . 5048.) 

45. Polygonatum BOSEUM Nat. Ord. Smilacine<r, Synonym, 
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Convallaria rosea . — A pink-flowered Solomon’s Seal from Altaic 
Siberia, near the river Kurtsch, and from Chinese Songaria, near 
lake Saisang-Nor. It grows from one to two feet high, and bears 
numerous small flowers of a pale pink colour, tinged with purple. 
Not yet introduced to our gardens. (Bot. Mag , 5019.) 

46. Bolbopiixllxtm Neilgherrense. Nat. Ord. Orchiica.—k. 
new Orchid of no great beauty, recently introduced from the Neil- 
gherries. It flowered at Ivew for the first time in January last. ( Bot . 
Mag . 5050.) 

47. Cliaxtiius Dampieri. Nat. Ord. Leguminosce . — Although 
known to botani&ts since the description in JDampier’s Voyage of 
1G99, this striking handsome plant has been a stranger to cultivation 
until a very few years past, when Messrs. Yeiteh were so fortunate 
as to raise plants from seeds received, we believe, from the north- 
west coast of Australia. When it was first exhibited at a meeting 
of the Horticultural Society a medal was awarded it, which it has 
proved richly to deserve. Sir William Hooker remarks, “ Specimens 
from Dampier’s Archipelago, on tho north-west coast of Australia, 
are in my herbarium, gathered by Mr. Bynoc in the voyage of 
II. M.S. Beagle.” Again, Mr. Allan Cunningham met with the same 
plant in the western interior of New South Wales, on the eastern 
shore of Regent’ s Lake, on the liiver Lachlan. The same plant was 
observed on the Gawler Range, not far from the head of Spencer’s 
Gulf, in 1S39, by Mr. Eyre, ami more recently by Captain Sturt, on 
bis “ Barriere Range, near the Darling, about 500 feet above the 
river.” It is a procumbent or ascending, herbaceous plant, hoary 
all over, the stems slightly tinged with red. The blossoms measure 
about three inches and a half in length, of a clear scarlet-crimson, the 
standard being blotched at the base with an intense purple-black spot, 
contrasting w ell with the brighter colour. It is a plant of easy culture, 
closely resembling that of the Pelargonium, and will, when better 
known, be a favourite of no common order. (Bot* Mag . 5051.) 

48. Ekitillabia Gileca. Nat. Ord. Lthacett.— A native of 
Mount Hymettus, about the middle of the mountain, and hardy in 
our gardens, It flowers readily in the open border, and in a frame 
as early as March. The stem rises from six to nine inches, and 1 ho 
flowers are solitary, rarely two, smaller in si/e to those of tlu' com- 
mon F. mrleagrUj and less bell-shaped; of a yellowish-green, with 
tawny or rusty markings. (Bot. Mag. 5052.) 

49. Wisteria Sinensis, tw. a mu now a. Nat. Ord. Falacetc- 
Papilionacea . — One of Mr. Fortune’s introductions from the north 
of China, and a fine variety of the older and well known blue one. 
When trained against a w r all it flowers profusely in any aspect, 
excepting perhaps the north. If grow n with or grafted on the older 
kind, it makes a very pretty contrast. ( L'lllwt . Jlorticole , lCt>.) 
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Twelve SnauBBY Calceolarias. — Will you oblige me with the names of a 
dozen of the best shrubby Calceolarias, and inform me where they can be obtained? — 
J. P. — [Amplcxicaulis, light yellow ; Aurea floribunda, orange, dwarf, and very compact ; 
Beauty of Montreal, bright crimson -red, a small flower, but a good bedding variety ; 
California, golden yellow; Canary Bird, canary yellow; Compacta, one of the best 
yellows, very dwarf and spreading habit ; Dropmorc, straw colour; Q-eneral Pelissier, 
orange-red with yellow cap and edging, very fine ; Kentish Hero, orange-buff ; Lady 
Middleton, orange-buff, a good bedder ; Purity, white, good habit and fine trusses ; 
Snowflake, white, good habit for bedding. The above arc the sorts we would select 
for our own growing. We do not undertake to recommend any particular nurseryman; 
The plants may be obtained of any respectable firm. — Ed.] 

June Treatment of the Rose. — Let every cultivator bestir himself to destroy 
green-fly and mildew; fumigate well the plants in frame or greenhouse, and where the 
least sign of an insect appears on the trees against walls, syringe them well night and 
morning ; tlic neglect of proper precaution for only a few days may lead to the injury 
of many of the finest blooms. Sec that each plant is properly disbudded, and tie out 
the shoots of the compact and upright growing varieties where they arc too much 
crowded. "Where large blooms arc desired, a few of the smaller buds should be thinned 
out with a pair of sharp-poiuted scissors. Tie standard plants firmly to their stakes ; 
a high wind at this time would do injury to any not properly secured. Water recently 
planted beds of the tea-scented and Chinese varieties, and all late planted roses, should 
the weather be dry. Manure-water may be applied to established plants with good effect, 
particularly to those from which blooms arc required for exhibition. Plants that were 
budded last summer will now be making vigorous shoots ; these must be carefully tied 
up as they grow, otherwise the first gust of wind will blow them out. Suckers will be 
numerous, always take them off close at the stock. — J. Cranston. 

Dielytka spectabilis. — 1 should be greatly obliged if you would, through the 
medium of the Cabinet , afford me any information respecting the treatment of 
Bielytra spectabilis. — */. Poulson. — [Leaf-mould, good loam, and a little silver sand 
is the most suitable for growing this beautiful plant. It grows very freely, and may 
be propagated cither by seed sown in pots in a frame, by cuttings, or division of the 
roots if von have a large plant. Give it liberal drainage, and, while growing, a free 
supply of water. If planted in the border, lay a few decayed leaves or litter over it 
in winter to preserve it from frost and the heavy rains that generally occur. It always 
flowers best in pots however. It may be started in the greenhouse, so as to produce a 
long succession of bloom. "When out of flower plunge the pots in the border. — Ed.] 

Bioc, kathy. — I am of opiuion, Mr. Editor, that if you were to favour your sub- 
scribers with a biographical notice of eminent gardeners aud botanists, it would prove 
very acceptable. There are many worthies of whom we know but little, but should 
be glad to know more ; if you were to give wood-cut portraits of a few it would be 
very interesting. Perhaps an appeal to the subscribers of the Cabinet would do some 
good in the way of contributions towards the subject ? — H. W. C '. Rudd. — [We shall 
shortly comply with the suggestion of our esteemed correspondent, having abundant 
materials at hand, as well as access to much more ; and while not allowing these memo- 
rials to press unduly on the space devoted to the culture and general management of 
plants, we intend to devote a spare corner now-and-then to the lives of men who are 
deserving of special respect from all who arc friends of gardening. Wc cannot promise 
to “ begiu at the begiuniug,” but shall arrange the series as most suitable to our con- 
venience. Wc happen to have a very extensive series of the autographs and correspond 
dencc of many who have rendered their names illustrious as professors or promoters 
of gardening, and a great accumulation of scraps sorviug to illustrate their lives, of 
which wc shall make a liberal use. We will not undertake to promise portraits, but 
fue-similes of autographs wc inteud to give. Wc shall commence in an early number 
with a biographical account of the Tradcscants, gardeners eminent in the seventeenth 
century, and of whom wc possess some curious information. — E d.] 
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Caselta’s Harden Microscope. — Mr. Casclla, of 23, Hatton Garden, who has 
done so much for the gardening public by his manufacture of cheap, reliable thermo- 
meters, barometers, rain-gauges, etc., has added to his series of popular instruments a 
gardeners' or botauical microscope, at the comparatively low prico of one gninea. It 
consists of the general arrangement of Field’s Microscope, as adopted by the Society of 
Arts, to which Mr. Casella has added a compound body of sufficient power to extend 
jts use to. the more iniuute objects that often present themselves, even in ordinary 
investigations. This instrument is all that the student can require, and although not 
sufficiently powerful for minute physiological purposes, it is extremely convenient for 
general use. No gardener or young inquirer into the organization and structure of 
plants should be without one. We arc rcallj surprised that so excellent an instrument, 
with all its appliances of forceps, insect-box, coudcnscr, and so many powers, can be got 
up for the mouey, and are pleased that it is now in the power of almost every one to 
secure the p>s-e— ion of an article that will yield him an immense amount of delight and 
solid instruction at all times. The simple part is most suited for the p» operation, and 
the compouud for the examination of most hinds of objects. In its simple form, besides 
being adopted b\ the Society of Art-, it is also described by Dr. Carpenter, in his work 
on the Microscope, as “ peculiarly suited for educational purport*, being fitted in every 
particular for the examination of botanical specimens, small insects or parts of insects, 
water-fleas, the larger aniinaleuhr, and other objects, such as young people may readily 
collect and prepare for themselves.” Instruction 3 . — To use this Microscope as a simple 

instrument, screw the 
pillar on to the top of 
the box, one or more 
of the magnifiers hi 
being serened into tho 
arm L. The object for 
examination should 
then he put on the 
stage O, and the eye, 
being placed dose to 
tin* magnifier a, the 
1 iglit i * t h ro wu t h rough 
the object from the 
mirror 1) ; the adjust- 
ment for focus bring 
obtained by turning 
the milled nut at the 
side. By using the 
magnifieis sing)) or 
combined, scum dif- 
ferent powers may bo 
obtained, care being 
taken, when using 
more than one, that 
the deepest or small- 
est glass i\ nearest the 
object. To use the 
compound body, un- 
screw the simple pow- 
ers M M if, and screw 
the body B into the 
arm L », the proper fo- 
cus being obtained by 
turning the milled nut 
as above. The small 
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opaque objects, the condenser C must be fitted into the stage, and the light condensed 
through the lens upon the object. P is a small pair of forceps, the ball piece of which 
fits into the hole in the stage, and by squeezing tho twisted wire between the thumb 
and finger they open, when any object may be placed between and held for examina- 
tion. T is a pair of tweezers. A is an animalculro cage, for confining insects, holding 
water with animalculee, etc., whilst being examined. Some strips and a flat round 
glass are sent in the box, for placing objects upon ; also some thin glass for mounting 
objects. The magnifying powers of this microscope, in its simple form, are as fol- 
lows .~No, 1, 36 times ; No. 2, 64 ; No. 3, 100 ; No*?. 1 and 2 combined, 169 ; Nos. 

I and 3, 256 j Nos. 2 and 3, 400 j Nus. 1, 2, and 3, 676. In its compound form the 
powers B separate into three parts, No. 1 being equal to 70 times ; No. 2, 100 ; 
No. 6, 160; Nos. 1 and 2 combined, 260; Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 1050 times, superficial . 
measure. We have great satisfaction in being able to recommend this microscope to 
our readers and the gardening public. 

Grand National Hose Show. — T he first Grand National Hose Exhibition, open 
to all Exhibitors, will be luld in St. James’s Hall, London, on Thursday, July 1st, 
18)8, when the following prizes will be awarded, according to the excellent schedule 
ju*t laid before us h> the Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, the Honorary Secretary. We give 
it the prominence of a special notice, under the conviction that it will be an exhibition 
of first-class character, and that a very spirited competition will take place. All who 
arc fond of that Queen of Flowers, the Rose, will do well to avail themselves of it. — 

44 Class I. To Growers for *S '(tie. — A. For the best collection of Roses, three tmsscsof 
each variety: first, a silver cup, value ten guineas ; second, a silver cup, value five 
guineas. — B.- For the best collection of Itoscs, one trnssof each variety : first, a silver 
cup, value five guineas ; second prize, £3. Exhibitors in Class A cannot show in Class 
B. — C. For the best collection of Roses of forty- eight distinct varieties, to be shown 
in single trusses: first, a silver enp, value five guineas ; second prize, £3. — D. For the 
best collection of Roses of twenty-four distinct varieties, to be shown in single trusses : 
first, a silver cup, value five guineas ; second prize, £3. Exhibitors in Class C cannot 
show m Class 1). — E. For the best collection of Moss Roses, to be shown in single 
trusses : first, a silver cup, value five guineas ; second prize, £2. — F. For the best col- 
lection of Tea and Noisette Roses, to be shown in three trusses : first, a silver cup, value 
live guineas ; second prize, £2. — G. For the best collection of Gallieia Roses, to be 
shown iu three trusses : first, a silver cup, value five guineas ; second prize, £2. 

“ Class II. To Amateurs regularly employing a Gardener . — II. For the best 
collection of Roses, to be shown in single trusses : first, a silver cup, value ten guineas ; 
second, a silver cup, value five guineas; third, a piece of plate, value £3. — I. For the 
best collection of twenty-four distinct varieties, to be shown in single trusses : first, a 
silver cup, value ten guineas ; second, a silver cup, value five guineas; third, a piece of 
plate, value £3. — .1. For the best collection of twelve distinct varieties, to be shown in 
single trusses : first, a silver cup, value five guineas ; second, a piece of plate, value £3 j 
third, ditto, C2. — K. For the best collection of six distinct varieties, to be shown iu 
single trusses : first, a silver cup, value five guineas ; second, a piece of plate, value £3 ; 
third, ditto, £2. 

44 Class III. To Amateurs not regularly employing a Gardener . — L. For the 
best collection of twenty-four distinct varieties, to be shown m single trusses: first, a 
silver cup, value five guineas ; second, a piece of plate, £3 ; third, ditto, £*2. — M. For 
the best collection of twelve distinct varieties, to be shown in single trusses : first, a 
silver cup, value five guineas ; second, a piece of plate, £3 ; third, ditto, £2. — N. For the 
best collection of six distinct varieties, to be shown in single trusses ; first, a silver cup, 
value five guineas : second, a piece of plate, £3 ; third, ditto, £2. 

“ Open to all Classes . — For the best group of Rose*, arranged in a vase or basket, 
a silver cup, value five guineas. 

44 By the kind permission of Colonel the Honourable G. F. Upton, C.B., the Band 
of the Coldstream Guards will be iu attendance. 

44 Kotice to Exhibitors. — Exhibitors must give notice to the Secretary, on or before 
the 20th June, ns to the Classes in which they propose to exhibit, and the apace which 
they will require. Roses intended for exhibition must be in St. James’s Hall before 

II A.yc, They must he shown in moss, and iu boxes painted of a green colour. It is 
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requested that the flowers may be named on sheets of card or paper, placed in front of 
the boxes, and not by labels attached to the individual blooms, fey a truss is meant a 
rose with its buds and leaves, cut from wood of the current year, so as to be exhibited 
in the most natural manner, as grown upon the tree. Any addition to the original 
truss will disqualify the pan. In cases (very rarely occurring) where neither buds nor 
foliage can conveniently be included with the flower, a single rose may be exhibited. 
The name of any person showing Roses not grown by himself will be publicly advertised 
on discovery, and the exhibitor will be excluded for the future from competing at the 
National Rose Show. Subscribers, ou payment of their subscription, will receive sche- 
dules, with a list of subscribers, and tickets of admission to the Show. Subscriptions 
arc received by Mr. Thomas Rivers, Sawbridgcworth, Herts ; Mr. William Raul, Ches- 
hunt, Herts; Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, Rucks; aud the Rev. Reynolds Hole, Secre- 
tary, Caunton Manor, Newark, Notts. Further particulars will be published hereafter 
as to the admission of the public, etc., etc. By order of the Committee, S. Reynolds 
nolc, Honorary Secretary.*’ 

Tecoma graxdiflora. — This line plant is a native of China, but is sufficiently 
hardy to flower well in the open air of this country. Plants of it existed against an 
open wall at Claremont for more than twenty ycar*>. It flowers best, however, in a 
temperate house. It grows well in peat and loam, and may be increased by eyes or 
cuttings in a gentle heat. Plants originated from single eyes will frequently flower the 
same year, when about a foot high. — T. A' *Y. 

Wisteria Sinensis. — This very ornamental plant is now well known, and is 
deserving of n place in every garden, both in the greenhouse and on the open wall, 
where it flower** in profusion, although, unless in a warm comer, it sometimes suffers a 
little from the spring frosts. It is a good plan to adopt with this plant to place it 
against the wall beside a greenhouse, where a branch may be introduced, and it will come 
into flower much sooner than the rest of the plant against the open wall, and the latter 
will blossom in succession. To increase stock, shoots may be layered in pots plunged in 
the soil at the foot of the wall. I have had three plants in flower this spring, two out 
of doors and one in, and never saw them bloom in such profusion as they have done 
this year. — T. K. S. 

Farfugium grande. — On the following day I went down to the plains, and onward 
to Ningpo. In the gardcu of an old Chinese gentleman here I met with the beautiful 
new herbaceous plant, having rich blotched or variegated leaves, which has since been 
named by Dr. Lind Icy Farfuqium grande. It was growing in a neat flower-pot, and 
was evidently much prized by its possessor, and well it might, for it was the most 
striking looking plant in his garden, lie informed mo he had received it from Peking 
the year before, and that at present it ua* very rare in Ningpo, hut he thought I might 
be able to procure a plant or two from a nurseryman iu the town, to whom he had given 
a few roots. I lost no time in paying a visit to the mirscrv indicated, and secured the 

1 >rizc. It has reached Kuglaud in safety, and will shortly be a great ornament to our 
louses and gardens. — Fortune '* Residence among the Chinese. 

Irvine’s British Plants. — AVcarc glad to find this excellent work is now' com- 
plete, and may be bad bound in one neat \olume for a small sum. AVc regard it as the 
best and most complete work extant of its kind. To students of British Botany it is 
invaluable, aud wc feel under an obligation to make special mention of it for their 
guidance. In the compass of a pocket volume they have a work arranged on the 
natural system, containing the latest discoveries and improvements, illustrated by cut*, 
and describing every British plant, oud including such as have become naturalized 
moreover, it begins, as all works of instruction should begin, with an ample explana- 
tory introduction. Works such as those of Withering, nod others of a like class, have 
“served their day and generation,” and mu*t now be laid aside to be replaced by the 
more scientific productions of later botanists, similar to tbe one now before us. Of 
course works containing faithful botanical drawings, as Sowcrby’s English Botany and 
Hooker s British Flora, will always occupy their position os standard works of refer- 
ence ; but to those who are unable to purchase these more expensive books a work like 
the present, got tip in tbe best stylo of typography, is the very thing they want, and, 
until Professor Irvine filled up the hiatus, was a desideratum. 
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Vanjda Cierulea in its Native Haunts.— m We left Nurtiung (Khasia) on the 
4th of October, and walked to Pomrang, a very long and fatiguing day’s work. Near 
the village of Larnai, oak woods are passed, in which Vanda cocrulea grows in profu- 
sion, waving its panicles of azure flowers in the wind. As this beautiful Orchid is 
at present attracting great attention, from its high price, beauty, and difficulty of cul- 
ture, I shall poiut out how totally at variance with its native habits is the cultivation 
thought necessary for it in England. The dry grassy hills which it inhabits are elevated 
3,000 to 4,000 feet — the trees arc small, gnarled, and very sparingly leafy, so that 
the Vanda which grows on their limbs is fully exposed to the sun, rain, and wind. 
There is no moss or lichen on the brandies with the Vanda, whose roots sprawl over 
the dry, rough bark. The atmosphere is on the whole humid, and extremely so 
during the rains ; hut there is no dump heat, nor stagnation of the air, and at the 
flowering season the temperature ranges between G0 J and 80’ ; there is much sun- 
shine, and botli air and bark are dry during the day ; iu July aud August, during the 
rains, the temperature is a little higher than above, but in winter it falls much lower, 
and hoar-frost forms on the ground. Now this winter’s cold, summer’s heat, and 
nutmuu’s drought, and above all, this constant free exposure to fresh air and the winds 
of heaven, are what of all things wc avoid exposing our Orchids to in England ; it 
is under these conditions that ail the finer Indian Orchiderc grow'. We collected seven 
men’s loads of this superb plant for the Royal Gardens, at Kcw; but owing to una- 
voidable accidents aud dilliculties, few specimens reached Euglaud alive. A gentleman 
who sent his gardener with us to be shown the locality, was more successful ; he sent 
one man’s load to England on commission, and though it arrived iu a very poor state, 
it sold for £300, the indi\idual plants fetching prices varying from A3 to £10. Had 
all arrived alive, they would have cleared £1,000. An active collector, with the facili- 
ties I possessed, might easily clear from £2,000 to £3,000 in one Beason by the sale 
of Khasia Orchids. On the following day we turned out our Vandas to dress the spe- 
cimens for travelling, and to presen c the flowers for botanical purposes. Of the 
latter we had 360 pauicles, each composed of from six to tw'euty-oue broad pole-blue 
teaselated flowers, three aud a half to four inches across; aud they formed three piles 
ou t lie floor of the xerondah, each a jard high. "What would w r e not have given to 
ha\e been able to transport a single panicle to a Chiswick fete.” — Hooker's Journal. 

Cuttings. — In taking off and striking cuttings, it should be remembered that the 
power of protruding roots rests almost entirely on those parts of the stem called joints, 
or where the leases and buds are already formed. Cuttings, therefore, should in all 
ca^es, excepting in those of a few free-growing shrubs, be cut transversely across, close 
under a joint or bud ; aud this should also be done in a careful manner, for if not 
properly performed, and the part be bruised or ragged, it would tend to rot and decay, 
rather than to throw out roots, or form those granular callosities which in many plants 
are lir->t formed, and lastly roots. The proper time for taking off cuttings of evergreen 
plants is when the sap is in motion, iu order that by its returning by the outer side of 
the bark it may form a ring of granular matter, from which roots will protrude ; and 
the poiut of separation in removing the cutting should be just where the shoot of tho 
present season’s growth commences, taking a thin slice of that of last \ ear’s growth 
attached to it ; or if at a more advanced period of the season, aud iu the case of pluuts 
that make two growths iu the year, taking a small portion of the wood of the lir$t 
growth, which will have attained a firm consistency, aud in general be of a browner or 
darker colour. Ail soft- wooded plants, not having too much pith, will root freely, if so 
taken off. Rut there arc others that are commonly denominated hard-wooded plants, 
that root with more difficulty under all circumstances. With such plants it has been 
propo'cd to mnoic a ring of bark pmiously, aud where this operation has tukcu 
place, a callus, or ring of grauular matter, will be deposited ; if then separated from 
the parent plant aud inserted in the ground roots will speedily protrude. Some hard- 
wooded plants take a long time to root, iu certain cases even a year is not long enough 
— aud others would probably never root at all if kept planted in mould iu the centre 
of the pot, even if the soil were most favourable for the growth of the plant j yet 
they will root in sand. Some soft- wooded plants will root freely if in bottles of water, 
nml it would be exceedingly interesting to ascertain to what extent this practice coulil 
be made available. — T. K t & 
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Paulovnia ihperialis. — At Lord Stamford’s, Envillc Hall, a fine specimen of 
this noble plant has flowered profusely in the conservatory, in April ; also Rhododen- 
dron Edgworthii, Dalhousianum, and lucidum have been very fine. — J. Alton . 

Golden Rules foe Gardening. — Never work with bad tools. The difference 
between the work done in a month would buy a set of new ones. Have a place for every 
tool, aud never leave one out of its place ; or, to go further, “ a placo for everything 
and everything in its place.” Never waste animal or vegetable refuse. The very soap* 
suds from the lauudry arc rich manure. Have all flower-pots washed, dried, and put 
away as soon as they are empty. Never fill a pot so full of soil but that it may hold 
water enough to go through it ; every pot should have an inch of space above the com- 
post. Never grow n bad variety of anything if you can help it. It takes the same 
room, and wants the same attention as a good one. Never buy cheap seed. It is only 
by getting good prices that a seedsman can supply articles to be depended on. Cover 
all seeds with at least their own thickness of soil ; but as some of it gets washed off, 
yon mu't allow for it. Never subject a plant to a rapid change of temperature. Sud- 
den check or sudden excitement arc equally injurious. Keep your plants clean. Dust 
ami dirt on leaves make the plant unhealthy* aud will in time kill it. Never grow a 
plant too fast ; it is no credit to vou, because anybody can do it, and it spoils the plant 
to a certainty. Mow lawns before the dew is off the grass, unless you have a machine 
which cuts it best when dry. Carefully preserve the fallen leaves of trees, and pro- 
euro as many as you can; when rotted into mould the produce is invaluable. Keep 
your seeds, bulbs, tubers, etc., in a place where neither heat, nor fro>t, nor damp can 
reach them, for either of these would destroy many. Mind your own affairs. Let all 
the errors you s»ee in others’ management suggest corrections in your own. Let not 
the moisture that runs from the dung-heap he wasted : it is too good to he lost. Never 
allow weeds to bloom*, it is the worst proof of thoughtlessness. One da\ devoted this 
year will save a month’s application next- Never remove a plant from one place till 
you are ready to put it in another, iiulc-s to get rid of it. — Life Illustrated. 

OmTUARY. — The science of Horticulture has to deplore the recent loss of three of 
its most devoted disciples — M. Andre Donkclaar. M. Ualeotti, and Mr. M*Ewen. 
The first, after spending a long and useful life, aged 73 vears. Andr6 
Donkclaar wa9 born March 9th, 1783, at YIeuten, in the province of Utrecht, Hol- 
land, and even iu his infancy was familiar with the rudiments of botany, and the 
practice of horticulture, towards which, through life lie entertained a constant attach- 
ment. lie was successively gardener to M. Dc Smet, who posM^-od a gnrdeu of the 
first-class near Antwerp, then superintendent of the Botanic Gardens of Louvain, iu 
Flanders, and lastly, of those at Ghent, which appointment he obtained on the death 
of M. Mussclie, in 1835, and continued to hold until the time of his decease. M. 
Donkclaar was a most estimable man in all the relations of public and private 
life, a skilful botanist, and a most successful gardener. M. Heitrii Galeotti, 
was born at Versailles, in 1811 ; in 1835 he sailed from Hamburg on a botanical 
mission, under the patronage of M. Vanderrualcn, of Brussels, to collect plants iu 
Mexico, and successively explored the di-tricts of Xalapa, las Vitras, Perote, Puebla, 
Iztacciliualt, Mexico, Ayotla, Chaleo, etc., ascending the mountainous regions to a 
height of 15,000 feet, nearly the limit* of perpetual snow; after five jeurs spent iu 
the active prosecution of his researches he returned to Europe in 1810. In this ex- 
pedition he collected from 7 to 8,000 diied specimens, many of which were entirely 
new to wiener. After his return M. Galeotti received the appointment of director of 
the Brussels Botanic Garden, which unfortunately lie did not long retain, being carried 
off by a pulmonary complaint, at the comparatively early age of 43 years and six 
month**, aud assuredly much regretted by his friend* and by men of seienec. 

On the 10th May, at Turnham Green, Mr. George Me. Kwen, in the 38th year of 
his age. During the short period that ho acted ns Miperiutcudcut of the Horticultural 
Society’* Gardens, he fulfilled his arduous duties greatly to the satisfaction of the 
Society, whilst the improvements effected l>y him in the short space of fourteen 
months show him to have been a skilful and very excellent gardener ; his loss is a 
subject of regret to a numerous circle of acquaintance. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 


^ CL1ANT1ITJS DAMPIEBI. 

'jW ^Sl EEDS of this remarkably handsome plant were received 
^ , by Messrs. Veitch and Son, from New Holland, who 

have recently exhibited flowering plants that ex- 
k. cite * universal admiration from the great beauty 

of their richly coloured blossoms, combined with grace- 

A ^ * onn ailc * 

U ~ Clianthus Dampieri was originally made known 
Jy* J \ through the figure and description given of it by that 
' famous old navigator, Captain William Dampier, about 

Jy, a hundred and sixty years since ; after him, dried specimens 
had been for a long time in our herbaria before plants were 
^ raised in this country. It is gratifying to find the name of 
its original discoverer, Dampier, associated with that of this plant, 
as it is also with another, for it cannot be denied that he was a man 
of great ability aud of no small scientific acquirements, united to 
a persevering and inquiring mind, which, considering him for so many 
years the associate of some of the most desperate and abandoned 
crews amongst the buccaneers and rovers that infested the tropics of 
botli eastern and Webern hemispheres at the time to which we allude, 
is much to his honour. Turning over the pages of good Mr. Evelyn, 
wo find him in contact with the great seaman, and have his confirma- 
tion of our opinion in the following words : — 1699, August 6th, I 
dined with Mr. Pepys, where was Captain Dampier, who had been a 
famous buccaneer. # * * He seemed a more modest man than 

one w ould imagine by the relation of those be had associated with.” 

For the greenhouse w r e can scarcely imagine a finer plant, and 
being of easy cultivation it will no doubt become very popular ; it 
certainly deserves a place in every collection. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE ORANGE, CITEON, ETC. 

BY AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

B EFORE describing my method of cultivating these plants, I 
cannot a\oid making the remark that, under the usual plan 
of treatment pursued with regard to Orange-trees and others 
of that class in the greenhouse, however fine the plants, they merely 
sene the purpose of ornament; and not only is the fruit generally 
worthless, hut not produced in that abundance that it may be had 
b\ a different system of management. 1 believe this failure is attri- 
butable to the common practice of taking the trees out of the green- 
house at the time the general greenhouse stock is put out in summer; 
whereas the proper course that should be followed, is to keep them 
in the house through the whole season; and after the renun al of 
the other plants, the Oranges might reeehe the peculiar treatment 
necessary to bring them into proper bearing. The compost 1 use 
is as follows: — to twelve barrow fuls of strong turfy loam add six of 
deca)ed horse-dung, three of vegetable mould, and one of white 
sand; these are to be properly incorporated lor twelve months pre- 
vious to being used. From the experience my practice has given 
me, I do not think this tribe requires much warmth in the winter 
months * I therefore inner sutler my houses to be heated ahene fifty 
degrees by fire-heat, until the end of February or beginning of 
March, when the trees, if in good health, will begin to show blos- 
som ; the iire-hcat should then be increased to fifty -five degrees, but 
the houses ought never to be heated above sixt\-ji\e at this time by 
sun-beat, the excess of which must be checked by the admission of 
air; indeed, the more air the trees have during the time of blooming, 
the more certain will be the crop of fruit. My trees are washed with 
a hand-syringe about twice a-week in the spring months, advantage 
being taken of the middle of the day for that work in cold weather; 
in summer they are washed and syringed every morning. During the 
time the trees are in bloom, they require more care in respect to 
watering; I then use a syringe with a rose, the holes of which are 
so small that they will scarcely admit a fine needle* to pass through 
them, and clean soft water is used for all these purposes. As soon 
as the fruit is set, I begin to water the trees at their roots with 
liquid manure, made by mixing equal quantities of cow* and sheep dung 
with a little lime in a large quantity of water. This mixture should be 
frequently stirred for a w eek or ten days previous to being used ; and, 
when applied to the trees, it ought to be about the consistence of 
cream, giving more or less, according to discretion, the trees having 
no other sort of water to the roots during the summer months. In 
the early part of June, the greenhouse plants are taken out for the 
summer. I then begin to force the trees by keeping the beat in the 
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house as nearly as possible to seventy-five degrees ; I do not consider 
that either Oranges, Citrons, Lemons, or Limes, can be grown fine 
and good with less heat. Whilst the forcing is going on, particular 
attention is paid to the watering above described. This month I 
also give a rich top-dressing to the trees, whether they be in borders, 
boxes, or pots. This is composed of turfy loam, leaf-mould, poultry, 
sheep, and horse dung, previously laid in a heap for a year to decom- 
pose thoroughly. This top-dressing is of the greatest advantage in 
swelling the fruit. In laying it on, the soil is carefully removed above 
the roots with a small hand-fork, and the top-dressing then filled in. 

With regard to pruning, early in February the trees are looked 
over, for at that time it is apparent which wood is likely to be 
fruitful ; and as a certain quantity of old branches are cut away 
yearly, I remove those that seem least promising, and thus make 
room for younger and better wood. If the trees afterwards grow 
strong, the shoots are shortened according to their strength. When 
the fruit is thinned, the quantity left on must depend on the strength 
and age of the tree also, and two fruits should never be left together. 
The best time to begin is when they arc about the size of small 
plums. 


PLANTS FOR SUSPENDING IN THE GREENHOUSE 
OR STOVE. 

B \ 0 L E It I C U S. 

) N a late number of the Cabinet a few judicious remarks were 
made respecting plants for suspending in baskets in the green- 
house, etc. ; as a few things were then omitted, I have taken 
leave to notice them, as it cannot be denied that when so arranged, 
the effect is doubled by the introduction of fine specimens sus- 
pended from the roof. Orchids suggest themselves as particularly 
adapted for this inode of treatment, and there are several that 
require no other than greonhousc treatment, although the stove 
affords accommodation to a far greater number. 

Besides Orchids, however, there are numbers of plants with trail- 
ing or climbing habits, which, when suspended in the greenhouse 
or stove, thrive quite as well as they do when commonly treated, 
and form beautiful features in those erections. To speak first of 
stove species, the several kinds of JEschjnanthus are admirably 
suited for the purpose. Fastened on a log of wood, with just their 
principal roots protected by moss, or placed in a wire or rustic 
wooden basket, filled with sphagnum moss, they thus receive the 
most suitable management that could be bestowed, and their 
branches, hanging down into the air, and flowering at their ex- 
tremities, have a singularly ornamental effect. Columnea Schiediana , 
treated in the same way, only favoured with a little soil in the 
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basket, or even hung up in a small pot, which its branches soon 
surround and conceal, makes another attracts e specimen. I have 
no doubt, likewise, that Columnea sea miens would succeed equally 
well, and be fully as handsome, in the same circumstances. 2?i7- 
beryias, Dyckias, and their allies, with a small ball of moss tied 
round their roots, 1 have lately seen depending from the roof of a 
stove, and blooming in this way almost immediately, while other 
and similar specimens had been several years in pots without flower* 
ing. Urns cilia juncca is well known to look best when bung up in 
a pot ; its interesting rush-like branches, prettily studded with 
their bright red blossoms, waving airily far beneath the bottom of 
the pot. Thunbergias are particularly fascinating if suspended, ami 
their branches left to depend naturally. Tin* points of the shoots 
sometimes require a little checking, but this is done with the great- 
est facility. The varieties of +Uafa, and all the kinds related to it 
in habit, and in the form of t heir flowers, are what I allude to. In 
the same way Lantana Mlovinuu would compose an elegant mass, 
though it might be grown as well in the greenhouse. That some of 
th e epiphyllous sorts of Cacti will grow' most luxuriantly in moss, 
either fastened by’ wire into a ball or placed in a wire basket, is a fact 
that needs not now to be confirmed. Circus speriosus. Kpiphyllum 
Ackerman tiicr, splendid uni, alatum. and others, with Cere us Jlagclli - 
formis , are very engaging w hen so cultivated, and the last named plant 
may' also be kept in a pot; of course, I mean that all should be sus- 
pended. kpiphyllum truncal urn and its varieties when reared from 
cuttings, haw* a beautiful effect when suspended in a small pot. 
Terns, moreover, and lycopodium# , present an almost endless 
variety of subjects for such management. 

It would be tedious to go on enumerating species, and I shall 
only add, that if the atmosphere of the stove he kept moist, IPicus 
clast tea , a great quantity of the stronger Ferns, sonic Catase turns 
and Qrammaiopliyllums among Of chidaecje, and doubtless most of 
those shrubby or other plants that emit their roots into the air, will 
thrive in perfection when simply suspended, without either soil, moss, 
pot, basket, or anything else about their roots. One other stove 
trailer, half an epiphyte, which 1 have omitted hitherto to mention, 
deserves prominent notice on account of its extreme suitability to 
our purpose. It is a species of Chloroplytuhi, probably orchidastrum , 
“which protrudes long shoots all around it, that hang down in the air, 
bearing shoots, roots, and panicle* of pretty' white flowers at inter- 
vals of nine inches or less. It flourishes in either soil or moss, and 
is an excellent plant for affixing to tho>e small tree-like branches 
that are well adapted for sustaining Orehidacea*. 

For greenhouses the very beautiful tiaxifraya sarmentosu is often 
suspended, both in windows and giecuhouses; though not, I think, 
with a frequency proportionate to its de>en inga. LinariaCymbalaria , 
also, though common on most old walls in some districts, -nul occa- 
sionally seen hung up in cottages, is e very way worthy of suspension 
from the roofs oi greenhouses, where it produces a most charming 
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effect. Fuchsias are many of them very appropriate for hanging up to 
a roof in pots. The prostrate Verbenas may, by a slight preparation, 
be made to look well in a like position ; as do also Lobelia Erinus and 
its allies, with Mimulus moschatus , and the varieties of a kindred 
nature. The species of Mesembryanthcmum , or the more trailing of 
them, with Campanula rupestris , fragilis , hirsute , ant^a multitude of 
plants that resemble them in their growth, might, by a trifling share 
of attention, be rendered admirable objects for suspension. The 
treatment they would need is, to stop the shoots that are inclined to 
ascend, encourage those which evince a tendency to curve over the 
edge of the pot, and pick off the flowers that show themselves on 
the upper surface, to throw more strength into the pendant branches. 

Another group that only demands a little management to become 
some of the \ery best subjects for suspension, consists of the dwarfer 
and less straggling sorts of climbers. It is notorious that the 
branches of climbing species will hang down if not upheld by any- 
thing; and, by a timely suppression of extra luxuriance, or by short- 
ening the main shoots so as to prevent them from extending too far, 
as well as to occasion a free development of laterals, they w ill soon 
become all that could be den red. The Kennedy as will aptly illustrato 
the class of which lam speaking. 

Even some annuals, flowered in early spring, sucli as Nemophila 
insignia and atomaria , Kola n a c itriplirifolia , etc., create an exceed- 
ingly good display, w hen suspended in pots in the greenhouse. 

Space enjoins me to finish this paper, which I shall do by suggest- 
ing, that as the plants named, w ith many others to whose appropriate- 
ness for similar ends the habits of these w ill serve as a guide, can 
with readiness bo made to grow downward, or rather, as their 
branches depend naturally, or may by culture bo induced to do so, 
it w ould be adding a fine and engaging feature to both greenhouses 
and stoves* 1o place them sparingly, and in the greatest variety, along 
the edges of stages or pits, and let their shoots hang down on either 
side of the walk, whether this be flanked with a plain wall or the 
open spaces beneath the stages. Here I mean, as will be perceived, 
that they should be grown in pots ; but where there are pits, it would 
not bo amiss to construct a narrow' channel or gutter, about three 
inches in breadth and depth, on the top of the wall, or to wdden the 
latter, so as to leave holes, from four to six inches in diameter, at 
certain distances along the curb, w ith the view' of planting in both 
specimens of the description of plants herein set forth. I am satisfied, 
from w hat 1 have witnessed, that this practice would produce a degree 
of elegance to which most persons are yet complete strangers. 

The Rose Mac. got. — ■This pest has already made considerable demonstrations, 
and I fear will be more than usually prevalent thi* year. I find it cats not only into 
the buds aud hates, but actually burrows into the leaf-stalks. Has any one els© noticed 
this fact? The leaves of iny roses in the forcing-house droop with it, dnd speedily 
wither. 1 have detected the insect iudde the stalk with a microscope, and have no 
doubt it may he fouud in many cases to hr the cause of a malady otherwise unable to 
be accounted for. Let growers look to it.— J\ B. 
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DESIGN FOE A SHRTJBBEEY FLOWER-GARDEN. 


BT T. EUTGEB, ESQ. 



T HE annexed design is intended for a Shrubbery Flower-Garden. 
The larger clumps in the interior may bo appropriated to the 
smaller species of choice shrubs or American plants. The 
compartments, one on eacli side of the pond, are intended for flower- 
garaena. The clumps on grass, and those at the extreme angles, 
which are on gravel, may be assigned for Dahlias, Hollyhocks, or 
Hoses. The small squares indicate sites for statues, or vases. 
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A seat is shown at each end of the flower-gardens, also in the Dahlia 
or Rose compartments ; and the seat at the end is intended to be 
placed in an alcove. The spaces, one on each side of the alcove, as 
far as the Rose and Dahlia compartments, may be set aside for Ame- 
rican plants. 


GLEANINGS AMONGST THE HARDY PERENNIALS. 

BY CLIO. 

{Continued from page 131.) 

f lHE large, showy, orange-yellow blossoms of Helianthus multi - 
fonts adorn the* shrubbery border from July to September, the 
plant usually grows five or six feet high ; it bears the smoke of 
London better than many others, and is a native of North America. 
The > aricty with double flowers is that most frequently cultivated. 
As an edging in spring how* beautiful are the different double Daisies ; 
when divided in the autumn, and planted in a trench, with the roots 
carefully spread out, and pressed down, their effect is greatly in- 
creased. Double Primroses greet the eve at the same period with 
their blossoms; the double yellow, which is said to have been the 
first known, is very scarce ; as are also, in our eastern counties, the 
white, red, crimson, and black; the lilac is more abundant. If any 
hints could be given for raising these double sorts from seeds of 
single ones, the attempt to do so would bo interesting to amateurs. 
Tn May and June the richly indented leaves and bright orange petals 
of Trollius Asiaticus decorate the garden ; it requires watering in 
dry seasons, and is found wild in Siberia and Cappadocia. Verbas - 
cum Mgeoni grows on the Pyrenees ; its blossoms are highly orna- 
mental,* arising in May from a short purple stem, their colour a 
bluish purple, with white and orange eye, and continuing long in 
bloom ; it requires a north aspect, and to he carefully watered in dry 
weather ; the leaves are dark green, indented, and minutely fringed, 
somewhat resembling in their manner of growth those of the Primrose. 
In the summer, Aquilegitt Canadensis expands its graceful orange 
and scarlet flow ers ; it may he increased by seeds or by dividing the 
root in autumn or spring. The very large blossoms of Campanula 
grandifora aro open in July, previous to which they resemble an air- 
balloon, so that by some it lias been called the Balloon Plant ; its 
native locality is Siberia, also Tartary : it is increased with difficulty. 
Lychnis Chalcedonica appears to have been the favourite flower of 
Parkinson, as in the engraving of him prefixed to his “ Paradis us 
Tcrrestrisf he is represented w ith the double Lychnis in his hand. 
The brilliant scarlet of its petals recommends this well known plant, 
which in its single state grow r s spontaneously in most parts of Russia, 
expanding in June and July : suitable for the shrubbery, and climbing, 
if supported, to the height of four or five feet. Coronilla varia exhi- 
bits m June and during the summer its little bunches of pea-shaped 
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white and lilac blossoms ; it is met with in various localities in Ger- 
many. The Apennine and Pyrenean mountains produce Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis ; its numerous delicate white flowers, with yellow eye, 
resemble in shape the Wild Rose ; they expand in April and May ; the 
leaves are of a glaucous hue ; it may be propagated in autumn b} 
dividing the roots, and in a pure air may be cultivated successfully. 
Ratal foe to the JUnsca jiipiens, and some other smaller species of 
fly, is Apocymnn An droset mi folium ; it is about two feet in height, 
shooting from the ground in spring like beads of young asparagus, 
and expanding numerous pale pink flowers on small branches from 
July to September; these, when open, attract painful attention, from 
moatly containing a poor capti\e, which when dead falls out. It. 
has been found in the > ioimt \ of Non a Scotia ; and its creeping 
roots may be parted in spring and autumn, but do not readily take 
root in a fresh spot. Hedysarum obscurum has elongated, pea-shaped 
blossoms, of a beautiful rosy-purple; its leaves resemble those of the 
white Jessamine; it is a small plant, suitable for decorating rockwork 
in Ju y and August, and is found wild on the Alps of (iermam 
and Switzerland. Flourishing in wet places in Virginia, Mimnlus 
JR inyens produces its pale violet-coloured flowers in duly and August ; 
Miller recommends the seeds to be sown ns soon as ripe. Si syr in- 
ch ium yramincian , from Virginia, has lively, star-like, bluish petals, 
vanishing at the tips to the size of a thread, with orange-yellow eve, 
opening in June and July, and succeeded b> numerous sced-v esst Is ; 
its stalk is very curious, gi\ing, as Curtis expresses it, a good example 
of the ** caul is anceps.” From North America was received the pretty 
JDracocephalum Viryinianum , rising two feet high, and producing its 
numerous shaded pink Foxglove-like flowers from July to September; 
it succeeds best in a moist situation. The three-pot ailed singular 
flowers of Trillium erectmn art* purple, and are backed by three of 
its green calyx ; its native locality i* North America, and* its height 
about nine* inches ; it requires a moist and shady situation ; its three 
large, pale-green leaven, Trefoil-like in position, make it a very unusual 
looking perennial, lihododendron Ghamcecistus was raised from seeds, 
sent to the Loddiges, from Austria, and found growing on the summit 
of a mountain; it is of difficult culture, requiring bog-earth, northern 
aspect, and sheltered situation ; its small beautiful blossoms are pale 
pink, animated by deep purple stamens; it is rarely met w it h, and 
rises from the ground with several spreading stalks, thickly covered 
with small fleshy leaves. 


ON THE RHODODENDRON. 

BY A. NOBLEMAN’S FLOWER-HARDENER. 

feg^HODODENDRONS have become so numerous of late years 
jKz that they may almost, if not quite, bear comparison in this 
Wm respect with any florists’ flower. The importation of species 
has been great, and the increase of hybrid varieties still greater ; and 
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this is by no means surprising, when we consider the many culti- 
vators who have turned their attention to so glorious a flower. The 
result, as might naturally have been expected, is, that out of the many 
hundred varieties, a considerable number arc very closely allied in 
habit, colour, and marking. Nevertheless there still remains a vast 
number of very beautiful distinct sorts, and as ornamental shrubs 
they have no compeers. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the lthododendron is a very favourite shrub, and no grounds are 
complete without a choice collection. A great deal has been written 
by various authors and growers as to the most suitable compost 
for them. I believe, however, that some of our most celebrated 
growers use and recommend nothing else but peat or bog earth, that is 
to say, earth lull of fibre and decayed roots, and this is confirmed by my 
own experience during many years of culture. Messrs. Bollison, 
Waterer, and other noted growers, prefer it, and their plants bear out 
1 he assertion that it is the best adapted for the growth of the Rhodo- 
dendron of any soil that can be made use of. One great point to be 
attended to is to have the beds well drained, so as to carry off the 
water quickly ; for although in America they grow in a soil that is 
swampy, at least at the bottom, there are many circumstances under 
which they there grow that we cannot imitate in our country, 
and without which too much moisture is injurious. Where plants 
art* grown in pots, the admixture of a little good loam is to be recom- 
mended, and also more especially with young plants, as tending to 
promote a quicker growth. 

While on this subject, 1 avail myself of the opportunity to give 
a few hints on the general treatment of hardy Rhododendrons, as 
requested by you when viewing my collection in bloom last season, 
and shall commence with raising plants from seed. The seed itself 
should never be collected until perfectly ripe, much of it is damaged 
from being gathered in a green .^tate, and when collected it should 
bo preserved in a stoneware jar, as if kept in papers a considerable 
quantity will be certain to bo lost, as it is one of the finest seeds we 
have, and, if obtained from a choice sort, such a waste is much to be 
regretted. When it is sown, it should be mixed with a quantity of 
sand, otherwise it can never be evenly distributed on the soil. In 
sowing it L use wide pans, filled with two parts fibrous peat, and one 
part of old turfy loam, well mixed together; it should be rubbed 
through a coarse sieve so as to get rid of lumpy pieces, and the pans 
must have plenty of drainage, crocks, etc. The thinner the seed is 
sown the better for the young plants ; when it is sown, sift a little 
compost over it from a line sieve, just enough to cover the seed 
being quite sufficient for the purpose. Great care is necessary in 
watering it, for, being so fine and light, it is liable to be washed away 
unless the water be applied in a very gentle manner. It is best to 
use ail extremely fine perforated syringe, one that will allow the 
water to fall as gentle as dew, and completely saturate the surface 
without disturbing the seed. After this the pans should be placed 
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in the greenhouse, and covered with bell-glasses, not only to prevent 
the moisture evaporating, but to preserve them from drying winds 
when the doors and lights are open, for the soil should on no account 
be allowed to become dry until the seed is up. As soon as it has 
begun to vegetate, shading is necessary to keep the young plants from 
the sun, and the glasses may bo left off for a few hours, morning 
and afternoon; besides this, an occasional watering is all they require 
until large enough to be pricked out. For this operation, provide 
fresh pans, or large pofs, with similar compost as for the seed-pans, 
and in like manner well drained. Take up the seedlings carefully, 
and prick them in at least au inch apart. When put in, they may be 
placed in a cold frame, shaded from the heat of the sun for a few 
days, and the same care as to watering bestow r ed on them as before, 
for, as they are still very small and tender, they would be liable 
to be washed out or laid bare at the root. After they have become 
well established they may have the full benefit of* the open air in a 

{ dace where the mid-day sun cannot reach them ; and w hen grown 
arge enough for them almost to touch each other, prepare a bed for 
the reception of the young plants, by knelling it to an even surface. 
In this plant out the seedlings about six inches apart every way, ami 
give them a good watering. One caution is here necessary, to u\oid 
planting too deep, for, if placed deeper in the soil than they wi re in 
the pans, many of them will die off, especially the weaker plants. 
Here they should be frequently watered, and have hoops placed 
across the beds to screen them by mats or earn as. When left to 
grow' for flowering, the distance apart should not bo less than one 
foot, they will therefore require to have every other plant taken up 
and replanted in another bed before they are large enough to flower; 
after this the young plants may be allowed to grow on without any 
check until they bloom, as seedlings are anxiously looked to for 
new varieties, and if any of tin* leading shoots are taken away, this 
period would be retarded. Where habit and foliage indicate a con- 
siderable difference, and it is desirable to ha>ten t lie bloom, a strong 
shoot may be grafted on a common healthy stock. During the heat 
of summer, the beds should frequently be well soaked with water, for 
one-half the failures, or plants whose buds do not set well, may he 
traced to a want of sufficient moisture. Those who desire to raise new 
varieties should sow seed annually, and be prepared to expect many 
failures and disappointments in obtaining valuable novelties. *1 
would recommend hardy varieties to save seed from, because their 
management is attended with less trouble mid more certainty, and 
when a good, distiuct, hardy kind is raised, it is so much the more 
valuable; for although some of the tender Rhododendrons may be 
more handsome, and many of them undoubtedly are so, the hardy 
sorts are much more generally grown. 


{To be continued ) 
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THE METROPOLITAN EXHIBITIONS. 

€ RTSTAL PALACE.— The first of the Crystal Palace exhi- 
bitions for the season took place on the 22nd May, under very 
favourable circumstances ; the weather was propitious, and the 
assembly of visitors to see the choicest productions of flowers and 
fruits, and to view the well-kept grounds and magnificent building, 
with its treasures of Nature and Art, was, as usual, very great. As an 
exhibition of horticultural skill, the present was a highly successful 
one, and the arrangements, if possible, were better than before — in 
fact, the enterprising and spirited managers appear to be determined 
to keep up the reputation of these exhibitions by every means. 

One of the principal features of the show was the Azaleas . Oi 
these there were some magnificent specimens, and a few new sorts, 
of great excellence in form and delicacy of colouring ; one variety, 
of the Avuena class, named obtusa, will prove a first-rate plant for 
decorative purposes ; it is a small-petalled, abundant-blooming kind, 
of a rich orange-scarlet colour. The Pelargoniums were numerous 
from the usual exhibitors, and the varieties nearly the same as those 
previously noticed at the last Regent’s Park exhibition. The 
ftmey kinds were also good. Among seedlings, we noticed Ariel 
(Peilowcs), which took the first prize, and is a great addition to the 
light class. The following were also good : — Echo, Leviathan, 
Prince of Wales, Hyperion, Lady Canning, and a few others which 
we shall describe in another place. Gem of Undercliffe, the new 
double Geranium, was awarded a prize. Two scarlets, for bedding 
purposes, named Sheen Rival and Scarlet Globe, were shown by Mr. 
Kinghorn. Of Puchsias there w as no important novelty ; and al- 
though most of the plants were well grown, and the number great, 
they were not so well flowered, generally speaking, as we have seen 
them on previous occasions. Orchids w T cre \ery good, but not in 
such force iis they generally are at these exhibitions. Messrs. 
Veiteh and Sons had a scarce conifer, Liboccdrus tetragona , a hardy 
tree, with beautiful foliage; and Viburnum pli catum, which will be 
much esteemed as a hardy shrub. A new Heliotrope, La Petit JS r e- 
gresse f w T as also shown, and will make a good bedding plant, being 
not only dwarf, but very free blooming. 

The fruit, with few exceptions, was not so good as on former 
occasions. 

The following is a list of the awards of first prizes for plants : — 
Class I. Twenty stove and greenhouse plants , in flower , £25, to T. 
Whitbread, gardener to H. Coliyer, Esq., Hartford. Class II. Twelve 
stove and greenhouse plants , in flown\ £12, to B. Peel, gardener to 
T. Treadwell, Esq., Lower Norwood. Class III. Sir stove and green- 
house plants , in flower , £6, to J. Peed, gardener to C. T. Gabriel, 
Esq., Streathara. Class IV. Tteenty stove and greenhouse plants , 
~~ 5, T. Jackson and Son, nurserymen, Kingston, Class V. Twenty 
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exotic Orchids , £2 o, W. Gedney, gardener to Mrs. Ellis, Hoddesden. 
Class VI. Fifteen exotic Orchids, £15, to T. Jackson and Son, nur- 
sery men, Kingston. Class VI 1. Twelve exotic Orchids , £12, to S. M. 
Carson, gardener to G. AV. Earmer, Esq., Cheam. Class VII i. Six 
exotic Orchids , £6, to J. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart., 
Lower Cheam. Class IX. Ten greenhouse Azaleas , £12, to S. M. 
Carson. Class X. Six greenhouse Azaleas, £G, to G. S. Dods, 
gardener to Sir J. Catheart, Cliertsey. Class XI. Six greenhouse 
Azaleas (new kinds), £3, to James I very and Son, nurserymen, 
Dorking. Class XII. Six Chinese Azaleas, £3, to James ivcry and 
Son. Class XII 1. Six Heliehrysums , £1, to AV. Lay bank, gardener 
to T. Maudslay, Ej>q., X or wood. Cla>.> XIV'. Ten Cape Heaths, £7, 
to J. Peed. Class XV'. Six Cape Jleaths, £1, to W. La) bank. 
Class XVI. Six tall Cacti, £0, to J. Green. Class XVII. Twelve 
Roses, in pots , £10, to II. Lane and Son, nu^eruncn, Great Berk- 
ham pstead Class XV11I. Six Roses , in pots , £5, to J. Terry, 
gardener to C. AV. Puller, Esq., Youngsbury. Class XIX. Twelve 
Calceolarias , in pots , £5, to J. Dobson and Son, nurser) men, Isle- 
worth. Class XX. Six Fuchsias, in pots, £1, to A. Bousio, gardener to 
the Right lion. Henry Labouchere, Stoke Park, Bucks. Class XXI. 
Ten Pelargoniums amateurs ), £8, to AY r . X>e, gardener to E. Foster, 
Esq., AY' indoor. Class XXII. Twelve Pelargoniums (nurserymen), 
£8, to Charles Turner, Slough. Class XXI 11. Six fancy Pelargo- 
niums {amateurs), £1, to A. Bousie. Class XXIV'. Six ditto (nur- 
serymen), £1, to C. Turner. Class XX A'. New or rare plants, £3, 
to Veitch and Sons, nurserymen, Chelsea. Class XXVI. Jlardy 
ornamental plants, £2, to A'eiteli and Sons. Class XXA'II. Seed- 
ling Pelargoniums . of 1857 — 8, 15*., to C. Turner, for Arid. Class 
XXVIII. Six Anadochilus and Physiurus (none shown). Class 
XXIX. Twelve exotic Ferns, £1, to John Summers, gardener to A. 
Alongredien, E-q., Forest Ilill. Class XXX. Miscellaneous : for 
Lycopodium denticulatum, £2 10*., to J. Morris, gardener to Coles 
Child, Esq.; for British Ferns, £2 10*., to II. Lavey, gardener to 
E. A. De Gra\e, Esq. ; for Standard Azaleas, £2, to 11. Lane and 
Sons; for Gloxinias , £1 10*., to II. Lane and Sons; for Cineraria 
Perfection , £1 10*., to C. Turner; for Acliimcnes, £1 10*., to J. 
Dobie, Brighton. 

Horticultural Society, Chiswick, June 9th. — This was a 
tolerably good show, and the arrangements as well carried out as 
last year. The weather was fine, and there was a good attendance 
of visitors — not so great, howe\ er, as on some previous occasions. 
The gardens were in excellent order, w r hile the improvements carried 
out by the late Air. M’Ewen — whose early death we had occasion 
to allude to in our last — fully testify to his abilities in the respon- 
sible situation which he so well filled. The collections of plants 
were well grow f n, and most of them good. 

To begin with general collections of stove and greenhouse plants, 
Messrs. AYitchs’ deserve special notice. Their collection occupied 
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a large share of the great conservatory ; most of them were in bloom, 
and comprised fine specimens of Orchids, Medinillas , Crotons , Ericas, 
Azaleas, Draccenas, various Palms , Clianthus Dampieri v (figured in 
the present number), Azaleas, Thujopsis dolabrata, Rhododendrons , 
Ancectochilus, Pitcher Plants, etc. Of now and rare plants their 
collection comprised the curious Ouvirandra fenestrdlis , with a dozen 
of its singular, net-work leaves, and two large ones dried, to show 
the size when full grown. Cypripedium Louii was very attractive. 
Besides the above, Messrs. Yeitch had a number of ornamental- 
foliaged plants, Ferns and Ly copods. 

The Orchids at this exhibition were the best collections of plants 
in the gardens, many of them indeed were very fine. In the Ama- 
teur Class, the lirst prize was awarded to Mr. Rucker, for fifteen 
plants, and included the handsome Lrelia purpurata, Cattleya lohata, 
Dendrobium Farmeri, Calogyne pandurata, and Barkcria spectahilis ; 
the remainder wore not so choice, but very well grown. The second 
prize in this class was awarded to Mr. Gednev, gardener to IV Lrs. 
Ellis, of lioddesdon; he also showed Lalia purpurata, and others 
mentioned above, including a beautiful specimen of Cattleya lohata. 
Mr. Keele, gardener to Dr. Butler, of Woolwich, was third, and 
had, among other finely-grown specimens, the following Cattleya 
ianthina, Lalia purpurata, Vanda teres, Brassia verrucosa major, and 
Angukja i’lowesii. Smaller collections wore also very excellent in 
growth and in the species shown. Among the Nurserymen’s Classes 
for these plants, Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, took the lead with 
fifteen, including Lalia purpurata, Cattleya Mossier and superhu , 
Aerifies Pielding ii, Anguloa C/oicesii , etc. 

There were some very choice and well-grown collections of stove 
and greenhouse plants. Mr. Dods was first with twenty plants, 
either in or out of bloom, follow ed by Messrs. Cutbush, of Barnet, 
and Messrs, Jackson, who were third. 

The Pelargoniums and Roses w T ere fine indeed. In the former, 
show \arieties, Mr. Turner was first, and in his collection were Rose 
Celestial, Agnes, Don Carlos, Sanspareil, Governor- General, and 
Saracen. Mr Dobson, of Isleworth, followed with Governor-General, 
Gem of the West, ltose-leaf, Eclipse, Emperor, and Evelyne. Messrs. 
Eraser, of Lea Bridge, took the third prize with Lord Raglan, 
Saracen, Lucv, Carlos, Optimum, and Topsy. 

Tn the Amateur's Class, Mr. Nye, gardener to E. Foster, Esq., 
w^as first, Mr. Higgins second, and Mr. Holden third. In the Fancy 
(lass (nurserymen), Mr. Turner came first, followed by Messrs. 
Fraser, and Mr. Gaines. Mr. llodson, of Hampstead, was first in 
amateur competition. All the plants were very well grown and 
beautifully flowered. Among tlie best of the new fancies was For - 
mosa, the upper petals rosy purple, lower veined lilac, centre clear 
white, and form very good. Of the French, or spotted Pelargoniums, 
the best, although not all the newest, w r ere Pescatore, Nanette, 
Etoile du Nord, Osiris (Odier), Madame Lemichez, Argus, Eugenie 
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Duval, Quadroon, Bellona, and La Histori. Of seedling Pelargo- 
niums the best were Spotted Beauty (Hoyle), upper petals with a 
small dark spot, lower flesh colour with pink spots, centre pure white, 
very free ; Sir Colin Campbell (Hoyle), upper petals very deep colour, 
lower deep crimson, veined, centre white, free, and a distinct flower ; 
Lady Canning (Hoyle), rosy flesh colour, with a small spot in the 
tipper petals, a large flow er ; Roi dee Fantaisies (Turner), rosy purple 
with a w’hite stripe, a rather loose and thin petal ; Larkfield Rival 
(Turner), a new bedding \aricl\, pure white with a small lilac spot 
in the upper petals, ven free. and will prove a desirable bedder; 
Lightning (Foster), upper petals deep maroon, lower ones light 
scarlet, smooth and fine; Glow-worm (Foster), light scarlet red, 
with a maroon spot in the upper petals, smooth ana good ; Unique 
(Fester), upper petals maroon, lower rosy red, large and good. 

In Roses, Messrs. Lane were first, Messrs. Paul and Fraser fol- 
lowing, and Mr. Francis third. Their plants wore arranged in circular 
clumps, with dwarf plants on the outside to conceal the pots; a 
white hybrid China. named Madeline , and Duke of Cambridge , a 
damask, were the greatest novelties. Messrs. I very obtained the 
first prize for eight. The best ltoses shown were Bougerie , T. ; 
Niphetos, T. ; Gloire de Dijon, T, ; Souvenir de la Mahnaison , B. ; 
Lord Raglan, JL P. : William Griffith, IL P.; Blair ii, Xo. 2, II. C. ; 
Queen , II. B . ; Chenedole , II. B. ; Elise Mercanir , II. B. ; Madame 
Wxllermoz , T.. very fine ; Madame Cambaceres , II. P. ; Souvenir d'un 
Ami , T. ; Coupe d'Hebe , II. P. 

In Azaleas, Mr. (’arson was first in collections of eight varieties, 
and Mr. Green first in six plants. Messrs. I very obtained a first- 
class certificate for their new seedling named Gem. 

Mr. Halter forwarded a >orv interesting collection of hardy va- 
riegated plants, containing many good things that are not often seen. 
Mr. Halter certainly takes the lead in hardy plants of this beautiful 
class, now become so fashionable. We observed a variegated Arte- 
misia vulgaris , a Tussilago , Dactylis , Funkia albo-marginata , and F. 
ttndulafa, Melissa grandijlora , Jf. officinalis , llemcrocallis fulva , and 
many others. 

Among new’ and select plants we noticed a specimen of Clianthus 
Uampteri , of which we give a correct figure the present month ; Olea 
tllictjolia, a firm, new. and perfectly hardy evergreen Olive, from 
Japan ; the leaves are somewhat like those of the Holly, but more 
neatly toothed, and of a more lively green ; it will be a handsome 
thing for the shrubbery; the new orange-scarlet Salpiglossis sp. t 
from Chili, a large, showy flower with a yellow centre; Begonia 
splendens argentea , its leaves a metallic, silvery pink with dark veins, 
very distinct and fine ; Hydrangea Japmica, foliis variegatis, a va- 
riety of this named aurea superba , with foliage striped and edged 
with pale yellow. Mr. Standish sent Spiraea Reevesiana , Jtors- 
pleno , in full flower, the blossoms as large and full as a Chamomile ; 
also Berberis Japonica , and Bealii, in fruit, very fine leaf and berry ; 
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Rhododendron , Staiidish’s Perfection , lilac-blush, the upper segment# 
with greenish-brown spots, a line, substantial flower ; a Verbena , 
called Striata perfecta , from Mr. Smith, of Hornsey, lilac with a 
white edge, good ; a Clematis, a seedling from Florida , named atro - 
I'iolacea, having^deep purple, wavy flowers. Rhododendron Maddeni 
was sent by Messrs. Henderson, of Pine Apple Place, and Mirbelia 
floribunda by Messrs. Cutbush. Mr. Glendinning exhibited a fine 
cl um]> of Fortune’s new Larch from China, which was edged with 
specimens of the handsome-leaved Farfugium grande. 

The* collection of fruit was good, and rather above the usual 
quantity, Mr. Flemming, gardener to the Duke of Sutherland, at 
Trontham, as usual, being a large and successful contributor. 

The day before the show’ there was a trial of Mowiug Machines, 
the results of which we shall avail ourselves of an early opportunity 
to particularize, as well as to describe and illustrate the many im- 
provements effected in various articles connected with the art of 
gardening, specimens of which were deposited in the grounds during 
the period of the exhibition. 

( 1 h Y 8TA I* Pamck, Juiie 1(5/ A and 17th . — The second exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace this season took place on the above- 
named da\ s, and was as usual well attended. The plants were very 
good outlie whole, and we liked the arrangements better than on 
any former occasion. The exhibition having taken place so near to 
that of the Horticultural Society, a week only intervening, the major 
part of the subjects were the same as shown at Chiswick. Our 
notice will therefore be rather brief, not in consequence of any in- 
feriority in the specimens and subjects of exhibition, which were 
indeed equal, and in many instances superior, to those at the former 
show, but to avoid needless repetition. 

For Stove and Greenhouse plants, in collections, the first prize 
was obtained by Mr, Dods, Sir *1. Fathead's gardeuer; and the second 
was awarded to Mr. "Whitbread, gardener to H. Collyer, Esq., of 
Dartford. Tin* plants in each collection were fine, and quite spe- 
cimens of grow 111, as well as excellent selections. The Azaleas were 
good, though a few of them were getting past their best. The 
plants from Messrs. Green, Carson, and ivory were well-grown and 
flowered, and in the best condition. The weather having proved ex- 
tremely hot on the first dav (the thermometer reaching 95° in the 
shade, and 111" in the sun), the cut flowers, especially Roses, ex- 
perienced the ill effects of it, and had suffered greatly. We noticed 
blooms of the Yellow Provine , a fine Hose ns regards colour, but not 
often shown, in consequence of the diflieulty in blooming it well. 
Ferns were not so numerous as at some of the exhibitions, but were 
good. Orchids were in the best possible condition, and in strong 
force. Pitcher Plants were shown by Messrs. Veitch and Son, of 
Exeter and Chelsea Nurseries, and included all the best of this 
highly interesting tribe. There were some very showy groups of tall 
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Cacti from Mr. Green, Mr. Bunn, and one or two more exhibitors. 
JSpiphgllum speciosum coccinevm , shown by the first-named exhibitor, 
had numerous small brilliant crimson blossoms, and JS. speciosum 
grandiflorutn, brilliant pink flowers. Begonias , from Messrs. Veitch, 
and others, included some of the newest and most handsome, espe- 
cially B. regina , argentea , and rex. Collections of plants with orna- 
mental foliage were extensive, and, as usual, formed great centres of 
attraction. Of new and select plants the following were more espe- 
cially worthy of notice at this show : — Mahernia vestita , exhibited by 
Mr. Green, and almost covered with its pretty yellow bell-shaped 
blossoms ; Tradescantia odoratissima , from Messrs. Veitch and Sons, 
with a large spike of fine deep-purple flowers ; the Holly-leaved 
Olive , alluded to previously, with beautiful foliage ; anew Draco. na , 
with orange-striped leaves ; Lilinm bulbiferum , var from Messrs. 
Jackson, of the Kingston Nursery, with dark-coloured flowers ; also, 
a nice specimen of B / hododcndron Madden i, Bilbcrgia viltata , with 
panicles of green blossoms and large pink bracts, rendering it very 
conspicuous; an Azalea, with white flowers, from California, Phi- 
lesia buxifolia , sent by Messrs. Veitch ami Sons, was a nice plant, 
hut with not so much bloom on it as we have before seen — it will 
not fail to be admired by every one who grows it, for its handsome 
light-crimson blossoms, and deep-green, bushy foliage. 

The fruit was tolerable, and perhaps rather less in quantity than 
usual. 

The grounds of the Palace were well kept, the shrubs ami 
bedding plants looking well. On the first day, the magnificent 
fountains w ere played off to the delight and astonishment of a large 
assembly. 


REVIEW. 


The Natural History of British Meadow and Pasture Grasses . By 
James Buckm ax, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.S.A., etc. London: Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co. Price 3#. 


P ROFESSOR BIVKMAX’S little work is calculated to be 
very useful in directing a larger slum 4 of attention to tin* 
subject of meadow grasses. The notes therein contained an* 
mostly the result of direct observation and attention to individual 
species, both in their wild state and in cultivation. The work is 
aivided into three chapters, the first comprising a natural history of 
British grasses ; the second, their structure and economy ; and the 
third, the results of various experiments of a highly interesting 
nature. 


As regards descriptions of species, it must be confessed that, 
after all, these can seldom he rendered quite intelligible without 
specimens or drawings ; but as this little volume is meant princi- 
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pally as an indicator of the value of a study of our grasses, it is 
hoped that students may be induced to (ollect specimens for them- 
selves, from which, an hen in a fresh state, such drawings may bo 
made as may assist in this interesting study. The work is neatly 
got up, and illustrated by two uncoloured plates. 

The following remarks, under the head of “ Diseases of Grasses” 
p. 18, are worthy of being quoted : — 

“ The smut ( Uredo segelum ) is constantly found attacking the grass-flowers, but 
oftener, perhaps, on the flowers of Arrhcnatherum avenaceum thau on any other 
species. I have seen whole patches of this grass covered with the black efflorescence 
of the* fungus ; here, however, ns the object is not grain, it produces but little mischief, 
though the attacked grass is always stunted in its growth. The greatest mischief done 
by fungi to grasses is that occasioned by the agaric, or mushroom tribe j and moie 
especially by those w hich form the circles in meadows, known as fairy-rings. These 
often make a turf look very unsightly ; aud though it has been said that they manure 
the grass, as evidenced from the circle of greener grass where they have decayed, yet 
we must remember that ihi ■> ring of green is always surrounded by another of brown 
withered herbage, consisting of nearly dead grasses; and, indeed, it is the decay of 
these that the phospliatic salts, which Professor Way has shown to exist so abundantly 
iu this tube of fungi, are supplied. 

“ It may be here stated, that the fungus upon which the Professor experimented, and 
upon which his paper was founded, is the Agaricus prunulus y a plant which is 
abundant in all poor, upland pastures in Gloucestershire, aud consequently the fairy- 
lings which arc formed by them are at all seasons of the year a good criterion of the 
\alue of a field. This fungus is remarkable for growiug iu the month of May, on 
which account it can be distinguished from its congeners, as other fairy-ring agarics 
do not appear until the autumn, and then frequently in the same rings as those of the 
A. prunulus, This plant is worthy of notice, as furnishing a delicious article of 
food ; 1 think far superior to our mushroom : indeed this is the French “ inousseron 
from w hich our name has been derived, and attached to the Agancus campestris ; and, 
according to Dr. Badham, it is the fa\ouritc species all over the continent ; and to 
show the esteem in which it is held in Italy, the learned Doctor says, that little 
baskets of it are sent as pre&cnts to lawyers, and fees to medical men. The physiology 
of the growth of fungi in the grasses on which they feed is a curious question, and 
one which it would take too long to discuss here ; suffice it to explain that it is easily 
prevented, us whatever tends to improve the pasture soon destroys the rings ; thus on 
a field in front of the Royal Agricultural College, where, in about eight acres, were 
as many as seventy rings, was applied, some years since, a dressing of bones and guano* 
mul the fungus crop wa«, for a time, nearly destroyed. Fairy-ring agarics are great 
pests in Uxvns, arising from the grass being impoverished by constant cutting i these 
and mosses arc soon kept under by a fiue- toot bed rake, and using guano highly diluted 
with sand or fine ashes, or watering with guano water. This trentmeut will make the 
grass coarser for a time j but, in many cases, it is a question of treatment of this descrip* 
tion, or the destruction of the turf altogether.** 
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ENDllOBHJM C1IRYSOTOXUM. Nat. Ord. OrchiJc*. 
Oac of the very attractive plants belo nging to the Dendrocoryite 
section of Dentlrobes (characterized by a lip destitute of any 
Its blossoms are borne on racemes of twelve or more in 
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number, of a rich golden yellow, and measure about two inches 
across ; the leaves are rather broad and short, and the pseudo-bulbs 
long. It was imported from the East Indies by Messrs. Henderson, 
and blossoms in March. (Bot. Mag. 5053.) 

51. Eiiododendiion ABGENTEUM. Nat. Ord. Ericecr . — This 
noble shrub flowered at Kew, for the first time in this country (so 
far as we are aware), in the month of March last, in the cool green- 
house appropriated . to the collection of Sikkim Rhododendrons. 
When the flowers are in bud they aro pink, gradually whitening as 
they expand, and at the base of their tube is a rich, deep crimson- 
purple spot. The specific name, Argenteum , refers to the foliage, 
which alone constitutes it a remarkable plant even when in a flower- 
less state, the leaves being often a foot in length, broad in propor- 
tion, and silvery on the under side. When the new' leaf-buds are 
forming, in spring, their appearance has been not inappropriately 
described by Dr. llooker as resembling pine cones, being covexed 
with large, brown, imbricated scales. The heads of bloom ai % c largo 
and well filled, the individual flowers measuring upwards of two 
inches across the mouth, and, according to age, vary from pink to 
pale sulphur-white. The flowering plants at Kew are near five feet 
high at present ; in Sikkitni- Himalaya, however, their native coun- 
try, they attain the dimensons of trees 30 feet in height; ele- 
cted at from 8,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea level, on the sum- 
mits of Sinchul, Tonglo, and other mountain peaks, they form an 
interesting, and indeed striking feature in the landscape, as all who 
are familiar with the descriptions gh en by Dr. Hooker in his “ Hima- 
layan Journals” will readily believe. (Bot. J\Iag. 5054.) 

52. Xiphidivm FLOMisrxDUM. Nat. Ord. Wachcndorftacr<e . — 
A curious, Asphodel-looking little-known plant, from tropical Ame- 
rica, bearing numerous small greenish white flowers, in long spikes ; 
in habit and foliage it resembles in some degree an iris. (But. 
Mag. 5055.) 

53. Obetioniy ac attlis. Nat. Ord. Orchidecc . — An orchid from 
Khasya, in Eastern Bengal, belonging to an extensile but not very 
fchowy genus. The raceme of flowers (which are \ cry small, orange- 
fellow, and closely set) is long, cylindrical, and curved; the leaves 
are few*, some of them about a foot long and stemless, gradually 
tapering. This plant flowered at Kew for the first time in February 
lust, and owres its introduction to Mr. Simons. (Bot. Mag . 5050.) 

51. Poly gala IIilaibiana. Nat. Ord. Eolygulacciv . — This is 
probably the largest-flow'ercd species of the genus, some of the 
blossoms being quite an inch Jong, but possessing little beauty, 
greenish-white, with a tinge of pink; the leaves are about five 
inches long, oblong ovate, and glabrous, as is also every portion of 
the plant. It blossoms in the stoic during spring, ana is a native 
of Bahia. (Bot. Mag. 5057.) 

55. Platantheba incisa. Nat. Ord. Orehidacecc . — A pretty, 
hardy, herbaceous orchid from North America, with a cylindrical 
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spike of handsome purple flowers, after the manner of an orchis, 
which in general appearance it resembles. 

56. Eeemostacjiys laciniata. Nat. Ord. Labiates . — A fine, 
showy, hardy perennial, from the eastern side of the Caucasus. 
The flowering stem grows five feet high, bearing whorls of yellow, 
salvia-like flowers, seated in woolly, white calyxes, supported by 
broad green bracts. It has large, spindle-shaped roots, and is rather 
difficult to cultivate, on account* of their being liable to suffer from 
wet in winter. The best plan to preserve it is to take it up at the 
end of autumn, and keep it in a large pot in a cold frame through 
the winter, giving very little water. It likes a rich sandy loam, axul 
flowers from A pril to J line. 

57. Diantiius cruentus. Nat. Ord. Caryophyllece . — A rery 
pretty, hardy, herbaceous plant, with deep rosy- pink flowers. It 
was received from St. Petersburg by M. Van Houtto some few years 
back, and is supposed to come from the Caucastis or Siberia. Al- 
though less brilliant than some of the Sweet Williams (_D. barbatus), 
it is quite as ornamental. The leaves form tufts of light green, 
from which rise simple stems, terminated by a nearly globular flower- 
head, comprising numerous vivid carmine blossoms, the petals being 
much toothed ; the calyx is purple, and under the bead of flowers 
are several long, pointed bracts. ( Flor . des Serr. 488.) 

58. Consoltda aconiti. Nat. Ord. Ranunculacecc . — A curious 
annual plant, from the vicinity of Erzeroum, whence seed has been 
forwarded to the Horticultural Society by H. Calvert, Esq. It pos- 
sesses few claims to culture, the flowers being small and the growth 
weak and straggling. The former compose a loose raceme, on foot- 
stalks about two inches long; they arc bluish-lavender coloured. 
The leaves are divided into three to five narrow' lobes, and the entire 
plant grows about a foot and a-half high. Eorskahl regarded it as 
an Aconitmn , and Li imams as a Delphinium ; and, although in some 
points allied to each, it really belongs to neither of those genera, 
which fact lias induced Dr. Lindley to re-establish the old genus 
Consolida, w hich includes the present species. ( Sort . Soc. Journ .) 


NEW AND SELECT GARDEN HYBRIDS. 

t LOXINIAS. Of the old class, with drooping flowers, we have 
seen a few new hybrids raised by Air. S. Breeze, Denton, 
near Ilarleston, that arc w r cll deserving of notice, amongst them 
are the following : — Mount Parnassus is distinct, and certainly novel, 
being large and of a pale lilac-blue, with narrow streaks and light 
centre; the form and substance are also good, and the leaves prettily 
\eined with white, so that when out of bloom it is handsome as a 
plant with ornamental foliage. Raphael , a pure white, with a violet 
or plum coloured spot on the lower lobes, and small dark spots i’i 
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the throat; the foliage is also marked with white veins. Minnie is 
a fine large flower, having a white tube and upper lobes, the throat 
and lower ones being deep plum colour, the latter with a white 
margin. Murillo , a light poreelain-wliite, with shaded blue centre, 
spotted, and with a white streak on t he lower lobe. Perugino , pale 
porcelain-white, with a deep violet-crimson centre, and blue front 
lobes, margined with pale porcelain ; very striking. 

10. Achimexes. — M r. Daniel White, of llelmont, Northwick, 
Cheshire, has raised a fine variety w itli conspicuous flowers, in the style 
and grow'th of A. longijlora major , named Belmonti. The blossoms 
are near three inches across, of a deep rich violet, evenly bub 
obscurely fringed at the margin ; the centre is picturesquely marked 
with a yellow blotch on a creamy w hite ground, w hich is scattered 
over with small rich carmine streaks and spots. Dentonia is another 
distinct kind, with clear rosy -lilac coloured flowers, about two inches 
in diameter, with white throat, and violet-purplo lines radiating from 
the centre of each lobe. It looks well in contrast with other kinds 
of higher colours. 

11. Geraxiums ( Variegated-leaved ). — Hendcrsoni much resembles 
Flower of the Dag in leaf and habit ; the trusses of flow r er are larger, 
however, of a brilliant orange-scarlet, and possessing fine form as 
well as substance. It is a beautiful bedder, and in large masses is 
very effective. The Bouquet is a most distinct hybrid, the leaves 
richly variegated with a broad sulphur-yellow margin, and producing 
fine large trusses of scarlet flowers of good form and substance, each 
head of bloom accompanied witli a complete bouquet-like circle 
of green leaves. Messrs. Henderson, of Wellington, are sending 
them out. 

12. Verbenas. — T he following, raised by Mr. S. Breeze, are of 
great excellence, both as regards flower and habit: — Domvil- 
liana , fine purple-blue, with a magnificent, clear white eye ; a very 
effective flower. Beauty of Castilla , deep violet-rose, fine white eye, 
a beautiful truss, and good habit. Cynthia , rich crimson, a very 
large flow er and pip, clear white eye. Ladybird , a rosy-lavender 
colour, rather distinct in tin's respect, fine form, and extra large 
flower and truss. Kitty Tyrrel , lilac-rose, with yellow eye, around 
which i3 a border of light crimson ; a large truster, and free habit. 
Norfolk Rival , amaranth rose, with a very distinct, large, white eye, 
truss very fine, and habit free; a very effective bloom. Mr. Stephen 
Amey, of Braintree, has also sent out tw r o new ones of great merit, 
namely, Miss Ilanmer , a pure while, with a rosy-crimson band round 
the eye, a fine trusser; and Mrs. Ebrington , a clear white ground, 
with a distinct cherry-coloured centre; first-rate habit and form. 

13. Fuchsias. — T he following are a few excellent novelties among 
Mr. Banks’s new seedlings: — Guiding Star , sepals white, well re- 
curved, with blush tube, of medium length, corolla violet -purple ; 
habit free and branching. Prince Frederick William , tube of me- 
dium size, bright carmine-red, sepals broad, equally coloured, and 
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well recurved ; corolla very often bell-shaped, bluo, changing to deep 
plum. 

14. Double Petunias. — We have seen a few remarkable flowers 
of this class, raised by Mr. Grieves, of Culford Hall, and selected 
from upwards of one hundred seedlings. They are all full flowers, 
well filled up even to the centre, of good form and substance. An- 
t i/j one, a large white ; General Haveloch , double crimson, with a 
broad outer guard petal; Hesperus , lilac-rose, a very distinct 
colour; Maid of Kildare, a very compact white, but smaller than 
the first-named ; 1 led Cross Banner, crimson-purple, of medium size 
but excellent form. 

15. Pelargonium. — The Bride. This flower, to be sent out by 
Messrs. Dobson and Son, has obtained several first prizes, as being 
superior and distinct in every respect to all existing white varieties, 
The flowers arc of average size, pure white, with a large rosy-crimson 
spot on the upper petals ; the forn} and substance are excellent ; it 
is also of strong, short -jointed habit, and a very free -blooming 
variety. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWEES, AND EEMAEKS. 

Earwigs. — T shall feel obliged by your informing me and some of my friends who are 
subscribers to the Cabinet, the most ready and eifectivc mode of destroying Eancigs, 
which in my garden arc very numerous, and have consumed wholly some of my vege- 
table seed crops, such as red beet, etc. ; they arc very destructive also in the flower- 
garden. On removing the earth a few inches deep, we find numbers of these insects. — 
A Subscriber from the first . — [We are sorry that it is not in our power to recommend 
any more ctlectual plan than capturin'' the insects alive and then destroying them. 
Many plans nnd devices have been hit upon for taking them, and some quite useless for 
the purpose intended, such ns surrounding plants with water, but ns the earwig ( Forji • 
rvla avricnlaris) is furnished with a very delicate pair of wings, this is no remedy at 
all. These wings arc folded up in so small and compact a space that they are not to be 
detected at first sight. Various traps, as short bundles of hollow reeds, small garden - 
pots containing a little moss, or the tin earwig-traps, will be found serviceable, though 
we prefer the garden-pot inverted on short stakes j these if looked over ev^ry morning 
w ill soon diminish their numbers, though the insect is very prolific. It feeds during 
the night, and to avoid the heat of the sun, will creep into these receptacles shortly after 
daybreak, when they are easily shaken out into a can of water, and then killed. The 
canvig differs in its habits from other insects with respect to its young, ns it sits on its 
eggs, and broods over the young ones like a hen over her chickens ; most other insects die 
after they have laid their eggs, which they leave to he hatched by the sun, and the future 
progeny to take care of themselves. This reply answers another correspondent. — Ed.] 
^ Gas Heating. — Do you know anyone who has tried “ Thomson's Gas-heating 
Apparatus so strongly recommended and advertised by the inventor for greenhouses ? I 
have had one, and after spending nearly twenty pounds, money already paid (much more 
than hot-water pipes would have cost), besides destroying nearly all my plants, find it quite 
useless; nnd shall be compelled to have it taken down, and incur, de novo, the inconve- 
nience nnd expense of some other mode of heating, unless you can oblige me with the 
name of any one who lias succeeded with it, and can offer a suggestion how to fix mine 
with the chance of success, nnd at a trilling additional cost. My endeavours to make 
the apparatus answer have been most paticut, and 1 have not spared the slightest ex- 
pense in trying to perfect the patent. Very kiud you will say ! When I bought the 
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apparatus, I wag led to expect that its expense would be very trilling, and its success cer- 
tain. That it should have resulted in so great expense, and destruction of my plants, 
you can well imagine to be one of the greatest annoyances to one so fond of flowers as 
I am, and preparing them, as I intended, for show. If you can assist me in this matter 
I shall esteem it a favour. — Wm. Worthy a subscriber to your Journal. — [We arc 
unable to assist our respected correspondent, not having seen the apparatus complained 
of. Perhaps some of our readers may be able to favour us with their experience. It is 
of the greatest importance that proper provision should be made for ventilation, or 
carrying off the products of combustion from the bouse, or the plants will certainly 
suffer. — E d.] 

Moss-iiorsES. — A JY Tew Subscriber would be glad to be informed what varieties 
of mosses arc used in covering these erections, and any particulars concerning their 
construction. — [There are many varieties of moss ami lichens which may he used for 
lining moss-houses; of the terrestrial kinds those most frequently used are known by 
the names of Bryum hornum, a yellowish green, Dicranum ghiucum, whitish given, 
Sphagnum acutifolium, pinky white, and S. obtusifolium , yellowish. There arc tree 
mosses, or lichens, that look well ; for instance, Ccnotngcc rangiferina , the M Reindeer 
moss,” white, found on ash and other trees, it also grows in quantity on poor, gravelly 
soils among heath. You cannot do better than to follow your own fancy in the matter, 
making use of such local mosses as you may he able to obtain in quantity. We have 
seen some very neat designs executed with two or three sorts ; the great art consists in 
arranging the moss so as to form a pretty pattern, with the colours well contrasted. The 
framework of the house looks best if made of rough larch poles, with the bark on, and 
a cornice may be carried round the ceiling, composed of fir-concs, well glued on. The 
roof may be thatched with straw or common ling, the latter looks more rustic perhaps, 
aud may be neatly done, and will lant for a great length of time. — Ei>."| 

Tvxing n* the Roots of Ranunculi's and Anemones. — Of all the points in 
the cultivation of the Ranunculus, this is the most vital and important. The tubers 
arc extremely apt to ‘•tart, or put forth roots again, if allowed to remain too long in 
the ground — this fatal event being most liable to occur under the influence of heat ami 
moisture. Hence, if the weather he showery, the top awning should never be removed 
till the stalks and foliage of the plants have turned yi How, indicating the proper period 
for taking up the roots; when they have put on this appearance they should he. at once 
harvested. If the tuber lias again vegetated, it will either grow weakly, or, in alt pro- 
bability, perish when planted the following year. Rut though the young roots may not 
always be visible to casual observation, it but an impetus be given— an ellort, a* it were, 
to grow be induced — there w ill be a failure in the bloom the following summer; the 
root being weakened and injured by its previous attempt at growth.— R. 15. 

Rfimkdiums.- -A t a late meeting of the Horticultural Society, James Bateman, 
Ksq,, of Uiddulph Grange, sent & very interesting collection of Epimediams, which 
were accompanied by the following remarks : — “ I send you a detachment of Ej/i me- 
diums, which, however, from untoward circumstances, very imperfectly represent the 
beauty of the group. The cold uud heavy wet of the last few days have battered such 
as were already in flower, and have prevented the opeuiug of others that I had expected 
would have been ready to accompany them, and of course before another meeting-day 
comes their flowers will have altogether passed away. As the merits of the group an* 
very imperfectly known — indeed, I am not aware of ever having seen more than two or 
three species (and these generally out of health) iu any one collection -I think it desir- 
able that the attention of amateurs shoull be drawn to the subject, and with this 
view, I now forward specimens for exhibition. The collection comprise*, the following 
distinct kinds : — Ephnedium alpinum ; this, perhaps the least iu teres* in % specie* in 
the group, was the only one known in our gardens some twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. E. mb rum; this is allied to the former, but is perfectly distinct, and, 1 think, the 
most beautiful individcul iu the genus; unfortunately my speeimnis have only as yet 
one expanded flower. E. pinnalum ; of this there are many varieties known, under the 
names of E. colchicum , E. pinnalum elegant, etc. ; the flowers are a brilliant yellow. 
A. at r or iol aceum ; E. tiolacea- earned : these though similar iu colour arc no doubt 
specifically distinct j they produce a profusion of violet and lilac flowers of surpassing 
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elegance. E. diphgllttm, the smallest of the genus, has minute, pure white flowers. E, 
ereclnm grows in a dense, compact mass, and when planted at an elevation that admits 
of its globular racemes of cream-coloured flowers bciug seen, is a striking plant. E , 
versicolor , a pretty, rather dwarf species, with brow n and yellow flowers. E, macro • 
canthum (E, grandiflorum of some catalogues) lias large, whitish flowers, but they 
are not very freely produced. E . Mtisschianuin , a much smaller plant than the last, the 
colour and form of the flowers arc somewhat similar, but the habit is more graceful, 
and it is a profuse bloomer. There is muc h confusion in the nomenclature of the genus, 
and I could not produce any authority other than that of the catalogues of continental 
nurserymen for several of the names in the foregoing list ; all that I can answer for is, 
that I have sent you ten Epimediums that are specifically distinct. 1 have Olliers, not 
at present in flower; andjl have not the least doubt that were Siberia and the Caucasus 
carefully explored, our list might at least be doubled. Among the species there are, as 
vou will pcrcei\e, to be seen flowers of every colour j nor is this their only attraction, 
for the foliage is singularly elegant, and the new leaves that appear from time to time 
themselves present every variety of tint, from a pale green to a brilliant red. To pro- 
duce their full effect the species should be allowed to form large masses, and be grown 
in a separate compartment of the garden, where in their proper season, they arc highly 
interesting and attractive. None of the species like the full blaze of the sun, and (with 
the exception of E. pinnatwn and E. grandijlorum) they thrive best w here his rays 
are altogether excluded ; not by overhanging trees, but by a north wall, or (as in my own 
garden) by lofty piles of stump. Among the latter they succeed perfectly, if planted 
in plenty of rich vegetable mould.” 

Bamui sa Meta hi:.— At the same meeting, Mr. Bntemnn also sent specimens of 
an interesting and veiy ornamental Bamboo, named JBamfotsa metal e, which will 
make a tine companion to the Pampas grass, Mr. Bateman says it 13 perfectly 
hardy, evergreen, and glows very vigorously when planted by a running stream. AVitli 
him it is already (May) eight feet high, but is expected to attain a much greater 
stature. This plant will prove an interesting feature in the aspect of our garden 
scenery j tall, ornamental grasses, and their allies, were till recently a desuhralum . 

Twelve New and Select Cak nations. — The annexed descriptive notes may be 
lelied on. lrirst, bizarres — Lord Raglan (Pulley’s), a scarlet bizarre, of excellent form 
and arrangement, size only medium ; Grand Monarch (Pnxlcy’s), scarlet bizarre, form 
excellent, and of full size; Shakespeare (Puxley’s), pink bizarre, outline very good 
and of large size ; Premier (Puxley’s), a crimson bizarre, firrt-ratc qualities. Flakes — 
Royal scarlet (Puxley’s), a fine, large, full flower; Mr. Tngvvell (Puxlev's), scarlet, a 
flue flower in every respect, well marked, and very smooth ; John Bay Icy (PodvvelPs), 
iu my opiuion one of the very best scarlet flnkcs yet sent out, the ground is pure 
white, the striping very regular, and edge smooth, outline first-rate, and a very constant 
flower j Coronation (Puxley’s), a large scarlet flake, full, and tolerably good form, but 
open to improvement; Favourite (Addis), a tine purple ilnke, ground very pure generally 
a well formed, good, sulM ant ial flower; Royal Purple (Puxley’s), a large flower, no 
quite full enough at times, mid therefore somewhat uncertain ; Esther (Dodwcll’s), a 
first-rate purple flake, ground very pure, fi/c mid outline extremely good, smooth and 
very constant ; Nancy (Turner’s), a rose flake, of large size and good outline. — An 
Old Carnation Grower, Woolwich, 

Culture of Proteaceas. — Before the introduction and high state of cultivation 
of the splendid flowering plants now annually exhibited in the vicinity of Loudon, it 
was customary to estimate the value of public and private collections by the number 
and rarity of the species, without regard to the circumstance of their producing fine 
flowers. Perhaps no plants were in higher repute than those of the family to which 
this belongs, ns is amply shown by the early volumes of the “ Potanical Magazine 
and other periodicals. AVitliin the last twenty or thirty years, however, the cultivation 
of Proleacete lnvs declined j the species have gradually disappeared from most of the 
jpiivatc collections around London, and but few nurserymen now lake interest in them. 
Phis change may be partly owing to the supposed ditlicnlty of preserving them, for 
under certain circumstances the plants suddenly die, even when in vigorous health. In 
the Royal Gardens Proleaccai have maintained their place, more especially those that 
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arc natives of Australia ; and as there arc some at this time between forty and titty 
years of age, or more, and others of a large size half thut age, it may be inferred that 
F rote ace ce are not so short-lived in a state of cultivation as they are generally sup- 
posed to be. Wilhiu my recollection it was the common practice to grow them iu some 
kind of light soil, usually peat. The hygromelric condition of such soil is easily affected 
by changes of the surrounding atmosphere, becoming quickly dry in hot weather, and 
apt to become sodden with moisture in winter, and the spongiolos or rootlets of iVo/c- 
acea are very sensitive to either extreme ; the use of light soil therefore, iu my opinion, 
accounts for the fiequent sudden death of plants of this kind. We use good yellow loam, 
to which, for small plants, we add a little sharp sund. In shifting or repotting a plant, we 
make it a rule to keep the ball of roots a little elevated above the surface of the 
new mould, to prevent any superabundance of water from lodging round the base of 
the stein. In the winter, care must be takcu to give Hie soil no more water than is 
required to keep it moderately moist ; but in summer, water may be given freely in the 
evening or early in the morning. It is important that the plants be so placed that the 
rays of the sun do not strike the sides of the pot.— J. Smith, Kew. 

Menziesia EMi’ETRiFOiiMis. — This is one of the most beautiful little American 
plants in cultivation, and but rarely met with, chiefly, no doubt, through the difficulty 
in propagating it— cuttings do not strike well, and layers are two years before they will 
root. It grows well in peat, and a small bed of it looks very neat and pretty, and a* it 
grows only six inches high, it does well for rockwork. If it could he obtained in suffi- 
cient quantity it would forma charming edge for a border. It blooms iu June, and the 
pretty bell-shaped, rose-coloured flowers, combined with its neat, heath-like foliage, 
make it admired by every one. — T. K. S, 

Fortune’s Yellow Rose. — As this h considered by many to he a shy bloomer, I 
beg to say that there uow iu my nursery at Bagshot, two standards, with heads measur- 
ing respectively 5 feet and 7 feet in diameter literally, covered with flowers. Failure* iu 
blooming this Rose arises from pruning. It should never be pruned at all. — John 
StandisL 

Propagating Heaths. — Fill the pots half full of broken crocks, add a handful of 
pood rich optn peat soil, and about one inch of pure sand, with a Bniall portion of 
charcoal dust. When the young shoots have got past their tender state and become 
partly hardened, as it is termed, or half-ripened, then is the best period to ensure suc- 
cess. Take the most healthy, cut them clean with n sharp knife, clear off with small 
scissors a portion of the leaves, as far as the cutting is to he inserted, which should be 
one-third of its length ; water the sand, and when drained put them in as firm ns can 
be done so as not to bruise them j water afterwards, and when dried a little, put on 
closely a bell-glass, placing the pots iu a propagating-house, etc. Take off the glass 
every morning, wipe it with a dry cloth, and leave it off for half nn hour, or so, taking 
care to water the cuttings often, having a fine- rosed watering pot. I have seen thousands 
of cuttings put in, and lost for want of sufficient wnter. By the above plan near!) all 
will strike. — T. K , X. 

Obituary Notice. — It is our melancholy duty to record the death of Dr. Robert 
Brown, D.C.L., F.R.S., the eminent botanist, so well known for his labours iu Australia, 
as naturalist of the unfortunate expedition of Captain Flinders, in 1802, and afterwards 
as keeper of the Banksian Herbarium, in the British Museum. The lamented gen- 
tleman was born December 21, 1773, at Montrose, and at his death was in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. 

Kew, — There is no doubt that Government is preparing in earnest for submitting t > 
the next session of Parliament an estimate for the much wanted conservatory at Kew. 
Plans are already in preparation, and it is reported that no less a personage than Sir 
Charles Barry has been consulted upon the subject. When our great National 
Garden shall have been provided with as suitable a shelter for the half-hardy plants of 
temperate climates as it has been already for those of the tropics, Kew will indeed be* 
come a garden worthy of bearing the name of Royal.— Qard* Chrom 
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ILLUSTRATION. 


PETUNIAS, DOUBLE ]IYBEID YAEIETIES. 
No. I.— Iphigenia. 

II. — Bella*. 

III. — Azora. 



OUBLE PETUNIAS present another instance 
wherein the skill of the florist, rightly directed, 
in cultivation and by crossing varieties, has effected 
a w onderful change in the appearance of a flower. 
There arc many gardeners who can call to mind the 
introduction of the old white species, P. nycta - 
giniflora , in 1S23, and who may well remember 
. also the great demand for it, and the vast numbers 
of plants that were disposed of by the growers, 
U more especially when its capabilities as a plant for the 
bed or border were fully known. A few years later, the 
purple-flowered violacea was raised from seed sent from 
Brazil, of which it was said “ there is perhaps no plant yet in 
our gardens that is quite so handsome as this ; even the Verbena , 
superior as it is in colour, must yield to it in point of general 
beauty.” II ow little was then imagined of the size, form, nilness, 
and richly varied colouring to which subsequent varieties would 
attain ! The wildest fancy would scarcely have ventured to anti- 
cipate flowers six inches, and even upwards, in diameter, and 
others so double and so infinitely coloured and marked as we now 
have them. 

The three Petunias figured by us were raised by M. Sieckmann, 
jun., florist, of Weimar— a gentleman who has been very successful 
in raising a large number of beautiful kinds. In our own country 
also, Mr. Grieves, of Culford Hall, has devoted much attention to 
the same object, and with what success there are few of our readers 
who are not acquainted. The double varieties partake of two 
characters, one in which the flowers are furnished with large guard 
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petals, as in some of the Hollyhocks, and the other in which these 
are wanting. As regards form and substance of petal, much remains 
to be done, all will allow ; but we do not despair of seeing marked 
improvement in these respects, towards which result each succeeding 
season will doubtless contribute something good. 

The following are a few of the besd double varieties : — 

Antigone , pun* white, very large Mademoiselle Annie Salter , rosy 
and full. lilac, striped and spotted with 

Azora, bluish' -lilac, full, but rather , white. 

small. lied Cross Banner, rosy purple, 

Bella , rose, large and ver\ fra- compact ami w ell tilled. 

sjraut. Heine Blanche, white, >ery sub- 

JJuchnse de Brabant, pure white, stantial petals. 

line form. Heine Victoria , lilac, shaded with 

Hi oil e de& Jardins , light rosy ear- violet. 

mine, full. Schnutck des llmthales , lavender, 

General Havelock , bright car- shaded with n»so. 
mine, with line large guard Van llouttei , bright rosy red, 
petals. shaded w ith French -w lute, full . 

Jpliigenia , French-white, >ery Verschajfelti , rosy lilac, shading 

sweet-scented. j off to pale lavender. 

Madame Bonis Thibaut, rosy lilac, j Victor de Hr nines, red. 

shaded, very double. * I William Hollison, rose, shading 

Madame Miellez , snow-white, 1 off to blue, 
form very superior. 1 

For greenhouse decoration, for bedding, or for training against 
a wall, trellis, etc., tho Petunia has always been a valued auxiliary ; 
and now that it has become impressed with a new character, its value 
will be considerably increased. 


BEIEF EEMAEKS OX A FEW OF THE 1IAEDY 
PEEEXX1AL 

BY MB. WIBLIAM HOLCBOFT, UPUOLLANJ). 

« AVIN G seen from time to time that the greenhouse kinds of 
this genus have been ably dealt with, and that the hardy ones 
have bad little notico taken of them, I hope that you will 
excuse my trespassing on your valuable pages in calling attention to 
them, as they are often much neglected in the flower border. 

Ihe old and beautiful flowering Geranium striatum ought on no 
account to be excluded from the border, for its low spreading and free 
flowering habit renders it a great favourite where grown. Its flowers 
are pale pink, nearly white, with a fine net-work of darker veins, and 
is really showy. This species prefers a moderately shady place. It 
may be distinguished from the rest by having a brown spot- on the 
corners of the divisions of the leaves. G. Ibericum is a fine spe~ 
ties, with large, showy, blue flowers and purplish veins, growing about 
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a foot high, and having such excellent free flowering qualities as 
entitle it to a place in every cluster of herbaceous plants. It will 
grow in almost any soil or situation. Q. pratense, although a taller 
plant than either of the above, is really a very good thing, and may 
Tbe said to flower all the summer. Its leaves are deeply cleft, and 
flowers of a bluish-violet colour ; the stems are often four feet high. 
Its white variety frequently has flowers with a blue stripe in each 
petal. This, I think, a really good plant, and a most beautiful object 
when covered with its pretty white flowers. The double blue variety 
is not, in my opinion, equal to either of the above. G. macrorhizum 
is another beautiful dwarf kind, with purple flowers. It is an old, 
but not common, plant. It may be urged against this species that 
its large, long, woody stems look unsightly ; but these are all 
covered by its leaves in summer, and its flowers alone would compen- 
sate for many faults. O. sylvalicum is another charming species, 
with bluish-violet flowers, growing about two feet high. This will 
flourish in the deepest shade, and on that account is very valuable 
for some situations. The white variety of sylvaticum is very beautiful ; 
in fact, more so than the species itself; its pure white flowers are 
very ornamental. G. pherum is an old plant, with flowers almost 
black, yet not do oid of beauty, for it blossoms most freely. G. an - 
gulatum is a fine pale-pink flo\s ered species, with angular stems about 
two feet high. It is a copious flowerer, and is not at all partial to 
soil. G . sanguineum is a very striking plant, w ith fine rose-coloured 
flowers. Its prostrate stems, creeping over tbe ground and covered 
with large flowers, arc admired by every one. G. Lancastriense is 
a plant near to the last named, but abundantly distinct. It is more 
compact in habit, often forming a nice tuft about one foot in diameter. 
Its flowers are smaller than the last, pale purple, with darker veins. 
It is not a plant commonly met with ; indeed, not so much as it de- 
serves. G. l*lassovianum is another charming species, quite dwarf ; its 
leaves rise on foot-stalks about four to six inches high, and are deeply 
deft. Its blossoms are pink, and beautifully variegated with darker 
veins. It is a very scarce species. G.palustre is a very pretty kind 
also, about two feet high, with purple-violet flowers. Each petal is 
marked with three brown nerves. Q . cristatuw , a handsome spe- 
cies, with trailing stems covered with purple flowers, very elegantly 
veined. If this plant were seen grown m a small bed, I think it 
would soon become a general favourite. I have it so grown, and 
there are hundreds of its lively flowers expanded at a time. It re- 
mains in bloom for a long time. 0. nodosum is an old and very 
pretty species, with purple-veined flowers and sinning foliage. It is 
a dw arf plant and very effective. Although a native of Cumberland, 
it is a scarce specieB and very seldom mot with. G. JEndrcwii is 
without doubt the best of hardy Geraniums, its pink blossoms are 
very beautiful indeed, and are produced in great profusion from June, 
until cut down by the frost. The habit of the plant is good, forming 
a patch, and growing about a foot high. When grown str0ilg,1fc is a 
most beautiful object. G , maculatum is a rare American species, 
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with large pale purple blossoms — it succeeds best in the shade, the 
flowers being deeper coloured, if so grown. The American botanist 
Michaux committed a sad blunder in calling this maculatum , for I 
have hitherto been unable to find it spotted in any way. G. WalH- 
chianum is a fine plant, quite dwarf, with large blue flowers; but it 
is not every situation in which it will stand the winter. G . Anemo- 
ncefolium is rather scarce, with nice Anemone-like foliage, and large 
flowers of a purplish-red ; this seldom exceeds a foot in height, and 
is a free flowerer, especially when turned out in May. Being a native 
of Madeira, it is not quite hardy, however. G. argenteum is a rare 
plant, with handsome silvery leaves, and large blossoms of a pale-red, 
with deeper-coloured veins. The hardy Geraniums will flourish in 
any loamy soil, and several will be all the better for a liberal supply 
of water in summer. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN HORTICULTURAL APPA- 
RATUS, IMPLEMENTS, AND MANUFACTURES. 

I N resuming our annual review of the improvements, or inventions 
claiming to be such, in matters appertaining to gardening, we 
shall commence with a notice of some of the articles exhibited at 
the Horticultural Society’s summer display at Clusw ick, as already 
promised. The number of exhibitors in this department w'as increased 
over the last year, which is so far satisfactory ; for of the utility of 
exhibiting such things, as well as of showing flowers and fruits, 
there can be no question. Beginning with heating apparatus, we 
have to notice Mr. Meiklejon’s Patent Cruciform, or Webbed 
Boiler. Among the very many forms in which boilers for horticul- 



Fig. 1. 

tural purposes are now made (which, in fact, are almost endless, for 
as we are told, so we believe, man “ hath sought out many men- 
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turns”), a considerable number of these have been unfortunately 
failures, or of little practical utility. We have had no experience 



ourselves of the working of Mr. Mciklejon’s boiler, and are, from our 
own knowledge, unable to say anything of its capabilities ; neverthe- 



Fig. 8* 


less we consider that one great requisite in a good boiler may be met 
with in this, and that is, the amount of surface exposed to the nre. 
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In the early days of hot-water heating, we had boilers of the most 
incapable forms ; in fact, no better than so many coppers might be, 
where a large body of water was acted upon by the fire over a limited 
area, the consequence of whicli was a groat waste of fuel, and the 
time taken to raise the temperature of a house was proportionately 
increased. After a while, however, the makers began to open their 
eves to the real state of the case, and the result w as, that a gradu- 
ally increasing improvement became visible, and the disgust or dis- 
* appointment so frequently caused by such ill-adapted contrivances as 
had been in use formerly, was, in a great measure, got rid of. For 
his boiler, Mr. Meiklejon claims the following advantages : — “ Sim- 
plicity in form, and an immense surface exposed to the action of the 
fire, viz., in a boiler 4 feet long by 2 feet 3 inches broad, upwards 
of 60 square feet of heating surface ; and the little jointing it re. 
quires being in such positions that the whole can be easily made and 
kept perfectly water-tight, thus possessing ifi a high degree the pro- 
perties of perfect safety and great heating powers. 

“ Keferring to the illustrations, Figs. 1 and 2 show the front and 
back views of the boiler. Fig. 3 shows the boiler as built into the 
brick-work — a portion being shown broken up to exhibit the in- 
ternal arrangement of furnace and flues. The furnace is shown 
under the front part of the boiler, the flame from which passes along 
under the lower angle to the back end, where it is divided, and re- 
turns by the two side flues to the front, where they again re-unite, 
and pass along the top flue under the arch in contact with the flow- 
pipes from the boiler. The flame has thus to traverse three times 
the entire length of the boiler, and embracing its whole surface in 
its course, thereby exhausting the heat from the fuel to the full ex- 
tent. The furnace is roofed over to separate it from the return 
side lines by a brick arch block, and a similar cover is furnisl <. d at 
the back end to separate the side flues from communicating with the 
chimney. 

“ The cold water enters the boiler at the two back sockets, vhieh 
are placed at the lowest level, and passing along tbetwo bottom 
channels, ascends to the centre through two thin webs w hich are 
heated by the furnace below and the aide flue above ; when the water 
in the course of being heated reaches the centre of the cross, it is 
again divided and passes up through similar webs, until it reaches 
the top channeb heated by the side and top fines, and from these it 
passes into a union arch nine $ this arch is placed on the front of the 
boiler on the opposite ena from which the water enters, and into two 
sockets on this arch are fixed the two flow pipes which are made to 
form the roof of the flue, and being enclosed within the brick arch 
which encases the w hole, are exposed to all the heat generated in the 
oven of the furnace.” 

Monro's Cannon Boiler . — These boilers, of which we gave a figure 
and description in our last volume, have given much satisfaction, 
and are now at work in aU parts of the country. On visiting the 
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manufactory of Mr. Jones, 6, Bankside, Southwark, who haB made 
arrangements for their sale, as sole agent, we were shown such evi- 
dence as left us no doubt of their economy and efficiency. We 
understand they have been fixed in some of the first-rate establish- 
ments in the country. One great advantage they possess is, that 
they require very little attention in working. 

Mowing Machines . — Connected with the exhibition of imple- 
ments, at the late horticultural fete, at Chiswick, was a great trial of 
Mowing Machines that excited much interest. A really efficient 
machine for cutting grass was, until recently, a desideratum ; it is 
now', however, filled up by the machines that stood the ordeal at 
Chiswick. The place selected for the competition was in the 
Arboretum of the Society, wdiere a fair trial was certain to be 
afforded, and space was allotted to each exhibitor where the grass 
w r as of equal length and thickness. The result of the contest was 
that Mr. Green’s machine w'as declared the winner, Messrs. Shanks’ 
second, Mr. Ferrabee’s third, and Messrs. Dean and Co.’s the most 
inefficient of all. With respect to the comparison of Messrs. 
Green and Shanks’ Grass Cutters, they may be said to approximate 
very closely in merit ; in fact, as regards the construction and work 
of the rival cutters, they may be considered equal, and in point of 
price Messrs. Shanks’ are the cheapest. The manifest superiority 
of their machines consists in the way in which they were made to 
turn sharp curves, and to cut round tree, which those of Messrs. 
Dean were not al)le to do half so effectually. Messrs. Shanks’ latest 
improvements in Mow r ing Machines are illustrated by Figs. 4 and 5. 



Fig. 4 shows their Horse-power Machine, the improvements in which 
consist in introducing swivelling pulleys to the front of the machine, 
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which greatly facilitate quick turning ; the method of adjusting it to 
the required cut has been much simplified ; the wheels are effect ually 
protected by a guard, thereby entirely preventing plants or flowers 
from sustaining injury ; and the machine so constructed as to make 
it work equally well on uneven as on level ground. The improve- 
ments effected this season render this machine .complete in its three 
operations of mowing, rolling, and collecting grass. The machines 
°f the best material and workmanship, are exceedingly 
durable, very easily managed, and the execution of the work is 
unsurpassed. 



5. 


Fig. 5 is their Hand Machine, which will cut close to the edge of 
an ^ cut into the most intricate turnings and w hidings in 
the flower-garden. The length of cut can be regulated in a few 
seconds by merely turning a screw; and it is capable of mowing 
equally well on even or uneven ground. 

( To be continued.) 


GBAND NATIONAL ROSE EXHIBITION, 

St. James’s Hall, July 1st. 

Tot first attempt to get up an Exhibition of Boses has succeeded 
even beyond expectation, and may bo looked on as an earnest of 
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many future gatherings of the kind, each year improving on its pre- 
decessor. The Boses were arranged on long tables in four rows, the 
length of this beautiful hall, with one across at the end. All the 
Boses shown were cut blooms, yet, notwithstanding the heat of the 
weather, almost every flower shown was in good condition. The large 
collections from the principal growers included from a hundred to a 
hundred and forty blooms in them, and were exhibited in threes of 
each kind, with buds. The smaller collections of twenty-four com- 
prised but one bloom of each. Devices of flowers and nosegays of 
Boses were interspersed about the hall. The attendance of visitors, 
after the time allotted to the private view was over, was very con- 
siderable, and the body of the hall was almost crowded; the at- 
tendance of lady visitors who came to render homage to the Queen 
of Flowers 'was great, which is in itself an evidence of the amount 
of interest taken in this lovely flower by the “ fairest of the fair” — 
the lady amateurs of England. 

Amongst the exhibitors will be found the names of all the Bose 
growers of note, as Messrs. Cranston, Paul, Francis, Bivers, Yeitch, 
and Cant ; also of several well-known amateurs and gentlemen’s 
gardeners, including Mr. Hedge, Mr. Fellowes, Hon. and Bev. C. F.O. 
Spencer, Bev. S. B. Hole, Bev. Josh. Walker, Capt. Mansell, Bev. H. 
Helyer, Mr. Worthington, Mr. Terry, gardener to Giles Puller, Esq., 
etc. The principal prize was awarded to Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt, 
although comparison was almost equal between those growers and 
Mr. Cranston, of King’s Acre Nurseries, Hereford, whose flowers 
had travelled very considerably further, and were yet in splendid 
condition. 

In Messrs. Paul’s stands the best Boses were — Victor Trouillard, 
a fine deep crimson, H. P. ; La Ville de St. Denis, a fine rosy car- 
mine, H. P. ; Madame Hester Jacquin, a very large rose, H. P. ; 
Madame Vidot, fine blush, H. P. ; Cynthe, rose, G. ; Souvenir de la 
Beine d’Angleterre, a fine bright rose, H. P. ; Comte de Nanteuil, 
a large, full, rosy-red, H. P. ; Duchess d’ Orleans, lavender blush, 
H, P. ; Prolific Moss ; Lady Stewart, light blush, H. C. ; Paul Bicaut, 
rosy-crimson, very fine, H. B. ; Souvenir d’un Ami, a very fine, large 
rose, T. ; Madame Place, light rose, H. P. ; Madame Bameau, a very 
distinct colour, dull purple, H. C. ; Panache d’ Orleans, flesh, H. P. ; 
Madame Knorr, a large, full rose, H. P. ; Gloire de Vitry, very fine 
and large, H. P. ; Geant des Batailles, splendid deep crimson, H. P. ; 
Paul Perras, bright rose, H. B. ; Lord Baglan, deep velvety crimson, 
H. P. ; Mathurin Eegnier, pale rose, H. P. ; Madame Zoetmans, 
creamy white, shaded with buff, D. ; Caroline de Sansal, flesh, H. P. ; 
Joan of Arc, salmon- white, rosy centre, very fine, H. P. ; General 
Jacquimenot, vivid red, very fine, H. P. : General Pelissier, delicate 
rose, fine, II. P. 

In Mr. Cranston’s collection the following were the best : — La 
Beine, rosy-pink, H. P. ; Duchess of Sutherland, pale rose, a splendid 
flower, H. P. ; Madame de Mansel, blush, H. P. ; Souvenir de la 
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Beine d'Angleterre ; Mrs. Hirers, clear flesh colour, very fine, H. P. ; 
General Pelissier ; Lady Stewart ; Pius IX., crimson purple, H. P< ; 
Madame Vidot ; Gloire de Dijon, salmon-yellow, very fine, T. ; Che- 
nedole, vivid crimson, H. C. ; Geant des Batailles ; William Griffiths, 
pale rose, H. P. ; Jules Margottin, cherry colour, H. P. ; Prince Leon, 
bright crimson, H. P. ; Bizarre Marbree, large marbled rose, G. ; 
Baronne Prevost, light rose, H. P. ; Caroline de Sansal, clear flesh, 
H. P. ; Colonel de Bougemont, pale rose, H. P. ; Baronne de Heeck- 
eren, rosy-pink, H. P. ; Charley Souehet, purple crimson, B. ; Aman- 
dine, delicate rose, H. P. ; Maaame Bravy, cream colour, T. ; Laura 
Bamond, delicate flesh, H. P. ; Standard of Marengo, brilliant crimson, 
H. P. ; Louis Peyronnv, large silver)' rose, II . P.; Emperor Napoleon, 
velvety scarlet, very fine, H . P. ; Jacques Lnlitte, light crimson, H . P. ; 
Prince Imperial, a very large sized flower. Although awarded second 
in this class, Mr. Cranston took the lead in stands of twenty-four 
blooms, aud his flowers in this stand were undoubtedly the best in 
the hall. Borne of them were quite' new, and one of these, named 
Lffilia, was an extremely large rose-coloured flower, and excellent in 
every point, exceeding any flower in the room as regards size. 

Of the amateur exhibitors, J. Hedge, Esq., of Colchester, had 
some very line blooms, including Heine Victoria, General Jacquimenot, 
William Griffith, Adelo Prevost, a fine, large, well-formed flower, (I., 
and Caroline de Sansal. Mr. C. Grant, gardener to B. Fellowes, 
Esq., of Shofctesham, near Norwich, sent some remarkably fine blooms 
of Jules Margottin, a superb bright cherry -col cured hybrid perpetual ; 
Baron Hallez, dark red, large, and full ; and Coupe d’Hebe, a well- 
known splendid pink hybrid Bourbon. In the stands of the Kev. 
8. B. Hole, of Caunton Manor, Newark, one of the most energetic 
promoters of the exhibition, were many fine blooms. We specially 
remarked these — Caroline de Sansal, Oracle du vSiecle, Auguste Mie, 
Madame Trapa, William Griffith, Baron Hallez, Naomi, Prince Leon, 
Paul Kicaut, and iuermis. The number of stands contributed by 
this exhibitor, and the excellent condition in which his flowers were, 
although coming so far as Newark, wras highly creditable, and show 
that Mr. Hole had “ put the shoulder to the wheel** w ith effect. 
Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, were not successful in obtaining a prize, 
although they had some very fine flowers, in particular blooms of 
Lord Baglan, Village Maid, Mrs. Hirers, Gloire de Dijon, and 
(‘rested Moss. 

In Moss Boses, Messrs. Paul eame first, and was followed by Mr. 
Hirers, whose eoUection occupied twenty-two boxes. The Tea-scented 
and Noisettes were fine. In these M r /Francis, of Hertford, was first, 
and Messrs. Paul next. Bpace prevents anything like justice being 
done to their flowers by a detailed account ; we may only observe 
that Mr. Francis had a large white Noisette, named Madame Des- 
longchamps, that was better than any other of its class we have seen. 

There were entire boxes of particular Boses, in sorts, from Mr. 
Cranston — Geant des Batailles, Jules Margottin, and General Jacqui- 
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menot. Mr. Bivers had Paul Bicaut, Prince Leon, Madame Vidot, 
and Lord B&glan. 


DESIGN POB A PLOWEB-GABDEN. 

BY MllS. 



T HE design here given is in the geometrical style, and is aim* 
pie, yet pretty. It is not original, having obtained it from a 
manuscript book containing about a hundred similar designs, 
some of them very good, and others inferior, but all of them in the 
above geometrical or Dutch style. The book has internaL evidence 
of being written not later than the reign of Queen Anne, at which 
period Dutch building and Dutch flower-gardens were much in 
vogue. The plan would do well for the front of a house, or as a 
flower-garden on grass in front of a conservatory, or other such 
erection. No scale is given, but there will be no difficulty in laying 
it out to suit any extent of ground. The first thing to be done is to 
get the centre, and then the square boundary ; after which, two dia- 
gonals may be drawn from corner to corner, and the large square 
divided into four smaller ones ; then the setting off of the beds will 
be very easy. In laying out plans of flower-beds, or walks, I have 
seen an excellent method recommended in one of the early volumes 
of the Cabinet , whereby we may be enabled to judge of the effect, 
which consists in watering the beds, or the walks, which are to be 
on gravel, with yellow ochre. This will show how it would look 
when laid out, and is not much trouble to do. 

The present design would also make two frontage gardens for 
semi-detached houses, if the centre walk were widened, and a light 
wire fence run down the middle for a partition. 
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A PEW WOBDS ON THE CAMELLIA. 

BY THE FOREMAN OF A LOffDOff NURSERY. 

T HE Camellia has always been highly esteemed as one of the 
finest greenhouse plants, not only for its handsome blossoms, 
but also for the beauty of its fine green foliage, which, if the 
plants be healthy, is at all times attractive. 

There are certain points iu the management of the Camellia that 
do not appear to be so fully understood as they should be, and hence 
we meet with a constant repetition of the same inquiries in almost 
every gardening periodical. “ What is the cause of my Camellia buds 
falling off?” and “ Why do my Camellia leaves turn yellow ?” appear 
to be the most freauent. The treatment required to keep the 
plants in a healthy flowering condition is, in reality, simple. Such 
Deing the case, it appears to me that it may not be lost time, at this 
season, to say a few words on the subject, although much has been 
written concerning it in the Cabinet. 

First then, where young plants are commenced with, they arc 
generally received from the nursery in small-sized pots. In order 
to make handsome plants, they should be headed down if any ways 
drawn or straggling, or, at any rate, cut in rather closely and pretty 
near to where they ha\e been “worked.” It is better to do this 
when the plants are received, if at all necessary, for the longer it 
is deferred the worse they will get, and the object of losing a 
season is as nothing when handsome-formed plants are desired. 
After the operation they will grow* freely enough, and compensate 
for the delay that has taken place. The best plan, perhaps, where it 
can be done, is to select such plants at the nursery as will not re- 
quire to be cut at all, and this should be acted on whenever it is 

E racticable. The best place for the young plants is in the green- 
ouse, where they are secure from cold draughts, or the cooler 
part of an airy stove will be found to suit them almost as well. 

Secondly, it is necessary to remark more particularly, that if 
the plants be exposed to the open air until they have completed 
their growth and set their bloom-buds, much injury is likely to be 
sustained. The Camellia is not a particularly tender plant, yet it 
never does well in a situation where it is liable to sudden changes of 
temperature. When the plants are in the stove, they should be 
brought first into the greenhouse before they are taken to the cold 
pit. This is too often overlooked. 

When the Camellia begins to grow, it requires a gradual increase 
of temperature, and no check. In summer, when the plants are 
often set out of doors, they are liable to sustain a great variety of 
changes as regards moisture and temperature. They should be 
placed so that they' may be in a sheltered situation, where neither 
cold winds nor mid-day sun can reach them. A canvas house or 
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screen should be provided for them, or they would do equally well m 
the greenhouse without any artificial heat ; they would then continue 
growing till their bloom-buds are developed. As soon as the bloom 
is over it is a critical period with them; at which time they should 
not be allowed to get quite dry at the root nor, on the other hand be 
too wet : and let them be carefully screened from the hot sun. Shitt- 
ing should be done either before the plants make their growth, or 
when they have begun to swell their buds in the early soring 
months. It must bo done without disturbing or injuring the fibres 
in any way, or the consequence is, ten to one, they will drop their 
buds The best soil, and one that I have always used, is composed 
of good loam from rotten turf one-half, one-fourth peat, and one- 
fourth a mixture of horse and cow-dung, that has stood long enough 
to have become a black mass. If these particulars be attended to, few 
or none will have cause to complain of their plants losing either 
buds or leaves. 


NOTES ON NEW AND RARE FERNS. 


BX ME. w. S. PEESTOE, Y1CTOBIA PAEK. 


t N giving descriptions of new and rare species of this lovely and 
interesting tribe of plants, I shall confine myself to those not 
generally known. I shall, at the same time, give a few practical 
_jts on their management ; and, as I pass through the newer species, 

I shall enumerate many of the commoner ones, with the intention of 
being useful to amateurs, adding to them as many synonyms as I 
can command. Every successive spring we have large importations 
of what are said to be new Ferns, which turn out, however, to be 
some well-known species with different names. There is scarcely a 
Fern which has not two or more names, and some many more. I 
will mention two well-known species, for example, viz., Callipterit 
Malabarica is known by the names of Diplazium ambigua, Diplazium 
esculentum, Microstegia ambigua, Asplenium dubium, Digrammaria 
ambigua, and Anisogonium esculentum ; and this same plant I know 
under seven more names. Again, the well-known Ooniophlebium 
subauriculatum is known as G. Fleopeltis, Polgpodium tubauricula- 
tum, P. Beimcarthii, and P . metamorphum. This will show that every 
so-called new Fern requires to be seen before it is purchased. As my 
list progresses, there will be many like the above ; and, in my descrip- 
tion of any species, I shall note if they be known in the trade or 
otherwise, as an assistance to purchasers. 

In arranging the genera, I shall follow the system laid down by 
one of our best English authors, Mr. J. Smith, the able curator of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. His mass of materials and* his laborious 
studies have rendered his name famous, and himself our best authority. 
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of the oxygen they drew in. Now this carbonic acid is unfit for the 
breathing of animals — so much so, that if it were to increase so as 
to make any considerable part of the atmosphere, man and other 
animals could not live in it. But plants prevent the carbonic acid 
from accumulating in the air. ‘While the animals need the oxygen of 
the air, and in using it change it into carbonic acid, hurtful to them, 
plants need the carbon of this carbonic acid ; indeed, it makes a very 
large portion of their food — as we plainly see it must, when we know 
that about half of every part of a plant is carbon, that is, charcoal. 
And this carbonic acid is the very part of the air that plants use ; 
they constantly take it from the air, decompose it in their leaves 
during sunshine, keep the carbon, and give back the oxygen pure, 
so keeping the air fit for the breathing of animals. The carbon 
which plants take from the air in this way, along with water, etc., 
they assimilate, that is, change into vegetable matter ; and in doing 
t hi s - ' 

They make all the food icliich animals live upon. — Animals 
cannot live upon air, water, or earth, nor are they able to change 
these into food which they may live upon. This work is done for 
them by plants. Vegetable matter in almost every form— especially 
as herbage, or more concentrated in the accumulations of nourish- 
ment which plants store up in roots, in bulbs, and tubers, in many 
stalks, in fruits, and in seeds — is food for animals. “ And to every 
beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to everything 
that creepeth upon the earth,” as well as to men, is given “ every 
green herb for meat.” {Some animals take it by feeding directly 
upon vegetables ; others, in feeding upon the flesh of herbivorous 
animals, receive what they have taken from plants. Man aud a few 
other animals take in both ways what plants nave prepared for them. 
But however received, and however changed in form m the progress 
from plant to animal or from one animal to another, all the food and 
all the substance of all animals were made by plants. And this is 
what plants are made for. 

Notice also — that plants furnish us not merely needful suste- 
nance, but almost every comfort and convenience. Medicine for 
restoring, as well as food for supporting health and strength, mainly 
comes from plants. 

They furnish all the clothing of man; — not only \* hat is made 
from fhe woolly hairs of certain seeds (cotton), or from the woody 
fibre of bark (linen), and what is spun from mulberry leaves by the 
grubs of certain moths (as silk), but also the skin and the iur or 
wool of animals owe their origin to plants, just as their flesh does. 

They furnish utensils, tools, and building materials, in great 
variety ; and even the materials which the mineral kingdom yields 
for man’s service (such as iron) are unavailable without vegetables, 
to supply fuel for working and shaping them. 

They supply all the fuel in the world ; and this is one special 
service of that vegetable matter whicb t in the solid form of wood, 
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does not naturally serve lor food. Burned in our fire-places, one 
part of a plant may be used to cook the food furnished oy another 
part, or to protect us against cold ; or burned under a steam-boiler 
it may grind our corn, or carry us swiftly from place to place. Even 
the coal dug from the bowels of the earth is vegetable matter, the 
remains of forests and herbage which flourished for ages before man 
existed, and long ago laid up for the present use. A\ r e may proceed 
one step further, and explain where the heat of fuel comes from ; 
for even a child may understand it. Plants make vegetable matter 
only in the light, mostly in the direct light of the sun. With cM'ry 
particle of carbonic acid that is decomposed, and vegetable matter 
that is made, n portion of the sun’s heat and light is absorbed and 
laid up in it. And whenever this vegetable matter is decomposed, 
as in burning it, this heat and light (how much of each depends upon 
the mode of burning) are given out. 

So all our lighting as well as warming, which we do not receive 
directly from the sun, we receive from plants, in which sunlight has 
been stored up lor our use. And equally so, whether we burn olive- 
oil or pine-oil of the present day, or candles made from old peat, 
or eonl-gas, or lard, tallow', or wax — the latter a vegetable matter 
which has been somew hat changed by animals. And, finally — 

The natural warmth of the bodies of animals comes from the 
food they eat, and si) is supplied by plants. A healthy animal, no 
longer grow ing, recches into his system a daily supply of food without 
any corresponding increase in weight, or often without any increase 
at all. This is because lie decomposes as much as he receives. If a 
vegetable-feeder, far the greater part of his food (all the starch of 
grain and bread, the sugar, oil, etc.), after being added to the blood, 
is decomposed, and breathed out from the lungs in the form of car- 
bonic acid and water. That is just what it would become if set on 
fire and burned, as when we burn oil or tallow in our lamps or candles, 
or wood in our fire-places ; and in the process, in animals no less 
than in our lamps and fire-places, the heat which was absorbed from 
the sun, when the vegetable matter was produced from carbonic acid 
and water, is given out w hen this matter is decomposed into carbonic 
acid and water again. And this is w T hat keeps up the natural heat 
of animals. AVe are wanned by plants in the food w T e consume, as 
well as by the fuel we bum. 

In learning, as we have done. How Plants Grow, and AVhy 
they Grow', have we not learned more of the lesson of the text 
placed at the beginning of this book, and of the verses that follow? 
M Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, shall He not 
much more clothe you ? . . . Therefore take no thought, saying. 
What shall we eat P or, AVhat shall we drink ? or, Wherewithal shall 
we be clothed? For your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things.’’ And we now' perceive that causing plants 
to grow is the very w ay in which He bountifully supplies these needs, 
and feeds, clothes, warms, and shelters the myriads of beings He has 

T 
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made, and especially Man, whom He made to have dominion over 
them all. — From “ How Plants Grow a recent American pub- 
lication of much excellence, by that distinguished botanist, Dr. Asa 
Gray. 


NOTES OX NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

Oj^EXDltOBIUM FALCONERI, r«r. Nat Ord. Orchidea 
Iff l| Although possessing smaller flowers, with more obtuse sepals 
and petals, this can only be considered a variety of the hand- 
some B. Falconeri. The ground colour of the blossoms is pale lemon 
or white, the petals and sepals tipped with small purple spots, the lip 
rich yellow, slightly pubescent, with a deep sanguineous spot near 
the base and a small purple mark at the apex. The flowers mea- 
sure about two inches across, and are produced generally two 
together at the joints of the long, pendent, leafless stems. The 
leaves are about a finger’s length, and much sheathed at the base. 
It is a native of Assam or Khasya, and was sent to Europe by Mr. 
Symons. It blossomed with .Messrs. Jackson, of the Kingston 
Nurserj T , in March last. (Hot. Nag., 505S.) 

60 . Ilex corncta. Nat. Ord. IUcinew . — One of the finest 
Hollies, as regards foliage, we have ever seen. It is a native of 
China, having been detected by Mr. Fortune in the neighbourhood 
of Shang-hai and Kin-tang, bearing its flowers in the mouth of 
April. During a later visit to the same place, Mr. Fortune succeeded 
in securing plants or seeds which were fo warded to Messrs. JStandish 
and Noble, of the Bagshot Nursery. It is generally supposed that 
it will prove to be quite hardy with us, although hitherto the young 
plants that have shown any disposition to flower, are those that have 
been kept in pots under glass, in a cool frame. The plants at Kew 
are about a foot and a half high, but we possess no information as to 
the dimensions the species attains in China. The leaves are deep 
shining green, alternate, some of them measuring four inches in 
length, of a very firm, leathery substance, almost square in form, 
with long and stout spines at the corners and apex, where there are 
three, tw*o pointing up and the middle one downwards, the margin 
between them being much recurved. The berries are described as 
being of large size, and a brilliant coral red. (JJot. Mag ., 5050.) 

61. Rhododendron yirgatum. Nat. Ord. Ericew . — A dwarf 
Rhododendron , growing not more than about eighteen inches in 
height, of a slender twiggy habit, and bearing pretty delicate blush or 
pink blossoms, in small heads of three or four together, each flower 
measuring about an inch across the mouth. The leaves, which are 
scattered chiefly at the extremities of the branches, are small and neat 
in appearance. It inhabits the ravines skirting the pine-forests of 
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the Lachen Valley, in Sikkim, where it was met with by Dr. J. D. 
Hooker in great abundance ; as also more recently by Mr. Booth, 
in similar situations in Bhotan. It flowered in a cool frame in April 
last. {Bot. Mag., 50(50.) 

02. Polygon a tum: punctatum. Nat. Ord. Smilacine a*. — Ac- 
cording to Dr. Wallich, this plant is a native of Nepal ; it has also 
been found in Sikkim, growing at an elevation of from 7 to 10,000 
feet above the sea ; and lately by Mr. Booth, in Bhotan. The flowers 
are small, green and white, with a few faint pink spots, and produced 
generally two together in the axils of the leaves ; the latter are thick 
and fleshy, alternate, and of a shining green ; the stems much spotted 
with brown. ( Hot . Mag ., 50(51.) 

63. Tiiyrs acanthus indices. Nat. Ord. Acanthacea . A pale- 
flowered species, but possessing considerable attractions, although 
not so showy as others of the genus. It is a shrubby stove plant, 
with dark green leaves, tapering gradually, and about three inches 
long The blossoms are borne in a spike at the extremity of the 
stems, funnel-shaped, two inches long, white, with a few purple lines, 
and the steins furnished with purple anthers. It was raised 
by Mr. Nutt all, from seed sent by Mr. Booth from Bhotan. 
( Bot . Mag., 5062.) 

01. Indiooeeka decora. Nat. Ord. Legaminosce. — Another 
of Mr. Fortune's beautiful introductions from China. It is with us 
a greenhouse shrub, of trailing habit, and does well trained against a 
pillar. It blossoms early in the season, and at that period makes a 
charming display of its long, lively pink racemes, from six to ten 
inches long, crowded with its pretty pea-shaped blossoms ; the leaves 
are pinnate, nine inches long, of a light green. It is a plant 
by no means so generally known or cultivated as it deserves to be. 
{But. Mag., 5063.) 

65. Ficus cerasiformts. Nat. Ord. Moracece. — An extremely 
interesting little Fig, entirely co\erod, excepting the leaves, with a 
brownish pubescence, and grow ing from three to four feet in height ; 
the foliage is line, of a bright green above and pale below. The 
fruit are solitary, or two together, nearly of the size of cherries, of a 
bright orange colour, covered with small tubercles, but never 
(as in most Jigs) farinose. When in a state of maturity, they 
exhale a sw’cet odour. It is a native of Silliet, in the East Indies. 
( L'lltust . Hort, 168.) 

66. Iris Kjempfeui. Nat. Ord. Iridacea ». — This is, almost 
without exception, one of the most lovely plants of the tribe, a 
native of Japan, and for which we are indebted to Dr. Siebold. It is 
very distinct from all its congeners in its specific characters, and is a 
charming addition to a collection of open-air plants. We believe it 
flow T ered for the first time in Europe in July of last year, at M. 
Versckaflelt’s nursery, Ghent. Its blossoms are of a beautiful rosy- 
purple colour, handsomely veined with a deeper shade, with a bright 
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yellow spot nt the base, fading off to blue ; the foliage is long and 
narrow, of a deep green. ( L'lllust ILort., 157.) 

<37- Ljelia JBuysiana. Nat. Ord. Orchidacece. — Names after 
M. Brys, wlio received this strikingly handsome Ladia from Central 
America. The flowers measure about seven inches across, the petals 
and sepals being of a pale yellow, flushed with lilac-purple and 
minutely reticulated therewith, as well as covered with small scattered 
spots of a deep red or purple-brow n ; the labellum is a dark choco- 
late-purple, or rich violet. The leaves are a foot long and about 
four inches in breadth, of a tine green. ( L'lllust . llort ., 134 ) 

68. Thujopsis dolabrata. Nat. Ord. Cupressacea? . — This magni- 
ficent Conifer was first made known by the works of Thunberg, and 
afterwards by those of Siebold and Zucearini. It is a very large 
tree, of elegant habit, very branchy, with minute leaves. It is to be 
regretted that none of the above eminent botanists have mentioned 
the dimensions to which it attains in its native country, Japan, 
although this is something very considerable It inhabits the 
chain of central mountains in the island Niphon (the most extensive 
in the Japanese archipelago), but principally in the moist valleys of 
the district called Ilakon. It is probable that this tine Conifer will 
prove to be quite hardy with us, or at least in the southern portion 
of our country. 

69. Lilium TENriFOLTUM. Nat. Ord. Liliaccir. — The neat little 
flowers of t Ills plant, about an inch aerobs, ruulcr it a worthy object 
of cultivation, being of* the “ turn-cap 1 ’ class, and showy from the 
brilliance of their scarlet colour; the foliage is small and delicate, 
and the whole plant possesses a strong odour, though not by any 
means an unpleasant one. It is perfectly hardy , a native of Dahuria, 
and more scarce than new. (L'lllust. llort., 132 ) 


NEW AND SELECT GARDEN HYBRIDS. 


.OTENT1LLA PICTURATA.-ilr. Joseph Plant, nursery- 
man, of Cheadle, one of the most noted growers of Potentilla 
has raised this very handsome variety. The flower is rather 
aSove medium size. The striping of the petals is superior to any- 
thing of the sort we have seen before, judging from the specimen 
submitted to us, and the colours are particularly bright, rich crimson 
and golden yellow', in about equal proportions ; the form and size, 
although by no means bad, will no doubt be improved when well 
grown. 

17. Azalea Indica; var. Grande Dcciiesse Helene. — 
Raised by M. Verschaffelt, of Ghent, and will be sent out in the 
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autumn. The flower is of medium size, of a delicate, pale rose 
colour, broadly margined with white ; some of the petals have also 
a small stripe of deeper rose or pink. The foliage is remarkably small, 
with a wide margin of yellow, which tint also prevails on the under 
side. It is a very abundant bloomer, and makes a very attractive 
display in the greenhouse. 

18. New Shrubby Calceolarias. — Mr. Joseph Plant has raised 
a very fine white, shrubby variety, which is as woody as any Fuchsia ; 
also seven others, striped and spotted, two of them very large, and 
all of superior qualities. Mr. Plant has had more success with 
Shrubby Calceolarias than any other grower we know. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

Red Sfjder in Tits. — Will you, or any of your correspondents, be Lind enough 
to answer Jn Old Subscriber, by stating iu your next number what causes the red 
spider in my melon- pits and in my Irauics, with its prevention and cure? A reply 
w ill greath oblige.— Cool hum.— [The red-.spkler is as one of the plagues of Egypt to 
many who are fond of tlnir gurdiu, and who, having once got this pest in their plant- 
houses or frames, know not how to get it out again. The cause of its prevalence will 
he appaicnt when we eoiv-iilci that the most effectual remedy is a moist atmosphere 
combined with heat. Win n, ilieiefoie, tl e; plants are found to begin to be infested, the 
Lost th’i g te* do is to lake j rompt measures for its e xtei miration ; let the walls be 
cleaned and then white-wa-hul with lime ami sulphur, usine the latter in plenty ; 
spiinkle the plaufs liberally with water, and syringe the under side of the foliage,. where 
the' spdev is generally found (lor it is ail insect that eouits the shade), and shut up the 
lights early, while the sim is on the house or pits, as the ease may he. A little perse- 
verance will entirely get rid of the nuisance.- Ed.] 

Bind-weiii IN a C AUDhV.— A Subscribe r is desirous of knowing whether there 
is a urned) for the s} read of the white Couvobules hind-weed, where in a rather large 
garden it lias gradually increased, and at length become rapidly dcstructi\e. It has 
already much injured a hedge of Fuchsias, though e\ory endeavour has been made to 
eradicate it, and my currant ami geo- cherry hushes arc now becoming hound by it with 
much apparent danger of being ultimately destroyed.— [There is no remedy for it so 
effectual as forking it out, which should he* carefully done, for every little hit under 
ground will grow. 'Where it cannot well he forked out the stems should be cut off close 
to the ground, and attended to to keep it down, and after a time it will die out. — Ed.j 

Ami: me an Ai.ok in Bloom. — The great American Aloe, in the Regent’s Park 
Botanical Gardens, is now iu bloom. Those who are desirous of viewing this floral 
curiosity should avail themselves of the oppoitunity, which is not oft<n presented. It 
is growing in the centre of a very neat flower-garden, aud has a fine spike ns thick as 
a man’s arm. Beside it is a notice, on which is recorded the daily growth of the 9pike, 
together with the temperature, of the day, and stale of the weather. The average 
growth is three inches every day. 

New Edging for Beds on Grass. — At the Botanical Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
we have seen a new description of edging, for beds cut out in grass, that looks remark- 
ably neat, and is very durable. It is nothing more than a coil of thick rope or cable, 
painted of a light stone colour, laid inside and close to the margin of the grass. The 
flexibility of the material enables it to be laid in the windings or angles of beds with 
the greatest ease, and it has a very excellent effect, especially iu a geometrical design. 
If well painted it will last for years. 
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Culture op the Gladiolus. — The situation selected is one open to the south, 
protected on every other aspect, so that the delicate petals are not injured by strong 
winds. We prefer prowing them in masses j thus the) make a very showy appearance. 
When grown in borders with other flowers, we usually plant ten or a dozen in a clump 
together. About the middle of March the soil is thrown out of the space for the bed, 
about nine inches deep, a layer of well-rotted dung is spread over the bottom, and 
pointed in with the under soil ; this is coveied with about four inches of soil, a saudy 
loam, and then made even; upon this surface the bulbs arc placed singly in rows about 
eight inches apart every way ; a little sand is laid around each bulb, and then the bed is 
tilled in, covering the bulbs about four inches deep. In dry weather, watering the bed 
freely in the evening is attended to, for if once allowed to shrivel, the flowers soon fade. 
Care is taken to tie up each plant as it progresses, and nothing can exceed the beauty 
and interest when in full bloom. The tallest kinds are planted along the centre of the 
bed, and are so arranged that the blending of the colours may give the most striking 
contrast, but so that no taller kinds shall conceal the spikes of the dwarfer. W r ater 
given over the flowers damages them, and to prevent this a roofed canvas screen is 
stretched over the bed. These plants bloom from the beginning of June to the end of 
August. Another bed is planted at the end of April, which comes into bloom about 
the middle of August, and continues to the end of summer. The bulbs of the first 
planted bed arc taken up early in October, and the others as soon as the foliage is 
damaged by frost, taking care the roots do not get injured. After taken up, they are 
kept in the green-house or seed shop, kept dry and from frost till the planting season ; 
then all the lateral bulbs arc taken off, and planted singly as before. — S. tf* Co. 

British Orchids, etc.— Having a small collection of our pretty native orchids, 
which have always been great favourites with me, I beg to inform your subscribers that 
1 have found no diflicnlty in flowering them well, notwithstanding the almost universal 
complaint of their difficult management The chief cause of this appears to be taking up the 
plants, in the first instance, with too little soil, if the roots be tampered with in the least, 
they are almost sure to be lost — they cannot bear to have them touched. They should, 
therefore, always be moved with a large ball of ‘•oil. 'Pile bed should be under a north 
wall, and well drained, and attention directed to supply each species with sufficient of 
its own soil, taken from its native locality, for it to grow in. M hen once planted I 
never disturb them, beyond keeping the bed clear of wieds. Whcu the weather is dry 
and hot I always water them liberally before they bloom, but afterwards in reduced 
quantity. A few sorts require a boggy place to grow in, which I prepare with sphag- 
num mo?s and bog soil in a portion of the border bricked ojr from the rest. My 
little collection lias been much admired thi*» year. - J<\ ft'. 

The Hose in August.— Thi* is the best month for budding. Commence with 
those sorts which have made the earliest growth, and have well matured shoots. Let 
the stocks be kept in a healthy growing state ; never bud from a scion that is not firm 
and well ripened ; tie with cotton, and let the ligature be loosened in ubout three 
weeks after budding. — J. Cranston. 

Large Eqvisetums. — At the last meeting of the Linmean Society, Dr. Joseph 
Dalton Hooker read an extract from a letter, mentioning the discovery, near the hanks 
of the Amazon, of large EqnUetwns, the plant found ho abundantly in a fossil state in 
the coal deposits. If not identical with some species of fossil KqiiHctums, there arc 
many points of resemblance. Every one knows them in our ditches by the name of 
“ hor«c-tail plants.” Fancy some of the*e of twenty feet growth, with a stem ns 
thick as a man’9 arm, and you, reader, will have an idea of the appearance presented of 
these monsters of the Great South American delta. The writer stated that his sur- 
prise would not have been greater hud he stumbled on a herd of the extinct Megathe- 
riums or Snurians of remote geological periods. 

Vegetation or Brazil. — Near the village of Propbi, on the south of the Rio de 
Francisco, and seven leagues from Pc undo, the most striking objects of vegetation 
which I observed on the banks of tbe river, were many trees of considerable size, belong- 
ing to the natural order Leguminosa, bearing large spikes of light purple flowers ; abund- 
ance of a curious kind of Cactus, reaching to the height of from twenty to thirty feet, the 
great fleshy and naked arms of which stand out like the branches of an enormous chandc- 
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lier. A most striking difference was to be observed be! ween the verdure of that part of 
the couutry which, for upwards of four months, had been under w ater, and the more ele- 
vated parts, on w r hich no rain had fallen for nearly six months. The latter had more the 
appearance of the deciduous woods of Europe in winter, than such as grow within the 
tropics are generally supposed to present. It w as only here and there that a tree was 
to be seen covered with leaves, all Ihe others having lost their foliage, owing to the ex- 
cessive and long continued drought. At Traipu, seven leagues further, on the north 
hank of the river, the effort of the drought on the vegetation was still greater than 
further down ; as far as the eye could reach, nothing like a forest was to be seen, both 
the hills and valleys being thinly covered with small trees and shrubs, and all, with a 
few solitary exceptions, denuded of their foliage. On the surface of the ground itself 
there was no herbaceous vegetation, the rod coloured soil alone being seen through the 
withered hushes. Here and there along the banks a few houses exist, hut none w ere to 
be observed inland. The only objects that relieve the eve in this desert-like region, 
were the green bushes which giew along the inundated banks, and the grotesque Cacti 
abounding in dry rocky places. Those latter are the most conspicuous objects that meet 
the eye of a \o\nger ; some of flitir trunks are of immense thickness, and their branch- 
ing tops reach to a great height above the surrounding vegetation. These are cer- 
tainly the most remarkable looking plants of the many which clothe the surface of our 
globe, their huge flesh) branches seeming more the work of art than of nature. It is 
only plants such as these that are able to retain their \ ordure during the long droughts 
to which the count iv here is subjected. On the rocky places where these grow*, there 
are also many Jiromeliaccons plants, which, in spite of the want of rain, not only grow 
luxuriantly, but produce their large red clusters of flowers in the greatest perfection. The 
rocks on which these plants vegetate are of gneiss, in thin layers of a dark colour, full of 
small garnets, and cropping out at a \ery obtuse angle towards the south. AVe remained 
for the night at Traipu, and at nine o’clock next morning resumed our voyage, but as 
the wind was \cr\ high, we could make no wa\ against the current ; at about half a 
league from the place of our deparluie we were obliged to halt for some hours on the 
north bank of the river, 'i'll is afforded me an opportunity of landing, when I made a 
few additions to my collections. Among these was a species of Azolla, which existed 
in the greatest abundauce, iu a flat muddy place that was slightly flooded. Here also 
I met with some of the largest Cacti I have ever seen ; one in particular was of enor- 
mous size, the stem measuring upwards of three feet in circumference, and unbranched 
to the height of about ten feet ; its entire height could not be less than between thirty 
and forty feet. This and other large kinds of Cactus are called by the inhabitants of 
this part of the country SJieeke-sheeke, and their fleshy stems and branches, after being 
stript of their bark and spines, are roasted and eaten in times of scarcity ; under similar 
circumstances they arc given raw to cattle. On the following morning, before breakfast, 
I took a walk to a high ridge of gneiss rocks, which is at a little distance from the river, 
aud found a variety of different kinds of Cacti. One of these was a great Melocactus 
much larger than the one which is so common near Pernambuco ; it grows in fissures, 
of the rock where scarcely any soil exists, and its tough roots penetrate to such a depth, 
that they can with difficulty be withdrawn ; living specimens of this {Melocactus 
JlookeriamtSy Gardn.), which I sent home, now exist iu the collections at Kew and 
Glasgow. — Gardner's Travels in Brazil . 

Aponogkton distachyon. — Three years ago I became possessed of a small root 
of this scarce plaut, which I planted in a pot, and sank in a pond; it grew rapidly, and 
has since flowered very freely. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and should be 
grown bv evciy one who can accommodate it, as the white blossoms are very sweet 
scented, besides being singularly curious. It is a perfectly hardy aquatic, and seeds so 
freely that I have had to pull some of the plants away to prevent its spreading too far. 
The leaves are of a verv pleasing green, about a foot and a-half long, floating on the 
surface. It blossoms throughout the summer mouths. — T. JC. 8. ' 

Obitvary Notice. — We regret to announce the death of Mrs. Loudon, relict of 
the bite J. C. Loudon, author of the “ Enc) clopicdia of Gardening,** and many other 
valuable works, as well as for some years editor of the " Gardener’s Magazine.” The 
deceased lady was herself the authoress of several popular works connected with 
gardening. 
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QUESTIONS, ANSWERS. AND REMARKS. 


Biography or a Celebrated French Natiralist.— A letter from Monte 
Video, of May 29, brings intelligence of the death of a remarkable Frenchman, M. 
Aim* 4 Bonpland, the naturalist, who died a few dnvs previously at San Borja, at the 
age of 8<5. M. Bouplaud was born at Rochelle in 177 r. lie was the son of a 
physician, and was brought up to his father’s proteiMon, but the political events of the 
early lepublic compelled him to enter the navy, lie made a long cruise as a naval sur- 
geon, but took the earliest opportunity of returning to Paris to pursue his studies. 
Tin re, at the house of M. Corvisarf, lie made the acquaintance of a joung German of 
about his own age, wdio afterwards became kumvn to the world as the celebrated Alex- 
ander von Uumboldt. These young men became intimate friends, and when M. von 
Humboldt undertook hi» expedition to the equinoctial regions of the new' world, M. 
Bonpland accompanied him. During this journrv M. Bonpland collected and classed 
upwards of six thousand plants, whuh were then unknown to botanical writers. On 
his return to France he presented his collection to the Museum of Natural History, and 
received the thanks of Napoleon I., who granted him a pension. The Empress Jo*e- 
phtne was very fond of Bonpland; she made him her factor at Malmaisoii, and often 
sowed in her garden there flower-smb> which he had brought from the tropics. After 
the abdication at Fontainebleau, M. Bonpland urged the Emperor to retire to Mexico 
to observe events. A few weeks atter tcudciing this fruitless ads ice, be sat by the death- 
bed of Josephine, ami heard her last words. Her death mid the definitive fall of the 
empire leaving him nothing to de&irc in France, he returned to South America, and 
became a professor of natural hLtorv at Bueno- Awe*. Subsequently he travelled across 
the Pampas, the provinces of Santa Fe, Chaco, nml Bolivia, and penetrated to the foot 
of the Andes. Being there taken for a spv, he was arrested by the governor of Para- 
guay, and was detained a prisoner for eight v ears, till 1829. On his release he directed 
his steps towards the Brazils, and settled at San B< rja, w litre, in a charming but humble 
retreat, surrounded by orange groves ami European shrubs, lie remained to the day of 
his death, receiving with pleasure all French travellers who visited Inin. He was the 
author of (among other works) “ Lea Plantes Kqmnoxiah ( 1805), La Monographic 
d«s Melastomas {180(>J, “ Description des Plantes rares ef dt la Mnlmaison” (1813>, 
*' Vw> <Ies Cordiilcrcs et des Monuments Indigent s de P Vinerique*’ ( 18191, and (jointly 
with M. de Humboldt/ ** \oyage aux Region* Equinox tales du Nouveau Continent.” 

Hetlroiropa AhAiioiDLS. — Ibis h a singular plant, a native of Japan, ami de- 
serves a place as a vegetable eurio-itv alone, for it is possessed of no beauty. It is 
perennial, of evergreen habit, growing hix inches high ; two or three leavesapring 
from the crown, and at the base of the leavt.- the flowers appear about as big as a wall- 
nut ; they consist of spheroidal tubes ot a purple colour, and look like small birds 
iicsrs. It mav be kept m a pot, and during winter merely requires the protection of a 
frame. — T. K. A*. 

Linn. lan Society.— At a remit meeting of this learned body, two letters were 
read On the Vegetation of Angola/’ by Dr. F. Welwitseh, ruhlre-sed to \V. W. Saun- 
ders, Esq. The writer mentions that during the first year of his residence in tropical 
Africa, he investigated the botany of the coast district from the Anizembo River, north 
of Ambriz, as far as the mouth of the ( 'oauzu. He afterwards spent two tears in the 
mountain regions of Cazengo and Golungo-idto, where sonic of the peaks rise to more 
than 2000 fnt, and in this region found above 800 species of trees, and more than 400 
species of climbing plants, the ground being covered with a luxuriant growth of 
upwards of 00 aperies of FeniB, some of them arborescent. Here was the Monodom 
wt/n*lira, one of the most gigantic and splendid forest trees of tropical Africa. Ter- 
restrial and parasitica] Orchids were tolerably abundant : one of the former, apparently 
a I assoc /ulus, having broad leaves nearlv 5 feet long, and a flower-stem of 30-12 feet 
high, bearing a spike of from 20 to 25 large rosc-eoloured flowers. This letter wan 
dated September, 1867* In the other letter, dated February, 1858, containing many 
details of the vegetation of Golungo, Dr. Wclwitsch stated that he had penetrated in a 
direct line about two hundred and fifty geographical miles into the interior. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

TRADESCANTIA DISCOLOR, var. VITTATA. 

K LANTS with ornamental foliage being now so 
** deservedly popular, we have the less hesitation 
in departing from our general plan of fif uring a 
handsome flower; and this more especially as the 
subject of our present plate is certainly as striking 
in this respect as any plant of the class to which 

Ttadescantia discolor , var. viltata , made its first 
ea ranee a year or two ago in Holland, in the posses- 
i of M. W. Steen, but from whence he received 
we have no certain knowledge. The type of the 
op^ciis, T, discolor , is, however, a native of the West 
Indies, and although a very attractive plant, ia much inferior in 
beauty to the present. The leaves, measuring from eighteen inches 
to two feet in length, are, on the superior surface, striped with 
yellow and light and dark green, whilst beneath the prevailing tints 
are various shades of crimson and red, which in the young state, and 
grown near the glass, are particularly bright. The flowers aro 
possessed of little beauty, being simply small white ones. They are, 
however, furnished with large crimson bracts, which in some degree 
make up for the insignificance of the bloom. 

Its culture may be summed up in two or three words: light, 
heat , and moisture . As regards the first, the beauty of the colouring 
depends principally upon its being grown in a place in the stove 
w'here it may have abundant light ; if placed under the shade of 
creepers, the colours will be found to be much paler than when fully 
exposed to the sun ; heat and a moist atmosphere are also essential 
to growing it well. It may be easily propagated by means of 
offsets or suckers, and deserves to have a place in every moist stove. 

JJ 
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OX STRIKLXG SHRUBBY CALCEOLARIAS, AND PRE- 
SERVING- THEM THROUGH THE WINTER. 

UY X NOBTiEM VX’fl FLOWER G.VBDLXLK . 


Jk MATEURS, and others who are not in possession of a greon-f 
Uk house or pits, are not generally aware, perhaps, how they rua/ 
$1*% strike and preserve' t h rough the winter hundreds of the beautiful 
bedding Calceolarias, at very little expense or trouble, and without 
having recourse to erections of any kind. I will point out my plan, 
which I have for some time successfully adopted, m the hope that it 
may be of service to some reader of your useful pages. Rv my 
method 1 seldom los^ a single cutting. About the middle of 
October, I prepare a border under a sheltered wall, where the 
plants may ha\e little or no sun, preferring the north-east exposure, 
if such a situation be available. The soil should be light and sandy, 
with about half an inch of coarse sand at top. Take oft* your cuttings, 
preferring bard, short-jointed stuff, and then dibble them in pretty 
close together ; when put in give them a good watering, and, when 
the soil is dry, cover them w ith hand-glasses. Of course, w ben put 
in, it is proper to observe that the spaces allotted to the cuttings may 
each be covered with a liand-glas^. leaving a sufficient margin around 
them so that they may not touch the sides. It is of no great 
consequence liow closely they are put in, only the wider they are, 
the better rooted they w ill be. This matter will he limited by the 
ground to be occupied, and the number required. I have had as 
many as thirty hand-glasses the last w inter, and early in spring have 
had some thousands of nicely rooted cuttings. Should tne weather 
be \ery damp at any lime, air is essentially necessary. They are 
not injured by a little frost, so long as the sun is kept oft. 1 give 
very little, or no water through winter, and that in fine weathtir, 
*o as to allow of the glasses being left off until the water has 
drained away, as this is a great means of presenting damp. If 
preferred, the cuttings may be put in large pots, boxes, or pans, 
though these should oe sunk in the border. Early in February 1 
take them up, and pot them into thumbs, or small sixties, according 
to the strength of the young plants, and place them in a frame, 
giving them a good watering. As soon as the pots arc well filled 
with roots, I take them out, and put in six inches of good loam and 
sand, turning the plants into it, four or five inches apart. They 
root rapidly, and much better than in pots. A frame is not absolutely 
necessary however, as they may be put into a border where tney 
can have the afternoon sun, and until the end of March I keep 
hand-glasses over them, giving them as much air as possible. 

By this means, any one who has a few p hand-glasses, or hand- 
lights, may grow* sufficient of these charming bedding-out plants for 
his garden, and with much less expense or trouble than would be 
required even in a greenhouse. 
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RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN HORTICULTURAL APPA. 
RATUS, IMPLEMENTS, AND MANUFACTURES, 

( Continued from page 208.) 

NT improvement in the manufacture of works in artificial stone 
may be viewed as a boon to the proprietor of a garden. The 
materials hitherto used in the construction of \ases, uins, 
pedestals, and other garden ornaments have never fully answered, 
being all more or less liable to injury from moisture, fro>t, and other 
sources. In consequence of the expense in renewing such articles 
of decoration, when destroyed or unfit for use, iron has been exten- 
sively substituted ; but the objection raised on the score of expense 
is further increased by the 
fact, that iron articles never 
look so well as receptacles for 
plants as those made of stone, 
or of a composition that looks 
like natural stone. 31 r. Kan- 
some, of Ipswich, has happily 
succeeded in inventing an ar- 
tificial stone of extreme dura- 
bility, open to none of tho 
foregoing objections, and of 
which we have seen some ex- 
quisite designs formed for gar- 
den ornaments. Of late years, 
and especially since the period 
of the Great Exhibition of 
1831, several gentlemen di- 
rected their attention to the 
improvement of artificial stone, 
and with more or less success. 

It w'as, however, reserved to 
Mr. Ransome to be completely 
successful. When we say that 
Mr, Ransome’s plan aud his 
process of manufacture is 
entirely distinct from all pro- 
cesses which have gone before, 
we only add another claim to 
the many wdiieh Mr. Ransome 
has established to the thanks 
of the community, and to the 
desen ed honours which have been paid to his invention by the most 
eminent scientific authorities of the day. Professor An&t*4 } Rr. 
Henry, Dr. Garrod, the late Dr. Buckland, Sir H. de la Beche, and 





HORTICULTURAL APPARATUS, IMPLEMENTS, ETC 

Dr. Faraday, are amongst the numerous notabilities who have cer- 
tified in public and private to the merits of the process, which 
promises to achieve a wonderful economy by its durability, and in 
the saving of labour for decorative purposes, as well as in the more 
substantial utility of domestic appliances. ( See Cuts.) 

Mr. Ransome’s artificial stone is composed of a mixture of flint, 
sand, clay, and alkaline solu- 
tion of flint, of which the pro- 
portions may be thus given : — 

10 parts of sand, 1 part of 
powdered flint. 1 part of clay, 
and 1 part of the alkaline 
solution of flint. These ingre- 
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dients nre first well mixed 
in a pug-mill, and kneaded 
until they are thoroughly 
incorporated, and thewholc 
mass becomes of a per- 
fectly uniform consistency. 
When thus worked up, the 
compound forms a putty- 
♦ like substance, which can 

'MU! n| he moulded into any re- 

y * tUJUl ' "T 1 1 quired form, and is capable 

©t receiving very sharp and delicate impressions. 

To produce different kinds of artificial stone, adapted to the 
rsnoufl purposes to which natural stoues are usually applied, both 
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the propor- 
tions and the 
character of 
the ingredients 
are varied as 
circumstances 
require. Any 
degree of hard- 
ness or poro- 
sity may also 
be given, by 
varying the 
quantity of sili- 
cate employed, 
and subjecting 
it to a greater 
or less degree 
of heat. For 
some descrip- 
tion of goods 
a portion of 
clav is mixed 
with the spnd 
and other in- 
gredients for 
the double pur- 
pose of ena- 
bling the ma- 
terial to stand 
up during the 
process of fir- 
ing in the kiln, 
and to preveut 
its getting too 
much glazed 
on the surface. 

The promi- 
nent feature 
which distin- 
guishes this 
from other ar- 


tificial stones, 
consists in the 
employment of 
silica, both as 
the base and 
the combining 
material. Most 
of the varieties 
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produced are compounds, of which lime, 
or its carbonate, or sulphate, forms the 
base, and, in some instances, they consist 
in part of organic matter as the cement, 
and having inorganic matters as the 
base. 

The chemical fact on which the inven- 
tion of this stone is based is the perfect 
solubility of flint, or any siliceous mate- 
rial, when subjected to the action of 
caustic alkali (soda or potash), at high 
temperature, in cylinders communicating 
with steam boilers. Flint, or silica, is 
a combination of oxygen gas with a pe- 
culiar base (silieium or silicon), and is 
technically an acid, though without the 
ordinary piopertie* of acids. On being 
htated witli caustic soda, at a ury high 
tempi idt ure, theie i^» formed a thick, 
jell} -like, tianspnrent fluid, of a palo 
straw colour, which is a hulrated silicate 
of soda, or soluble glass, tlie cementing 
material of the manufacture, which, by 
the action of heat for several days in 
kilns, solidifies and encases the ingre- 
dients (before mentioned) in a glassy 
substance. 

Such is the extraordinary ( huracter 
of this invention of Mr. Kansome’a, 
which is now in acti>e application to 
the manufacture of every variety of ob- 
ject in which stone of a uniform degree 
of hardness is a requisite, as well as to 
general purposes. Specimens of the 
varied article* to which it is applied 
may he seen at the show-rooms, Cannon 
How, Whitehall, and the manufactory 
is open to all comers at Ipswich. For 
pavements, balustrades, terrace works, 
vases, and generally for all purposes 
of* garden decoration, it is admirably 
adapted by its cleanliness, sharpness of 
outline, colour, durability, and cheap- 
ness. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE VEGETATION OF ALGIERS, 

WITH REFERENCE TO THE CULTURE OF SUCCULENT AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. BY M. COLLET. BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF A PAPER 
READ BEFORE THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF THE AUBE. 

( Translated by the Editor .) 

T HE following observations, together with the conclusions drawn 
therefrom, were suggested to me whilst exploring a small por- 
tion of the territory south of Algiers, during my visit to that 
interesting country in the year 1853. Although the remarks I am 
about to make may have no more than a common interest, they indi- 
cate, perhaps, some modifications to be brought to bear on the cultiva- 
tion of certain plants of a succulent and bulbous nature. Let us for a 
short time consider ourselves transported some miles to the south of 
the city of Algiers, and look at the character of the soil. A ferru- 
ginous clay, more or less mixed with sand in places, reposes on a 
calcareous rock ; and this forms the arable soil of the very undulating 
zone which separates Algiers from the marshy valley called by the 
Arabs “ Mitidja.” When, after the rainy season, the sun has darted 
its burning and almost vertical rays through a pure and serene sky 
for six months, and the simoom has, from time to time, during the 
same period, borne from the more southern deserts its powdery, sandy 
blasts, and absorbing breath, this clayey, sandy soil is Durnt almost to 
the hardness and consistency of a brick from the furnace, so inexpres- 
sibly hard and dry is it, more so indeed than any one but an inhabitant 
can conceive. The year 1853, when I was there, was remarkable 
for its dryness throughout the whole of Algeria. From the month 
of February to December, there had fallen only some two or three 
tenths of an inch of rain ! During this period, I one day endeavoured, 
by the aid of a strong knife, to extract a bulb of Scilla maritima , 
scarcely covered with soil, from the ground, yet, before I bad suc- 
ceeded in removing a trifle of soil as large as a walnut, the blade was 
broken ! Such is the character of the soil in which these plants grow. 
1 cite the fact, trivial, but not insignificant in itself, to show how 
little suited, according to our theoretical views, and how unfavourable 
the soil appears to be for the growth and development of bulbous 
plants, which would seem to require a light, friable soil for their 
successful cultivation. Here, however, nature is completely at 
variance with our preconceived views and opinions. On the little 
hills of Algeria, dried up, and, as it were, baked for six months, the 
observer is struck with astonishment at the luxuriance and quantity 
of the bulbs, and other succulent forms of vegetation that arise from 
the hard and almost calcined clay — plants that seem to defy the 
furnace that surrounds them, ana snoot out on every aide their 
numerous leaves and offsets, gigantic as these are in some cases, 
into the fierce dry atmosphere that covers them.* 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE VEGETATION OF ALGIERS. 


I have already spoken of the Scilla maritima « This beautiful 
Liliaceous plant has often been found by me, not only in the vicinity 
of the sea , as its name would indicate, but quite as frequently many 
miles inland. Indeed, the most beautiful specimens that I have met 
with grow on the steep slopes of the hills, where their enormous bulbs 
are only partially covered with the soil. One day I plucked up a 
group of three of these bulbs, of almost equal size, the least of winch 
was not less than four inches across, and whose long, elegant spikes 
of flowers measured a jard and a half in height! Many kinds of 
Narcissi, the white, yellow, and many-flowered, arise also from this 
hard clay, along with modest Orn ithogalums and branching Asphodels, 
the latter a plant very common in this district, and of which tho 
numerous tubercles have recently furnished to commerce so plentiful 
a supply of alcohol. That u hich surprised me most however, iu my 
travels in Algeria, was to Hud on the summits of the dryest hills, 
and in the muUt of brooms and heaths, dwarf palms, etc. (which 
pi mts always c»\er the arid and uncultivated parts of the 

v uiiitrx ) a Miiall vanetyof < oldncum , Inning the greatest resemblance 
to the au'tmnvd Crocus ot our own meadows, but often ven dwarf. 
I’m* plant grown most conmonlv along the little b\e-p:iths wheh 
1 ‘.ul to tin* Gou^hics, or Arab huts, so lo>t in these thickets of com- 
pressed soil and vegetation, that 1 have been frequently compelled to 
n-k m\<eJf how it is that the delicate stalks and embryo blossoms of 
these pi mts could pierce this ground, whose consistence can oul) be 
compired to the rock which supports it! 

1 have alluded to the dwarf palm, so common there ( Chamerops 
hu tnli ), the depth and breadth of w Iiom* root* are a continued source 
oftiomle to the hu<d> mdm m to grub up. Under the shade of its 
piickl. tan*, and ftlw.ixs m t*»e diiest places, grow s a Cuchtmen, which 
1 take to be the ( \ micropl>yllum< whose blink, flat tubers, can only 
be compared to large pot toes. The pretty flowers of this Priiuu- 
laceous plant, borne oil their long peduncles, beneath the spreading 
leaves of this dwarf palm, which shades the sod, seem to seek the 
sun, and cast defiance at his fiercest rays. Another thing which par- 
ticularly strikes the inhabitant of a more northern climate is, the 
sight of vast and inextricable thickets of Opuntias of different species, 
w hich border upon the habitations of the natives, and whose fruit 
f urnish, during a part of the year, an abundant and salubrious nou- 
rishment. Near the village of Birkadem 1 have seen the trunks of 
Optuuias that measured not less than eigiiteen inches in diameter, 
and whose vast arms raise themselves more than twelve or fourteen 
f *et from the surface of the soil. There is also the gigantic American 
Jfjave % which, I know* not why, is called here by the name of u Son 
of the Aloes,” and whose leaf furnishes those textile fibres known as 
*• Aloe yam.” The Agave does not, however, grow spontaneously 
in Algeria It is planted in row s along the entire length of fields, 
where its fleshy leaves, armed with formidable spines, and terminated 
by needle points as hard as steel, form a close fence, which it is 
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dangerous to attempt to get over. It is only grown as a fence 
where the ground is valuable, and it is an object to keep out intruders. 
This plant mav be appropriately called the giant of succulent vege- 
tables. Its thick leaves, so full of fleshy substance, form an ample 
tuft, where, for some months, it raises majestically a spike, perfectly 
straight, from four to six yards in height, and from one inch to one 
and a half in thickness at the base, and whose upper portion bears 
horizontal peduncles, giving it the aspect of a splendid candelabrum. 
I have measured leaves more than nine feet and a half in length, and 
it requires a strong man to carry a couple of these. A 1 these plants, 
naturally so vigorous, grow there in the greatest luxuriance, without 
other care than that which is bestowed on them by nature. No one 
moves the soil at their feet, and no one moistens it, not even nature ! 
In the constitution of the plant itself, it is difficult to find the source 
which not only sustains them against the torrid heats of the climate, 
but makes them push forth so vigorously, in spite of the heat and 
dryness of the soil. We cannot admit that the stalks, tubercles, or 
bulbs of such plants, more especially of Opuatia* and Agaves , absorb, 
during the rainy season and the early months which follow, when 
alone dew is perceptible, a sufficient quantity of sap to maintain vege- 
tation and rapid growth during the dry season ; to store up in the 
numerous cells of their vegetable tissues a sufficient quantity of nou- 
rishment to keep them alive, let alone to develop themselves, when 
there is a scarcity of water both in the air and in the soil. Let us 
not forget, however, thut the epidermis which covers the exterior 
parts of these plants is perfectly smooth, and that the polish of the 
surfaces is an obstacle to the absorption of the calorific, or heating 
rajs, and consequently, al>o. to the evaporation of the bqu ids enclosed 
under those surfaces. Again, we cannot but admit that the bed of 
hard clay which envelopes the fleshy and fibrous roofs of such plants 
as 1 have already alluded to, is an obstacle to the evaporation of the 
moisture of these roots, and that a light, dry soil would absorb this 
humidity to the detriment of the plants, w hilst a stiff, compact soil 
would tend to preserve it. 

When we transport a plant from its native locality, and attempt 
to cultivate one which hitherto has been abaudjned to nature— that 
intelligent mother, who so well knows how to suit the organization 
of all her creatures to the circumstances in the midst of which they 
must live ; w'lien, I say, we transplant it under different circumstances 
as regards climate, and the conditions under which it has grown, the 
first thing wc have to do is to place it as much as possibly we can, by 
artificial means, in similar conditions to those by which it has been 
surrounded by nature. These considerations, combined with the 
observations it has beeu my fortune to make, have led me to think 
that, for the most part, for bulbous and tuberous plants, and the 
succulents that are natives of dry countries , as Cacti , Agave*, Aloes, 
etc., a compact clayey soil will be found far preferatde for their growth 
than light soils, peat, and the other compounds that are now gene* 
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rally employed for their cultivation. Under the ^treatment of such 
plants in light? soils, it is evident that, unless these soils are kept in a 
constant state of moisture during the period of growth, by means of 
oft repeated waterings, they will noVer flower well, and that then the 
plant will not bo in circumstances natural to it in a dry climate. 
Farther, if these waterings are neglected, the light soil, too often 
sandy and very porous, will absorb the humidity of the plant and 
weaken it. I submit the foregoing observations to practical gardeners, 
without any other intention than to put forth a few ideas that appoar 
to me to be rational, but the wisdom of which experience can -alone 
serve to confirm or establish. Nevertheless it appears that the expe- 
riment is worthy of a trial. 


CRYSTAL PALACE; AUGUST, 

A VISITOR to the Palace and grounds this month could not 
fail to be struck with the great beauty, as well as health and 
vigour, of the climbers and other plants trained along the con- 
servativc wall in the collonade leading to and from the railway 
station. It may not be amiss to devote a short space to a descrip- 
tion of the plants that cover the immense surface of this long 
treilised wall ; the plants being placed at regular distances of four 
feet apart. 

To commence — Tea Ho*?*, Scarlet Geranium s, Man rati (lias , 
Cobceas, Heliotropes , and Fuchsias are repeated at intervals, and arc 
for the most part exceeding healthy and well grown, the Fuchsias 
especially so ; S?r rat ifolia appears the best for climbing, and 
may be tad in bloom nearly all the year round. Of other plants 
there are the following:— J lagnolia grandiflora , Bignonia radicals 
Tecoma ca pen sis , a tine specimen ; Acacia lophantlia , a very favourite 
variety, for its beautiful foliage; Cea noth us dental us, looking better 
than we ever remember to have wen it; white Azaleas , Bignonia 
capreolata , a very hardy sort, which will do out of doors in a 
warm corner; Jasminum affine, a pretty, free-blooming, white 
species; Fuchsia fulgens , some tine plants ; Plnjsianthm albicans , 
Tropceolums, several varieties ; Lardizahala bilernata , a purple- 
flowered climber, with handsome shining dark green leaves; it 
does well here, and indeed we believe it is sufficiently hardy for 
out-of-door training; Veronica speciosa, Petunias, Pomegranates, 
Oranges , the wdnter blooming Fuchsia Uominiana, F seal Ionia tna • 
crantka , Billardiera longijlora, bearing small, deep purple fruit, 
with handsome foliage; Ceanothus papilhnus, one of the best for 
a wall ; Daphne Jndica rubra , & very sweet scented sort ; a new 
Magnolia from the Continent, named Alexandrina ; Dolichos ligno - 
sus, an old plant, tall and rampant in growth, with purple blos- 
soms; Bhynchaspermum Jasmimides, covered with its pretty white 
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blossoms; it is a rapid grower, and will soon occupy a large ex- 
tent of wall ; Stauntonia latifolia , a handsome-leaved climber, not 
so much grown as it deserves ; Datura arborea , Clematis Shellengii , 
a white flowered variety ; Tacsonia manicata , grown almost be- 
yond bounds, and, as every one knows, very handsome; Cantua 
dependent, which does well here, apparently; Passiflora palmate, 
Jasminum grandijlorum , Solarium Jasminoides, one of the neatest 
of evergreen climbers, and of rapid growth ; Podocarpus pungens , 
a curious plant, with heath-like leaves ; Chimonanthus grandiflorus , 
very fragrant; Acacia dolahriformis , a rapid grower, which is ex- 
cellently adapted for training. A variety of Rhododendrons are 
trained at intervals, which made a good show earlier in the sea- 
son. The border in which these plants are growing is kept clear 
of anything else, and by a little constant attention in the grow- 
ing season, the plants are kept in the finest condition, and are 
alone worthy of a journey to Sydenham to view them. 

Out of doors the bedding plants were quite a picture to be- 
hold ; the arrangement of colours appeared to be even better than 
usual. On the terraces were beds of scarlet Geraniums , edged 
with deep purple Verbenas ; scarlets, edged w ith variegated Ge- 
raniums ; others with white AUfssum , and Tropceohtm Lobbianum 
surrounded by dwarf blue Lobelias. Around the Bose garden were 
beds of the following: — Shrub] aud Bose Petunia , with white zonale 
Geranium in the centre; yellow' Calceolarias , with scarlet Gera - 
ilium* in the centre; rose Verbenas with purple Petunias ; deep 
Aiolefc Verbenas surrounding Flower of the Day Geranium , very 
good ; and Princess Alice rose Geranium , with a border of white 
Verbenas; also good beds of Tropacolum Lobbianum , or a variety 
of that species, and largo purple Petunias . Dwarf blue Larkspurs , 
edged with scarlet Geraniums, looked well, as also beds of 
Ilgdrangeas pegged down, and surrounding purple Petunias; 
scarlets, edged with Mangles* variegated pink Geranium; Cuphca 
platycentra with scarlet Verbenas ; Phlox Dnnnmondii, crimson, w*ith 
a border of white Verbenas. The slopes of the Bose garden were 
covered with plants in splendid bloom, planted in the ribbon 
fashion, w'ifch white Petunias , scarlet Geraniums, yellow Calceo- 
larias , and violet-coloured Verbenas ; again, purple Petunias, scar- 
let Geraniums , orange Calceolarias , and blue Verbenas , which had 
a happy effect. Inside the Bose gardeu was a bed of deep purple 
Pctwim ?, then a ring of scarlet Geraniums , the w hole edged w ith w hite 
Alyssum; this looked very well indeed. Another bed was planted 
with scarlet Geraniums in the centre, then purple Verbenas , edged 
also with white Alyssum ; but the following arrangement was ex- 
tremely good — yellow Calceolaria in the centre, surrounded by 
scarlet Geraniums , and edged with Mangles* variegated pink 
variety. 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OE OECHIDEOUS EPIPHYTES. 

BY CLEBICUS. 

P LANTS thus designated, strictly speaking, are those only 
which are found growing on the branches or trunks of trees in 
their native localities, whereby their roots are exposed to the 
air, and such only can properly be termed “ air plants.’ * 

In cultivation, however, it is difficult to draw a line of separa- 
tion between true air plants (Epiphytes) and certain terrestial 
Orchids of the tropics, as it is by no means an unusual circumstance 
for some of the former to grow as well or better in soil than on 
blocks, and again some species that grow naturally on rocks 
flourish best in our stoves when placed on branches. All true 
Epiphytes, that are such in a state of nature, growing on trees in 
dense forests, have their roots hanging down in shade and in an 
atmosphere of excessive moisture. Iu culti\ation these do best 
when suspended in baskets, husks of cocoa-nuts, partly filled with 
moss, or tied on pieces of wood from the rafters of a damp stove, in 
the most shady part of the house. This rule, though apparently so 
reasonable, is not without its exceptions in practice, and this is 
probably caused by the difficulty which arises in following exactly 
the natural conditions of the plants. For example, the Epidendrums 
and Dendroliums of the West Indian Islands, though always found 
inhabiting trees, flourish best when planted in turfy peat and 
chopped moss. The blossoms of Dend robes are mostly produced in 
long pendant racemes and those of Epidendrums in erect spikes, 
like those of Oucidiums. The greater part of the East Indian 
species require to be grown on wood, particularly the Vandas and 
varieties of Surcanthu s. Stnnhopeas and ('atasetums should be 

grown in baskets of moss, or in pots suspended from the rafters, as 
their flowers proceed from the roots and hang down ; but the ( at - 
t1eyaa,\\ hich ha\e erect flower stems, are always grown in pots. Some- 
times it is not convenient to lm\e suspended pots, and in that case 
Stanhopeas may do well on a pile, composed ot pieces of turfy peat, 
raised six inches above the rim of tne pot, and the pseudo-bulbs 
must be placed on the top; as unless this is done, the flower stem, 
when protruded from the root, will bury itself in the earth con- 
tained in the pot, and the flowers will be unable to expand, though 
they will easily make their way through the loose pieces of turf 
composing the pile on which they are planted. When this method 
of potting is adopted, slender pieces of wood or stiff wires, are 
passed through the pile to keep the pieces in their places* The 
C atasetums grow* in open parts of the woods of the tropical regions of 
Mouth America; they all require great heat and abundant moisture, 
and when grown on wood it should be on that of soft barked trees. 

Various expedients have been resorted to in order to pro- 
duce the shade required for the successful growth of some Orchids. 
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la certain cases the house has been glazed with dark green, or 
brownish glass, double sashes have been used, and creepers trained 
over the roof. None of these plans, however, have proved perfectly 
successful; for, though the plants thus treated have grown rapidly, 
it has been to produce leaves rather than dowers. Whether it be 
that the plants in an artificial state require more light than in their 
native woods, or whether the power of the sun in our climate is so 
much more feeble than that they have been accustomed to, as to 
render shading unnecessary, it is certain that the Orchideous 
Epiphytes in this country require plenty of light, and that they 
never flower well if kept in comparative darkness. 

There has been some little dispute among cultivators as to what 
descriptions of wood were be.^t for those Orchids that grow on 
branches. I believe nothing is so suitable as the Robinia pseudo - 
acacia , which possesses the quality of a rough bark, and much dura- 
bility ; it must be observed, however, that in nature these Epiphytes 
are never found growing on dead w r ood. When placed on the branch 
or log, plenty of sphagnum moss is almost essential for their pros- 
perity, although some recommend lning plants of Lycopodium 
stohmiferum , which certainly possesses the advantage ot looking 
better, and retains moisture almost equally well. 

When Orchids are grown in baskets, the latter should be made 
of copper wire, or if of iron they should be painted to preserve 
them from corrosion. They should be formed with the bars suffi- 
ciently wide apart to allow’ the flower stems of the Sianhopeas and 
other plants sending out their flow r er stems from their roots, to push 
their way through. The baskets for these and other root-flowering 
plants should be from three lo six inches deep, and from six to ten 
inches wide; and they should be filled with moss or with strips of 
turf tw r o or three inches wide, and placed on end round the inside of 
the basket, so as to stand nearly upright, with a large flat piece in 
the centre. The plant should be placed in the middle, and the basket 
filled up with broken pieces of turf, mixed with crocks or cinders, if 
the plaut be very delicate, and easily affected by too much moisture. 
These baskets are very convenient for Orchids, as they may either 
be suspended from the roof, or placed on an inverted pot ; or if the 
plant requires bottom-heat, the basket may be placed on the surface 
of a pot plunged in the hot-bed. The basket also looks better and 
more elegant when the plant is in flower, and is wanted for indoor 
decoration. 


SIX BEST HARDY SHRUBS FOR EXHIBITION. 

BY G. GLENNY. 

T HIS kind of collection is common at exhibitions, and will be- 
come more so ; therefore will a few words of advice to every 
exliibitor be useful. Of the many thousand plants which might 
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claim attention in this Ibp^rtment/ the sit which shall he Called the 
best, must indeed have Home pretensions. But the teijr ftct of 
choosing sit, presupposes they are to be shown in pots, and therefore 
should be worthy of a place among the plant® 61 manageable site. 
It would be out of all diameter to take the Wisteria Sinensis, which 
will run twenty-five feet in a season, and which could hardly be in- 
duced to flower in a pot well enough to form an apology for ha 
thousands of blooms in the open ground. No ; we are confined in 
our choice to six hardy plants, such as we could produce on a show 
table in ordinary flower-pots. We require all the good qualities we 
cau get in a plant, but when we cannot get all we want, we must be 
content with ail we can get. Pir>t and foremost we must place the 
Rose, handsome and odoriferous ; next the Honeysuckle; then Mag- 
nolia ; then follow Rhododendron, Lilac, and Deutzia; Andromeda 
aud Azalea. To begin with the Rose, the king or queen of flowers ; 
there is hardly a plant that can be said to come near it. The grace- 
fulness of its growth, the splendour of its bloom, the richness of its 
fragrance, all a<*ist to place it (alone indeed, for its fragrance never 
leaves it) far before all other odoriferous plants. Whether we take 
the Moss, the Cabbage, the Maiden’s Blush, or any of the more 
delicate or more gaudy varieties that the late years have produced, 
there is nothing to come near the Roae ; and in selecting for show, 
the choice would only be between the colours, the other live plants 
you mean to show having some reference to the choice ; thus if we 
had a white Rhododendron, a white Lilac, or a white Magnolia, we 
should unquestionably take either the Moss, or Cabbage, or some 
coloured Rose. The Honeysuckle presents us but few varieties, but 
the Dwarf Dutch is the most appropriate for a pot, and may be 
grown less than two feet high, covered with bloom. The Magnolia 
offers a choice ; Conspicua has a white bloom, Purpurea a purple 
one ; both are handsome, both bloom abundantly ou small plants, 
and it is better to have both in growth, that you may adapt the 
colour to the rest of the plants. Lilac is an old-fashioned but 
elegant plant, and the small-leaved varieties give the choice of colour, 
white and lilac ; you should grow both, that both may be ready. 
Rhododendrons afford a great choice ; Catawbiense is the richest of 
all the very hardy kinds, aud the most varied. If our readers take 
a walk to Messrs. Itollissou’s of Tooting, they may select from the 
stock some of all colours — deep purple, light purple, lilac, and 
almost white ; and there are many hardy hybrids which would 
increase the choice ; as one only will be wanted in the half-dozen 
hardy plants, a few will do to choose from. Deutzia scabra is a deli- 
cate and pretty growing shrub, whose bunches of white blossoms 
make a very fine appearance all over the plant. Besides the six 
genera we have mentioned, the Azalea, which we should be loth to 
ri»k showing with the Rhododendron, gives other chances of season 
and colour. Pontica major is yellow', Coccina major is red, Auratttia 
major is orange colour, and either of these might give an extra 
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Ifeifliatictf to^aH^-destfem -, still they should 4 ^ grown triHtf.ihe same 
genera itfttk Bhodfrdelidrofc, aiid not; be both shown in tbeific plants. 
Then We have spine bf the novel Clematises affifWI to be 
U^rdy, but We d6 not wish to see a more unequivocal, safe, brilliant 
and interesting half-dozen, than could be supplied out of— A variety 
of handsome Sosos. Siberian and Persian Lilacs. Dutch and other 
Honeysuckles. Catawbiense and hybrid Rhododendrons, Azaleas, etc. 
Magnolia Conspicua and Purpurea, etc. Deutzia scabra, and 
Andromeda flonbimda. 

They require very little culture ; take them up carefully, give 
them pot-room in loam, leaf-mould and peat in equal quantities, and 
forward or retard them according to the season you want them: 
nothing can go by half-a-dozen handsome ones well bloomed ; at all 
events, anybody might have the field against our favourites. 


GLEANINGS AMONG THE SAXIFRAGAS. 

J3Y MU. WM. HOLCliOTT, UPIIOLLAND. 

S AXIFRAGAS compose a very extensive genus of dwarf orna- 
mental plant*, suitable for almost any soil or situation ; indeed, 
I have yet to find a soil in which some one or other of the 
species of t his extensive genus will not grow. The greater portion 
Of them however dislike clayey soils, as being too retentive of wet 
in winter; in summer many of the species will flourish all the better 
for a liberal supply of w ater, provided that it drains off well. How 
many places do we not see on the front of borders vacant, where 
Borne one of this genus <would display its beauty to the greatest 
advantage. How many vacant places there are on the rockery, where, 
if the owner would but plant one of this family, and leave it un- 
touched for twelve months, he would be astonished at its beauty. 
Yet with all these advantages, and I feel persuaded they are no 
inconsiderable ones, few of this delightful family are found in the 
rockeries and borders of the wealthy, or even in the garden of the 
amateur ; a fact for which I am unablo to account. 

Look at the beautiful flowers of this genus— they possess a 
beauty of their own, and one that no other genus can claim so well 
as they ; moderate in growth, beautiful in flower, compact in habit, 
what more could the most fastidious desire P The foliage too, except 
in crasdfolia , ligulata, cilinta , and another or two, is a nice size, 
variable in form. Some with beautiful crustaoeous edges, as in 
cotyledon , aizoon , and some others; some again form a beautiful 
cushion-like tuft, as in hypnoides ; some send out beautiful filiform 
stolons, a» in Jlagellaris: in fact, this one genus furnishes almost 
all forms of leaves. And this is no wonder, since the species of this 
genus fall little, if any, short of 200, besides an immense array of 
varieties. 
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I will, however, favour your readers with notices of a few of the 
most prominent; the first I think is well known, viz., cramfolia, 
at least oue sees it oftener than almost any other species. There is 
a complaint made sometimes that this does not flower well, if so, it 
is, I think, attributable to a want of removal now and then. Of this I 
have a variety raised by the late Mr. Shephard of the Liverpool Botanio 
Garden, which flowers two or three weeks earlier that its parent. 

& ligulata is a fine plant, but requires a sheltered situation to 
flower well. The leaves of this species ore quite smooth on both 
surfaces, and its flowers are pale blush, almost white. 

S . cihata is quite distinct from the latter, and quite as showy, if 
not more so. It has leaves hairy on both surfaces, and flowers deeper 
coloured than the preceding. I was informed by a botanical friend 
that the famous Dr. Wallich considered them one and the same, till 
he saw them growing side by side m my friend’s garden, he then im- 
mediately said they were di&tiuct, and ever after found the habits 
of the two quite so. 

& Nehoniana is a beautiful species, with orbicularly cordate 
leaves. The flowers are on short pedicels, the petals are dotless, 
oval, and white ; the nice tuft of leaves and pure white flowers com- 
bine to render this plant very beautiful. Being from the north- 
west coast of America, it will stand the most inclement leather. 

A*, melalenca is a plant seldom seen ; its leaves are also somewhat 
round, aud the scape is few* flowered, the blossoms almost lorm a 
cor} mb. The petals being of a lively sulphur colour, suffused on the 
outside with violet, render this kind particularly attractive; its 
leaves present another source of attraction, lor they are green, suf- 
fused with yellow, w hile the upper part of the plant is altogether violet. 

S. Jawt-sii is another species of great merit, alas ! too seldom 
seen. The leaves of this plant, or indeed the whole, is more or less 
beset with a glandular pubescence* The racemes of flowers are all 
secund, or oue-Mded, and the flowers themselves are very beautiful, 
aud as nearly as possible the size and colour of oppusittfbhum . 

S, flagellar is is a very pretty grow mg kind, w ith fine } ellow flowers, 
and tufted leaves. This kind very often sends out Irom six to 
twelve stolons or threads, and at the end of these there comes 
out a tuft ot leaves, by which the plant soon forms a nice carpet. 

An interesting species worthy of general cultiv ation is 8 . teuella , a 
plant which forms a nice tuft of narrow foliage. The peduncles 
of this species appear generally by threes. The flowers are white 
and spotless, with pretty yellow authers. Altogether it is a veiy 
compact and beautiful species. 

& ahpera is another emspitose plant of nice dwarf habit, forming a 
moderate sized patch, and covered with large cream coloured flowers. 
The nerves in the petals in this species are branched. 

8. retma is a most charming little pot-plant, and ought to be grown 
in every collection. It forms a very compact tuft of harsh leaves ; 
the flowers are purple, with the styles much longer than the corolla. 
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This cannot be too strongly recommended, as it flowers so freely and 
is really such a handsome plant. 8. cotyledon is a fine, handsome, 
free-flowering species, and should be in every border also ; it re- 
quires frequent removals, otherwise it will dwindle away. Flowers 
white, and very freely produced. 8. ceratophylla is a beautiful 
tufted plant, with neat white flowers, freely produced; this species 
is reddish at the base and covered with viscid juice. Although a 
native of Spain it is very hardy with us. Lastly, I would recom- 
mend S. Hypnoides , which forms so charming a tuft— quite cushion- 
like. It flowers most freely, while its pure white blossoms being so 
copious, on such a nice tuft, render it generally admired. 


THE NEW GLASS MOSAIC JARDINIERE. 

have had occasion in another place to refer to Mr. Ran- 
HH some’s improvements in artificial stone-work for vases, 
edgings, and statuary. We here call attention to a new 
style of decoration in connection with plant culture, namely, to Mr. 



Stevens* new Glass Mosaic Flower PotSj as most elegant ornaments 
for the reception of plants in the drawing-room. The glass mosaic 
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Ja introduced in panels of pure white polished cement, and the " pots’* 
Are made after various beautiful forms, the mosaic being of many 
degant patterns, which we can only compare to the endless forms 
Seen in the kaleidoscope. The pots are lmed with sheet zinc, either 
to hold another pot, or soil for plants, or to contain water, as a vase 
Ibr the reception of cut flowers. They are, in fact, the most beau- 
tiful things of the kind that we ever saw, and, when more generally 
known, will win universal admiration. On a stand, as a window 
Ornament, there can be no more attractive object. Mr. Stevens is 
deserving of great commendation for such a happy idea as the appli- 
cation of glass mosaic- work, remarkable for its rich and costly 
Appearance, to the embellishment of flower pots. We would recom- 
mend our lady amateurs to inspect tlio stock at the manufacturer’s 
premises, No. 56, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, being assured 
they will not fail to be delighted with so elegant an article for the 
reception of their drawing-room pets. 


REMARKS ON POPULAR FLOWEBS AND OLD 
GARDEN FAVOURITES. 

TUE MYRTLE. 

BY MR. EDWARD SHEPPVRl), BURY. 

T iHE beauty and fragance of the Myrtle have combined to 
render it a favourite from classic ages downwards ; this plant 
and the Bay have been continually associated by the poets, 
like the Lily and the Rose, and not even have the latter had their 
praises sung more sweetly than the subject of these remarks. 

The Myrtle is a plant widely diffused, various species being 
natives of the south of Europe, as Spain, France, Italy, Greece, and 
the islands of the Mediterranean, also of the West Indies, Surinam, 
Florida, China, and Australia. The common varieties, which, 
although not very tender, are not quite hardy enough to bear our 
winters without some protection, or against a w all, except in the most 
southern and western parts of the island, will alone come within the 
scope of my paper, and to these I will briefly allude. The common 
Broad-leaved or Roman Myrtle does not attain more than eight or 
ten feet in this country, but in Italy grows much taller, and 
constitutes as well the principal underwood of the forests in some 
parts of that beautiful country. Mr. Keppel Craven gives an 
interesting description of the Myrtle and Orange-tree hedges of 
Naples, which are as common as those of our English Hawthorn and 
Privet. The flowers of this kind are larger than those of other 
aperies, which has caused it to be called, par excellence, the 
44 Flowering Myrtle. 9 * There are many varieties of the common 
Myrtle, as the Orange-leaved, Bay-leaved, Italian, Broad-leaved 
Butch, Box-leaved, Thyme-leaved, and Double-flowering. The Box- 
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leaved variety has very small blossoms, which appear late in the 
summer, and for this reason is a distinct sort, well worthy of a place 
with the Broad-leaved variety. All the Myrtles are readily increased 
by cuttings ; the most straight and vigorous young shoots should be 
selected, and the leaves stripped off for two or three inches at the 
lower portion of the stem ; the part that is to be inserted in the 
earth should be a little twisted, which will cause them to root 
sooner $ when planted the soil must be pressed close, and a little 
water given them. They will require to be shaded from the noon- 
day sun, and always kept moderately moist. The best time to put 
in the cuttings is July; they are generally struek in a little heat, 
but will take root very well without that assistance in a cool green- 
house or pit, though not so quickly as where it can be allowed them. 
With the exception of the Orange-leaved, all the varieties I have 
enumerated may have air given them in mild weather throughout 
the winter, only requiring to be preserved from frost ; during this 
season they may he watered just enough to prevent them getting 
dry, and should have attention to pick off ail decayed leaves. In 
spring the young plants may be potted off, with as much soil 
adhering to the roots as possible, and kept under glass until they have 
made new roots. About the middle of May they should be gradually 
accustomed to the open air, but placed where they may be defended 
from strong winds. During the summer, Myrtles require plenty of 
water, especially the plants in small pots, which are sooner dry. 
They should be placed so as to have the morning sun only, for if 
exposed to the meridian heats the growth will be retarded. In 
August, if the roots have made their w ay through to the side of the 
pot, the plants may have another change to a size larger. If the 
branches require trimming this is the time to do it; but the double- 
blossomed variety will not bear much cutting. 

Myrtles should be planted in small pots at first, and then very 
gradually shifted as the increase requires, for large pots will not 
only weaken, but sometimes destroy them. By the middle, or, if 
the season be mild, the end of October, Myrtles should be removed 
into the house, both old and young. 

In Cornwall and Devonshire, however, where the w inters are 
milder than in most other parts of England, Myrtles, after they have 
become established, will endure the open air all the year round ; and 
there are Myrtle hedges which have grown to a considerable height, 
and are very strong and healthy. They will do against a wall, or in 
a warm corner, however, much farther north. 

The Myrtle was formerly used in medicine; it was a great 
favourite with the ancients, and either on account of its beauty, or 
because it thrives best in the neighbourhood of the sea, it was held 
sacred to Venus, as the Olive was to Minerva, the Foplsif to 
Hercules, the Ivy and the Vine to Bacchus, the Hyacinth sad the 
Bay to Apollo, etc. The berries were formerly used also in cookeiy; 

• and both those and green sprigs were put into wine. Evelyn speaks 
of a decoction of Myrtle berms for dyeing the hair black. 
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DESIGN FOB A FLOWER-GARDEN IN FRONT 
OF A CONSERVATORY. 

BY T. RUTGER, ESQ. 



T HE sketch herewith delineated, has the flower-garden in front 
of a conservatory, with wings at each end, of which one may be 
devoted to orchideous plants, and the other for choice green- 
house plants. The centre, or conservatory, may be furnished with 
plants, planted in the soil, or otherwise, as fancy map direct. The 
irregular border, adjoining the fence, is for choice scrubs, and the 
two side clumps for American plants. Choice may be made of beds 
for flowers in masses, for which many of them are suitable. The 
edgings for the beds may be of Box, or of some other material which 
may be thought proper for the occasion. 


GA8-HEATING. 

BY B. M., BROMLEY. 

M Y experience in gas-heating prompts me to forward a few 
remarks on the subject, chiefly, however, in consequence of 
having perused the query of Mr. Worth in a recent number 
> Cabinet. I hare never seen Thomson’s apparatus, upon 
which that gentleman so strongly animadverts, ana am, therefore, 
unable to ofler any opinion, as to its merits, or otherwise, but I have 
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been just as unfortunate as he has with one of Bickett’s gas-stoves, 
which I have had in use four years, until I was compelled to discard 
it, having lost some two hundred plants last winter. Heating by 
gas is certainly a very convenient thmg, requiring so little trouble or 
attention in use, or to maintain an equable temperature ; but then the 
heat and gases which are given off are a perpetual source of 
annoyance, when burnt inside a house, as mine was, although I had 
a chimney to carry off the products of combustion — still, there was 
always a disagreeable smell, and sometimes a little escape of unbumt 
gas besides. From what my experience has taught me, I would 
never introduce gas inside my greenhouse at all. I have had a small 
hot-water apparatus at work, heated by gas, of which I give a descrip- 
tion below. If Mr. Worth has a particular desire to heat his house 
with gas, such a plan is the only one that I would recommend, and, 
alas ! it is only applicable to a house of very moderate dimensions. I 
would inform that gentlemen, however, that to bum gas has always 

E roved with me more expensive than coal. For a gentleman who is 
is own gardener, the gas has one great recommendation, and that is, 
as I have before said, it is very little trouble, and may be kept 
burning for any length of time without attention. In my greenhouse 
(which is rather a large one), on the following plan even, I found the 
burners were not sufficient to drive the heat round the house. The 
apparatus is constructed as follows The boiler is formed of copper, 
cylindrical, with a convex top and concave at the bottom. A pipe 
passes upwards through the entire length of the boiler, to carry off 
the products of combustion and foul air. A flow and return pipe 
enters the boiler near the top and bottom, and is carried round the 
house. To the upper end of the pipe a small stop-cock serves as an 
air-valve. There is a small cistern with a pipe attached to supply the 
boiler with water, which may be placed either within or outside of 
the house. Under the boiler, and supported on a small tripod, or 
three legs, is a small iron-wire sieve, which is filled with pieces of 
pumice-stone ; this is placed over the gas-burner, and serves to absorb 
the greater portion of soot. The burner is a ring, pierced with a 
number of small holes. For further information I would refer Mr. 
Worth to No. 2 of the Gardeners' Chronicle for the year 1857, 
where he will find full particulars concerning this plan of heating. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE GENUS BOSSI2EA* 

BY A NOBLEMAN’S FLOWER GARDENER. 

VpbHIS beautiful genus is found, I believe, exclusively in New 
M Holland, or as it is now termed, Australia. They are a tribe 
^ remarkable for elegance, and especially for their abundant 
blooming qualities. Most of them are, however, too sim i lar in colour, 
*bd want distinctness ; on which account, a collection of sll the species 
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is seldom met with, although they are capable of making very nice 
specimen plants. A few are deserving of being grown in every 
greenhouse, especially the following, which are all more or less 
distinct : — 

B . cor difolia. — A dwarf- spreading shrub, with terete villous 
branches, and cordate-acutc, nearly sessile leaves. The yellow 
flowers are marked at the base of the standard with a purple circle, 
and have a dark purple keel. New Holland. Introduced 1824. 
Flowers in April and May. 

B. dlstkha. — A dwarf shrub, rather erect in habit, with slender 
branches, and two-ranked ovate-obtuse leaves. The flowers are 
showy, on stalks longer than the leaves ; the standard is pale yellow, 
with a spot of deeper yellow at the base, and borderea with red ; 
the w ings stained with red at the base. Flowers from April to 
October. Swan Eiver. Introduced 1838. A variety of this is 
grown in gardens under the name of B. distich a plumosa. 

B. ensata. — A singular-looking, upright species, with compressed 
linear leafless branches, toothed along the edges, and bearing the 
flowers from the notches. The flowers are yellow ; tho base and 
back of the standard brownish orange purple; the keel brownish 
purple. Flowers from May to July. New Holland. Introduced 
m 1825. 

B. linophylla . — A small, slender, erect-growing shrub, with com- 
pressed branches, bearing linear leaves with the edges recurved. The 
flowers are yellow, the standard veined at the base with red, and the 
wings and keel marked with the same colour. Flowers from May to 
September. New Holland. Introduced in 1803. 

B. rhombifolia . — A small, spreading shrub, with the branches 
terete, and the brancblets compressed, bearing rhomhoidal-orbicular 
leaves, somewhat emarginate and mucronate. The flowers arc yellow ; 
the standard with a zonate, red mark at the base ; tbe base of the 
wings red, and the keel brownish purple. Flowers from April to 
June. New Holland. Introduced m 1822. 

B. tenuicaulis . — A pretty twiggy shrub, with round, slender, 
straggling branches, and sub-scssue ovate-subacute mucronulate 
leaves. The flowers are yellow ; the standard marked with a zonate 
bloteh of red at the base ; the wings streaked with red ; the keel dark 
red. Flowers in April and May. Yan Dieman’s Land. Introduced 
in 1836. 

Their cultivation is very simple ; the secret of producing fine 
specimens, being that of laying a good foundation, for without that 
it will be impossible to produce a fine plant. To this end procure, 
wbep purchasing plants, the strongest you can meet with in the 
nuysenes. When I say the strongest, I do not mean plants tWms 
or eighteen inches in height with a few branches, but short budy 
ones ; and if the collar, or part of the plant just above the soil, ism 
thick as your finger, and the plant is healthy, and the roots vigorous, 
you may' make sure you have a good plant. It may be remarked that 
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the preceding criterion of a good plant may be taken as a safe guide 
in purchasing plants of all kinds, more especially hard-wooded 
ones, for if they are dwarf and healthy, and have, moreover, strong 
Steins, you may make sure that whether they be large or small, they 
have been well propagated, and well cared for afterwards. Having 
obtained such, take some good fibrous, turfy peat, Bucb as those who 
understand plant-growing procure from Wimbledon Common, and 
after removing the soil or sand from the bottom, and the coarse vege- 
table matter from the upper surface, break it into small pieces, and 
then pass every part through a half-inch sieve ; to four parts of this, 
add one of nice mellow, fibrous, turfy loam, two of gritty sand, and 
one of charcoal and potsherds, broken to the size of hazel nuts ; mix 
these intimately together, and then they are ready for use. Next 
procure some clean porous 6 or 8-inch pots, and drain them tho- 
roughly. If the plants are such as I have advised you to purchase, 
place the strongest in the largest pots, and the weak ones in the 
6-inch size, taking care to fit the soil nicely about the roots, and to 
make it tolerably firm. The plants should then be placed in a pit or 
frame where they can be kept tolerably warm and moist, shading 
them in mid-day until they begin to grow, and taking care to syringe 
them and shut them up early every sunny afternoon. Thus treated, 
they will progress very rapidly, and some of them will probably 
require a second shift towards September. If a frame or pit cannot 
be spared to place them in, make the nearest approximation you can 
to the conditions required to promote free growth in the greenhouse, 
by keeping a part of it close ; or place the plants in a vinery, or 
other forcing-house, where the temperature is not too high, and where 
plenty of air can be admitted in favourable weather. It will be 
necessary to curb redundant growth by timely stopping the strongest 
shoots, to make them branch ; but in the cultivation of BoBsiaeas, 
unless a branch takes a decided lead, nothing will be gained 
by stopping it, as they generally, at least the majority of the 
kinds, produce secondary or lateral shoots in tolerable abundance. 
When they are at first potted it will be necessary to water the 
plants with caution, but after they get into free growth, and are well 
rooted, a good soaking occasionally with weak liquid manure, such as 
is produced by steeping a bushel of sheep’s dung in a hogshead of 
s oft water, to which a peck of soot and a quart of guano may be 
added, will be of considerable service. This, diluted with an equal 
quantity of clear water, will be found excellent for plants of all 
kinds, providing its use is guided by a practical eye, ana too much is 
not given at one time. As a general rule, if the soiHs good, liquid 
manure should never be used until the pots are tolerably well filled 
with roots, and under no circumstances to a plant that is in delicate 
health ; for in plant cultivation, over-feeding is worse than under- 
feeding, for you may keep a plant alive on little, but once gorge the 
system, and a plethoric habit is induced, and all healthy action is at 
an end* I make these remarks thus plainly, not only as applicable 
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to this tribe of plants, but to all plants, and to all cultivation, there* 
fore, inexperienced persona will act wisely to make a note of it for 
their future guidance. All the plants belonging to this genus are 
very subject to the attacks of the red spider, so it will be well to 
look them over occasionally, and after syringing, if they are affected, 
dust them over with sulphur, and let it remain for a few days, when 
it may be washed off again. These plants may be propagated by 
cuttings of the half-ripened wood, but, as they produce seeds very 
readily, it is seldom necessary to increase them by cuttings. The 
seed should be sown directly it is ripe in July, and the plants be 
nursed in small pots through the winter. In the second year, the 
established plants may be grown, after they have bloomed, in the 
open air, taking the same precautions as before directed as to insects, 
etc., and potting them when necessary. They require a little atten- 
tion to keeping them in a nice form, as they are very apt to straggle 
at random, unless looked to. 


DESIGN FOB THE GROUNDS OF A VILLA RESIDENCE 
COMPRISING ABOUT SIXTEEN ACRES. 

BT T. BUTOEIt, ESQ. 

(See Plate.') 

« T must be understood that the southern portion of the ground, 
delineated in the design here given, is considerably elevated, and 
to reach its summit, winding walks through the closely- planted 
shrubbery, with resting-places, ore given, for ease to those who may 
be inclined to reach the broad terrace-walk above, where the walk 
has an alcove at each end, and a seat in the centre. From the terrace, 
bounded by an invisible fence, a fine landscape view on the south is 
supposed to be presented. The house stands in a valley, from 
which a walk leads up to a flight of steps, where the ground sud- 
denly rises up to a plateau, where a pond is introduced, having in its 
centre a place indicated for a figure of some kind for embellishment ; 
the pond is supposed to be replenished bj springs rising out of the 
bill above, ana is intended for a reservoir to supply the house and 
premises with water, to he conveyed by underground pipes for that 
purpose. From the pond you are led up to a site intended for an 
obelisk. This compartment is supposed to be flat, having a summer- 
house at each'side, and choice shrubs planted on the lawn. A neat 
retaining wall separates the lower ground from the plateau, whereon 
places are indicated for ornamental embellishments, such as vases, 
statuettes, etc. A lodge entrance is given, and the approach road to 
the house is carried on to the entrance of the stable-yard ; on the 
west side of the house a conservatory is given, and adjoining thereto 
is an aviary. The flower-garden has a pond in the centre, and a tea- 
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room at the side. The whole of the premises contain about sixteen 
acres. 

Reference . — 1, House ; 2, Conservatory ; 3, Aviary ; 4, Tea-room ; 
5, Stable-yard, stables, and coach-house ; 6, Dung-vard ; 7, Frame- 
ground ; 8, Beserve-ground and sheds ; 9, Forcing department, with 
a shed; 10, Piggery, 11, Laundry -yard, laundry, and brewhouse; 
12, Poultry-court and shed; 13, Kitchen- garden $ 14, Gardener’s 
residence; 15, Fruit-garden; 16, Lodge; 17, Summer-house; 18, 
Alcove ; 19, a Seat. 


NOTES ON NEW AND BARE FERNS. 

BY MR. W. S. PRESTOE, VICTORIA PARK. 

( Continued from •page 215.) 

Lepicystis ( J. Smith.) Polypodium (Sp. Auct.) 

Generic Description . 

S ORI round, protruding through very thickly-Bet squamae, which 
give, at first sight, the appearance of an indusium ; veins 
anastomosing, the lower venule of each fascicle free, bearing 
the sporangia upon its apex in the costal areoles ; fronds pinnatifid, 
from four to twenty inches long, densely covered with beautiful 
scales, articulated near the rhizome ; rhizome creeping, densely 
covered with scales. This genus is readily told from Goniophlebium 
by the fronds being covered with beautiful scales, which, in this genus 
are remarkable objects for the microscope. 

X. sepultum (J. Smith), Polypodium sepullum (Kaulf), P. 
rvfulum (Presl.), P, hirsutissimum (Radd). Fronds lanceolate, 
pinnatifid, from six to twelve inches long ; pinnas lanceolate, densely 
covered with light brown coloured scales, which give the fronds when 
matured a greyish appearance. A native of tropical America, it 
loves to ramble among large pieces of peat and broken pots in a 
warm moist atmosphere. It requires frequent syringing, as the 
thxip is a dreadful pest to it. A few nurserymen have this species. 

X. inoana (J. Smith). Polypodium incanum (Swartz). P. vela - 
Um (Schk.) A native of tropical America, Treatment as for the 
above species. This is in the trade. 

Phlebodium (R. Brown, J. Smith), Ohrysoptcris (Link), Poly- 
podium (Linn.), Maryinaria sp, (Presl., according to Moore). 

Generic Description . 

Sori round or oval, transversely universal, or irregular, destitute 
of an indusium ; veins variously branched, angularly anastomosing, 
venules reticulated, forming variously-shaped areoles, usually elon-' 
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gated, always more or less angular, producing on their exteriors two 
or three yeinlets, joined together near their apex, whose summit 
bears the sporangia ; fronds pinnatifid or pinnate, from one to five 
fret long, articulated near the rhizome; rhizome creeping, fleshy, 
covered more or less with scales ; this genus is readily distinguished 
from Ooniophhbium by its irregular anastomosing veins, and the 
sporangia being situated upon two or more veinlets, rarely upon one, 
whereas in Ooniophlebium it is always upon one. 

P. aureum (E. Brown), Polypodium ouretm (Linn.), Chrysopteria 
aureus (Hort. Berlin). A native of various parts of tropical America. 

P. sporodoearpum (J. Smith), P. glaucum (Hort. Kew), Poly- 
podium sporodocarpum (Willd.), P. glaucum (Hort. Berlin). A native 
of Mexico. 

P. dictyocallis (J. Smith), P. multiseriale (T. Moore), Chrysopteris 
dictyocallis (Fee). A native of tropical America. All the Phle- 
bodiums require a moist, warm atmosphere; soil rough neat, leaf 
mould, with plenty of large broken crocks ; and to be well elevated 
above the rim of the pot, as recommended for Goniophlebtums. All 
the above are in the trade. 

Pleopeltis (Humb., J. Smith), Polypodium (Linn.), Phlebodium , 
Pleopeltidis sp . (Presl.), Atactosia (Blume), Phymatodes (Presl.), 
Drynaria sp. (Auct). 

Generic Description. 

Sori round or oblong, covered with small peltate scales, forming 
an indusium; veins anastomosing; venules much branched, reti- 
culated, forming several series of irregular, angular areoles, within 
which are produced variously directed, curved or straight, free vein- 
lets ; the sporangia are produced on confluent apices of two or three 
veinlets in the medial areoles ; fronds simple, rarely pinnatiild, from 
two to twelve inches long, more or less coriaceous, often opaque, 
always furnished more or less with small, peltate or cordate scales ; 
fronds articulated near the rhizome ; rhizome creeping, wiry, covered 
with scales upon the Bori ; very peculiar and beautiful objects for the 
microscope. 

P. percussa (Presl.), Polypodium cuspidatum (Presl.), Pavenimm 
(Desf.) Fronds lanceolate, six to nine inches long, thinly covered 
with cordate and peltate-shaped scales ; sori, when young, densely 
covered with peltate scales, the sori being partially imbedded in the 
substance of the frond. A native of tropical America. 

P. lanceolate (Presl.), Polypodium laneeolatum (Linn.), P. macro- 
carptm (Willd.), Pleopeltis macrocarpa (Kaulf.), P. lepidoptera 
(Presl.), P. Helena (Presl.) A native of tropical America, St. 
Helena, and South Africa; this genus requires a warm, shady 
atmosphere, and should be allowed to ramble over old pieces of wood, 
or huge lumps of peat; there it will form an interesting object. 
The above two species may be purchased of the nurserymen. 
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Anapeltis (J. Smith), Phlebodium tp. (Moore), Pleopeltidis sp. 

(Presl.), Polypodium (Linn.), Craspedaria (Link). 

Generic Description. 

Son round or orate, naked ; veins angular, anastomosing, forming 
irregular, various-sized areoles, containing in the medial areoles one, 
two, or three simple, free veinlets, joined at their apex, there pro- 
ducing the sporangia ; fronds simple, from one to eight inches long, 
the under surface thinly covered with cordate scales, the fertile 
fronds more or less contracted, articulated near the rhizome; rhizome 
creeping, densely covered with scales. This genus is easily recog- 
nized from Pleopeltis by its sori being naked. 

A. Vacciniifolia (J. Smith), Polypodium Vacciniifolium (Lang et 
Fischer), P. buxifolium (Hort. Berlin). A native of Brazil. 

A. venom (J. Smith), Phlebodium venosum (Moore), Polypodium 
venosum (Hort.) A native of tropical America. This is a truly 
beautiful species, the veins being of an olive green colour. Both 
species are common. 

(2b be continued .) 


REMARKS OX TEMPERATURE AND THE PROTECTION 

OF PLANTS. 

BY B. L. 

I N considering this subject, it must appear self-evident to any 
person who clearly reflects on the laws of temperature, that to 
protect plants from frost, the great effort should be to retain, if 
possible, the heat which has been accumulated near the plants 
through the day. If water be near, it has a tendency to assume the 
state of vapour, and rob the air of its heat ; the sap of the plant 
maybe more abundant also from this cause, and increase the expansion 
of the fluids by frost, which may end in the bursting and laceration 
of the vessels, and be tbe cause of death. When a dear cold night 
succeeds to a wet day, if the night is long, and the atmosphere does 
not get cloudy, the heat radiates upwards from the earth and plants 
into the cold air ; while the evening at first is comparatively warm . 
The cold is also greatly accelerated by the evaporation of moisture : 
it is calculated that it takes above 800 degrees of beat to convert 
water into steam ; and though vapour does not require so much, part 
of the vapour being chemically attracted by tbe atmosphere, stall 
the consumption is great. From these causes the earth and plants 
by degrees get so cold, from having parted with their heat, that their 
temperature descends below the freezing point. In spring and 
autumn the air is comparatively warm, and the nights not so long; 
and hence spring ana autumn frosts seldom take place tUl near 
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sunrise ; and if a cloud happens to settle above any portion of the 
earth about that time, before the earth has been cooled down to the 
freezing point, it prevents the further radiation of the heat upwards ; 
and hence we often find places lying contiguous and below the cloud 
to be saved from froBt at one time, while at another they will be 
much hurt. Where plants partially cover one another, they help to 
prevent radiation ; and when one plant is more covered with moisture 
than another, or growing more vigorously, more full of watery sap, 
and the bark more tender, from these and other causes one plant is 
often, to all appearance, unaccountably killed, while another is left 
unhurt. In order to protect plants from frost, we should study to 
have the plants themselves, and the earth around, as dry as possible 
towards the evening. The situation for plants liable to be nurt by 
spring and autumn frosts should be as much elevated as possible, in 
order to have the benefit of the wind in dispersing the cold heavy 
air and bringing forward the warmer ; in low situations the cold air, 
being heavier, collects, and not being benefited by the dispersion of 
the wind and bringing forward of warmer air, plants are much more 
liable to be hurt by slight frosts in such situations. Wherever pos- 
sible, when the clearness and coldness of the air indicate a tendency 
to frost, plants that are worth the expense should be covered with 
the best non-conducting substance we can fall in with. Metals are 
the worst ; if polished and bright in the colour, however, they are 
better non-conductors than when dark-coloured And rough ; wood is 
better ; but, unless when saturated with moisture, woollen is ike best 
of any , from the confined air retained between the hairs of the wool. 
Whatever covering is used, w hether straw mats, bast mats, cloth, or 
wood, they should be elevated above the surface to be covered, so as 
to contain as much confined air as possible : confined air is one of 
the worst conductors of heat ; the covering will not radiate, or give 
out heat, till the confined air and covering are both heated above the 
state of the atmosphere ; and the transmission of heat will take 
place more slowly tnrough the confined air than anything else : thus, 
for very little trouble, by elevating our coverings, we surround our 
plants or plant-structures with a substance which is very retentive of 
neat, and increases the power of the covering in an immense degree. 
The heat has most tendency to ascend upwards, and this should be 
most guarded against ; but it will also escape by the sides, and to 
confine the air and heat completely, the plant or plant-structure must 
be covered all round from the external air. Wall plants should have 
a broad coping of wood on the wall, to prevent the ascent of heat ; 
and woollen nets drawn before tender creepers, etc., in cold nights, 
and carefully removed in good weather through the day, are a great 
help, when not left on in all weathers. The wall is best built of 
porous materials, as bricks, which retain the heat from the confined 
air better than stone ; and they should be built with hollow cham- 
bers, as advised by Mr. Loudon, for the same purpose. Where 
painting is needed, white is the best colour. To prevent the bad 
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effects of cold east winds in the spring, causing the sap to descend 
in standard trees, and destroying tne blossom when expanded, by the 
check it gives to the ascent of the sap that should nourish it, the 
stems and branches should be bound with straw ropes, and the 
ground mulched. Various situations should be chosen, to protect 
tender shrubs and trees, according to the nature of the plant. For 
those that spring early, and are apt to be nipped by spring frosts, a 
north border and cold soil are best to retard their time of starting 
till the danger from frost is less ; fur those that suffer from want of 
the wood being ripened sufficiently, as many American plants which 
have a warmer summer in their native situation to ripen the wood, 
as also for those that suffer by autumn frosts before the wood is 
ripened, a south exposure and warm dry early soil are best : in dry 
soils there is not so much wood made, which is more easily ripened ; 
and the more sun, the more likelihood that the wood will be ripened 
before frost sets in. In some late wet autumns, I have seen some 
of the hardiest of our trees killed : transplanted Birch, after being 
some years transplanted ; Oaks, that were apparently sound, dying 
down half their length in the ensuing spring ; and seedling American 
Oaks dying off in the ensuing summer, after having begun to grow ; 
thus showing that even the hardiest of our trees may be affected, 
from not being sufficiently ripened, in a cold wet autumn. The 
presence of a stream or river is generally allowed to increase the 
tendency to slight frosts in spring and autumn. The surface of the 
water, as it condenses by cold, descends to the bottom, and a warm 
stratum succeeds to the surface ; and so far the tendency is towards 
heating, rather than cooling the air ; but the great evaporation that 
takes place through the day, and early in the evening, robs the air of 
so much caloric, that fields situated near shallow rivers, streams, and 
bogs, have generally been found most liable to frost : near the sea, 
or near great bodies of deep water, the first -mentioned effect, of a 
succession of warmer stratums to the surface, prevails, and we have 
less tendency to freezing. Watering -in the morning early, if the 
frost has not penetrated to the juices of the plant, may, by washing 
off the cold dew, prevent the frost from penetrating ; and covering 
from the sun may save a plant partially hurt from the excessive 
change of temperature, if a bright sunny day succeed the frosty 
night s but no power on earth can recover the plant if the juices 
have been expanded by freezing till the vessels are bursty which may 
be known by the change of colour in the leaves, by the suffusion of 
the sap. Ir some of the most tender leaves only are hurt, on the 
young growths, the plant may survive ; if the wood is generally young 
and succulent, as in seedlings, Dahlias, etc., the whole plant generally 
perishes, unless where there is an old ripened root or wood to renew 
vegetation. Some plants, as Beech, that throw out or evolve most of 
their young buds in spring, are apt to perish, even though some years 
old, before the latent Duds can spring ; the Oak, Ash, etc., that have 
always spare buds, are not so apt to perish. 
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REVIEW. 

Emery's Journal of Agriculture, Published weekly by Emeby and 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

T HI is an American publication of sterling merit. The title 
scarcely expresses the full scope of the work, which is not 
wholly confined to agriculture, but embraces horticulture in 

S eneral, and much excellent information of a domestic character, 
ousehold affairs, etc., interspersed with light pleasant reading, and 
calculated to be very useful m a fine rising country like the State of 
Illinois, where we are happy to see a taste for gardening extends, 
and is rapidly increasing. The work has already reached its thirty- 
first number, and we understand it is (as it deserves to be) well 
supported. Among its contributors we notice the names of some 
of tne best American florists, and we need only add, that its horti- 
cultural part is under the editorship of our friend, Mr. Charles 
Kennicott. 

The following extract is apropos to an article which recently 
appeared in the Cabinet : — 

“ Clio,” a writer for that valuable and pleasant English periodical, 
the j Floricultural Cabinet , in an article treating of hardy and desirable 
perennials, speaks in high terms of commendation of the Dodecatkeon 
Meadia , Spiff clia Marylandica , and Tradcscantia Virginica , all of 
which are indigenous to our Prairie State. The Dodecatkeon has 
been known and esteemed since 1709, when Miller saw it growing 
in the garden of the Bishop of London. The Spigelia (abundant in 
the southern part of the State, but rarely founa in cultivated gar- 
dens), our writer says, is still a rare plant in England. All three of 
these really beautiful and desirable plants can be readily cultivated, 
and should find a place in every cultivated garden. The Tradescantia 
is greatly improved by careful cultivation, and, though the foliage is 
coarse and unattractive, the-fiowers are showy, delicate, and inte- 
resting, appearing in succession nearly the whole of the summer. 

In England, it appears, they esteem the most highly the purple 
and white varieties. Among our native wood flowers, few are more 
attractive than Mertensia Virginica (. Pulmonaria of Linnaeus), and 
Dielytra cucullaria , the first popularly known as Blue-bell, the last 
the elegant and curious “ Dutchman’s Breeches.” On the creek and 
river bottoms of central Illinois, both plants abound, and reach a 
degree of perfection never seen farther north. We have seen acres 
of land in that region, in the month of April, literally one vast bed 
of Mertensia, whose beautiful blue flowers seemed still more charming 
when contrasted with the bloom of thousands of Red Bads (Oereu 
Canadensis) springing from the same soil, and in flower at the same 
time, the whole forming a picture glorious as a dream of heaven, and 
well worth travelling hundreds of miles to see. Both the Mertensia 
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and Dielytra can be easily cultivated, only requiring shade and a 
rich, light, sandy soil. There is another dwarf-growing species, native 
of this State, also desirable. The Dodecatheon is too well known to 
tnost of our readers to require description. It should find a place in 
every collection. It likes a light sandy soil, with plenty of leak 
mould ; a little shade improves it, but it will do well enough in the sun. 
The Spigelia Marglandiea is a perfect gem. Its habit is neat, and its 
crimson flowers, resembling in shape the Trumpet Honeysuckle, are 
very pleasing. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

ZALEA OVATA. Nat. Ord. Dricece . — A very pretty little 
m L Azalea from the northern districts of China, whence it was intro* 
duced by Mr. E or time. It has also been discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Hong-Kong, by the late Captain Champion. It is a 
halt-hardy shrub, bearing an abundance of its pretty lilac or pale 
purple blossoms, each of which measures about an inch across ; the 
leaves are about as much in length also, borne at the extremities of 
the branches, of a deep shining green, and ovate form. {Bot. Mag., 
6064.) 

71. Quercus lamellosa. Nat. Ord. Corylaceee. — This fine tree 
was discovered by the collectors of the late Dr. Wallich, in the 
Eastern Himalaya, Nepal, Bhotan, and Sikkim, where, as Dr. Hooker 
says, “ it is one of the most common trees, and is certainly one of 
the most noble oaks known, not only for the size of its acorns, the 
texture and colour of its foliage, but for the imposing aspect of the tree, 
with its fine straight trunk, from forty to sixty yards high. It pre- 
serves its leaves in winter, and is never bare ; its wood, however, is 
indifferent. As with the oaks of our forests, its acorns are produced 
in much greater abundance at some seasons than at others ; in the 
winter of 1848-9, they w ere so exceedingly abundant that it was really 
dangerous to ride on horseback along the passes in the vicinity of 
Doijeling, as the hard, round glands were liable to make the horses 
stumble repeatedly.” The leaves measure, in some instances, more 
than a foot in length, by half as much across in the broadest parts 
and are widely serrated along the margin* {Hook. Himal. , FI. 20.) 

72. MxrsscnijiWoLLASTOKi.Nat.Ord. Campanulacea.— Although 
the island of Madeira has been the resort of naturalists for very 
many years, and repeatedly explored by botanists, it is singular that 
so fine a flowering plant as this should, until recently, have escaped 
detection. The Rev. Richard Thomas Lowe, botanizing one day 
in J une, 1847, in a moist, rocky ravine, found two or three roots 
of the said plant, with only their pretty terminal crowns of leaves 
developed* He took the plant in this state for Iotplexi* eceptrwm , 
which, on account of the soil and situation, had grown to unusual 
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dimensions, and he was content to take a few specimens of the 
foliage for preservation in his herbarium. At length, in the spring 
of 1§55, an inhabitant of the island, Senhor J. M. Moniz, showed 
him imperfect specimens with flowers and the same leaves, that he 
had obtained from a peasant in his employ, and Which Mr. Lowe, with 
reason, regarded as not belonging to an Isoplexis at all. Towards the 
end of August of that year, the same man brought a number of 
branches with panicles in full flower, w hich he had gathered growing 
on the rocks a little below' the Boca des Torrinhas. Afterwards 
dried specimens were forwarded to England, doubtless through his 
means. The plant in question, after due examination, appears to 
belong to the genus Musschia, of which it is the second known species. 
In habit and appearance it is a noble plant, growing about seven feet 
high, and bearing a great abundance of pretty flowers, and a crown 
of lively green leaves, much serrated at their edges ; from the centre 
of the leaves arises a terminal panicle of the blossoms about a yard 
high and as much through. The flowers themselves are almost like 
those of turn-cap lilies, and are pendent, of five long segments, much 
recurved, yellow, tipped with bnek-red where they recurve ; calyx of 
five divisions, campanulate ; stamens five, styles very long and thick, 
hanging down unaer the blossoms. We haVe reason to believe that 
it will do well in the open ground for most of the year, merely 
requiring the protection of a greenhouse in the winter ; it will con- 
sequently prove a desirable novelty, and is moreover, as we learn, 
easily increased by cuttings. ( L'lllvst . IJort., 171.) 

73. Rhododendron Griffitiiianitm, var. Aucklandii. Nat. 

Ord. Ericece. Syn. M. A —-Benin rk able for the immense 
size of its snow-white blossoms, which places it almost at the head 
of the genus in this respect. In Sikkim (of which country it is a 
native), two states of the species occur, one in which the flowers are 
much smaller, and the other in which they are of the noble size 
figured by Sir William Hooker, that inches across the corolla , 

and in some instances as much as seven . It blossomed, for the first 
time in England, in Mr. Gaines* nursery, at Wandsworth, in May of 
the present year. It is a shrub, grow ing from four to eight feet in 
heignt, much branching from the base ; the blossoms are in terminal 
corymbose racemes of from four to six together, and the leaves of 
great size, often as much as twelve inches long, of a fine bright green, 
edged with light yellow, very coriaceous, or of leathery substance. 
It has also, as we are informed, been detected in Bhotan, where, 
however, it never attains the magnificent proportions, either in flower 
or leaf, that it does in the Himalayas, or even with us in this country, 
(Sot Mag., 6065.) 

74. Saxuteaoa purpubascens. Nat. Ord. Saxifrages. — This, 
without exception, is one of the handsomest Saxifragas we know. It 
was raised at Kew, from seeds sent by Dr. Hooker from the temperate 
parts of Sikkim Himalaya, where that indefatigable botanist founu it 
growing in wet places, at an elevation of from ten to fourteen thou* 
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sand feet above the sea level. It is a perfectly hardy perennial, 
flowering very freely, and bearing its pretty blossoms on a stout 
scape about six or eight inches high, in a dense panicle ; their colour, 
together with that of the stalks, is “a deep, rich, vinous purple/’ 
rendering them very attractive. The leaves, which are of an obovate 
form, blunt at both extremities, are very stiff, of a bright glossy green, 
with a crimson mid-rib and edges. This will prove an acquisition 
in collections of herbaceous plants. ( Bot . Mag., 5066.) 

75 . Ismelia Beoussoxetii. Nat. Ord. Composite. Syn. Chry- 
santhemum £., and JPyrethrum B. — Although this plant has been 
kept in & cool greenhouse at Kew, there is little doubt of its proving 
hardy enough lor the open air. It belongs to the u Ox-eye” group 
of the Composite , and is certainly a handsome new plant. It attains 
a height of from two to three feet when under cultivation, although 
in its native habitat it grows no more than a foot. The flowers 
measure three inches across, and closely resemble those of a “ Fever- 
few” in appearance ; the ray is pale lilac, with a tinge of yellow 
towards the base, and the disc, dark purple at first, but when the 
florets come out fully it is bright yellow. The present species will 
prove another acceptable plant for the border. (Bot. Mag ., 5067.) 

76. Campanula stbigosa. Nat. Ord. Ccumpanulacea. — From 
Aleppo and other parts of Syria, where, we are informed, it was ori- 

f inalJy discovered by Russel. Seeds were sent to Kew by Professor 
enzl, of the Imperial Botanic Garden, Vienna. At present it has 
been raised and kept in a cool frame, though it is probable it will 
prove a hardy annual. The plant is very dwarf, growing about four 
inches high only, and is a very profuse blooming species, having 
continued in flower for a month without any abatement of its beauty. 
The corolla measures a little more than an inch across, and the tuoe 
is nearly as much in length ; its colour is purple or shaded blue, 
with a yellow' tube ; the calyx is large in proportion to the flowor, 
and the leaves small, remotely placed. (Bot. Mag., 5068.) 

77 . Bigubtrtjm Sinense. Nat /Ord. Oleince. — Mr. Glendinning, 
of the Chisw iek Nursery, received this Privet from Mr. Fortune, 
and with whom it has recently bloomed. The flowers closely 
resemble those of our common Privet, being white, and borne in 
similar sized panicles ; the leaves are wavy, oval, somewhat obtuse, 
glabrous, and slightly downy on the under side; its berries are 
oval. In habit it is a deciduous shrub with slender branches. We 
believe it will prove hardy, being found wild as far north in China 
as Sh&nghae. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

WiiiTfc Mealy Bug. — I luue been much annoyed this scasou with the Whit* 
Mealy Bug, which has done mnch injury. I have tried several remedies, but with very 
little effect. What would you recommend P —5. W. [Wc believe the following mix* 

T 
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tore will prove effectual : — Take soft-soap and flowers of sulphur, of each two pounds, 
shag tobacco one pound, and an ounce of spirits of turpentine. Mix thoroughly the 
soft-soap, sulphur, and turpentine with warm water, until it has the consistency of a 
stiff paste ; pour a gallon of boiling water over the tobacco, and when cold add four 
gallons of soft water, and stir in the above paste. This should be applied with a large, 
soft, painter's brush over every part of the plants that are infested. We would not 
omit to recommend a diligent use of the thumb and finger, as many may be destroyed 
by crashing them at once. They are very prolific, and if one is allowed to remain 
over the winter, you will be again pestered next spring. — E d.] 

Thbip on Azaleas. — My Azaleas have been sadly pestered with the Thrip this 
summer, so much so indeed as* to cause them to lose their lower leaves, and giving them 
a very bare appearance. What is the most effectual remedy ? An auswer for my 
future guidance will be much esteemed, being— Old Subscriber, Wigan. [We 
should wish you to read some papers that have appeared in former numbers on this sub- 
ject. We can only recommend tobacco-nothing more effectual than this. Let the 
plants be placed in a close frame or pit, and smoke them well with Gidney's patent 
fumigator once or twice, but not too strong at first ; repeat the dose every second or 
third day. Instead of fumigating with the “ fragrant weed/’ however, it is oftentimes 
more effectual to dip the heads of the Azaleas in a weak solution of tobacco-water. Be 
careful to prevent the soil in the pot being impregnated with it ; therefore, after they 
are dipped, let them remain on their sides for a time. Dipping is more effectual 
than syringing with tobacco-water, as the entire plant, including the under surface of 
the leaves, is well wetted thereby. Afterwards give the plants another dip in clean 
water. To make the tobacco solution, about a couple of ounces of shag will be enough 
to make a gallon of liquid ; pour a pint of hot water over it, and let it stand till cold, 
when sufficient water may be added to make up the quantity ; by this means all the 
virtue will be extracted. If tbe plants arc large, use the syriuge, turning the plant 
round and inclining the head downwards. When Azaleas have been treated with 
tobacco- water they should be placed in the shade for a day or two. Sulphur and lime- 
water are very well, but there is certainly nothing like tobacco, either in smoke or 
solution. — E d.] 

Preservation of Geraniums in Winter. — I shall be obliged by your inform- 
ing me of the best mode of keeping common Geraniums through the winter, having 
a huge nunber of Scarlets, Flower of the Day, &c., which are transplanted in summer 
into the open ground. As 1 do not find it convenient to have a large cold pit, I find 
them so much “drawn” in the conservatory as greatly to impede their growth in sum- 
mer. I have heard of hanging them up in the wiuter mouths, but do not understand 
the practice. — A Constant Subscriber . [Scarlet Geraniums may be kept in a shed, 
cellar, or garret throughout the wiuter so long as they arc preserved from mildew and 
frost. Before taking up the plants, and a week or ten days previously, cut off the tops 
to within two or three buds of the last shoots. This will allow time for the wounds to 
W1 before taking up the plants. When they arc lifted shake off some of the soil and 
pack the roota in boxes of dry sand. Choose stocky plauts, as those that have been 
drawn np are most liable to mildew. As soon os any branch is found to be mould- 
ing, cut it off below tbe place. Let them have as much air as possible— a free current 
whenever tbe temperature is above freezing. (Get one of Castile* § Reliable Garden 
Thermometers.) Very little water should be given, and this not over the branches. 
You will find little difficulty in preserving your plants, thus stowed away, if you keep 
them as above directed. — E d.] 

Whit* and Purple Rockets. — My plan of propagating these truly beautiful, 
though old favourites may be acceptable to some of your many reoders. It is as fol- 
lows: — When the plants are out of fiower, I cut tbe stems about half-way down : by so 
doing, a number of voting shoots appear on tbe upper ends of the portion remaining. 
I then draw a small quantity of soil round the stools, and, if the weather is dnr, I 
give them water occasionally. 1 then make a bed, under a south wall, composed of 
equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. I next take off all tbe strongest shoots, 
either at the root or tip upper part of the stalk, and plant them eight inches apart in 
the prepared bed. In abont a month I go over them again, and take away all the 
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strongest shoots, and plant them as before j by so doing the shoots left have a better 
chance of growing. I continne in the above practice until I have taken all the shoots 
from the parent plants, which then generally die. Last summer I had only four or five 
plants of each kind, yet, by the foregoing treatment, I have between sixty and seventy 
fine plants ; those that were taken off first are certainly the finest, although the last 
are good plants. Rockets, when well-grown, are among the finest and most profuse 
blooming plants that one can have for the border. A bed of each kind is very at* 
tractive. — 21 JT. 8. 

Hollyhocks at Biddulpk Grange. — H ollyhocks well-grown are beautiful. I 
aay so from what I have seen of them at various places this year, hut more especially 
at James Bateman’s, Esq., Biddulph Grange. There, this season, they are uncom- 
monly fine, and I believe that if they had been made use of for exhibition purposes 
they would have borne away the palm without doubt or dispute. I may just say that 
I noticed amongst them General Bern, Walden Gem, Pillar of Roses, Meteor, Sulphur 
Queen, Charles Baron, Black Prince, Lady Charlotte Neville, and Robert Macaire. 
Some of them had almost attained to the height of twelve feet, and had begun to 
flower at three feet from the ground. I believe the roots were two or three yeara old, 
and that all the shoots had been cut away from the bottom, excepting three to each 
stool, with the intention that the remaining 6hoots might have additional support in 
yielding what they now are doing, namely, abundance of fine, full, and good* formed 
flowers. I never before saw spikes so luxuriant, or plants so well-grown as these. 
Hollyhocks well-grown are truly, very beautiful. — O. Harding , Biddulph. 

Batura ceratocaulon. — Having seen this plant highly spoken of in the Cabinet, 
I, this spring, procured a small packet of seed, which 1 sowed in the border in patches. 
They have come up splendidly, and are now in flower, and truly beautiful objects. The 
only wonder is, that such a plant is not more generally grown, especially as it has been 
introduced more than fifty years. The blossoms are trumpet-shaped, pure white, with 
light purple stripes at the angles, and measure nearly eix inches across the month. I 
find the snails are very fond of the leaves however, and attention necessary to keep 
them clear. — J. 2>. 2?., Herts. 

Gas-Heating. — Having read the remarks by one of your correspondents reflecting 
on ThomsouS Gas Stove, I avail myself of the opportunity to inform your corres- 
pondent that I have employed gas to heat a small greenhouse, twelve feet long, with 
much success. I have never seen Thomsons, but may observe that in my apparatus I 
merely employ the gas to heat a small boiler, and that it is not within the house, hut 
outside. My boiler is of cooper, as being very durable, and costing but little. In 
form it is cylindrical, or tubular, and laid horizon tally ; along the centre, the gai-ptpe 
or burner is conveyed, and is pierced with a series of jets. The heat can he speedily 
raised by this means, although certainly not to a great extent, as the apparatus was 
never designed for that purpose, and the length of my pipe is but limited. I can, 
however, secure a temperature of about six or seven degrees above freezing in a strong 
frost. I would, without hesitation, advise your correspondent to avail himself of his 
gas for heating by hot-w&ter, but by no means let the gas be within the bouse, for, 
although a stove or burner may be ever so well bricked off, there will generally he 
fouud a noxious escape, highly injurious to the plants. Gas-heating possesses many 
attractive points in the eyes of an amateur, perhaps, who considers it “just the thing/* 
but, unless combined with a boiler, I would myself have nothing to do with it.— 
Iota. 

Acantholimon glumaceum.*— T his is a little alpine perennial, perfectly hardy 
in the climate of Loudon, and from its habit of growing into dense tufted masses, it 
forms a very pretty ornament either for the flower-border, or for out-door rock-work, as 
well as for pot culture. It is cultivated with facility in the ordinary way in whieh 
alpine plants ere managed, and is propagated readily by means of cuttings of the yoong 
shoots, placed until rooted in a moderately warm and close atmosphere, and subsequently 
hardened off when fully established. It prefers a rich, moderately light, loamy sou, 
when planted out. Cultivated iu pots among other “ alpine*' plants, it accommodates 
itself perfectly to the usual treatment given to these “ flowers of the sod.*’— IT. R 

Management or Stoyb Ferns and Lycopodia.— Answering the enquiry of * 
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Correspondent respecting the management of these most interesting tribet, I would com* 
mencc by observing that a house where a temperature ranging from 60 to 66 degrees 
in the winter season, is essential to success, and not less so, abundance of moisture. 
Most Ferns delight in shady places, in which they develop their delightfully green 
foliage to advantage, and there are many which will grow under bell-glasses, or in glass 
cases in a warm room, provided they have a little atr. Many of the Ly copods also 
succeed under the same treatment. Some of the British Ferns, as HymenophyHtim 
Tunbridgense and "Wilson i, and Trichomanes brevi&etum, likewise do well under bell- 
glasses, provided they arc kept moist and have plenty of drainage ; for the grand point 
to be observed in tbe successful culture of Ferns, as well as of other plants, is efficient 
drainage ; without this no plant will continue long in health. Ferns Hkc a mixture of 
equal quantities of good rotten tnrf, pent, and leaf-mould, with a little river-sand. 
These materials should be well mixed together, and, if dry, shonld be moistened ; after 
they are potted they shonld be watered, to settle tbe mould firmly round the root. 
They should never be allowed to get very dry, or they will suffer. Ferns are increased 
either by division of the roots or by seeds ; the latter may be sown at any time in pots 
half filled with broken potsherds, over which a layer of rough sphagnum moss should 
he placed, the remainder to be made up of peat, leaf-mould, and a little sihrer-sand. 
The inonld should be pressed even, the seeds sown without covering, and the pot plmtgcd 
in a bottom heat of 75 degrees, and closely covered with a bell-glass, "When the 
plants ate large enough to be handled, they should be potted off singly into 3-in»h pots, 
using the same kind of compost as that in which the seeds were sown ; afterwards 

S ivc them a gentle watering, in order to settle the inonld firmly round the roots. Lycopods 
clight in a moist atmosphere, nml in shade. I grow some in pots half filled with 
broken potsherds, the remainder being sphagnum moss mixed with n little river-sand. 
Some of them, as Braziliense, stolonifcrum, ctesimn, and dcntirulatum, do best in 
Sphagnum. The other sorts succeed in peat, rotten turf, and n little river-sand. If 
cir-fum is kept in shade, with plenty of moisture, it will pot on n beantifhl blue colour. 
Ly copods arc increased either bj cuttings or layers ; when cuttings are employed, they 
*h«*uld be potted in Miiall pots in the above mentioned material, nml plunged in a little 
heat ; when later* n*c u«ed, th*y should be pegged down with small sticks, and as soon 
r.s they have fj»hm root, they should he potted and gently watcud. We have in one 
end of our Orel id hou^e here a piece of rockw* rk, twenty-five feet long and ten feet 
wide, on which wtgiotv a few <hoiee Kents nnd Lvropnd-. To grow tpetinirn Ferns, 
the best way i* 1o plant tinm out on reek work, in about eight inches of earth. We 
hate had the following planted out about two years nnd fonr months; they were small 
when they were ] dan ted Asplenimn nidus, notv five fed high and sevtn feet across ; 

Gy mnogi amnia Massoni, the Gold Fern, two feet high and five feet across ; Adiantum 
formosum, four feet high and ns much through ; Didymo< hbrnn puleherrimn, four feet 
high and five feet across ; Adiantum trnpeziforme ; A. cuncntum ; Folypodinm anmtm ; 
nod A. effustun. There is a wall behind the Kerns ten feet high, on which some of 
them are climbing up- Folypodinm phymatodcs and A*pidinm exaltatum are the best 
for that purpose. Intermixed with the Ferns, we have the Sugar-cane (Saceharwm 
officinnrum), the Fan Palm (Chamrrrops humilU), Bajnbusa arundinacm, Maranta 
sebrina, Tillnndsia snlcndens, and one of the tree Ferns. Over these in large wooden 
baskets arc suspended ACschynanthus Boschiantis, Lobbianus, radirnns, a few Dettdro* 
biums, Vanda teres, and Benantbcra coccinea. Plants grown in this fashion have a 
wild luxuriance, which makes them very attractive, and which is unknown and unseen 
in ordinary specimens. — W, 

Botakicai. Society of EoiNBUiicn. — At the seventh monthly meeting of this 
valuable society tbe following interesting communication was read, fami Pr. Hector to 
Professor Balfour, dated Fort Edmonton, on the Saskatchewan river, North America, 
January 5th, 185# u I had hoped to have been able to have given you a long account of 
f our , movements since I lost wrote to you, but I must defer it until 1 have an opportunity in 
* ft* the gentleman in charge here is obliged suddenly to bend off the winter express 
this afternoon, instead of the 12th, as he intended to do. I have just arrived here alone as 
reprds the reat of pur party, who arc at Fort Carlton, about 600 miles from this, and 
where our Winter quarters are. Captain Palliser had to return to the civilised world on 
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business during the winter) and he left me in charge, with the work of engaging men, 
'and making other preparations for onr trip next year. To do this I hate haato make 
a winter journey with dogs and snow shoes to this place, to see the principal factor far 
the Saskatchewan district, and shall have to continue on to the mountains f before I re- 
turn. I enjoy the winter travelling very mneh, although at first I found it rather hard 
work. I am in excellent health, and can stand the running behind the dogs famonsljr. 
M. Bourgean has made a very large collection of plants and seeds. A gathering Of 
the gentlemen in charge of the various trading ports for the New Year’s Day settling 
of accounts gave me an opportunity of making further inquiries about Mr. Jeffrey 
the botanist that you wished to hear about, and w ho ha9 gone amissing. I have seen a 
gentlemen who travelled up to the head water of the Little Fork of Frazer’s River, on 
the west side of the mountain, and there he left him, Mr. Frazer, who was in charge 
of Jasper’s House at the time, says he came up in December, 1851, along with the 
winter express, and that he remained at this fort (Edmonton) till Febrnaiy, when he 
left to cross the mountains on snow shoes. He remained some time with Mr. Frazer 
at Jaspar’s House, and then started to descend the Columbia along with Mr. Clonston. 
I shall try aud hear from the latter gentleman what became of him, but he Is ‘at 
present on the west side of the mountains. All say he proved a most expert and hardy 
traveller. The country here is wooded with Poplar and a few Pines (Abies alba). It is 
no long time since it was all prairie, but, ns seems to be tlic case everywhere hereabouts, 
the woods are rapidly encroaching on the bare plain ; so that places which were buffalo 
plains only thirty years ago are covered with a thick growth of Poplar (P. trcmuloides) . 
The country is divided into two districts by the woods, so well marked that it gives the 
character of a variety, not only to all the animals but even to the Indians. The 
traders talk of wood Crees and plain Crces j and they are quite distinct in their habits 
Then there are wood and plain wolves, buffalo, deer, moose, reindeer, and many other ani- 
mals, all distinguished generally by the kind w hich inhabit the woods being the larger 
and of solitary habits. The margin of the wood country to the south seems to agree 
with lat. 51' in this longitude, but in long. lOG 3 it begins to sweep to the S.B., and 
reaches lat. 50° at Red River, and even in Lake Superior, S. of this line. Except 
close to the base of the mountain there are no woods, save on the N. and N.E. sides of 
hills, and in the river valleys on tluir hanks that face the N. This is true with but 
few exceptions. At Carlton we have n rude observatory for mngnetical and meteoro- 
logical purposes, under Lieutenant Blnekiston’s care, and wc all take part in making 
hourly observations day and night ; so that the winter does not baug heavily on our 
hands. The weather ns yet has been as unusually mild as last winter wits 
severe. The deepest snow does not exceed one foot in this quarter; and in some places 
there is hardly enough to run the dog-slcigh on. The greatest cold as yet has been 17\ 
The general standing of the thermometer is 15* duriug the day, and 6° at night. I 
never feel it so cold as I did at home, although slceping'on the snow in the open air every 
night. Deferring the rest of my news, of which 1 have & large stock, until I return to 
Carlton, and wishing you a very happy new year, I remain, ever yours very sincerely, 
Jamks Hector.” 

Grafted Rhododendrons. — Grafting is the more general mode of increasing the 
stock of established favourites and new varieties. Some cultivators object to grafted 
plants ; but we are satisfied, from long experience, that there is no valid objection to 
such if a suitable stock is used. Wc would as soon have a grafted Rhododendron, 
when united to a suitable stock, as a grafted Apple or a grafted Pear. But it is far 
otherwise when, from carelessness, ignorance, or greed of gain, unsuitable natures are 
united* Then debility and early death frequently ensue, and in such cases grafted 
plants are clearly of little value. As a rule, choose the stock as near in nature to the 
graft as possible. Grafting is best performed early in autumn, so soon as the young 
shoots become hard and solid. The simplest form of side-grafting answers every qntf* 
pose. Pare through the bark, removing with it a thin slice of the wood from one 
side of the stock, the length of on inch j then pare one side of the scion so that It wHl 
lay fiat and close upon the stock, bindiug the tuo firmly together with bast. Thus for 
accomplished, the plants should be put in a close frame, or beneath a hand-glass, for 
iberat six weeks, when such as have succeeded may he untied and wintered theft, taking 
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ore to protect them against frost. On the arrival of spring they may he planted out in 
peat beds rather closely, that the foliage may shade the ground. When growth com- 
mences the stock must be checked by pinching off the young shoots, which will induce 
a vigorous development of the graft. But it is not yet time to cut away that portion 
of the stock left growing above the graft at the time the latter was laid on : wait till 
the summer’s growth is finished, and then with a sharp knife and skilful manipulation, 
cat off the top of the stock in an oblique direction, immediately above the point ef 
junction. Twelve months have now elapsed since the graft was laid on, and the result 
is, or should be, a perfect plant, in some instances with one or more flower-buds. — 
JPauVt American Garden . 

Tbopceolum Lobbi. — Many of the Tropccolums are useful and ornamental at 
winter flowering plants, and where great quantities of cut flowers are required in 
winter they will by and bye be considered indispensable. From three plants of Lobbi, 
four feet high and two feet in diameter, wc cut hundreds of flowers every week — a 
great handful every day from December till the end of March. Being of a brilliant 
scarlet, the flowers mix up aud contrast beautifully with those of Dcutzia gracilis, white 
Azalea, etc., in small bouquets. At the end of MoTch we allowed many of the flowers 
to run to seed, and since it has been gathered the plants have recommenced to grow 
most vigorously, and probably will be in a short time one mass of bloom, dazzling to 
the eye. Florists who snpply the market with cut flowers will find that scarlet Tropaco- 
lums will amply remunerate them for the little attention they require. Plants do 
best from seed, but they will answer from cuttings. June and July are the best 
months to sow the seed, or purchase plants for flowering in late autumn and winter. 
They like a rich Boil, and require one or two shifts before they are put into 13-inch 
pots, and of course a little artificial warmth in winter is necessary to keep the plant in 
coutiuual flower. As the blossoms of Triomphc de Gand and others are larger and 
quite as bright a scarlet, they may be perhaps by some considered better than Lobbi. 
We nre trying several varieties os out-door plants, and shall cross them with the old 
Canary Creeper, and vice vered. — A. Pettigrew , in Gard . Chron. 

Imperial Horticultural Societt, Paris. — This society has announced its in- 
tention of holding a grand exhibition, open to all nations, from September 26th to 
October 3rd, inclusive. At the same time the Poniological Society, of Lyons, will hold 
its meetings in Paris, so that all persons interested in horticultural productions of every 
kind may expect a great treat. All persons desirous of exhibiting may obtain a copy 
of the rules on application to M. Itouillard, the Secretary, ltuc dc Longchamp, 28, 
Paris, and to whom notice must be givcu of the description of products intended to be 
shown, not later than the 20th of the present month. 

Kioidella Flammea. — This extraordinary and very showy plant, which constitutes 
a genus entirely different from any previously described, was discovered by Mr. Hart- 
weg, an active collector in the employ of the Horticultural Society, during the earlier 
period of his tours in Mexico, aud safely transmitted to that body, iu whose gardens at 
Chiswick it flowered in 1839. It is one of those remarkable floral objects which, 
while it arrests our admiration by the beauty of its blossoms, their vivid colour, and 
the prettily diversified hue of the anthers, demands more than usual scrutiny from the 
peculiarity of its structure, and the strange elasticity residing in its flower-stalks. The 
perianth, or coloured portion of the flower, is said to be destitute of a tube or petals, 
and curiously convolute at its base ; its nerves contracting, and the whole rolling itself 
up in the manner of a screw after having been open a short time. The most notice- 
able feature, however, is the partially pendulous or bent nature of the peduncles during 
the period at which the flowers are in j>erfection, and their rapidly risiug, whcn.rclicvcd 
from the compression of the decayed flower, to a purely perpendicular position. To the 
individual who derives pleasure from watching the processes of Nature, there is much 
that will afford amusement in this captivating plant. The astonishing quickness 
with which its flowers are developed — their progression being nearly visible to 
an attentive observer— and the equally apparent rapidity which marks their decline, 
immediately on the occurrence of which they twist themselves round, and after 
having fallen, allow the flower-stalk instantaneously to erect itself, deserve special 
and close examination. The weight of the blossom alone cannot be sufficient to 
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occasion such a change in position ; for the erectness is preserved while the seed-vessels 
are being matured, and the seeds must he as heavy as the withered flower. It is, 
doubtless, some beautiful contrivance for ensuring the due performance of a needful 
operation, which it would be w'orthy of the inquiring naturalist to ascertain and dis- 
close. So far as it has hitherto been cultivated, it appears to require similar treatment 
to that given to the old and magnificent Tigridia pavonia, to which it greatly assi- 
milates in habit. It may be grown w'ith the greatest ease in a po^ of loamy soil, 
mixed with a little heath-mould and sand, taking up the hulhs when the leaves have 
decayed, and repotting them towards the month of November. A greenhouse or cold 
frame will he quite hot enough. Host likely it will he found, from experience, that a 
pit or frame in which it can be planted, and annually removed, with a sufficient pro- 
tection from moisture and frost at certain seasons, will be altogether the most appro- 
priate. And it is even probable that plants of it will succeed in the open border, if 
they he slightly sheltered in autumn and wiutcr. It is increased by offsetB, which are 
not abundant, and the species is yet scarce. — T. K . S. 

Manettia bicolor. — This is a gem of the first water, as it blooms almost con- 
tinually through the winter. It does best in a warm greenhouse during that period, 
when in bloom ; it is one of those plants that look extremely well when trained against 
a flat wire trellis, as the blooms look very handsome when thickly studded over such a 
surface. The compost most suitable for it consists of equal portions of loam and 
sandy peat. AYhcn the plant is growing, in summer, a little liquid manure may be 
given, not too strong ; in winter the water given should be well aired. When done 
flowering, it may he pruned-in freely. The nicest plants for winter bloom are made 
from cuttings struck iu March ; choose some of the firm side-shoots, about three or 
four inches in length, and insert them in sandy soil, with about holf-an-inch of silver- 
sand on the surface ; water, keep a bell-glass over them, place in gentle heat, and shade 
them for a week or ten days, then place them in bottom heat, at about 70°, giving air 
at night by propping up the glass. When rooted, pot off, and as soon as the pots are 
filled with roots give a shift, and keep them in a hot bed. By the middle of June 
place the young plants in a cold pit, keeping them rather close till August, when they 
may have air and sun more freely. llemove them to a warm greenhouse by the end of 
October. This is one of those plants that will he found to amply repay by its abnndant 
and beautiful bloom any trouble that may he bestowed upon it. And, besides this, it is 
as neat a climber a9 any that I have seen. — 22. P., Leith. 

On the Cultivation of Anagalljs Monelei.- For flower beds or basket- 
work no plant is better adapted than this pretty little Italian Anagollis ; but with it, 
as with everything besides, it requires treatment peculiar to itself to produce that effect 
which its beautiful blue flowers, and straggling but graceful habit is calculated to pro- 
duce. It is too tender to endure our winters in the open air, and therefore requires 
the protection of a cold frame, or an airy part of the greenhouse. Propagation is 
readily effected early in spring, or if strong plants are wanted, it may be doae in 
August. In spring, two or three inches are cut from the poiuts of the tender shoots, 
these are carefully cut across w ith a very sharp knife, they are then inserted into seed pans 
or pots, in a compost of equal portions of yellow sandy loam, decayed leaf-mould, and 
sand. They arc then well watered through a fine rose and allowed to staiid in a shady 
place till the foliage has dried. As soon as this is the case they are placed in a 
cucumber or melon frame with a gentle bottom heat, and here they will generally pro- 
duce roots in the course of teu days or a fortnight. Pots or 6eed paus of about six 
inches in diameter, with the same compost as before, arc prepared, and in this the 
plants arc thickly placed round the edges. If in spring, and the plants ore intended for 
turning out into the flower-borders, they must be returned to the frame for about a 
week, and then removed to the warmest port of the greenhouse, hut still kept in a 
grown state. About a week before they are turned out they should he placed in a 
cold frame, and fully exposed to the air during the day. For basket-work this very 
beautiful plant is superior to any in cultivation, or grown in small beds which are 
trellisscd over a short distance from the surface. The slcuder shoots being then tied 
down on the trellis are prevented being injured, or the flowers sullied by the dashing rains 
throwing up the earth from the beds. The trellis should be made of peeled willow, or 
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hazel rods * the thick ends being fastened in. the earth at the extreme edge of the beds, 
end the topi neatly listened and woven through each other at about five or six inches 
above the surface of the earth. This always has a very neat appearance. — J. M. 

Lady Gardeners.— It is pleasing to* know that there are some ladies, among the 
higher grades of society, who are enthusiastic in their pursuit of gardening. I have 
had the pleasure of being acquainted with two during my connection with horticul- 
tural pursuits in general, one of whom, 1 might consider not only as an adept in fiori* 
culture, hut also a proficient in designing. I remember this lady having a spot of 
ground of about an acre, with a rivulet running through, at her disposal; and, what 
with twisting and turning it in various directions, enlarging some parts of it, and 
throwing over a rustic bridge or two at others, together with a moss -house and grotto, 

• with various embellishments, and the walks so disposed as not to be seen from each 
other, by means of the judicious planting of the shrubs, rendered it ono of the most 
interesting gardens of the kind that 1 ever entered. This lady was her own gardener, 
who, with a man at her disposal, was to he sceu herself digging and delving daily in 
fine weather; doing and ordering all kinds of work necessary to keep the garden in the 
highest sttle of the art. Another lady of my acquaintance, equally enthusiastic, 
especially about fiowers, is at work on all opportunities, about her plants; potting and 
repotting collecting and preparing the proper compost for each variety of the plants 
she has collected — “her pets/’ as she calls them. In the art of hybridizing she has 
been successful, especially with the Cinerarias, of which she has raised some beautiful 
varieties; her success also in the budding of Hoses has met with its full reward, scarcely 
a bud having missed in this department of horticulture during her practice. Living in * 
neighbourhood where stocks are easily obtained from the hedges growing there, aha 
manages to get them all of one height, namely, four feet, aud is very particular in the 
selection of the sorts she chooses for budding. “Isabella Gray” is one of her 
favourites, among many others equally attractive, of the kinds belonging to that class 
of Koses ; and the soil being well adapted for their growth, she has a splendid bloom 
of fiowers, much admired by her visitors. Her Geraniums, limited as the collection is 
for want of room, are of the most choice kinds, selected with judgment aud taste. On 
a visit to her last summer, I found her properly clad in a costume admirably adapted 
for the work she had in hand ; she showed me many little ingenious contrivance*, for 
saving her plants throughout the wiuter, her plant-house being too contracted for a 
large collection. This lady is not only au excellent fioricuiturist, but also excel* in 
drawing; ahe presented for my inspection six beautiful large groupa of lowers in 
water- colours, on cardboard, most exquisitely done, as the flower* and foliage might be 
considered at faithful portraits of the tiowers chosen to form the groups ; also in land* 
scape drawing, both in water-colours and oil, she excels. 1 have a ehalk'drowiug of 
hera of Loch Lomond, iu Scotland, which is much admired by almost every person who 
secs it. 1 have also a lithograph of hers of Stock bury Church, in Kent, very neatly 
executed ; her proficiency on the piano is also of a high order. Still, in the midst of 
oil these refinement*, it appears that floriculture has a large share of her time devoted 
to it, and forms one of the most picking occupations to which she is attnehed. So 
much for lady-gardeners. 1 should like to see more not ccs of the kiud in your 
Cabinet — T. Rutger. 

Gladioli. — I shall be rau -h obliged if you, ora.iy of your numerous correspondents, 
will give me the names and description* of a few of the best Gladioli, to Dower ia the 
greenhouse iu pots. — An Intending Cultivator. 

Hakes. — To prevent Imres destroying plants, the best plan is to place four white 
sticks, about ten inches high, so as to form a square or a lozenge-shape round the 
plants to be protected ; then tie round the tops, from one to the other of these sticks, a 
strong white cotton thread, and a second thread about the middle of the stake. This 
makes a kind of fence into which hares and rabbits do not seem disposed to venture. 

1 have also found this same thread plan effectual in preventing the thrushes and black- 
birds getting the young seeds oat of the ground. A cheaper preventive can scarcely 
be recommended. — Jf. S. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

RANUNCULUSES. 


Fidelia (Tyso's). 
Fairy ( Tyso's ). 



IT E two Ranunculuses figured this month are seedlings 
raised by Mr. Tyso, of AVallingford, Berks, a gentle- 
man nho, as well ns his father, our late respected 
t friend, the Reverend Mr. Tyso, has devoted more 
attention to the improvement of this flower than any 
1 other person, so much so, that almost all the best 
flowers now grown were raised by him. In former 
numbers of this work i\e have had the pleasure to 
figure several of Mr. Tyso’s best seedlings, and our only 
regret is, that we have not been able to give correct repre- 
sentations of many moro raised by the same successful 
grower. 

Mr. Tyso publishes, an annual list of his best flowers, and as he 
takes particular care in keeping the varieties and names correct, 
intending purchasers cannot do better, so far as the Ranunculus is 
concerned, than apply to him. 


ON T1IE CULTURE OF ALSTRJ2MERIAS. 


BY R. T. W. T. 

very fond of this genus, I began, three years ago, to 

turn my attention towards them. Being well aware that 
_ they require rest for a few months in the course of the season, 
I removed all my plants (which >\ere Hookeri, jpulchella pallida, 

z 
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pelegrina , acutifolia , pclegnna alba, psittacina , edulis , Ligtu, and a 
variety raised by a friend from Peruvian seeds) to a email pit in front 
of the pine-stove, giving them no water, till the earth about their 
roots got quite dry. As soon as they began to recover, I potted them 
in the size called forty-eights, and kept them then on a shelf against 
the back wall of the greenhouse, about three feet from the top lights ; 
and, although I lost HooJceri , p cl eg r in a alba , and edulis , I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the others thrive much better than they had 
done the previous year. I also took up, from the border in front ot 
the stove, tricolor and pulchclla, and gave them the same treatment. 
When the leaves began to decay, at the end of J uly or beginning of 
August, 1 withheld water, and allowed the plants to rest until the 
beginning of November, when they again began to vegetate. I theu 
repotted them, and gave them every encouragement in rich mould, 
composed of loam, rotten dung, ana leaf-mould, with a little sand: 
this I find to be the best compost for growing them in. As they 
filled their pots with roots, I shifted them progressively to a larger 
size, and had iu June following the pleasure of them flow’ering, and I 
succeeded in growing tricolor to the height of two feet three inches, well 
covered with flowers. None of my pots the same se ason were larger 
than what are termed Bixteens. When the flow ering was o\er, and 
the leaves w’ere beginning to decay, I again resorted to the plan of 
drying or resting the plants till the following November. 1 after- 
wards gave them the same course of treatment as before ; but, as the 
roots had attained a greater degree of strength, the size of the pots 
was enlarged, until some of the stronger varieties were planted in 
sixes. During the time of growing, I keep them on a shelf, or trel- 
lis, in front of the greenhouse, having upright lights about five feet 
high, and I give them plenty of air, carefully avoiding the least ap- 
plication of heat, which would draw them up weak, cause the flowers 
to be much smaller, and very much injure their colours. By these 
means I liave had them continue in good bloom for more than a 
month. 


ON BLOOMING SOLANDEA GEANDIFLOEA. 

BY AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

T UTS splendid exotic, so freely propagated by cuttings, is to be 
found, perhaps, in most of our stoves, but, owing to mis- 
management, its magnificent and odoriferous blossoms are but 
too seldom brought to perfection. The following mode of culture 
may therefore be of service to some who are in the habit of reading 
your Magazine: — It is well known that the Solandra grandifiora will 
grow many feet in height in one season, if under good cultivation 
and left to its native luxuriancy. When the plants under my care 
have attained the elevation required, which is about three and a-half 
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feet, I prevent them from growing higher by nipping off the tops of 
the shoots, and, when the plants have arrived to the size desired, all 
the laterals are served in the same way. By adopting this mode, the 
plants throw out a vast number of spurs, which is a great object in 
the cultivation of the Solandra, and the plants assume a fine bushy 
shrub-like appearance. Early in January they are turned out of the 
pots, a part of their balls is removed, and they are repotted in com- 
post of one-half rich loam, one -fourth peat, and one-fourth well- 
decomposed leaf-mould. The pots used are twelve inches in diameter. 
Little or no water is applied until there are indications of a move- 
ment in the sap. The plants are then slightly watered, increasing 
the quantity as the shoots advance, with water kept at a temperature 
nearly equal to that of the stove, which at that season of the year is 
from 55’ to 60 \ By the middle of January the young shoots, toge- 
ther with the flower buds, begin to appear, when regular and rather 
plentiful watering is continued till all the buds have perfected their 
blossoms, always rememberiug to use warm water ; for if cold water 
be used at this particular season it will cause every bud to drop, and 
thus ruin all. All young shoots, not bearing blossom buds, when 
about two inches long, are shortened to one inch from their base as 
often as they appear. 

By this treatment one plant under my care has produced no 
fewer than sixty of its beautiful blossoms this season, many of the 
spurs having two, and some three flowers on each spur, the 
flowers delightfully succeeding each other for the space of six weeks 
or two months. 

The stoves under my care being low, I am necessitated to confine 
the plants to the above height ; but in houses of an elevation to 
admit plants of six, eight, or more feet in height, if grown and 
flowered with the above success, the effect would be imposing, and 
highly gratifying to the persons who might succeed in bringing them 
to such a high state of perfection. 


ON PRESERVING! TENDER OR HALE-HARDY PLANTS. 

BY ALPHA. 

fjk S the Cabinet falls into the hands of a great number of ama- 
Jra teurs and others who make floriculture and the management 
Qr% of a flower-garden their chief recreation, and now that the 
system of bedding-out, or massing, is so popular, it may not be out 
of place to offer a few timely remarks on preserving half-hardy plants 
through the winter with little expense or trouble. The structures 
in which tender plants are usually protected from frost are green* 
houses, glazed frames, and pits with opaque coverings of various 
kinds. When cheapness is an object, the latter method is mostly 
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preferred, and for many kinds it is found to answer very well. Pits 
of this kind may be erected in a variety of ways, depending on the 
taste of the operator and the materials at his command. Supposing 
the width to be determined at five feet — the walls may be built 
either of brick or stone ; if the former be used, five inches, or a 
brick in breadth, will be the proper thickness for the front, and nine 
inches for the back. The height will depend on the size of the 
plants, but fifteen inches in front, and four feet at the back, will be 
found a convenient and useful height. The wall-plate or frame- 
work, secured to the top of the brick walls*, may be made of what 
is termed <k three-inch scantling” The rafters should bo fixed flush 
with the frame-work, at two feet eight inches apart; on this wood 
shutters are supported, and these nun be made of half-inch boards, 
held together by two or three cross rails fixed to the back. When 
the whole is completed, the wood-work ought to be well primed with 
red lead and linseed oil, and finished with a slate or stone colour. 
The length of the pit can only be determined by the quantity of 
plants which it is intended to contain. 

The situation is by no means an unimportant consideration, and a 
moderately sheltered sloping bank, with a southern aspect, is the 
most desirable. Unless the sub-soil be very dry, the bottom of the 
pit ought to be well drained, and every possible means taken to guard 
against damp. 

Much of the success of preserving the plants through t lie winter 
depends on the time and mode of lifting the plants from the open 
gr< and. It is, of course, desirable to loa\e them in the borders 
and flower-beds to as late a period of the season as possible, but 
tin y ought never to be allowed to amain then* until partly injured 
by l’r<M ; whenever this is the ease, the cuticle, or outer bark, be- 
come.*. susceptible of the slightest bruise, and this is quicklv followed 
by disease, which, under the best man igement, often defies the pre- 
servation of the plant All plants intended t > be preserved through 
the winter in a e»>ld frame ought to be lifted before they are in any 
way affected In finst. and, however far it may differ fium the usual 
practice on such omi ion**, I would strongly impress tin* necessity 
of forbearing t ) cut, even a single branch, wherever it is possible to 
avoid it. Plants, under am circumstances, will lose a gnat portion 
of their leaves from the operation of lifting. The roots being nUo in- 
jured, it is necc asary to place them either in the greenhouse or in some 
close shady situation, there to bo excited to throw out a lew fresh 
leav* s and roots to enable them to make an effort to repair whatever 
injury they may have sustained by lifting — a circumstance in the 
preservation of plants of much greater importance than is usually 
attached to it. There are, indeed, but few plants, however hardy 
they may be, that can support life for any length of time, having had 
their roots previously cut and af terwards immersed in a pot of wet soil, 
without sufficient warmth to produce giowth, by which the wounded 
parts can be healed. The soil in which the plants are potted ought, 
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on all occasions, to be dry and rather light and sandy ; the pots into 
which they are placed should be rather small than otherwise, and the 
soil made very compact and firm. This will apply to many of the 
larger kinds of woody greenhouse plants, and the tenderest sorts of 
Geraniums. The stronger growing kinds of Geraniums require very 
different treatment, which shall be noticed more in detail hereafter. 
I will now suppose that the whole of the bedding plants (as they are 
usually termed) have been lifted and kept in a growing state for at 
least a fortnight or three weeks, they may then be gradually inured to 
the air, both night and day, except during frosty weather. Towards 
Christinas many of the leaves will have dropped off, the pots may 
then be placed as near to eacli other as their sizes will allow, exposing 
them, upon all occasions, to the full influence of the air. To preserve 
plants in an inactive, dormant state, a principal point to be attended 
to is, the mode of watering them ; no more ought to be given than 
just sufficient to keep the leaves from drooping, and this ought to 
be adhered to with scrupulous attention. Plants kept in cold pits 
rarely require watering more than once in three or four days, and 
often only once a week, and sometimes even at greater inters als. 


OX THE MANAGEMENT OF TIIE CACTUS TRIBE. 

BV A SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATOR. 

T HE compost that I use consists of an equal quantity of light 
turfy loam and pigeons’ dung, and one-third sheep’s dung, 
oxpoMiig the mixture one year to the influence of the sum- 
mer's Miu and winter’s frost to mellow. AY lien wanted for use, 1 
add one third of sandy peat, in both cases mixing them well to- 
gether. i grow the young plants, from February to duly, in the 
forcing flower-house, kept from 55 to GO Fahrenheit ; I afterwards 
remove them to a shelf in an airv situation in the greenhouse ex- 
posed to the mid-day sun, giving them plenty of air, and little water. 
The plants that J want to flower the following September are placed 
in the forcing-house the first week in December, giving them very 
little water for the flrst ten davs, and gradually increasing the water 
as the plants advance in growth. About the first of February, I 
stop all the young shoots, which soon become well ripened: from 
this time I decrease the quantity of water until they become quite 
dry, in order to throw' the plants into a state of rest : in the begin- 
ning of March, I replace them in a cold shady situation in the green- 
house, keeping them quite dry until the following June, when I put 
them again into the forcing-house, treating them as before. For 
plants to flower in August, 1 place a quantity more in the forcing- 
11 ousc the first week in January, treating them tlie same as those for 
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September ; only they are put to rest in the greenhouse a fortnight 
later, and replaced in the forcing-house ono week sooner. 

The first flowering plants arc put in the forcing-house the end of 
January, and will couie into flower about the middle of March. 
When these plants have done flowering and are removed from the 
drawing-room, or greenhouse, 1 prune out most of the old shoots 
that have flowered, so that the plants are furnished regularly with 
young shoots for flowering the ensuing year: these plants are 
also placed in the forcing-house for ton days, to ripen the young 
wood and dry up the moisture, and are then to be put to rest in the 
greenhouse as usual: such plants will flower a second time in 
October; others, put in the forcing-house the middle of February, 
will flower about the end of April: if then pruned and dried and 
put to rest as before, they will flower a second time in [November, 
and so on in proportion. I repot them at all seasons whenever the 
plants may require it. always observing to keep the pots well drained 
with potsherds, that the moisture nun pass ofl' readily. This process 
may be considered troublesome; but supinor growth, and abundance 
of iluweis, amply repay the care bestow <<l. By the above treatment 
the Cere ua #]>(< unu* and Jeakin*om ha\e generally produced from 
ninety i<> a hundrt d line expanded flowers at one year old. 1 prefer 
growing them in wooden tubs, with wire stakes lived to the tub, to 
the usual mode of supporting tlx in by stakes driven into 1 lie ball 
of the plant, which al w ay s injures the jibious roots. 


OX THE CTLTURE OF NATIVE OM'IIIDEJE. 
nr ci Litii t s. 

» X a former volume, I gave a short outline of the treatment which 
had suited some of the native Unhide# , vvliieh 1 had then under 
cultivation. With the experience obtained in occasionally culti- 
vating this intending and singular tribe < f plants since that time, 
I have still found it the hot that has come under my observation. 
Since the former communication, I have had under cultivation, 
Goodyera re pens. Lister a cantata , J Aparin Laschi , Ophrys j'acijeru , 
and Gymva Inua alii la . The three iirst-named species were potted 
in very sandy peat, using plenty of drainage in the bottoms of the 
pots. They were placed duiing summer in a cool, shaded situation, 
and during winter were placed in a cold frame, The Uoodi/rra has 
several times flowered, and also allowed of increase, and t lie other 
two flowered several seasons. The Ophru * fueifera and Gymna - 
denia albida were potted in peat, loam, and sand; and were placed 
in the same situations as the others, both in summer and winter. 
The Opltrys flowered for two seasons; but I never succeeded in 
flowering the Gymnadcnia , as it was a very small bulb when received, 
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but was preserved for three years. I have also attempted to culti- 
vate the rare Qorattorhiza innata, but without success. In com- 
mencing the cultivation of the native Orchideas , it is essential to 
their after progress, that, in collecting them from their native habi- 
tats, the bulbs should be got up carefully, and with as much of the 
fibres terminating the bulbs as possible ; this has also been recom- 
mended by another of your contributors. In most cases this must 
be done when they are in flower, as they are not easily recognized at 
other times ; and, fortunately, they succeed very well when collected 
during the flowering season. The whole of the soil must be carefully 
removed from their bulbs before planting, whether they are to be 
potted or placed in the open ground. I have always observed that 
those bulbs which had been planted with a ball of earth have soon 
died off, apparently from the ball becoming either too compact, or 
else sour, from being of different ingredients from the earth in 
which they were planted. Were the Horticultural Societies to 
offer a good premium for collections of native OrcMJea that had 
been under cultivation for not less than two years, say, to be com- 
peted for in 1S39, it is very likely that some of the excellent growers 
of plants around London" would commence cultivating them with 
spirit, w Inch would eventually, perhaps, lead to more general 
cultivation. 


ON TIIE CULTURE OF BIGNONIA VENUSTA. 


BY 11. T. W. T. 

8 N the back corner of my bark-bed two plants of this splendid 
climber for the hot-house are planted, in a mixture of leaf- 
mould, sandy loam, and peat soil, and the roots have the whole 
run of the bottom of the bark-bed in a shallow layer of rotten 
tan, which is never disturbed when the tan is removed or turned 
over. The shoots are trained under the glass, close to it, and now 
cover more than four to five hundred square feet of surface. This 
handsome plant continues in bloom from the end of October to the 
middle of February ; after which time 1 out it back to a single stem, 
about six feet long. From the point where it is cut back, young 
shoots push forth abundantly, and three or four of them are selected 
for training, t lie others being rubbed oil* always selecting the 
strongest and most promising ones for training. When young 
plants are wanted, the shoots aro taken off when from six to nine 
inches long, and they strike root very speedily in any light soil, in 
bottom heat. By a system of frequent shifting, the young plants 
are grown to a large size the first season ; plenty of room, by a 
liberal shift, being required each time. 
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DESIGN FOR A CIRCULAR FLOWER-GARDEN . 

BY T. BUTOEE, ESQ. 



the floriculturist, still with a judicious arrangement it may, 1 think, 
be made interesting. 

The beds are to be laid down on gravel, with Box edgings, or 
some other material, and in order to give variety, I should propose 
the outside beds of the circle to be alternately laid down with turf, 
and a dwarf evergreen shrub or two introduced thereon, in accordance 
with the size of the beds. The inside circle of beds I would recom- 
mend to be furnished, in alternate succession, with flowers in mass. 
The circle in the centre, if not devoted for a basin with gold and 
silver fishes, might be appropriated as a site for a circular-covered 
seat, raised on a mound, and tho pillars for supporting the roof be 
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decorated with choice creepers. Then, as a ladies* parterre, it per- 
haps may be thought sufficiently interesting to claim some attention ; 
and the whole, if surrounded with a neat shrubbery and a grass 
verge, would form a nice secluded retreat for the lady floriculturist. 


CRYSTAL PALACE— SEPTEMBER EXHIBITION: 

T HE third display of flowers and fruits at the Crystal Palace 
on Wednesday and Thursday, September 8th and 9th, and, as 
always has been the case w ith the Exhibitions held under the 
People’s Palace of recreation and instruction at Sydenham, it was a 
very successful one The principal attractions were the Dahlias and 
Emit, although there were some beautiful collections of stove, green- 
house, and miscellaneous plants besides. The fruit was unusually 
abundant. 

To commence with the Dahlias — We are sorry to observe that 
they were not so numerous as on former occasions, neither was there 
anything strikingly good in new varieties. The first prize for fifty 
dissimilar varieties was awarded to Mr. Turner ; they were large, very 
even in size, and all if the finest quality, and consisted of — Robert 
Bruce, Cherub, Touchstone, Goldtinder, Commander, Pandora, Lord 
Eversley, Mrs. Church, Lord Fielding, Lord Palmerston, Lady 
Franklin, Village Gem, Mr**. Legge, Major Fellowes, Lord Cardigan, 
Triomphe de Pecq, Lollipop, Grand Sultan, Marchioness of Ayles- 
bury, Deutche Wurdc, Miss Pressly, Sir Henry Havelock, Peerless, 
Brentford Hero, Venus, Emperor, Admiral Dundas, Hon. Mrs. 
Trotter, Standard Bearer, Lord Bath, Sir John Franklin, John Dory, 
Midnight, Miss Watts, Royal Scarlet, Beauty of Slough, Lady 
Paxton, Duchess of Beaufort, Colonel Windham, Saturn, Shaded 
Perfection, Sir Joseph Paxton, Sidney Herbert, Miss Burdett Coutts, 
Harbinger, Satirist, Yellow Beauty, Lady Popham, Sir F. Bathurst, 
and Perfection. Mr. Keynes, of Salisbury, was second. In the 
Amateur Class, for twenty-four Dahlias, Mr. Dodds, gardener to 
Colonel Baker, Salisbury', was first with Lord Palmerston, Sir Colin 
Campbell, Mr. Critchetl, Pandora, Alice Downie, Edmund, Lord 
Bath, Mies Hay, Hope, Rachel Rawlings, Lollipop, Miracle, Mrs. 
Turner, Pre-eminent, Mrs. Leggo, Sidney Herbert, Miss Burdett 
Coutts, Lilac King, Lady Franklin, Sir Joseph Paxton, Colonel 
Windham, Lady Mildmay, Mars, Duchess of Beaufort ; second, the 
Rev. C. Fellowes, Shottesham Rectory, near Norwich. In Fancies, 
Varieties, Mr. J. Keynes was first ’with blooms of the following 
twelve kinds: — Charles Perry, Triomphe de Roubaix, Imperatrice 
Eugenie, Favourite, Oliver Twist, Lady Paxton, Jessie, Comus, 
Carnation, Duchess of Kent, Marc Antony, Conqueror; second, 
Mr. C. Turner, with Baron Alderson, Duchess of Kent. Carnation, 
Comet, Triomphe de Roubaix, Pigeon, Oliver Twist, Miss Frampton, 
Lady Paxton, Mrs. Hansard, Gloire do Kain, and Marc Antony. 
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Of now kinds we noticed the following: — Green’s Magnum 
Bonum, a deep purple crimson, very full, and well up in the centre ; 
Green’s Splendid, pale pink, striped with crimson, rather a low eye 
— had a certificate; Windsor Rival, a small flower by Mr. Turner, 
tolerable form; Hebe (Church), white, tipped with ’light purple 
crimson, rather loose petals ; Ganymede, salmon, with yellow tip, 
good form, and a full flower; Signet, pale peach, with a light centre, 
rather small. We noticed also Mr. Kimberley’s three seedlings, 
named, singularly enough, Faith, Hope, and Charity. Faith is a 
light crimson purple, striped and spotted with deep maroon, with 
wide, rather angular petals ; a third-rate flow^er. Hope is light 
salmon, spotted and striped with ret! and dark crimson ; second-rate. 
Charity, salmon red, tipped with light flesh, and striped with 
maroon-crimson. Mr. Wheeler, of 'Warminster, showed Bacchus, 
a seedling of 1857, the ground pale flesh, or light blush, edged with 
red ; rather low in the eye ; Countess of Derby ( Dodd >, light purple 
or lilac purple, spotted and striped with dark crimson, rather loose 
in the petal ; Lady Hu Le ( Dodd), lilac purple, spotted and striped 
with crimson red, a very soft petal and low eve; Jessie (Dodd), a 
deep gulden yellow, with crimson stripes, tolerably good; Lord 
Stanley (Dodd , lilac purple, with deep crimson stripes ; Mary 
Lander (Dodd,, a very neat flower, blush, tipped with light purple, 
delicate ; Madame Alboui fDodd), pale lilac edged with purple 
crimson, low eye, and wanting in form ; Fisherman (Dodd), light 
purple, a full flower, hut, like the la»t, wanting in form and substance. 
Mr. Salter had a seedling named Fgerie, which had a certificate ; it 
was a light salmon, well cupped, and good outline. Mr. Keynes 
showed Comiis, a pale salmon) -crimson, richly striped and edged 
with deep crimson and maroon; Dandy, a light blush, spotted and 
striped with deep crimson, rather Mnall, and defective in the eye; 
Jessie (Dodd), deep yellow, striped and spotted with bright crimson, 
a soft, rather shallow petal; Golden Drop, a light \ellow\ good 
size and outline, tolerable petal, but rather soft, ami the eye a little 
depressed; Mrs. Keynes, light purple, very full, but a soft ]>etnl; 
Grandmother, orange red, a good deep flower ; .Rosebud, \er\ good, 
a fine light purple; Mr. Raw ling’s Daughter of the Morning is a 
dull salmon-pink, incurred, and wry soft in the petal. 

Fuschias were exhibited in excellent condition by several growers. 
By far the best, however, was a collection from Mr, Webb, of Xulse 
Hill. These were from seven to eight or nine Jeet high, and charm- 
ingly clothed with foliage and flowers to the very pot. Among dark 
sorts w'ere Marquis of Bristol, a bold striking kind; Nil Despi r/ 111 - 
dum, and Incomparable. Light kinds consisted of Venus de Medici 
loaded with flowers, Duchess of Lancaster, and Pearl of England. 
Other collections, though good, were greatly inferior to this. 

German and French Asters were truly beautiful. The cultiva- 
tion of these as exhibition flowers is rapidly improung, as shown 
every successive year. The German w ere very neat, and rather more 
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perfect as regards form than the French, although the latter are 
much larger blooms, and of every shade and tint of colour excepting 
yellow. 

Among cut flowers, in addition to Dahlias and Asters, were 
Boses, Hollyhocks, and Verbenas. 

Among Messrs. Pauls’ Boses were blooms of Isabella Gray, better 
expanded, and richer in colour than those at the Ckeshunt Nursery 
about a fortnight ago. 

Of Japan Lilies there was a great display, but little variety 
among them, yet all were well grown and beautiful specimens. 
The exhibitors were chiefly Messrs. Gaines, Lay bank, Brown, 
Matthews, and Iiiggs. 

Balsams, especially those in the best collection, were extremely 
well grown. Their ilowers were large and double, of all shades 
of colour. They came from Mr. Green, gardenerto Sir E. Antrobus, 
Bart. Others, though not so large, were all examples of good 
cultivation. 

Scarlet Geraniums w ere exhibited iu considerable quantity from 
the neighbourhood of Croydon, Bromnton, and Dulwich, and being 
set closely together they made a good display. Among them there 
was nothing new. They consisted of Punch, Tom Thumb, Brilliant, 
Cerise Cnique, Trentham King, Lady Middleton. Among pink and 
salmon sorts the best were Lucia Kosea ami Kingbury Pet. 

The Cockscombs were numerous and extremely well grown, 
especially those shown by Mr. Savage, of Edmonton. The combs 
of these measured eighteen inches in length, and from eight to nine 
inches across ; the plants on stems from twelve to fourteen inches, 
and very healthy. 

Achimenes were furnished in tolerable abundance ; but there 
was apparently nothing new among them. Of scarcer varieties 
Meteor is one of the most brilliant. 

Hollyhocks, which w’ere shown both in spikes and cut blooms, 
wore rather past t heir best. 

Among Cape Heaths there was nothing requiring special remark. 

In Verbenas one named Brilliant seemed an excellent kind for 
pot culture. Among Scarlets it was the most striking. 

Air. St andisli, of Bagshot, brought a collection of Gladioluses, 
all of them varieties of Gandaveiuis, and \ery flue. An interesting 
novelty was shown by Mr. Bragg, of Slough, being a new Sun- 
flower, very full of small petals, and destitute of the large seedy 
eye ; the size very considerable and colour rich orange yellow. 
We understand it is an introduction from some of the Continental 
nurseries. 

We come now to the general collections of stove and green- 
house plants. Among these we noticed Pitcher Plants from Messrs. 
Veitch and Son, and from Mr. Ueduey, gardener to Airs. Ellis, of 
lloddesdon, all well grown specimens. They comprised Rajflesiana, 
Lewis, Ampul lacea, Sanguined. Fhyllamphcra, and others. 
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Orchids were not numerous. They came from Mr. Gedney, 
Mr. Carson, Messrs. Jackson, Mr. Woolley, and Mr. II amp. 
Among them were Cattleya granulosa , the blue Vanda, a handsome 
plant at this season ; some good Saccolabiums, and Aerides. From 
Mr. Gedney was a fine plant of the lovely terrestrial Cape Orchid 
Disa grandiflora. This was stated to have been in bloom since the 
1st August. 

Of novelties, the most interesting perhaps were some remarkable 
hybrid Orchids from Messrs. Veitch, which were raised at their 
Exeter nursery. They consisted of Calanthe Domini i , a cross 
between C. vcrutrifolia ami (\ Masuca ; this was named after 
Mr. Dominr, their foreman, who is the first who has hybridized 
Orchids successfully in this country. In addition to this there were 
also four Cattleyas, In brids from C\ granulosa and C. ITan'isonitc , 
which, as well as the Calanthe, partook of the characteristics of both 
parents. Mosers. Veitch also sent a plant o i' La pagrri a rosea , which 
was trained in an umbrella form, and well furnished with its 
beautiful waxy crimson flowers, seventeen in number. 

Ferns were generally good as w'cll as numerous, there being 
not less than 12 collections of Exotic species, and 1 collections 
of British kinds, independently of two sets of 20 species exhibited 
in competition for a silver cup. value £5 5$., presented by J. T. 
Stainton, Evp This prize was fairly won by 31 r. Kaillie, gardener 
to W. (\ ( arboiuli, Emj., whose plants though hardly equalling 
those of his opponent on the score of rarity were brought it much 
better condition. Among tin 4 other collect ions of British Ferns, 
that from Mr. Sim, of Foot's (’ray, Kent, was placed first; it con- 
tained many rare varieties and tome well-grown plants. One of the 
mo:d remarkable both for beauty and novelty being a sport raised 
from Lastrca Difis-nias, ceixlata, and railed cristata angusMtr, In 
theela.^s for Exotic Ferns, Air. Baillie, gardener to \Y. C. ('arbonell, 
Esq., was placed first in the amateur's section, and 31 r. Yeilcli, 
of CheFcn, first among the nnrsorv men. This latter collect ion was 
the be.-,t in the exhibition, and contained fine plants of five kinds of 
Gleichenia — - flahvlluta , dichoioma. dicarpa , microphylla , and spchnicce, 
besides a Cyathea medullar is and Dick sonia antarctiea of large size 
and in excellent condition. 3!r. Carbonell’s collection contained 
a very fine Nephrol rids Davallioides, some good Cheilanthcs , etc. 
There was little novelty in the other collections, though many well 
grown specimens. A charming novelty, however, in the shape of 
a fine plant of the Nephrodium molle , var. corymbiferum , noticed 
some time since in our pages, w as exhibited by 3! r. Sim, of Foot's 
Cray, and fully justified all that has been said of its beauty. There 
were several good collections of Ly copods. 

Variegated plants were shown in good condition from Messrs. 
Jackson of Kingston, Mr. Bun noy of Stratford, and by Messrs. 
Young, Oubridge, Bhodes, Summers, and Hamp. Among the sorts 
were TUlandsia zebrina , Hoyas f Cissus discolor , Dioscorea discolor , 
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Dieffenbachia , Crotons , Hydrangeas , Sansevieras , Ma rant as, Yuccas , 
Caladiums , Aspidistrums, Coleus Blumei , Pavettas , Tradescantias , 
and Begonias. Among the last there are now some charmingly 
variegated-leaved kinds. 

Of plants remarkable for fine foliage, the best collection came 
from Messrs. Jackson. It consisted chiefly of Palms, intermixed 
with such plants as Monst era pert usa, with singularly pierced leaves; 
Cfyca* revoluta , Dasyliriums , Berber is furcata ) and Screw Pines. 
Prom Mr. Bunney and Mr. Young of Dulwich also came collections. 
Mr. Carson showed two nice plants of the red-leaved JDraccena 
nobilis. 

Collections of miscellaneous plants were shown by Mr. Peed, 
gardener to T. Trcdwell, Esp, of Norwood; Mr. Rhodes, gardener 
to J. Phil potts, Esq., Stamford Hill ; Mr. Page, gardener to W. 
Leaf, Esq , Streatham ; Mr. Carson, gardener to W. E. G. Farmer, 
Esq., Cheam ; Mr. Kaile, gardener to Lord Lovelace ; and Mr. 
Damp, gardener to J. Thorn, Esq., South Lambeth. These collec- 
tions consisted chiefly of Allamandas , Vincas t Ixoras , Cyrtoceras , 
Croiccas, and Heaths. Of plants not so often met with we noticed 
Leptodactylon Calif ornicum, a purple or rather pinkish lilac Phlox- 
like plant, introduced by Messrs. Ycitch. Its flowers were bright 
and showy, but it lias the fault of having a somewhat rusty-looking 
foliage. Of Yallota purpurea there were some fine sjiecimens, 
especially one in Mr. Carson’s collection. It had eight flower- 
spikes, each of w hieh was surmounted by from three to five lovely 
scarlet blo*soms measuring quite three inches in diameter. Of this 
line old plant there was also a good specimen from M^s Dolphin, 
of S) denliam. Some pretty bushes of Pleromo elegans were beauti- 
fully in flower, and we also noticed a good plant of Meyenia 
eretfa , a Aery charming plant for the greenhouse, now becoming 
well known. 

Fruit and vegetables, and fruit trees in pots, were excellent and 
very extensive. 


THE CUI/1TRE OF T11E PELARGONIUM. 

BY Tlir. FOB UMAX OP A LONDON NURSERY. 

T O obtain fine specimen plants of the Pelargonium b the object 
of every cultivator. To this end much depends, 1 am per- 
suaded, on the proper time at which cuttings are put in. The 
lesults of my experience confirm me in the opinion that the second 
week in February is the best period. Short, stiff shoots, make the 
be'.t plants, and they should no cut clean through at a joint, the 
adjoining leaf being taken off, leaving three biuls with their leaves on 
each cutting for breaking. I find it best not to top the cuttings. 
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For putting cuttings in, the best soil is equal parts of leaf-mould and 
sand, finely sifted ; two-inch pots are the most suitable and conve- 
nient. As soon as they are inserted the soil should be firmly pressed 
rouud them, and a good watering given. They should then be taken 
to the propagating house and covered with glasses. Very little 
bottom heat is necessary, or even ad\ isable, so that if there be no 
convenience of a propagating house they will do well enough in 
the greenhouse. Too much care cannot be given to keeping the 
glasses dry, for damp is the ruin of Pelargonium cuttings : let them 
be well wiped and dried daily, therefore. Shading is necessary until 
they have commenced root-making, so as not to allow the cuttings 
to flag. By this means they will generally root in three weeks or a 
month. After they are sufticiently rooted, remove the glasses and 
place them in a shady place in the house to harden them gradually. 
By the middle or third week in March the plants will all be suffi- 
ciently hardened oft* and well rooted, so that it will then be time to 
give them encouragement by a shift, using four-inch pots. The most 
suitable soil is one of a rich open texture ; 1 never employ any other 
than the following : — One-half rough turfy loam, and the other half 
equal parts of cow, pigeon, and stable manure two years old, leaf- 
mould and river sand, well incorporated and sifted. To a bushel of 
the above I add a bushel of bone dust. In shifting it is well to 
place the plant no deeper in the pot than it was before, and to loosen 
the fibres at the bottom of the ball ; after potting they should have 
a good watering overhead, and the plant should be topped, leaving 
about three eyes to break from, and then place them in an airy 
place, as close to the glass as possible. If all goes on well, by the 
second week in June the plants will be ready for a second shift, and 
should this time be potted in six-ii.ch sizes, with the same soil as 
before; all the shoots should be cut back to two or three eyes, and 
tied out neatly ; this is a great point in securing handsomely-formed 
plants. At this time the plants \*ill do better in a cool frame, or a 
light raised a few inches from the ground. When the weather is 
dry, the sashes should be drawn off in the daytime, but always shut 
up at night. By the second week in August the plants should be 
repotted again into eight-inch pots, and then taken back to the 
house. At this shift the summer shoots should be tied out, leaving 
one or two to fill up the centre; after being tied, tbey should afl 
be stopped again to two or three eyes, and disposed so as to make 
the plant as uniform as possible ; at the same time it is necessary to 
place the plant as near as possible to the glass, and allow them 
plenty of room. If the weather be favourable, air may bo admitted 
freely till towards the end of the month. This will prevent the 
plants being drawn up weakly, which would happen it the house 
were kept close, especially immediately after the plants are taken in 
from the cold frame. 

f «+^ eU w * n ^ er approaches great care must bo taken to keep the 
lrost out; when frosty weather or cold winds occur the house 
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should be shut up, but all air must be admitted on favourable 
occasions. At night I never allow the temperature to fall below 
42°. If, through a continuation of frost, a good deal of artificial 
heat is required at night, the plants will be much benefited by a 
sprinkling overhead in the mornings, the water being previously 
aired by being allowed to stand in the house over-night. As it 
frequently happens that there is a continuance of damp or wet 
weather at this season of the year, a little fire heat in the daytime, 
whilst air is admitted, will greatly assist in drying the house. If 
thus managed during winter, the plants will make fine blooming 
specimens in the course of the succeeding summer. If it be required 
to bloom the plants in June, the shoots will require to be tied out 
and stopped iu January ; but if not wanted till July, February will 
be soon enough. The central shoots may be allowed a little more 
extra length than the side ones to form a domical head. If, how- 
ever, a flat head is desired, they may be regulated as required. The 
plants will bo ready for a shift into their blooming pots by the 
middle of March. The proper size for this purpose is not less than 
twelve or fourteen inches, and the soil the same as before described* 
As soon as the flower-buds begin to make their appearance, a regular 
system of training will be necessary. The outermost shoots should 
be fastened down, and the others properly arranged ; and if this be 
judiciously managed, the plants will make handsome specimens in 
June, some of them four feet across, and half as much in height, 
with healthy, fine green foliage, and very numerous trusses of bloom. 
When intended for exhibition purposes, a gauze covering should be 
put over, to keep off bees and other insects, and shading is required 
to preserve the colour of the bloom, w hich otherwise is liable to 
sustain much injury by the sun. 

In cultivating the Pelargonium, much of the success obtained 
will depend on watering the plants properly. If this element be 
administered “little and often,” it generally happens that the soil 
is wetted on the surface for days in succession, whilst that around 
the roots is almost absolutely dry. On the other hand, when too 
constant and large a supply is given, the ground becomes, as it is 
termed, “sour,” especially if given immediately after a shift. The 
best plan is to water w ell, and give plenty of drainage to the pots. 
I generally give little manure water, and this considerably diluted, 
and just before the bloom is expanding. The green-fly is the 
greatest annoyance the cultivator of the Pelargonium has to contend 
with. Whenever, therefore, the fly makes its appearance, shut up 
the house at once, and give the plants a good fumigation of tobacco* 
Attention is more particularly necessary just previously to the plants 
coming into bloom, as smoking the plants when in bloom, not unfre- 
quently, and if thoroughly done, always, causes the blossoms to 
fall off, and then the plants are not again covered with flower for 
some little time ; through want of attention in this respect, I have 
known several intending exhibitors disappointed. 
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BY MB. B. TAT LOB, SUDBUBY. 

fk S an ornament in gardens or pleasure-grounds, a fountain and 
basin, or small piece of w ater, stocked with gold and silver fish, 
is generally admired, and, 1 think, justly so, especially when we 
consider the exotic appearance and groat beauty of these species of the 
finny tribes. I seldom see them disporting in their own translucent 
element without considering their culture” an index of refinement 
and taste. Although, perhaps, not directly connected with the pur- 
suits of gardening or flowers, yet there being now r so many persons 
who keep them in the house, along w r ith favourite plants, ferns, etc., 
or in their grounds, and as their management is but imperfectly un- 
derstood by many, a few words on this head may not be out of place 
in your widely-read and pleasant Cabinet of flowers and floriculture. 

These beautiful kinds of fisli are varieties of a kind of carp 
( Oyprinus auratus), natives of China. There arc indeed so many 
different kinds belonging to this species, that M. de Sauviguy pub- 
lished a work (Paris, 1780), in which hi' gave coloured representa- 
tions of eighty-nine varieties, of every different shade of gold, silver, 
orange, brown, and purple. They vary also in their tails, which are 
sometimes double, and sometimes triple ; and in their fins, which are 
much longer and larger in some varieties than in others. The gold 
fish was first brought from China to the Cape of Good Hope by the 
Dutch, about 1G11 ; and a few specimens were soon after purchased 
at an enormous price by the Portuguese, who appear to have first 
brought it to Europe. The Dutch continued for some time to sell 
their fish at exorbitant prices ; but, breeding rapidly in Portugal, the 
Dutch soon lost their monopoly, and the Portuguese for mam } ears 
supplied gold and silver fish to the rest of Europe. Even so late as 
the middle of the last century, gold fish were regularly imported from 
Portugal in large earthenware jars, like those now used for grapes. 
It has oeen said, even by recent authors, that gold fish were first intro- 
duced to this country in 1001, and that the first account we have of 
their being kept at any particular place goes no farther back than 
1728, when the Duke of Argjle had some at Whitton, near Houns- 
low. This is an error, however, as I recently discovered when read- 
ing interesting, chatty old Pepys’s diary ; the entry is this : — “ 1GG5, 
May 28th. To see my Lady Pen, w'here my w ife and I were show r n 
a fine rarity ; of fishes kept in a glass of water, that w r ill live for ever ; 
and finely marked they are, being foreign.” The idea, or rather 
fancy, entertained by the sight-seeing Mr. Pcpys, of “ fish that will 
live for ever,” will now excite only a smile, although it appears to 
have excited the old gentleman’s w onder, credulous as he was. In 
France, the first seen arc said to have been sent as a present to Ma- 
demoiselle de Pompadour, about 1730; when the French courtiers 
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were so enchanted with the splendour of this now kind of fish, that 
they called it La Dorade de la Chine, a name it still retains through- 
out France. The French have, however, now so completely natu- 
ralized this fish in the Mauritius, that it is served at table with the 
other kinds of carp, which it greatly resembles in taste, though it has 
a more delicate flavour. 

Though the gold fish is a native of a very hot part of China, and 
though it appears to enjoy the heat of a pine stove or orchideous 
house in England, yet it possesses the power of resisting a great 
degree of cold. Some years since Professor Host, a well-known 
naturalist in Vienna, chanced to leave a glass globe containing a 
gold fish in the window of a room without a fire, during one of the 
coldest nights of a very severe winter. In the morning he recol- 
lected his poor fish, and examining the glass, he found the water 
frozen apparently quite hard, and the fish fixed immovably in the 
centre. Supposing the fish to be dead, he left it in the ice ; hut, as 
it was extremely beautiful, he took a friend to look at it in the course 
of the day, when, to his great surprise, he found that the water had 
thawed naturally, from the room becoming warm by the Bun, and 
that the fish was quite lively, and swimming about as though nothing 
had happened. The friend of M. Host was so much struck with 
this remarkable occurrence, that he tried a similar experiment ; but 
bringing his frozen fish to the stove to hasten its revival, the fish 
died. 

Hold fish live a very long time. A few years since there were 
some in a large marble basin belonging to the Alcazar of Seville, 
which were known to have been there more than sixty years, and 
which are probably still existing, as they then showed no signs of old 
age. They were indeed particularly active, though larger than usual, 
and of the most vivid colours. It was, however, remarkable that 
they were all of nearly the same size ; and this is generally the case 
with all gold fish kept in clear water, as they never breed in such 
situations. It has also been remarked, that gold fish kept in glass 
seldom increase in size, particularly if the vase or globe in which they 
are kept bo small. A curious experiment to ascertain the truth of 
this remark \vas tried some years ago in Paris. Two or three fishes 
a year old, which measured two inches long, were put into a glass 
globe exactly one foot in diameter. The water was changed every 
second day in summer, and every week in winter, as is usually done 
with gold fish kept in glass vessels, and they were occasionally fed 
with crumbs of bread ; but in eleven years they had not increased 
one line in length. They were then taken out of the globe, and 
thrown into a pond in the garden, where there were no other gold 
fish ; and When this pond was drained at the end of ten months, the 
gold fish were found to hare increased in length, one about four 
inches, and the other nearly five. It has been before remarked, that 
gold fish never breed in clear water ; and it has been observed th&t 
when they do breed, the young conceal theinsClves among the foots 
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of plants, in inequalities of banks, or anions the faggots which may 
have been put in for them. A lady who happened to pull up an 
aquatic plant which had grown on the bank of a pond in which there 
were some gold fish, was quite astonished to find the roots appear 
alive ; and on examining them, she discovered the movement to be 
occasioned by a great number of little dark-brown fishes which were 
sticking to the roots. These little fishes were the fry of the gold 
carp, which are taught by instinct to conceal themselves from the old 
fish till the golden hue begins to appear on their sides, which it does 
when they are about an inch long. It is said that the gold carp 
devour the fry of other fish, and also their own, if they see them 
before the golden blotches appear. 

When it is wished to breed gold fish in clear water in a tank or 
basin, a few faggots should be thrown into the water ; or a sloping 
bank of gravel should be raised in the tank, the upper part of which 
is near the surface of the water. This will afford at once a situation 
for the old fish to deposit their spawn, and a shelter for the young 
fry. Some persons, when the spawn lias been deposited on a faggot, 
remove the w'ood to another tank to rear the young ; but they always 
do better, and grow faster, when bred in a pond with an earthy 
bottom, and in which plants grow naturally. 

In keeping gold fish in ponds, no care is requisite but that of 
sprinkling a few crumbs of bread occasionally on the surface of the 
water to feed them ; but w hen they are kept m any small vessel, the 
water should be changed regularly, not only for the sake of cleanli- 
ness, but because the fish will have exhausted the water of the 
animalculaD, which serve them as food. The usual rule is to change 
the water in glass globes or vases every second day in summer, 
and every week in winter ; ofitener if possible. 




NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

« T7STAVIA INSIGNIS. Nat. Ord. Myrtaca.—k fine warm- 
stove shrub, from Columbia or Guiana, attaining with us a 
height of from three to four feet. The blossoms measure 
from five to six inches in diameter, and are formed of six broadly 
obovate, creamy white, concave petals, externally tinged with rose ; 
the stamens are very numerous, arising from a fleshy base or ring, 
the filaments being pink towards their upper extremities, giving tho 
flower the appearance of having a fine pinlk and yellow coloured eye. 
The leaves are a span or upwards in length, of an obovate-lanceolate 
form, deep glossy, shining green, and nearly sessile. It is a plant of 
consideraDle beauty, both in foliage and flower, and deserves a place 
in every collection. It, blossomed at Kew in June of the present 
year. (.Bo*. Mag^ 6069.) 
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79* Gbskebia Donklabh. Nat. Ord. Gesneriacem. — Of this 
very handsome and now well-known Gesneriaceous plant, Sir ¥m. 
Hooker has given a very striking and characteristic figure from the 

S encil of his talented artist, Mr. Eitch. Having already figured and 
escribed the plant, we shall merely observe that it is considered to 
be a native of Columbia. ( Bot . Mag., 5070.) 

80. Piiilodendbon ebubesceks. Nat. Ord. Aroidece. — Plants 
of the Arum tribe are not by any means so generally cultivated as they 
deserve to be when we consider their singular ana varied forms, fine 
foliage, peculiar and often richly coloured inflorescence, together with, 
in some cases, a delightful scent. In tropical countries these plants 
constitute a striking feature, while they are as well among the most 
singular inhabitants of our stoves. Eor out-of-door culture also, 
there are some very pretty plants belonging to this natural order. 
What is more curious, and indeed we may say, so prettily striped, 
as the white and deep purple, almost approaching to black in the 
spathes of Arum triphyllum , var. zebrina , a perfectly hardy border 
plant, and yet how seldom is it seen in cultivation ! The present 
plant, Philodendron erubescent, is one of the most conspicuously 
handsome of the tribe. The spathe is boat-shaped, six or seven 
inches long, of a deep blood-coloured purple on the outside, and 
bright crimson within ; the spadix arises like a small column of ivory, 
and the foliage is of fine size and rich glossy green. It is closely 
allied to Arum grandiflorum ( Philodendron MooJceri, of Schott), but 
differs totally in the colour of its spathe, which in the latter plant is 
white or cream coloured. The native country is unknown, though 
there is much probability of its being found in the Caraccas. It 
requires stove treatment. {Bot. Mag., 5071.) 

81. C<ELOGYKE Schillebiana. Nat. Ord. Orchidea. — A pretty 
little orchid introduced from Moulraein by Messrs. Yeitch ana Son, 
of the Exeter and Chelsea nurseries, through their collector, Mr. 
Thomas Lobb, and with whom it flowered in June, 1858. The 
pseudo-bulbs are small, bottle-shaped, and clustered; leaves two, 
lanceolate, from four to six inches long. Flowers large for the size 
of the plant, of a tawny-yellow colour, spotted or blotched with 
brownish-red or chocolate, and about two and a-half inches in 
diameter ; the sepals are one- coloured and about an inch and a-half in 
length. ( Bot . Mag., 5072.) 

82. Isotoma senecioides, var . sxjbpinkatifida. Nat. Ord. 
Lobeliacece. Syn. I. axillaris. — This is a very pretty greenhouse 
plant, a native of Bathurst and the surrounding district, in New 
South Wales, where it was first detected by the late Mr. Allan 
Cunningham (who considered it a Lobelia), and more recently by 
Mr. Frazer. If not strictly a Lobelia the generic distinction is so 
small that with the learnea director of the Kew Gardens we are of 
opinion “that the genus does not appear to our eyes to be a natural 
one nor sufficiently distinct.” Tne flowers are composed of five 
petals, of a light purple or deep lilac colour, with a long, somewhat 
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curved tube, pale yellow or green ; the footstalks are some five or 
si* inches in length, and the leaves, aa indicated by the name, are 
generally piuuatifid and sometimes bi-pinnatifid. ( Bot . Mag.* 5073). 

83. Obchis foliosa. Nat. Ord. Orchida. — According to the 
3Jev. Mr. Lowe, this fine Orchis is found amongst grass ana bushes 
of Broom, at an elevation of 3000 feet, along the rocky banks of 
the liibiero Frio, in the island of Madeira. One native specimen 
gathered by that gentleman measured upwards of two and a-half feet 
in height. Plants have bloomed at Kew in a cool greenhouse during 
the present season. The stem and foliage greatly resemble that of 
O. latifolia , spotless ; the spike of flowers is about three inches 
broad and from six to nine inches Jong, bearing numerous very 
pretty purple blossoms, ornamented with darker spots of the same 
colour. \Bot. Mag. y 5074.) 

84. Swainsonia lessektijEfolia. Nat. Ord. Fabaccce . — It is 
rather singular that this attractive little plant had never been figured 
in any botanical work until August last, when we find it illustrating 
a plate in M. Verschaffelt’s *' IJ 11 lu*t nit ion Ilorticole , M and this more 
especially for it is one of the prettiest plants of its tribe. The 
blossoms, which are borne in profusion, are of very delicate shades of 
licac and purple; the leaves are pinnate, and. together with the 
blossom, combine to render the species one of the most ornamental 
of this genus of pea-formed flowers. The plant is neat and dwarf 
in habit, growing about nine inches in height, and is herbaceous. 
It does well in a cool greenhouse, requiring but little attention in 
cultivation ; in winter it may he placed near to tin* grass in a cold 
frame 1 ; it is easily increased either by seeds or cuttings. From the 
south coast of Australia. ( L'ltlwtt . Hot 7 ., 17G.) 

ho. CosTtrs VnttscUAFFi* ltianus. JNat. Ord. Zingiberacea . — 
M. F. Devos, one of the intelligent collectors sent out by Messrs. 
A erschatfeit, discovered this fine (but tin in exploring the isle of 8t. 
Catherine, on the coast of Brazil, during the year 1848. Plants 
sent home by him bloomed in the nursery at (fhent, in IS50. It is a 
fine species, growing about a yard high and bearing a succession of 
its handsome, fringed, white and yellow blossoms, the latter colour 
being chietiv confined to the throat and lower petal ; the leaves also 
are handsome, being both broad and long, of a deep, clear green. 
It flourishes in a low stove temperature and requires the same treat- 
ment as other plants of the ginger family. ( U III uni . Hort 177.) 

hv AG ms cocoiDES. Nat. Ord. L*almacvit \ — One of the very 
handsome palms, allied to Cocos, and inhabiting the forests which 
border the Monition or Amazon. It i * a small growing species but 
very elegant, not reaching higher th.m from eight to ten feet, and 
bearing a beautiful crown of fronds lmm three to live or six feet in 
length. For a house of small dininHon. it will be found especially 
adapted. {U III mt. Hort) 

l>ii \*>h wo la fkaouaks. Nat. Or 1 ( h'ch u/cfp. — Although re- 

sembling m main points 11. J J tr.init y m»» pre-mil upoci s in sulli- 
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ciently distinct in others ; the dowers are somewhat larger and the 
pseudo bulbs very elongated. It is also slightly varied in the colour, 
and, above all, possessed of a delightful fragrance. It is a native of 
St. Catherine’s, whence it was forwarded by M. Devos to M. Vers- 
chaffelt, the distinguished horticulturist of Ghent. (L'lllust. 
Sort., 180.) 

NEW AND SELECT GABDEN HYBBIDS. 

A ZALEA INDICA, GIGANTIFLOBA.— Baised by M. Deli- 
JflL mon, in Belgium, and sent out for the first time last April. 

It is a most beautiful hybrid, remarkable for the great size 
and brilliancy of its flowers, which frequently measure near five 
inches across ; their colour, bright rose richly spotted with crimson 
or violet on the three upper petals. The form is open to improve- 
ment, but for size it is certainly a considerable step in advance. 

20. KnoDODENDEoy azaleoides, var . cbispielohum. — W e re- 
gret that we are unable to ascertain the names of the parents of 
this handsome hybrid ; all that we know is that it was raised from 
seeds obtained by crossing one of the hybrid Rhododendrons with an 
Azalea Indica , by Mr. Delamotte, a successful cultivator at Ghent. 
The flowers measure about two inches across the mouth, and in 
some respects bear much resemblance to those of Azalea crispijlora , 
being irregularly crimped at the margin. The colour is a deep rose, 
all the petals being much spotted w ith crimson ; the throat is pure 
white. The leaves are a good green colour, of medium size ; and 
the whole plant, with the exception of the corolla, is slightly downy. 
The habit and character of the flowers would at once declare its 
origin from the Rhododendron and Azalea Indica , for it is absolutely 
intermediate in appearance between the two. It will be an excellent 
addition to collections. 

21. IIabdenbergia Makoyana. — A new hybrid, Uardenbergia y 
has been raised and sent out by Messrs. Makoy, of Liege, under the 
above name. It bears considerable resemblance to JEL. Comploniana , 
but is sufficiently beautiful to become a favourite in the greenhouse. 
The blossoms are a lively purple or deep lilac, borne in dose, short 
racemes, and in great abundance. We hope further attempts at 
improvement by hybridization will be made in this lovely tribe of 
Australian plants. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWEBS, AND BEMABKS. 

S nn uhs tor a SxfAr.L 0 Aiwr.N. — Will the Editor or any com spoudent favour 
An Old Subset ibir with a lint of n few choice eh rubs for a small gni den, situated in 
the noith of l)e\oi»**hirc?- Alpha. [The following are all desirable shrubs for small 
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gardens Weigela rosea, Euonymus j&ponicua, Eh&mus latifolius, Halesia tetraptera, 
Rhus cotinus, Philadelphia Gordoniamis, P. floribundus, P. elegans, Arbutus ovata, 
Pernettya augustifolia, P. mucrouata, Cotoncaster microphylla, C. rotundifolia, Caly- 
canthus preecox, Hydrangea quercifolia, Viburnum japonica, Ilex latifolia, I. ciliata, 
Gaultheria Shallon, Leycesteria formosa, Cistus ladaniferus, C. roscua, C. purpureus, 
C. formosus, C. corbariensia, C. m&rginatus, C. candidissimua, Escallonia rubra, Illicinm 
floridanum Duvaua latifolia, Benthamia fragifera. Arbutus Unedo, A. Andraebne, Dcutzia 
eorymbosa, Phillyera angustfolia, P. media, P. olercfolia, Fabiaua imbricata. The above 
are all very suitable for planting in conspicuous situations along the borders ; the back- 
ground may be filled with commoner sorts, as common and Portugal laurels. Some of 
the beautiful pink and crimson thorns should be intermixed amongst them. Lists of 
this kind might be greatly extended, but we have only noticed a few, which being both 
desirable and easily procured, may be safely selected by small proprietors who only re* 
quire a few good and interesting things. — Ed.] 

Rhodanthe Manglesii. — There are two seasons for sowing seed of this pretty 
annual : the first period being the middle of September, and the second the end of 
February. The soil should be rather strong, but not rich, as sandy loam and lcaf- 
monld ; they should be sown in pots and placed in a cold pit or frame (when sown in 
autumn) which should be kept close until the plants are np. The young plants should 
be potted off when small, for if allowed to attain much growth before this is done, they 
will not make nice plants. Place each plant in a small -sixty sized pot, and let them be 
returned to the frame and kept close until they begin to be established, when they may 
be hardened by admitting air. If there be danger of frost remove them to an airy 
part of the greenhouse for the winter, taking care they are not over- watered, as much 
depends on the manner in which they arc treated during winter, and too much or in- 
sufficient water will destroy the plants very soon. In the spring repot them into a richer 
but light soil of sandy nature, and place them in a warmer situation and somew hat moist. 
Pinch off all the first flowers as they appear. The spring-sown plants may be treated 
like other half-hardy annuals, and must have plenty of air to preveut their being drawn 
up weakly. — J. jP., Wamtead. 

Sensitive Plant. — The movement of the leaves of the Mimosa pudica have their 
origin in certain enlargements, situated at the articulation of the leaflets with the 
petiole, and of the petiole with the stem. Those only which are situated in the last 
articnlation are of sufficient size to be submitted to experiment. If, by a longitudinal 
section, the lower half of this swelling be removed, the petiole will remain depressed, 
having lost the power of elevating itself ; if the superior half be removed, the petiole 
will remain constantly elevated, having lost the power of depressing itself. These facts 
prove that the motions of the petiole depend on the alternate turgescence of the upper 
and lower half of the enlargement, situated at the point of articulation ; and that con* 
tractibility is not tbe principle of these motions. If one part of the plant be irritated, 
the others will soon sympathize, or bear witness, by tbe successive falling of their leaves, 
that they have successively felt the irritation. Thus, if a leaflet be burnt slightly by a 
leas, the interior movement which is produced will be propagated successively to the 
other leaflets of the leaf, and thence to the other leaves ou the same stalk. A very 
clever French experimentalist, Mons. Dutrocbct, found, 1st — That this interior move- 
ment is transmitted euually well, either ascending or descending. 2nd — That it is 
equally well transmitted, even though a ring of bark has been removed. 3rd — That it 
is transmissible, even though the bark and pith be removed so thot nothing remain to 
communicate between the two parts of the skin except the woody fibres and vessels. 
4th — That it is transmissible, even when the two parts communicate merely by a shred 
of bark, fith — That it may be transmitted even when the communication exists by 
the pith only. 6th — But that it is not transmissible, when the communication exists 
merely by the cortical parenchyma. From these very interesting experiments, it re- 
mits that the interior movement produced by irritation, is propagated by the ligneous 
fibres and the vessels. The propagation is more rapid in the petioles than in the body of 
the stem ; in the former it moves through a distance of from three to six tcuths of an 
inch in a second ; in the latter, through from eight to twelve hundredths of An inch, 
during the same portion of time. External temperature doca not appear to exert any 
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influence on the rapidity of the movement, but very sensibly affects its extent. Ab- 
sence from light, during a certain time, completely destroys the irritability of the plant. 
Such change takes place more rapidly when the temperature is elevated, than when it 
is low. Ine return of the sun’s influence readily restores the plant to its irritable 
state. It appears, therefore, that it is by the action of light, that the vital properties 
of vegetables are supported, as it is by the action of oxygen that those of animals are 
preserved, consequently, etiolation is to the former what asphyxia is to the latter. 

On Edging toe a "Walk. — For several years I have had the following-mentioned 
kinds of plants for edging to walks, and they combine neatness with beauty; they have 
been admired bv all who have seen them : — Erica herbacea, and its varieties, grow about 
four inches high, and are easily kept compact ; mine are six inches in breadth, and they 
commence blooming about the middle of January, in warm situations, and continue 
one mass of bloom for several months. Flowering too, at so dreary a season in winter, 
it is a very interesting object to have in view from the dwelling, or frequented walk. 
Erica cinerea, with its several varieties, also makes a very interesting and pretty edging. 
'When out of bloom it has a neat and pleasing appearance : they bloom from July to 
the end of the summer. Mcnziesia polifolia alba, blooms dwarf, when four to six 
inches high, and its beautiful pearl-white flow ers produce a very pretty effect ; it begins 
to bloom in June, and continues to the end of the season. There are others of the 
Menziesias, as purple, rosy-red, etc.; also several others of the Ericas which are also 
suitable for the purpose but the three named kinds arc what I possess, and have so 
adopted. I have sandy peat to grow them in. The Cotoncastor, trained to from four 
to six inches high, makes a charming edging.— X. Y. 

W inter Gardens. — Plants of comparatively kindred habits should always he 
chosen for grouping together. It is well-known how admirably the Scotch Fir falls into 
groups when it becomes old. And Cedars of Lebanon afford another example, from 
which it may be deduced that an affinity or resemblance between the plants in a group 
should ho sought. Deodar Cedars also group beautifully. And the Black Spruce Fir, 
by its natural tendency to throw up stems around itself from the rooting of its droop- 
ing branches, creates, in many instances, a very picturesque group of its own. W r e 
have yet to discover what can be done in England by grouping Austrian Pines, Stone 
Pines, Hemlock Spruce, Araucarias, and rarer thiugs of a lofty habit of growth ; while 
many of the elegant Cypresses, Junipers, Thujas, etc., are capable of being presented 
to us in quite a novel aspect, if judiciously gathered together in picturesque groups. 
As Conifers are almost all evergreens, au assemblage of them, such as I have just de- 
scribed, would in itself compose a winter garden of a particular kind. And, in a 
similar situation, a quantity of ornamental shrubby evergreens might be gathered 
together so as to constitute a very effective specimen of the irregular winter-garden. 
Or, if Bhododendrons and their allies were exclusively used, the same scene might he 
transformed into an American garden. But the more usual and acknowledged applica- 
tion of the term “ winter-garden” would be to a plot that is arranged in a purely regu- 
lar manner, with the beds cut into quaint or at least formal figures, and the shrubs for 
these beds selected for the colours of their foliage, and placed each by itself in a sepa- 
rate bed. With a due regard, iu the choice of plants, to diversities of height and 
habit, to the periods of producing flowers or berries, to the variegation or other conspi- 
cuous peculiarity of the leaves, to dwarf edgings of another kina of plant, and to the 
right employment of standard or specimens, a formal winter-garden, whether kept 
apart by itself, or made to fall in with the general sweep of the lawn, may become deeply 
attractive both in summer and winter. There will be the most obvious propriety in 
restricting all the elements of the winter-garden to evergreens. Plants of dark 
foliage, such as the common Yew, Irish Yew, Taxnt adprtssa (which makes a beauti- 
ful low standard), and common Savin, will be of great use iu the composition, as will 
thoee with light-coloured or variegated leaves j those which flower or fruit in either 
summer or winter; those fitted for edgings, and such as bear clipping into regular 
shapes* Among light- fbliaged plants the tamarisk-leaved Savin, the common Lavender, 
and the JEMia n i h e mum coMfeest, may be mentioned, while Kalmia laiifolia and 
Dapkme pontioa supply leaves of a pale green. Plants that flower some time in 
the summer, and fruit in the winter may be represented by Cotoneasten, Ivy, Gaul* 
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therias, Pernettays, Pyracanthas, etc. ; and those which flower in winter or very early 
spring are JSnca cornea, Rhododendron Dauricum airovirent , Andromeda 
floribunda , Garry a elNptica, Berberit aqmfolium, LauruHinutet, etc. A 
few that are most showy when in flower, at other periods, are Rhododendrons, 
Double Fane, Heaths, llelianthemums, Menziceias, Ledums, and Azalea amaena . 
The best variegated kinds include Aucubas, variegated Ivies and Periwinkles, 
Golden Thyme, variegated Savin, Eunonymut Japonicue varieaatus , a variegated 
variety of Rhododendron hirevtvm, dwarf variegated Hollies, and silver and golden 
Yen's. Of plants possessing much character 8s specimens for a winter-garden, a few 
may be indicated. They we Yuccas, Standard Rhododendrons, Cotoneasters, Taxus 
adpresta, black-leaved laurnstinus, and sweet Bays, Irish Yews, Irish Furze, Irish 
Jnuiper, Abies Clanbranliana , Thuja anrea , Tree Ivy, Golden-blotched Holly, JTtais* 
perm recurca , and the Golden-striped Yew. The following may be nsed for edgings : 
Berberis empetrifolia , JB. Dancinii , Epigcea repent, Qaultheria proettmbens , blue, 
white, and variegated Minor Periwinkles, variegated Savin, Golden Thyme, and others. 
Several things which might become too large for an ordinary winter-garden, can some- 
times be kept in order and due limits by growing them in pots, or slate tabs, plunged 
in the ground, and occasionally lifted to prevent the roots from spreading into the sur- 
rounding earth. The beds of a winter-garden will always look best if cut on grass, 
and it would be nearly impossible to edge them with Box, if they were divided by gravel 
walks, for the shrubs would soon damage or destroy the Box. "Where gravel is the sepa- 
rating medium, therefore, they must be edged with stone, tiles, or slate. — Mr. Kemp . 

Superstitions concerning the blossoming or Plants.— The Crocus was 
dedicated to St. Valentine, as it appears about the period of that saint's day. One 
species of Daisy appears about the time of St. Margaret’s day, this is called in French 
La Belle Marguerite. The Crown Imperial blossoms with us [about the 18th of 
March, the day of St. Edward, King of the West Saxons Natnrethus, ns was imagined, 
honouring the day with a floral “ imperial crown.” The Cardomine, or Lady's-smock, 
so distinguished for its milk-white flowers, is dedicated to “Our Lady” the Virgiu 
Mary, appearing about Lady-day. The St. John's Wort blossoms near that Saint's day, 
and the Scarlet Lychnis which was called the Candle plant, was supposed to be lighted 
up for that saint’s honour also, who was “ a burning and a shining light.” The White 
Lily expands about the feast of the Anunciation of the Virgin, affording another coinci- 
dence of the blossoming of well-known white flowers at thd festivals consecrated to 
the mother of our Lord. The Hoses of summer were said to fade about St. Mary 
Magdalen's day. The Passion flower was believed to blossom about Holy-Rood day, 
and allusions to this are frequently to be discovered in the writers of a former day. 
According to the tradition current in the Catholic chnrch, the cross on which our 
Saviour was crucified was discovered in the year 326 by the Empress Helena, who 
built a church on the spot, and the day of discovery was celebrated afterwards as Holy- 
Rood day. Rood signifying cross in obsolete English, hence the plant was connected 
with the “ passion” or sufferings of Christ, and more especially also from the fact of 
the resemblance borne in its flower to the cross, the nails, crown of thorns, etc#, dis- 
covered by the early missionaries of Catholic faith. — T. K. 8. 

Kxw. — In the herbaceous ground by far the most remarkable feature at present is 
Tritoma (Kmpliofia) Uvaria, many plants of which are now in fall bloom, and some 
with no fewer than from 50 to 70 flower-stems all in the greatest gaiety and beauty. 
There will be but few wc imagine who may visit Kew while they ore in flower that will 
not be delighted with these magnificent perennials, and desirous, if possible, of adding 
them to their gardens. 

Cent a urea koschata.— I have remarked here, on repeated trials, that the florets 
of the disk in Centaur ea moschata, or common Sweet Sultan, are completely sensitive, 
continuing to move spontaneously long after the Anger has been removed. Can you 
inform me if this be a distinguishing character of the species in general* or merely the 
effect of a tropical climate ? — Laoid, Seringapatam . 

Chrysanthemum Exhibition.— Our friends at Colchester have decided on holding 
their Ammal Exhibition of Chrysanthemums on Thursday, November UAh. Wc 
anticipate a strong gathering. £ 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

INGA FEllllU GINEA. 

HE noble plant of w liicli we present a figure on tlie 
opposite page, is by far the most showy of the genus, 
and is deser\ ing of a place in every collection where 
space can be allotted to it, in a rather moist heat. 
Its beautiful, tufty, large silky heads of blossom, 
so greatly exceeding in size those of any other 
known species, and the red down which coiers all 
the plant, render it a most ornamental climber, 
liilst it is also remarkable for the size of its foliage, 
here grown, it suits best for a pillar, or for training 
along a trellis in front of the house, and should be allowed 
plenty of room. It is a plant of ea&) culture in peat 
and good loam, and readily increased by cuttings struck in 
soil or sand, under glass, in gentle heat. Inga jerruginea is a natne 
of Brazil, inhabiting the district known as the Serra da Caraqa, 
where it climbs trunks of trees to a height of about thirty feet, and 
may be seen loaded with its handsome tlowers. 



ON THE ANALYST! ON OF SOILS AND MANURES. 

BY Q. I. T. 

T HE most comprehensive directions for effecting the important 
processes of analysis, are to be found in the last edition of 
Liebig’s works, or in Sir Humphry Davy’s Lectures \ipon 
Agricultural Chemistry. Dra. Thompson and Henry have written on 
the subject ; but for common purposes, I consider a very simple pro- 

2 b 
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cess to be more suitable. "writer tlmt I have mot with, has en- 
tered into a refined, philosophical inquiry, on every point of the 
analysis ; and, without great space, it would be impossible to go into 
minute detail. 1 prefer, therefore, to simplify the routine, but to 
elucidate, as far as may be, the chemical principles "which refer to each 
individual process. The varieties of soils are almost innumerable, 
but the constituents are very few. Divest a soil of vegetable and 
animal decomposable matters, and the pure earthy parts consist of 
sand or gravel (silireou't substance# , pure clay (alumina), chalk 
( carbonate oj' lime) , and iron, in the form of an oxide. These are the 
staple earths, and they all have metallic bases. OccaMonnlh , small 
portions of magnesia, gypsum [sulphate of lime), oxide of manganese, 
and some saline products — as common salt, muriate of lime, and 
perhaps sulphate of potash —are traceable In delicate nnah ms; but 
good loam**, the very best, productive lands, do not require tbe 
presence of these compounds. The four primary earths named, are 
blended in van mg proportions: lienee, it is nluioid impossible for 
any one to a-carium that he can posers* him*<lf of* a soil which has 
been recommended for the growth of different plants. The gardener 
is told, and roads of rich loam*, ha/«*l loams, sandy loams, light 
mellow earth, i tc (to.; but all thc-e terms are indefinite; and no 
one can follow tbe direction** thin* candidly gi\en, vithout being 
subject t > disappointment, fertile 1 '.'tins and earths, which a person 
may behove to enmvjxmd with tho-e he reads of, are Mi-ccptible of 
changes ns numerous a,** flnv-e that may lx* rung upon a peal of as 
many heJK. Cl’cmiral .vnh^s in tin* onh source of correct infor- 
mation; and it i> fhrtunat • Ihit a man who is of an inquiring turn 
of mind, and de-iron* f*> investigate causes, can, at a Aery trifling 
expense either of n.ntiiv or time, arrive at a certainty of conclusion — 
which mu-t ho e\tn truly *.*it '-factory . 

Let any one take up n pit of, what lie judge- to he, n good sound 
loam; and then let lorn m*U*( t a saucer futl from t he middle part of the 
spit — .-.iv , four incite-, h< low the surface: this should he done in fine 
weather, win u the ground is in rather a dry state. The soil so col- 
lected should i < broken, or rubbed by the hand*, till it be made as 
fine as possible; arid, in tins state, it is to la* exposed, in an open 
shed or room, t > the influence of a cum nt of air, where it may Josc^ 
all the moist me that it can be deprived of, without the aid of lire or 
direct Min-hine. Things being in this state, it will he proper to 
allude to the instruments which will be required for a sufficiently 
minute analysis: and T cannot do the subject greater just ice, than 
to transcribe a paragraph which I find in i)r. Hcnn’s Epitome of 
Experimental Chemistry (S\o, page 112). I do this with the 
greater satisfaction, because the writer was an extremely clever 
chemist, and had extracted the directions he gives from an early 
work of the late Sir H. Davy. Hence, the reader will he in 
possession of two eminent chemical authorities, and this must tend 
to inspire confidence. 
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The instruments are: — “A balance capable of containing a 
quarter of a pound of common soil, and of turning, when loaded 
with a grain; a series of weights, from a quarter of a pound Troy 
to a grain; a wire sieve, sufficiently coarse to admit a pepper-corn 
through its apertures ; an argand lamp and stand ; some glass 
bottles ; Hessian crucibles ; porcelain or Queen’s ware evaporating 
basons ; a Wedgevvood pestle and mortar ; some filters made of half 
a sheet of blotting-paper, folded so as to contain a pint of liquid, 
and greased at the edges; a bone knife, and an apparatus for 
collecting and measuring aeriform fluids. The chemical substances, 
or rc-agents required for separating the constituent parts of the 
soil, are muriatic acid (spirit of salt), sulphuric acid, pure volatile 
alkali dissolved in water, solution of prussiate of potash, soap-lye, 
solution of carbonate of ammonia, of muriate of ammonia, solution 
of neutral carbonate of potash, and nitrate of ainmonin — The re- 
agents are sold, together with the instruments mentioned above, by 
Mr. Knight, Foster-lane, Clicapsidc, arranged in an appropriate 
chest.” 

M ost of the abo\o articles may now be obtained, at a quarter of 
their former prices, of respectable chemists and druggists; but still, 
Mr. Knight, of Foster-lane, or Me^sr*. AVood, of Cheapside, keep 
every re-agent, and appropriate apparatus, and nun be, at any time, 
referred to. 

i shall arrange the processes under their respective heads, 
thus 

1. Dn/'nifj . — When this has been effected by the air, till the 
mass be reducible to powder, let an ounce weight bo genth triturated 
in a mortar till the bulk will pass through the sieve ; In this means 
the larger stones, hits of wood, or of vegetable matters, will be 
separated. If the lirst be found sufficiently hard to scratch glass, 
they ma\ b<» considered siliceous or Hint done>; if they effervesce 
when acid is poured on them, tho\ are calcareous, or of the nature 
of chalk; but if they be soft, cadl\ broken up, and do not e\inco 
any hisMiig. or disturbance in strong acids, they are of an aluminous 
or dawn nature. Tlu^e stones and fibres ought to be weighed, 
in order to find what i' Ihelr comparative proportion with any 
known weight of soil. Four hundred grains of the sd'tings, by 
accurate weight, are to be put in a saucer, with a small piece of 
shaving; and this vessel is then to be exposed to the heat of a 
gentle charcoal lire or lamp (the contents being often stirred with 
a wire), till the chip becomes slight 1\ charred: at which period 
the drying must cease, otherwise the \eget able portions of the soil 
may be burnt ; and in that case the chemical properties of the soil 
will be materially aifeeted. It is calculated that the heat which will 
thus render a bit of shaving somew hat brown, is about 300 deg. of 
Fahrenheit. The soil thus dried, ought to be accurately weighed 
again, and its loss in weight will show the quantity of water in 
absorption which it can retain. In fact, if soil so dried by actual 
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fire heat, be long exposed to the air, it will absorb a corresponding 
degree of moisture again, though it remain dry to appearance. 
Davy, Mr. Johnson, and other writers, consider the absorbent 
power of soils to be indicative of their composition if not of their 
comparative fertility. 50 parts out of 400 may be lost out of 
some soils— others lose but 20 or even 10 parts; and in these, 
sand is very predominant. 1 doubt the criterion much : having an 
example before me of a very line loam, which I find to be almost 
altogether fine sile.r, and which loses 51 per cent, by a heat of about 
300 deg. Coarse sand indeed is very little retentive, but siliceous 
earth is, comparatively, ^ cry highly so. 

2. Process of Washing. — Suppose that 20 parts of w ater have 
been separated from 400, by the heat of 300 deg. — 3S0 parts or grains 
remain : let these be boiled in four ounces of rain water, and then 
suffer the particles of soil to subside. When cold, decant the clear 
liquid; then add a little more water to the deposited matters, — stir 
them together, and pour the whole into a paper filter, which lias 
been previously dried and weighed. Wash in all the dregs, and 
cat,ch the drainings. If the liquid decanted off be not quite bright, 
let it pass through the matters in the filter: finally , wash those, 
by adding a little more pure water. These waters of lixiviation 
contain all the salts, and other substanccb soluble in winter ; and 
they should be retained in a vessel for future experiment. The 
filter and its contents are to be dried, — first by absorption on a 
lump of chalk; then, by gradual exposure to a strong heat: to 
that at least, which the side of a parlour stove furnishes. The 
paper and its contents are then to be weighed; and the quantities 
of soil remaining, wiil be ascertained by subtracting tin* weight 
of the paper. Should the soil retain am degree of moisture, it 
must be dried in a saucer, or upon a broad plate of tin, and be then 
rebalanced. 

3. Process by Muriatic Acid. — It will facilitate the description 
to place before the reader an imaginary analysis, which, however, will 
contain a close approximation to a real process. We will, therefore, 
pr< suine that by drying and lixmation the original quantity of 
UK) grains lias been reduced to 300 grains. These might be 
treated in bulk with the acid; but 1 propose to the analyst to 
divide the soil into two equal parcels, each of 1H0 grains ; because, 
as the object is to detect the carbonate of lime, it may, with 
advantage, be effected by a comparative experiment, which will prove 
very instructive. 

(To be continued ) 


Mii. ltKOOMh's ('inns vjfTHLMi its. — lam one vOio let** it m lits power should 
avail himself of an opportunity to inspect the pardons of the Inner anil Middle Temple, 
which will, wc believe, Is* more than usually attract!* f this year. 
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GLEANINGS AMONGST THE HARDY PERENNIALS. 

BY CLIO. 

{Continued from page 184.) 

-^^ARDAMINE TRIPOLI A is of humble growth, its flowering 
stems are about six inches high and produce numerous small 
white four-petalled blossoms, waved on their edges. Curtis 
deems it interesting, from being mentioned by Parkinson, who writes 
that it was sent to him by his “ especial good friend, John Trade- 
scant, who brought it among many other dainty plants from beyond 
the sea, and imparted thereof a root to me.” Its trefoil leaves and 
creeping roots aro found growing wild in Lapland, Switzerland, and 
Austria. Highly deserving of the attention of floriculturists is the 
curious Antirrhinum trior nit hophorum, or “ Three Bird-bearing Snap- 
dragon its purple, green, and yellow flowers, always growing in 
threes, are about two inches long, and terminate in a sharp point. I 
raised it from seeds procured at Carter’s, and it has come up vigor- 
ously and spontaneously in a distant part of the garden, surviving 
the winter, and extending its shoots and roots into the edging of 
Heath. It is described be Professor Herman, as bearing the Dutch 
winters, and grow ing to the height of n man, in the Botanic Garden 
at Leyden, more than a century since. It is a native of Portugal. 
Erica ciliaris grows several feet high, its de licate leaves are edged 
with hairs, its small, purple, bottle-shaped flowers expand from July 
to September; its localities, in a wild state, arc Spain and Portugal. 

To North America we are indebted for the lovely Spiraea trifoliata. 
It is rare, being difficult to propagate ; its roots may bo parted, and if 
seeds are sown in a shady border they must be carefully attended to. 
The blossoms are white with a pink tinge, and resemble in shape 
(only with elongated petals) those of the Jessamine. llow T beauti- 
ful, but how difficult to grow, is the Gcntiana rerna ; its ftve-petalled 
azure-blue flowers are numerous on the plant, which has small, 
clustered leaves ; it requires a soil of mixed peat and loam, and has 
been found on the mountains between (iort and Galway, also on 
those of Austria, Switzerland, and the Pyrenees; 1 have been told 
that it grows abundantly in meadows near Barnard Castle, Durham, 
and is helped by being occasionally trodden upon. The Isle of 
Caudia produces the curious Centaurea ragmina ; it is also found 
near the Mediterranean, in Europe, and Africa. 1 have felt doubtful 
w diether it should be classed amongst the hardy plants ; hut Miller 
writes, that if planted in dry lime rubbish, it will bear our ordinary 
winters in the open air; perhaps those who possess the plant in 
their greenhouses may have tried the experiment and will inform us 
of the result. Its height seldom exceeds three feet, the stalks are 

S crcnnial, and divide into many branches, exhibiting in June and 
uly bright yellow flowers, the bracts of the calyx being tipped 
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with brown; the stalks and leaves are white. The young shoots 
w hich do not flower will take root if inserted during the summer in 
a shady border. Agapantlius umbellafus has survived in my garden 
many winters, with very slight covering over its roots ; it is increased 
by offsets ; the stem rises to the elevation of two or three feet, 
terminating in a magnificent head of greyish-blue flowers ; 1 have 
also the white and the variegated-leaved varieties. Jt has long been 
cultivated in the garden at .Hampton Court, and was imported from 
the Cape. The Valais, Italy, Spain, and the south of France are the 
native localities of Achillea tomentosa ; its white woolly leaves, 
fringed with green, mat together on the giouml; the stalks seldom 
rise higher than nine inches expanding during most of the summer 
clusters of flowers of a fine yellow colour. 

The silvery foliage of Get anivm argenfeut >, with its large delicate 
pink blossoms, opening in June and July, render it an object of 
intere.si ; it was found on the summit of .Mount Bald us, celebrated 
for its variety of botanical specimens, and also in the south of 
Europe. From Russia and Germany we have received Srmprrvivmn 
glohijerttm ; it* flowers are largo, with many narrow petals, pink in 
the centre, and pale green at the edge*; it grows best in a dry, 
light soil. In June we are greeted with the deep blue blossoms, 
with yellow' centre, of Soph or a Australis ; tin y resemble the Lupine 
in shape ; it likes a light soil and open filiation, and grows spon- 
taneous in Carolina, dung down m the winter; its shoots attain 
the height of about two U't, and it well deserve* a yd ace in the 
border of a shrubben. Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Carniola, 
and the north of Europe, produce Conva/foria bifolia; it seldom 
rhes higher than four or live niche*; the stem, however, is rarely 
found with more than one leaf, winch is rather large compared with 
the minute white blossoms which appear in May. Campanula 
pumila decorates the garden^ early in spring with it* profusion of 
blue flowers (the while \ariety is also very pleasing); it is found 
wild in Switzerland. 


ON WATERING PLANTS. 
by rxcmF/Ksis. 

fk LJ, practical gardeners are, doubtless, aware that when cuttings 
m m of soft-wooded or succulent plants are put in, before the 
wounds have had time to heal over, and the soil is, perhaps, 
immediately moistened, it is generally at hauled with fatal eon- 
sequences to the cutting. Now the woody parts of plants being 
more con*olidated and less porous than their roots, are altogether 
less calculated to imbibe an undue portion of moisture, yet we find 
that even these do so to a most injurious extent, and therefore wo 
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muy reasonably conclude that roots mutiiatecLand placed in the a sue 
circumstances would hav e a greater chance, from their peculiar orga- 
nization, to sutler from such a cause ; nor can there remain a doubt 
that they do so. This points out as most injudicious the practice of 
turning plant# out of their pots, reducing their balls, as the case may 
be, thereby lacerating every fibre, and placing every rootlet in a 
worse position than a cutting, and then finishing the operation by 
giving a good drenching of water, which, as we ha\e already seen, 
must make dire havoc among the previously reduced channels by 
which the plant reechos its food. Such is, in a great measure, the 
cause of delicate plants suffering so much from shifting, of the check 
they receive unless the operation be carefully performed, and con- 
sequent loss of time in recovering from its effects. Still this is an 
ev cry-day practice, that has descended to us hallowed by the custom 
of ages, and sanctioned by the highest authorities. "Who ever heard 
of directions for shifting or potting plants that did not end thus ? — 
Give the wliule a good watering, to settle the mould in the pots, 
and the operation is completed.” 

Upon shifting or transplanting plants in dry, hot weather, when 
an arid atmosphere causes, by excessive evaporation, an unusual 
drain upon the ruoU, the necessity of a supply of water will soon 
become apparent ; and administering it under such circumstances is 
less injurious than under am other, from the activity maintained in 
every pari of the plant rendering stagnation an unlikely occurrence. 
But even then, when practicable, it is better to confine them in a 
close, moist atmosphere, which, with water overhead, and shade, will 
tumble them to exist through the medium of the leases until growing 
has commenced, and the roots arc in a condition to receive, without 
injury, the necessary supply. 

It is, however, when there is a deficiency of heat, vegetation 
languid, and a corresponding danger from excess of moisture, that 
such precaution is most required, and the contrary practice most 
hurtful. mong seedlings of tender sorts the mortalit y from such maJ- 
treatment is truly great ; and, when the impossibility of transplanting 
such without in some shape hurting their few and almost unformed 
spongioles, scarcclv more consolidated than the fluid in which they 
are so thoughtlessly immersed, is considered, their certain destruction 
is not to be vvoudered at. The advantages these derive from the 
treatment described led me first to examine more closely what I deem 
a matter of much importance. 

Before quitting the subject for the present, I may here add that 
the injury inflicted by such treatment is not confined to the plants 
alone, the soil also is frequently injured. Jt has been placed between 
the sides of the pot and tho root-bound ball containing the plant, 
where, being in a comparatively loose state, it receives the whole of 
the w'ater that is considered sufficient to moisten the whole mass; 
as, where there is so little resistanec.it is as effectually repelled by 
the dry ball as by the sides of the pot. This reduces what has been 
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added to the condition of a puddle, and in this state it stands a good 
chance of being baked as hard as a brick : at all events, it has been 
totally unfitted to afford that nourishment to the plant it otherwise 
would have done. Such consequences may be avoided by applying 
moisture gradually : but if some time is allowed to elapse there is 
not so much to fear, even from the usual soaking, as the old and 
new materials must in the interim have become equally dry ; a 
state, let it be remembered, indispensable to the thorough incorpora- 
tion of such materials. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CAPE HEATHS DURING 

SUMMER. 

BY MB. W. THOMPSON. 

B EING a great admirer, and also a cultivator, of these beautiful 
plants, I may perhaps render a service to others by giving a 
few hints respecting their proper management when put out 
oi doors in summer; my practice is as follows: — After first 
taking out all the plants that 1 intend from the heath-house (say, at 
the beginning of June), and removing them into pots according to 
their size, I have a bed of cinder ashes made to the depth of 12 in. 
or 15 in., and I then plunge the pots into it up to their brims, 
arranging them according to the height of the plants. Instead of 
giving large quantities of water in excessively dry weather (as is 
sometimes done;, I giu* a moderate supply only ; at the same time 
taking care to have the cinder ashes well soaked with water, which 
keeps the pots in a moist state during the heat of the day. I find 
this to be much better than the common mode of placing the pots 
out, and leaving them destitute of am protection from the pene- 
trating rays of a hot sun, which must be most injurious to this very 
beautiful tribe of plants. When the pots are exposed, in the manner 
above-mentioned, to the heat of the sun, they become quite hot: this 
consequently exhausts and dries up the soil ; and no Heath whatever, 
in this state, can recover, the fibres of the roots being so small, that 
they lose all their vital action ; and the more you water, the sooner 
vou hasten their decay. This error many gardeners fall into with 
respect to Heaths, which are often set out, like other hardy green- 
house plants, without sheltering them from the scorching rays of tlio 
sun; besides which they ’arc frequently crowded too closely together, 
which greatly injures them, and brings on that rusty and unsightly 
appearance so own to be met w ith in our gardens. I would venture 
to suggest that the Heaths should never be allowed to touch each 
other, but that they should all stand separate, in whatever form they 
may be placed ; as, w hen this is the case, they cannot possibly injure 
each other. The principal rule to be observed in rearing Heaths in 
houses is, to allow at all times free circulation of air ; likewise to 
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keep the pots in a moist state ; taking care not to have them soaked 
too much with water, nor scorched with drought. I should also say 
from my own experience that no Heath ought to be put out of the 
house when there is room to keep it in, so that the plants may stand 
clear of each other, as, by being exposed in the open air, they are 
liable to get drenched by the heavy rains so frequent in the summer 
months, and which can only be avoided by awnings of canvas being 
erected (this, too, at a considerable expense) to protect them from 
the rain, as well as from the scorching rays of the sun. 


NOTES ON NEW AND RARE FERNS. 

BY MB. W. S. PBESTOE, T1CTOBII PAEK. 

(Continvcd from page 251.) 

Dictyonia (J. Smith), Volypodium up. (It. Brown), Dictyopteris 
(Presl.), Drynaria (Fee). 

Generic l)c strip lion . 

4SkOEl oval, naked, immersed in the substance of the frond; 

veins uniformly reticulated, the sporangiferous receptacles 
^(jjp uniting several reticulated veinlets; areoles elongated, more 
or less oblique, with no free veinlets ; fronds simple, coriaceous, 
glaucous, from six to twelve inches long, articulated near the rhizome ; 
rhizome creeping, rather fleshy. This genus is readily known from 
its allies by the nearly uniform venation, and the areoles being 
destitute of free veinlets. 

D. attenuata (J. Smith), Polypodium attenuatum (It. Brown), 
Diet y opt er is altenuata (Presl.), Drynaria Brownian a (Fee). Fronds 
simple, linear, attenuate at the base, coriaceous, of a dark green 
colour, from six to twelve inches long, the margin of the upper 
portion often crenate ; sori largo, of a russet brown colour. A 
native of Australia, and a rather slow -grow ing greenhouse fern ; a 
little extra heat when the )oung fronds commence growing in spring 
will greatly assist it. Soil, rough peat and leaf-mould, with plenty 
of silver sand and broken crocks, so as to have a free drainage; 
care must be taken never to allow this fern to sutler from want of 
water, or it may cost the possessor his plant. This is a very 
interesting species for Wardian cases, its upright, coriaceous fronds 
rendering it very conspicuous amongst the more delicate sorts. I 
am not certain of its being in the trade, but there is a fine specimen 
in the establishment at Kew. 
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TIymexolepis (Kau-f.), Gymncptrii (Presl.), Zcrostichum 
(Linn.), Lomaria (Willd.) 

Generic Deecrijtion. 

Sori naked, the Bporangiforous receptacles confluent, forming 
eontinous linear sori ; veins ana *4 onioning, irregular, internal, with 4t 
simple free veinlet in each areole ; fronds simple, lineo-lanceolate, 
smooth, coriaceous, attenuate at the base, the upj>er |K)rtion of the 
fertile frond abruptly contracted, forming a linear fertile spike ; 
fronds articulate near the rhizome : rhizome creeping, furnished 
\\ it h a few large The present gcmi> is easily distinguished by 

tlie apex of the fertile frond being abruptly contracted, and its 
undt r surface amorphous, or eo\ered \iith sporangia. 

//. spirata (Presl >, Acrostichu# xpinttum (Linn.). lonmria 
spieata (Willd/, Gymnoptt ris spicatn (Pres].), JJ , rt rolnttt illume). 
J*Yomlshnear-laneeolate,coriaoeous,at U miatent t he base, glaucous, from 
nine to lift ecu inches long, of an o!ise-gri< n colour, arising from tin 
rhizome at \ery short intenals. A natiu* of the Malay Archipelago. 
It re(|Uircs a moist, warm atmo^pln re, ranging from GO to Go . Sod. 
rough peat, leaf-mould, siher sand, with good drainage. It is a >cr\ 
beautiful and interesting fern, on account of its lemarkable con- 
tracted fertile fronds ; both to the cnlti\ator and botanist it is wr\ 
rare; a nice specimen ma\ be seen at Kew. and a few nursenim n 
haw it. 

X r. v m 1 1) r r \i ( Fee , To niti s ( S w j, Dry hi tty loss ton ( J . Smith ) . 
I* ter is (Linn ) 


Centric Description. 

Suri naked, confluent, forming continuous linear sori; veins 
irregularly anastomosing, with a free veinlet in each areole; fronds 
simple, lim ar-lanccolate, tin* under portion of tin* upper half 
eporaugiferous, articulated near the rluzomc ; rhizome creeping, 
furnished with a few large brown scales Ling close* to the rhizome. 
This genus is known from llytncnolepis bv the fertile fronds not 
being contracted, and by their eontinous liu ar sori. It is an 
instance among others that too great reliance should never he placed 
on a slight variation in the form of sori for generic distinction; a 
specimen now before me presents three distinct forms of aoms, one 
side of the frond having its characteristic confluent sori, and on the 
other side both round and linear out s - showing how difficult is the 
task of* finding a tine and reliable generic distinction. 

-V. lanceolafttm (Fee,, P ter is lunccohttn (Linn.), Tacnitis hmem- 
laltf (Kaulf.) Fronds lanceolate, slightly undulated, opaque, 
attenuate at the base, the upper portion of the fertile fronds slightly 
contracted, from six to as much as eighteen inches lon^, of a brigwt 
green colour, arising from the rhizome at very short intervals, and 
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rather pendulous. A native of the West Indies. This plant 
requires the same treatment as Hymenolepis, and is not quite so 
interesting as that genus, being also very rare and existing only in 
the noble collection at Kew. 

CAMri'LONEVRON (Presl.), Oyrtophlcbivm (R. Brown), Margin&ria 
(Pres!.), Poly podium sp. (Auct.) 

Generic Description, 

Sori naked, globose ; veins pinnate from the costal, prominent ; 
\enules opposite, transversely anastomosing in a series of angulale 
arches, which on tlmir ovteri >r side produce o no -two-three free vein- 
lots, the sporangia being either medial or upon their apex; fronds 
simple or pinnate, coriaceous or membranaceous, from a few inches 
to five feet in length, articulated near the rhizome ; rhizome 
creeping, long and Mirv, or short and fleshy, furnished with a few 
scale 8 ?. This genus is readily told from any of its allies by the arch- 
like venules, and the production of various numbers of free veinlets 
which produce the sporangia, cither medial or terminal. 

C. any ust folium ( Fee), Cyr toplil 'ehium august folium (J. Smith), 
Polypodium august folium (Swartz.', P . dimorphm (Link.), P. 
amphostemon (Kun/e), Mary inaria auyustifolid (Pred ' A native 
of tropical America. 

C. ensfohum (.1. Smith\ Polt/podium e ns folium (WilldA, Jfaryi- 
naria on si folium Pred , Cyrtophl cbium ensijohum liort. Kew\ 
From tropical America. 

C. dcru r mis Presl , Polypodium decurrens (Eadd. , P. poly- 
anthos i Hort. Brus. , ('yrtopldebmm decurrens « liort. Kew\ A 
native of Brazil. 

V. riyidum J. Smith . Pronds simple, contiguous, linear-lanceo- 
late, attenuate at the base, coriaceous, smooth, upright, from six to 
fifteen inches long, about three quarters of an inch wide, the margin 
much thicker than the space between it and the costal ; sori round' 
small, thinly scattered on the under surface ; rhizome creeping, 
short; the fronds arising immediately after each other. A native of 
tropical America ; cultural directions same as for Phlebodium. 

(To be continued ) 


OX SEEDS. 

BY r. E., OOl NTT JVTKHAW. 

A10NGST all the reflections on the machinery of nature, in 
her miniature works, there is nothing that presents more curious 
w w obsen ations to the mind of the lover and cultivator of flowers 
and^plants, than the w onderful diversity that exists iu the forms and 
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peculiarities of seeds ; as they appear to offer an amusing study, 
though not so generally attractive as the “ gay denizens ” from 
which they spring, the following remarks on their peculiarities may 
not be wholly superfluous. Some are so carefully enveloped in their 
verdant cases, that it is a difficult matter to hit on the moment for 
gathering; this applies particularly to all the pea and podded 
tribes, which are very long in ripeuing, and when ripe, explode, curl 
up their shields, and discharge their contents. Others, as the 
Potentillas, have no protection at all, except in the loose calyx of 
the withered flower, and are outside the small vessel, which in other 
plants usually contains the seed. The Sphenogyne is most remarkable 
and peculiar; the seeds form in circles from the flower-stalk a thick 
tuft, and at the top of each seed is a perfect, small, everlasting white* 
flower; the seed ripens so soon, and scatters as it ripens, that it is 
not easy to find a perfect head, otherw ise it would greatly resemble 
the form and blossom of Thrift. 

The seeds of the JSilcne procumbent are enveloped in a double 
case ; the one, the flower calv x, which becomes transparent as it dries, 
niid,' within it, the other, a compact little pear-shaped vessel, con- 
taining the seed. 

The winged seeds, as Thistles, Groundsel, etc, are quite familiar 
to every one ; these, no doubt, are intended by Providence to be 
carried and dispersed far and wide over the earth; though why, as 
they are generally those of useless, if not noxious, plants, cannot, to 
our finite views, be explained. 

The Scotch Thistle deserves special attention in the catalogue of 
seeds ; its fine thick down and nutty firm kernels are beautiful 
specimens of the finished perfection of the vegetable kind, in the 
humblest rauk. The Tiger Lily has two wavs whereby it propagates 
itself— one by seed in the usual receptacle succeeding the flower; 
the other, a sort of berry or bulb, formed on the stalk, at the axil of 
the leaf, which, if dried and planted, will become flowering plants nt 
the end of two or three years. 

The seed of Honesty, however well known, deserves attention ; it 
is different to any other, consisting of a middle shining, lav er, pro- 
ceeding from the stalk, on each side of which are seeds ; it has two 
outer layers, protecting the seeds and middle Inver, tinaf Inched to the 
stalk; when perfectly ripe tin y and the seeds fall oil*, leaving the 
middle layer clean and bright for winter nosegays ; mixed with ever- 
lasting flowers it has a good effect, and shines as if varnished. 
Crocus seeds form in the earth, and come up ripe, and the pod opens 
long after the flowers go off. The Meadow Sweet, and all its kindred 
tribe, form their seeds so exactly like the flower-buds, as to render 
it difficult to distinguish one from the other, except as the season 
denotes them. 

The Wild Iris ( fcrtula ) seeds are xery ornamental ; when ripe, 
the seed-pod bursts into three parts, keeping the triangular shape of 
the flower preceding it, and retaining the seeds for a long time 
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attached to it, which are of a beautiful bright coral or orange 
colour, and make the banks of the hedges in Devonshire, where it 
abounds, quite brilliant. The seeds of the Wild Arum, and some 
others, are also very pretty, though, being more dwarf, they are soon 
lost in the falling leaves. The seeds of the Certia turbinata are 
wholly external, with scarcely any attachment ; they are most 
difficult to save. The large Uarden Poppy is most curiously divided 
within its seed-vessel in quarters or compartments, containing 
thousands of seeds, and at the top of this apparently close case, 
finished with a neat rosette, are air-holes, like little windows, to 
admit air to dry the seed, and prevent its moulding, which in wet 
seasons it is very apt to do ; these plants ripen their seeds in a 
surprisingly short time, compared with others, though so closely 
packed. 1 have often observed in the lower portion of the Beed- 
vessel slits, as w itk a knife, by which seeds escape ; on the other 
hand, when they are ejected through the holes in the top, a consider- 
able quantity of seed is left below. It is worthy of remark, that 
self-sown Poppies are always finer than those sown by hand, which I 
attribute to all seeds being in general sown too thick. When we 
see a vigorous, branching, self-sown flower of any kind, we are apt 
to forget it is the offspring of so minute a seed. Most plants of the 
same tribe produce their seeds alike ; this is not the case with the 
Convolvulus. The major and minor (annuals; have their seed 
vessels in four parts, remarkably compact, and seed freely; the 
perennial kinds hu\e one loose seed-vessel, containing at most a few 
ill-shaped seeds, and oftener found destitute of any. It is worthy of 
remark here, although well known to many, that if the dead flowers 
of any plant are removed before the seed is perfected, the same will 
continue flowering for a length of time ; if left to seed and ripen, 
they soon perish. This applies particularly to all the Campanulas, 
Sweet Peas, Splmnog)nes, Lupins, Antirrhinums, etc. China and 
Perpetual lioses, when the first flowers go off, if cut down to the first, 
second, or third bud from the flower, the second bloom will be 
materially assisted. 

In offering these remarks, founded as they are on my own 
limited experience, 1 do not pretend to have supplied, or to have 
been able even to select, the subjects most w orthy of observation ; 
yet if 1 succeed in drawing the attention of any one better qualified 
to treat the subject, or present to the young another branch of 
inquiry and innocent pursuit, this contribution will not have been 
made in vain. 

Of the beauty and varied, almost countless, interesting forms 
presented by seeds when under the microscope, 1 have said nothing, 
although here an unlimited field of gratification and research lies in 
the power of every one who is the possessor of so exquisite an 
instrument. 
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HOW TO MAKE A TABLE BOUQUET. 

JW GREAT deal of taste, to say nothing of skill, can be employed 
J A in building up the table bou piet, and as seen at the most elite 
gatherings, this is an object of great beauty. Fancy a table 
spread ofttlmes with the most costly gold and silver “ sets,” with 
viands that would do honour to M. Boyer, of cuisine celebrity, bril- 
liantly illuminated with one or more chandeliers corning down gene- 
rally "to within three or four feet of the table. Immediately under 
these, central on the tables, or equidistant if more than one is used, as 
the case mav be, is the place occupied by this work of nature and art — 
the table bouquet its size varies with the table it is to be placed 
on, the occasion used for, and the means of the proprietor for ob- 
taining abundance of flowers ; for as this, like evenin'/ parties , eomes 
most frequently in winter, the flowers and making of such an one we 
now have reference to co^ts considerable money. \Ye have seen 
and helped to build many, and know several wavs it is sonu times 
done, but know of none by which a large one of two or three feet 
lugh can be so richly made as the following: — 

Any bouquets of this size must have a kk frame’* to build on. To 
do thw, take the gla^s .stand or vase out of the epergne or centre piece, 
as the ease may he, and {ill with pure while sand, or place white 
paper in fir-t ; water this sand suiliciently to make it lav close, then 
.elect good dry branches of Hemlock. Spruce, or .Juniper, if obtain- 
able, and stick into thn sand, forming altogether quite a thicket; 
whui sufficient put in, take some common white string and tie 
this a sullieient number of times, to form a perfect cone of the 
desired height and width: any place in tving, not suiliciently full, 
must have a little green added until it is so. 

This is what i** called “ the frame.” The common Fir Club Moss 
(Lycopodium dentlroUeum) - a beautiful thing for the purpose — is 
then put all over this frame, its obp < t to form a perfect back ground 
for the flowers, and in places where the flowers do not n e«. t to show 
pretty green points. 

Now then for the flowers. In June, or when they can be had, 
the conspicuous one*, will bo Boses; after that, ami until frost comes, 
Dahlias; between lirst fro-t and December, Cl»r\**antheimiin8 ; and 
throughout winter, the Camellia, which of all flowers for the pur- 
pose none can beat: take from time to six dozen of these, mostly 
red and white, if for candle light, and dot equally over this fnuue, 
then <k fill in” with small flowers, and it is a gay object indeed. 

A right good point or top piece is also important, as is a good finish 
to the bottom ; to illustrate with easily obtained material : select 
the largest leaves of the rose Geranium, tie each to a stick, then sot 
these true around the base of the frame, leaves banging downwards; 
lay around those, inserted the same way, the gracefully drooping 
Fuchsia. For bouquets of this description, most flowers are better if 
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tied to small willow sticks. After the joint conspicuous flowers and 
base are all arranged, the filling-in is done with an*}' flowers, mostly 
small ones at command. The bouquet then built is carried steadily 
and deposited in its position on the table. It may be urged by some, 
“ all this is too much trouble for me.” Friend, if you are a gardener, 
think it not too much trouble; nothing superior is ever cbtainecl 
without it, and if such things need be, surely they are as appro- 
priate and useful as anv other ornaments to the dinner table. — 
J3. Sanders, in Emery's Journal. 


HALF SHRUBBY CALCEOLARIAS. 

T HE half shrubby Calceolarias although the more difficult to 
propagate, are by far the handsomest portion of this lovely 
genus, whether w’o view them as regards their elegance of 
habit, their richness of colouring, or the profusion and magnificence 
of their blossom*. 

In the iir.-d place, a* regards propagation, no cuttings should be 
take off in the spring, after the main shoots ha\e started for flower- 
ing ; for those, when plunged in a gentle heat, will invariably run tip 
to flower, anti not one in ten will produce any roots. It is this 
which may. in some cases, render them difficult to propagate; but if 
proper cuttings are put in, at the right season. 1 assert that few' 
plants strike root so readily. For this purpose, the xoung shoots 
should he selected in the autumn, after they have done lknvering. 
These should he taken off close to t ho stem, and planted round the 
edge of a pot pmiomdy filled with a mixture of half turfy peat, 
and half white sand, putting two or tlnco inches of broken pots at 
the bottom, for drainage. .After pi\ing them a good watering, they 
should be plunged into a mmleiate hot-bed. when* they will soon 
lake root, which mat easily he ascertained by examination. Cut- 
tings may be put in during the whole winter, and, if attended to as 
above, scarcely one will fail. 

Next, as regards their subsequent treatment ; they should be 
potted off, as soon as sufficiently rooted, into small sixty-sized pots, 
using a compost of about three-fourths turfy peat, ami one-fourth 
sandy loam, being very careful to use a sufficient quantity of pot- 
sherds, to carry off all superfluous moisture. They may be kept in 
a frame for a day or two, t ill they have struck fresh root, after which 
they should he placed in an airy part of the greenhouse, where they 
may remain till about the middle of January, when they will require 
to bo shifted into one-size larger pots, which shifting must be re- 
peated as often as they fill the pots with roots, till they commence 
flowering. A compost of equal parts of turfy peat and sandy loam 
will be found to suit, ns they advance in growth ; a little hot-bed 
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manure, well decomposed, may be added, and gradually increased, so 
that at the last shift it may be in nearly equal proportion with the 
peat and loam, which, 1 ought to have stated, should not be sifted ; 
out chopped and beaten fine with the spade. It is also necessary to 
use an increasing proportion of drainage at each successive Bnift, 
From first to last they require particular attention with regard to 
watering, in the performance of which there are two great evils to 
be avoided. I refer, on the one hand, to the possibility of starv- 
ing them to death by withholding a sufficient supply, through a 
careful anxiety to prevent falling, on the other hand, into the no 
less dangerous extreme of supplying them too liberally. This last 
will be certain to perish the fibrous roots, and render the soil in the 
pots too much saturated for any ordinary plant to thrive. The first 
may be attributed to a too careful and officious fondness, but the 
other must be the result of careless indifference; and, though they 
spring from such opposite sources, yet both are most injurious. In 
fact, this may be applied to the greater part of plants in cultivation; 
but I know* of none in which it is more perceptible than in the Calceo- 
laria. The happy medium, however, between these two extremes, is 
just what these plants require. They Bhould be watered only just 
enough to keep the whole of the soil in the pots moderately moist ; 
recollecting, however, that as the plants advance in growth, and the 
sun becomes more powerful, a more copious supply may from time 
to time be given ; and if the draining, as recommended abo\e, be at- 
tended to, no injury need be anticipated on this point. As regards 
blooming, they should receive their final shift, just as they com- 
mence flowering, as previously intimated. The size of the pots used, 
if anything like perfection is aimed at, should certainly be not less 
than one foot iu diameter, and the same in depth ; but it must be 
borne in mind that such a body of soil, without sufficient drainage, 
instead of imparting the desired health and strength to the plants, 
would be the cause either of' a lingering death, or a puny and dis- 
graceful growth. After being thus potted, they should be returned 
to the greenhouse, where they receive abundance of light and air, 
keeping them at a respectful distance from each other, and liberally 
supplying them with water. It will he necessary to intercept the 
direct rays of the sun, bv rolling mats or canvas on the roof of the 
house: this will preserve them much longer iu flower, and, at the 
same time, add a dazzling richness and brilliancy to their colour. 

When their beauty has somewhat declined, they may be put out 
of doors, in a situation where they will be protected both from the 
mid-day sun and also from heavy rains. They will throw out a 
supply of cuttings towards autumn, which must he taken off, and 
treated as above. When a sufficient quantity is obtained, the old 
plants may be presort ed in pits or frames during winter, and planted 
out in spring. 
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ON THE JESCIIYNANTII US. 

BY W. a. B. 

T HE Eschynanthus has rapidly advanced in general estimation, 
and one or another of this species are found in every good col- 
lection, a natural consequence of the union of rcaliy splendid 
flowers with a graceful, ever-verdant, and unique style of growth. 
To eaj' they well deserve our best attention is but uttering a truism, 
for when well managed they are among the most gorgeous of stove- 
plants, and some or other of the species may be had to blossom 
through the greater part of the year. There is a singularity in the 
character of these plants, uniting, as it does, the pendant habit of 
the class to which they belong, with the most copious production 
of foliage not usually observed in epiphytal vegetation, that, properly 
displayed, can never fail to arrest attention, and when seen with a 
duo proportion of flowers, they are indeed fit objects of admiration 
to all. 

Their general culture requires but little trouble, that is, they 
may be grown to exhibit the utmost luxuriance 'wherever a suitable 
temperature can bo afforded, though some amount of practical skill 
is, as may bo expected, required to induce the degree of beauty they 
are capable of attaining. The pendulous habit which prevails in the 
genus will naturally point out the propriety of cultivating them in 
baskets which may he suspended, or in some other position, where 
their natural character may be developed. 

It is well known to all who have attended to the culture of the 
Eschy nanthus, that the roots never penetrate far below the sur- 
face of the material in which they are grown, and therefore the 
baskets to contain them need not exceed three or four iuches in 
depth, the more usual size of six to eight inches deep being un- 
necessary, and indeed objectionable, from the probability of the extra 
quantity of soil becoming soured ; it must, however, be understood 
that 1 do not recommend the roots to bo restricted in their lateral 
extension ; on the contrary, their development in this direction 
should be encouraged, and with this view it is advisable to have the 
baskets wide as well as shallow, and the lighter their construction, 
the more it will add to the beauty of the plants. 

To illustrate my treatment, I will suppose the specimens 
planted in such baskets, iu a mixture of moss cut very fine, with a 
third of leaf- mould or rotten wood added, this forms a porous and 
suitable medium for their fleshy roots. The period of their most 
active growth we may consider to extend from January to May, and 
during that timo they should be kept iu a warm and moist at- 
mosphere, the temperature of which may range from 75* to 85*. 
♦Syringing will bo necessary at least twice a day, to promote a 
healthy growth, and to keep down the red spider, to whose ravages 

2 c 
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the thick coriaceous foliage is very subject ; and when water is given 
to the roots, which will probably be required twice or thrice a-week, 
let it be a liberal application, for the system of giving a little and 
often is most deceptive, merely tending to sodden the surface, while 
the lower portion is left eomparath ely dry. As soon as the flower- 
buds are perceptible less moisture will suffice, until they become 
quite clear of the steins, when the liberal treatment may be resumed, 
and every encouragement given and continued till they assume their 
colour. A situation somewhat cooler, though not lower than 60% 
will impart the greatest brilliancy to the flowers, and presene their 
beauty lor a considerable time, but it will not be safe to continue 
the plants in a lower temperature than that named, lest the blossoms 
recene a check, which in all probability will prevent their expanding. 

The JKsehynanthus being quickly acted on by a change of tem- 
perature, I iind that l>v removing t ho plants back to the warmer 
atmosphere as soon as t fie blossoms decay, and adopting the course 
before described, to cause a resumption of growth, that live succes- 
sive crops of iloueis may be had; and it is remarkable that without 
these chai gis, but few flowers aie e\er produced. 

I may here mention a circumstance connected with the produc- 
tion of flowers, which opens a means of inducing the most obstinate 
to bloom will. A specimen of jtE. grandtjlurvs had attained a line 
state of health, and, so far as growth was concerned, could not bo 
desired in bitter condition, but for se\eral seasons it refused to 
flower, and, from some cause unknown to me, the plant kept ron- 
tirmailv growing; change of temperature in this east* had no effect, 
and in time it btcame too large for the trellis to which it was at- 
tached. Caring very little for such a plant, J cut the leading shoots 
back close to the Ira me, and in a short time it was eoicred with its 
extremely rich flowers, amply repaying for all past disappointment ; 
this mode of pruning 1 ha\e tested se\eral times since, and always 
with similar success. Its cited has been the same, not only with 
the spe< ics named, but also on sK. Jloschiamts, Lobbi/mum, vvJrhra , 
and nudicans ; with some of the latter plants 1 pinched off the point 
of each shoot on only half of the specimen, tearing the other por- 
tion untouched, and in a month the pruned part was furnished with 
flowers, while, on tl e other side, they were greatly deficient. 

During winter the treatment of these plants should bo marked 
by a comparative dormancy, an amount of rest proportionate w'ith 
the development of the active mason, being as necessary with these 
as with e\ cry other vegetable form, and to ensure it they must bo 
kept both cool and dry. Their propagation is easy ; well-ripened 
cuttings of t ho preceding year’s growth are to be preferred, as Doing 
less liable to failure from damp, which often nttenus the employment 
of young tender shoots. Planted in the usual way, they emit roots 
] rofmely, and should subsequently he kept in small pots filled with 
light sandy peat and leaf mould, till of sufficient strength to meet 
Tie final shift* 
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ON PRUNING TIIE VARIOUS CLASSES OE ROSES. 

BY A COBBESPONDENT. 

A S the season is now approaching when the pruning of Boses 
should be attended to, a few observations may not be out of 
place to the amateur readers of the Cabinet , as from frequent 
vations among this class of correspondents, it appears this sub- 
ject is not properly understood, the consequence of which is, that 
much of the beauty of these deservedly popular flow ers is lost, and 
instead of the plants growing compact and producing large and 
handsome blossoms, but few blooms are produced, and in many cases 
none at all ; many a variety 1 lun c known discarded from the flower- 
garden, solely because its management was not properly understood. 

The Eoses comprise a class of plants which we find divided into 
many tribes, differing more or less from each other, b} r the form of 
the flowers or the habit of growth, and even in one and the same 
class, we oftentimes find two varieties vary considerably in their 
habit of grow tli ; it is therefore obvious that a corresponding dif- 
ference of pruning should be adopted ; nothing can be more absurd 
than to take the knife and go through a collection of roses, pruning 
them all in the same manner. As a general rule, the pruning of 
Standard and Dwarf Eoses may he considered under the old terms 
of long, short, and moderate pruning. 

By long pruning is meant, the leaving of from four to five, or 
even six, eyes on each of the strongest shoots, removing entirely all 
weak and worn out wood, as well as all shoots not required ; this 
method should be adopted where the variety is of a strong growing 
nature, as where these kinds are cut shorter, rampant growth alone 
is induced instead of bloom. Among the families of Qallica , Hybrid 
China , Hybrid Bourbon , Hybrid Perpetual, Provence , Alba , Damask , 
and Moss , many varieties will be found to which these remarks apply. 

By short pruning is understood the leaving of two eyes only on 
each shoot, and this should be adopted in order to obtain line blooms 
from weak growing kinds, as is the ease w r ith many varieties to be 
found in the families of China and Teas; the practice of leaving 
these varieties long cannot bo too strongly condemned, as in a few 
seasons the wood produced will be so weak, as scarcely to produce a 
bloom, whereas if the strongest shoots arc regularly and system- 
atically cut back, and the w eak ones removed, all the energies of the 
plant arc directed to the remaining buds, the result of which is, that 
tender and weak roses are made as it w ere naturally strong, shoots 
aro produced strong enough to produce fine flow'ers, and the shoots 
being stronger they become better able to endure the severity of 
winter. 

By moderate pruning is meant the cutting back to three or four 
buds upon a shoot, and is the system generally adopted in pruning 
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most kinds, and succeeds well among those sorts which aic of 
moderate growth. 

In pruning Roses for pillars a different method should be adopted 
from the preceding, the great object to be borne in mind is to secure 
a regular and abundant bloom, from the bottom to the top of the 
pillar ; to effect this, strong shoots must be secured from the bottom, 
these should be wound spirally around the pillar placed for their 
support, at equal distances apart, so that the pillar may be hidden 
with their branches and foliage ; these leading strong shoots con- 
stitute the pillar rose, and the brandies produced up the sides of 
these produce the bloom, these should be annually cut back, nearly 
close to the main stems, to within two or three eyes, in order to 
produce fresh lateral branches to produce new bloom, and according 
as the main branches become old and worn out, they should be cut 
down to the bottom, in order to product* new wool to supply their 
place. These remarks will be found to apply also to climbing roses 
on trellises or walls, the same treatment being successful with these 
also. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

ANGA MACHOPHYLLA. Nat. Ord. Lrgwni noser. — A fine stow* 
nj shrub of recent introduction, received from South America, and 
gf first sent out by our friend Air. Linden. It reaches with 11 s, 
from ten to twelve feet in height, and is remarkable, as an Jnga, for 
the size of its foliage, which consists of two or three opposite pairs 
of leaflets, which are sessile, trying in length from four to eight or 
ten inches, of ovate or obovate form ; the petiole is broadly winged, 
so as to be also obovate. The blossoms consist of beautiful globular 
heads of yellow flowers, resembling silky balls, two inches across, 
being chiefly composed of the numerous long filaments of the stamens. 
(Bot. Mag., 3075.) 

89. Ottibandrv Bebnieiuinv. Nat. Ord. Juncaginea \ — We 
have the gratification of announcing the receipt of another species 
of the “ Lattice-leaf plant,’’ under the above name. It differs from 
O. fenestrali b chiefly in the leaves being longer (from one and 
a-haif to two feet), and narrower in proportion, almost ligulatc, the 
reticulation smaller, and the colour a brighter green. It was dis- 
covered by the Rev. Henry Ellis, inhabiting the lakes of the little- 
known island of Madagascar, from whence the samo gentleman pro- 
cured the other species. {Bot. Mar/. y 5076.) 

90. jEsculus Calieobnica. Nat. Ord. Hippocaslanc <p. Hvn. 
Calothyrsus Calif omica. — This is the Horse-Chestnut of California. 
It is a low, spreading tree, not exceeding, we understand, at any 
time twenty feet in Height. Messrs. Veitch arc in possession of 
young trees that flowered with them in July last, which are con- 
sidered hardy in England. It is very ornamental, and if, as wo are 
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led to expect, its hardiness be established, it will prove a fine addi- 
tion to the shrubbery. The leaves are much smaller and neater 
than those of our well-known tree, and the blossoms more numerous ; 
they have also the additional recommendation of continuing to 
appear for a long time. The flowers are in dense spikes, greenish- 
white, the unexpanded buds being tinged with rose. The wood is 
soft, white, and brittle, resembling in this respect all the other 
known species. It grows abundantly in the valley of the Sacra- 
mento, and about Monterey. (Bot. Mag 5077.) 

91. CEnothera BrsTORTA, var . Veitchiana. Nat. Ord. Oaa- 
graricff . — A dwarf, handsome, and abundant blooming (EnotJiera, 
possessing many qualities suiting it for bedding; the blossoms 
measure about an inch across, and are borne in close spikes, of a rich 
golden yellow, with a small dark orange-red spot at the base of each 
petal. It is an annual, and ripens seed well with us. It grows 
w ild in the southern districts of California, and was introduced by 
the eminent firm whose name it bears, through their collector. 
Mr. William Lobb, who detected it at San Gabriel in that state, 
(Hot. Mag., 5078.) 


QUESTIONS, ANSWEliS. AND KEMAKKS. 

ItOUVAUI’IA LONG I FLORA, AND AtttmRIA IJIBKICATA. — Will ) 011 01 * any of } OUT 
numerous correspondents have the goodness to inform me the bc-t inode of propagating 
the* Rouvardia longiflora i I lia\c tried cuttings, but not one has rooted. I shall also 
feel much obliged for information regarding the cutting off the lower branches of my 
Araucaria imbricata , which ore rather shabby and too near the grass; should they be 
cut off rlo-e to the stem at once (and at what season), or by degrees? — O . P. [If yon 
tind a difficulty in setting the cuttings to root freely, you maj increase stock by dividing 
the roots, and aho make cuttings of the roots. Tho-c plants that have been planted 
out may be now repotted, and will be found better suited for bedding out next season 
than cutting-, as they flower earlier and more freely. Cut them down, however, before 
Parting them into growth. Old plants, if made to renew their growth in a little heat 
m March, will bloom in May and continue in flower throughout the season. The 
Araucaria will not bear much cutting ; yon should do it, however, without delay. — Ed.] 
Nvw Verbenas. — Will you, or an) of ) our correspondents, be kind enough to 
answer An Old Subscriber by stating, in your next number, the names of two dozen of 
the best new' Veibcnas? — C. B [We cau highly recommend the following new 
varieties* — Isabella, Kitty Tyrrell, Domv Uliana, Beauty of Cnstille, Norfolk Rival, Loch 
Katrine, Mrs. Ebrington, Bishop’s Purple, Miss llanmer, Defiance, Topsy, Sunshine, 
Cynthia, Lad) bird, Lilian Mary, Beauty of Denton, Mis- Brec/c, Cardinnlis, Cherub, 
Prince of Prussia, Sarah, E\ ruing Star, Miss Trotter, and Julia tic Courecle. — Ed.] 
Sections or Hoses and their Treatment. — The Editor of the FloncuUural 
Cabinet , or any subscriber, will render a lasting sen ice to myself aud other Hose culti- 
vators if he would insert a few short hints on prumug this favourite flower, both 
how and when it should be done on the different sections of Hoses. — A Bose Cub 
tiralor. [Our subscriber may consult with advantage the number for November, 
I85fl, and September, 1857. As regards priming aud the time to do it, see the 
Calendar of Operations for the year 1857- — Ed.] 

Chrysanthemum Siiows.-'As the Chrysanthemum shows arc drawing near, 
I want to ask you, for insertion in the approaching mouth’s number of the 
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Floricultual Cabinet^ whether the operations perforated upon this flower, in 
order to make it fit for u presentation,” are legitimate andnonest? I contend, 
bnt am sneered at for my opinion, that they arc not. I cannot forget the first 
time of seeing the tweezers, steel, and ivory, used for extracting the “ eyes ’* and 
drawing up and out the petals, so as to produce out of a most rough, hollow 
flower, one most even and conical in shape, a perfect change from a ragged street 
beggar to a drawing-room guest. I had the entree of the green-room, where I 
saw assembled all the exhibitors, each armed with his forceps, reminding me exactly of 
Professor Brown’s hair-cutting saloon, where you see the operators with their scissors 
and curling-tongs, turning out a stiff-haired young gent, into a pretty curly-headcd 
youth. Joking aside, I do not think the practice right ; the flowers should be shown 
as grown, and the act of trimming and dressing is not justified because adopted by all : In 
point of fact it i*» not the flower, but the trimmer of the flower who is entitled to 
the prize. Another important feature against the practice, is that it is a deception upon 
the public; they see at shows flowers so splendid, such ducks, such beauties, give 
orders at enormous prices, and when they grow them in their owu gardcus arc sur- 
prised and annoyed to find them as dissimilar to the show flowers as possible. In 
showing last year, to compete with others, I was compelled to adopt the trimming and 
eve-extraeting, against my inclination though, aud under protest, stating my intention 
of adopting my present com -e. 1 am told that one flower will sometimes occupy a 

dresser fovr hours ? — oh, ye Jtomer shaft's ! Be kind enouirh to express your opinion 
upon this subject and oblige. — William Worth. ['We are of opinion that the practice 
of trimming is allowable; but the l*«'t cultivators will ha\r but little necessity for the 
tweezers. — E d.] 

Thrip on Azaixas. — \our correspondent. An old Subscriber , Wigan , in the lust 
number of the Floricul feral Cabinet inquires the most effectual remedy for this pest 
Having been much troubled with it I have made several minute observations with the 
microscope. I applied all the popular remedies, includimr tobacco, tobaeco-watcr, 
sulphur, lime, soot, nnimonincal liquor, and ;i boat of other ingredients that were recom- 
mended to me. When examined under the microscope none of these applications 
seemed to affect the insect. I eventually applied the common Scotch snuff, the effect 
of which was instantaneou-, the insect appearing quite paralyzed. Having made this 
observation on a single subject, by the aid of the microscope, f determined to apply it 
wholesale, which I did in the following manner : — Take a quarter of a pound of com- 
mon Scotch snuff and put it in an ordinary flour-dredger; turn the plant quite over, 
taking care that the soil doe3 not fall from the pot, and apply the dredger freely, go 
that the snuff will fall on the underside of the leaves, place the plant in a htovc with a 
moist atmosphere, let it remain twenty-four hours aud then syringe thoroughly with 
lukewarm water. Should the plant be badly infested repeat the do-<c two days after- 
wards. It must he borne in mind that the young Thrips are more difficult to extermi- 
nate than the old ones. Whilst dressing tin plant a newspaper may be so placed as to 
catch the superfluous snuff, which may he replaced in the dredger. I have tried dip- 
ping the plants in tobacco* w'a ter, os recommended by you, hut without success. My 
experience shows that tobacco -smoke is perfectly harmless to them, and I hove no hesi- 
tation in stating that if my plan be properly applied this pest will soon disappear. I 
have never known it foil in one instance. — It. I). N. 

Dahlia Shows; The Felton Exiiiiiitiox.— There can he no doubt that great 
good would be effected if the committee-men would settle the method as to how flowers 
should be shown, whether in stands or bottles; for part of the flowers at this exhibi- 
tion were in stands, others of the same kinds in bottles ; in order to have them uni- 
form the officers settled, after many of the flowers were placed for judgment, which 
should be shown in stands (in tin tubes) or bottled. On this occasion Mr. Edwards, 
of York, arrived at half-past eight ; his flowers were on his own stands, ready placed, 
only needing to be drawn out of the ledge they were on and placed on the table, the 
back petals were all supported by perns (reels for thread); the flowers were easily 
shifted and arranged. As all Dahlias were to he shown in bottles, his stands were of 
no use to him ; bottles were brought for him and he commenced building ; the first 
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pern removed from the Dahlia-stalk to place it level in the bottle brought the back 
petals down like a shower ; there was scarcely a flower which was not injured, more or 
less, insomuch that Mr. Edwards would have been unquestionably first, could he have 
shown his blooms in stands (he, however, was second). At half-past ten the tents were 
to be cleared for the judges — Mr. Glenny was to be premier judge, and a telegraphic 
message from several stations north of Alnwick announced that that gentleman had 
mistaken Bolton for Alnwick station, and was at Chat Hill; the telegraph was 
answered, to a Mr. liolam, Chat Hill, to forward Mr. Glenny with all possible speed ; 
Mr. Bolam complied and a spirited steed, full gallop, brought our judge in an hour 
uud a-half, to the show* -grounds. The day then had changed its dull aspect, and the 
Alnwick folks had a first-rate fine day. 1 wish especially to name a few flowers, with 
my own observations thereon. In Mr. Oliver’s stand (silver cup), I saw Mrs. Legge, 
very large ami fine, with Lollipop, large, fine, and better than any I have seen of that 
popular flower. In Mr. Edwards’ stand (2nd £2) I saw Elizabeth, a lilac, well up in the 
eye, good outline, back petals, firm, thick in the petal, but not thickly filled with them. 

I take it for the same Elizabeth which came out ten years since ; also Sir F. Bathurst 
in outline and eve good and large; an Amazon very large, no stranger knew it; it 
had lost the carmine hue on the tip, and had a bad rosy tint; the flower pretty fair in 
other respects ; also two Empresses, extremely large and coaise, and Mary, coarse 
also. Mr. Crossling (of Felton, gardener) had all his flowers level in size, very good 
although small ; perhaps he docs not prune sufficiently, pruning should be done in a 
formal manner, three stems arc enough, and the eyes of other shoots should be 
rubbed off, in order to remedy the evil of small blooms. Iu Mr. Balfour’s, Mrs. Trotter 
deserves recommendation ; it certainly is the lev cleat marked Dahlia that I know 7 , well 
worth a place in every collection. I even prefer it to Amazon, which flower is an 
esteemed one here , it is much recommended by Mr, Glenny, who says, “Never omit 
Amazon iu any stand of eighteen.” In Mr. Richardson’s (2ud amateurs* cup), Amazon 
was splendid, and very round in the petals; Midnight a useful colour, but in hot 
weather it blooms very badly, the heat causing the hard eye to split before it has 
time to expand, the eye dresses very easily ; Touchstone, a splendid lilac, has the same 
fault, since that time 1 have «-ccn very beautiful flowcis of them. Mr. Newton, of 
Newcastle, eu excellent judge, told me the same had been the course with his flowers, 
and Koval Scarlet has the same fault, and more so, for when better and milder weather 
comes it is generally of no use; Princess, a dull dark lilac, was pretty good, its 
only fault being thin petals; Colonel Windham was very good, and is a flower well 
worth growing, being constant (as I write, a splendid Colonel Windham is before me ; of 
form, habit, petal, eye, and outline and back petal, I never have seen its equal); 
Bessie, a yellow, very green in the eye, a great fault ; Lady 7 Popham, a white, rather 
small. There are a few othcis marked down on which 1 shall afterwards speak; as I 
wish to give you an account of the Asters and Hollyhocks in the north 1 conclude with 
the Dahlias for the present, and I shall give you an account of what we think good, in 
another communication. In Hollyhocks, a Mr. Fenwick, shoemaker, Nether Wilton, 
never has been beaten ; he was first at Bishop's Auckland (the largest show in the 
north), Durham, Hexham and Alnwick on the same day 7 , and at many' smaller shows; 
lie exhibited a good seedling at Alnwick. This gentleman has an advantaged ground 
for bis flowers, he grows them in squares, with a tent over them, and a light cover over 
the stem, of one yard of inuslin ten inches broad, tied at both ends round the stem ; 
whcic the bloom has to be protected two or three strong wires, twelve inches long, arc 
fastened to this bag, crooked at each end so as to clasp and keep the cover from 
shifting or blowing against the flowers; by these means he secures constant, chaste, 
well-coloured and well-petnlled flowers; his land grows them full and large, in addition 
to which these means arc used to make good better. In Asters, perhaps, ft better 
season or a better bloom never was seen, they exceed everything ever exhibited, both at 
Felton and Alnwick ; at Alnwick, Mr. Harrison, Darlington, showed twelve Boses in 
Moss, in a green box, according to the National Order. 1 never saw flowers set lip 
with more taste in my life. Mr. Harrison got the first prize. ' Hoping Alnwick atid 
Felton good weather and honest competition next year, I conclude with a wish of good 
success to the Cabinet ; it was my first floral companion and self-instructor, and when 
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I recei\c it myself, I have others wishful for its perusal, and to instruct with it. Again 
wishing it well I bid you farewell until my next. — A Correspondent . 

Seasonable Hints. — As November is a month when, from the near approach of 
winter, every lingering llower is doubly valuable, such of your readers as may chance 
to have half-hardy flowering plants against walls, may be glad to know how to protect 
them during frosty uights, so as to proloug their floweriug season as long as possible. 
There are many ways of doing this ; but perhaps the cheapest and best plan for a 
small garden, is to tie a number of wisps of straw together and to hang these on hold- 
fasts driven into the wall to receive them. No person should attempt to grow half- 
hardy plants on a conservative nail, without its being provided with thc.sc holdfast*; 
as the covering will be only required during the night, and should be removed during 
the day. In November, cold frosty nights are often succeeded by bright sunshine in 
the days, and it is in Mich weather that this mode of covering is particularly useful. 
November is the season for taking up the Dahlias. As soon as the (lowers and stems 
arc killed down to the ground, they should be cut off and thrown away, leaving the 
tubers in the ground a week or ten days to dry. They should then lie taken up, and a 
parchment label, with the name of the Dahlia written on it, should be attached to each 
by wire; after which they should be laid on boards in a cellar, or any diy place, and 
covered with sand or sawdust. They should be kept at a temperature between and 
45\ so as to exclude the frost, but not to heat them too much. Let every gardener 
provide himself with a good thermometer like Caseila’s. 

Polyanthus Narcissi's.— It i s not sufficiently observed that the agreeable perfunx 
of plants, in full bloom, when diffused through au apartment becomes deleterious only 
when the air of the room is confined. The strong but delightful scent of this favourite 
plant is sometimes an objection to its being grown in the dwelling-room. The Poly- 
anthus Narcissu-. may be planted in the open border at any time from September to 
February, in a light soil, either separately or in groups ; where they will flower in 
great beauty. When the leaves arc decayed, the bulbs should be taken up and re- 
planted in September, ui preference to allowing them to remain and (lower again in 
the same situation. In water-glasses they bloom in equal perfection to the Hyacinth. 
The principal points requiring attention in this mode of cultivation are these -Prefer 
soft water; let it touch the bottom of the bulb only, and by daily nttcntiou keep it at 
that height. Change it altogether once a- week or ten days, and at each change a 
small piece of saltpetre, as large as a pea, may be added wth advantage. When the 
flowers fade the bulbs will be strengthened by being planted in the borders, carefully 
extending the roots iu the soil Obtain fresh bulbs for glus.-es tacli season. — B. JI. 

Lltulia GRATissiMA. — The first plant of this species which grew in Britain, was 
raised at Ashridgc, the sant of t lie Countess of Bridgewater, from seeds received from 
Nepal. Much has been said regarding the culture of this plunt. Some persons have 
found it rather difficult of management, from the precise temperature w Inch serin** to 
be most suitable to its successful growth being intci mediate between that of (he stove 
and the greenhouse. In general, however, a warm greenhouse, with frequent potting*, 
in a mixture of peat, sand, and loam, and the use of plenty of drainers, will ensuie 
rapid growth and splendid flowtrs. When young plants are required, cuttings should 
be taken of the half-ripened shoots, which will strike loot in sand, under n bell- 
glass, without bottom heat. They should not be exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
nor be kept too moist. — T. A r . S . 

Zinc Tallies. — Tallies cut out of sheet zinc are very cheap and durable ; and ns 
all our readers may not possess the receipt wc will now state the ingiedieiits of which 
the ink to be used on zinc is composed. One part of verdigris; one part of sal am- 
moniac ; half & part' of lamp-black ; ten parts of water. These are to he well mixed 
in a mortar and kept in a bottle, closely corked, for use. It may be used with a * pen, 
and is very durable. 

The Fiubt Double Dahlias.— Figures of a single and double Dahlia havcbmi 
found in an old work on the natural history of Mexico, published at Rome in 1661. In 
this work there is ft very correct figure of a double Dahlin, uttdtr the name of Coco.ro- 
Mtl % with violet-coloured ray florets, and a very coutpi cimns yellow disk. It is thus 
dear that double Dahlias, so far from being the result of European cultuie, were com- 
mon in Mexico, before the plant was iutioduccd into Europe. 
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TULIP, CIIELLASTON BEAUTY. 

HELLASTO^s BEAUTY is a first-rate byblcemen 
Tulip that should be grown in every bed. The 
feathering is very regular, of an intense deep purple 
almost approaching to black, and the petals are of 
good firm substance. Tulip growers are now engaged 
■y in defending their beds from frost and snow, and 
the usual rough weather which may be expected at 
this season. The best defence \*e have seen is a frame- 
work of iron rods, made to screw together, and let into 
four or six stones at the angles and middle of the sides, 
according to the length of the bed. Over this a screen, 
made to roll up, of good mats is attached to a cross-bar, 
running along the top from one end to the other. If 
kept neatly painted such a frame will endure a lifetime, 
be put up with very little trouble, and alw ays looks neater than 
other. 



ON THE CULTURE OF THE RUSSELIA JUNCEA. 

BY Mli. WILLI AH QUEEN, TLUMSTEAD 

T HE usual season of the flowering of this plant is dicing the 
summer months, from the end of May till the beginning of 
September ; but by the following mode of culture it may be 
brought into flower at almost any season of the year. It may be 
propagated both by cuttings and layers, which may be inserted in a 
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mixture of leaf-mould and peat, at almost any season of the year, 
but they grow the quickest if planted in M arch or April. 

Make the cuttings of the young 'wood, cutting them off at any 
length deemed most convenient, plant them in a pot of soil as above, 
and plunge the pot in a hot-bed, w ith a brisk heat, and if the cuttings 
are covered with a bell-glass they will strike the readier; if the heat 
is a moist one, and a glass be put o\er them, they need scarcely be 
watered until after they are potted off. The time required to strike 
them is about three weeks, and never exceeding a month. 

Layers are formed b\ covering some of the shoots with soil in 
the pot the plant grows in. and in a month or s ; x weeks they will he 
ready to separate. The bc\>t soil is a mixture of Kind) heath-mould, 
and finely sifted leaf-mould. 

During their season of growth give them a good stove heat, and 
syringe them overhead even da) , and continue this process, potting a » 
often as the plants require it, until they ha\e grown to a good hi/e, sa\ 
a foot and a-half or two feet high, which will be in about two months , 
then remove them to a greenhouse or other cool situation, when' 
they are not exposed to the outer air, not only cease to syringe, Imi 
gi\e x er\ little water at the roots. When the plants ha\e stood m 
this cool temperature about three weeks, which should never e\ee( d 
00‘, or be below 45 ), remove* them again to the stow, plunge them 
in the tan-bed, or other convenient bottom heat, gi\e them about 
70’ temperature, and abundance of light and sunshine. In this 
increased temperature again renew t lie s\ ringing, and occasionally 
water at the roots with clear, but weak, liquid manure, and abundance 
of flowers will speedily be produced. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON TllK CULTURE OF TROPICAL 

FERNS. 


py R. T. W\ T. 

<3HkirERE are two methods of propping fcrnB — ly division and 
j jf by seeds. The first is simply dividing the roots, and planting 
^ the divided parts : but in the second the following particulars 
should be kept in mind. Two ways of sowing tho seeds (sporulos) 
are followed uy practical men ; tho first, though answering in man) 
cases, is not so certain of success as the second. The first method 
is to cover the pots with moss, after having sown tho seeds on finely 
sifted sandy heath-mould ; for the second method of sowing tin* 
seed, take notice of the following rules : — 

Burn the soil in an oven, or other convenicncy, to destroy tho 
seeds of weeds, or any w ild species of fern. Select heath-mould of 
a sandy nature, and if necessary add a quantity of fine sand to it, 
and let the whole be sifted very fine. Fill suitable sized pots up to 
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the rim with the fine soil, and lay a few large pieces on the top, 
pressing them a little down, but not so as to destroy the inequality. 
On this uneven surface sow the seeds, but do not cover them with 
any soil, set the pots in feeders, and place them in a hot and shady 
part of the stove, where the sun can never shine upon them, and 
they will soon grow. From the extreme minuteness of the seeds, 
it is not advisable to place a bell-glass over them, as the condensa- 
tion of moisture might destroy them, but a hand-glass, by allowing 
more room for the escape of the v apours, might be placed over them 
with advantage. Never pour water over the surface of the soil; 
the best is to put a little into the feeders, and the soil will absorb 
sufficient for vegetation. 'When the plants are sufficiently grown to 
pot off, take them up with great care, so as not to injure the roots, 
or some of the more delicate kinds will be a long time before they 
recover. The best soil is sandy heath -mould, mixed with a small 
portion of light loam from a pasture, and it is preferable to sift the 
loam pretty fine, before mixing it with the heath-mould. It is 
necessary that attention bo paid to drainage, as the plants will not 
thrive if the water supplied become stagnant. Place the plant 
pretty firmly in the pots, bv pressing the soil about them, for although 
in their natural situations they often grow’ very loosely, yet they 
thrive better by being firm in the soil. "Water them with care, only 
at such times as they evidently require it ; and occasionally syringe 
over the leaves to prevent the attacks of red spider, to which they 
are liable. The situation they occupy should be shady ; it is not 
necessary that the Run should ever reach them, and w T ith very little 
attention they will thrive well. 


A SELECTION OF STOVE CLIMBERS. 

1JV a nobleman’s flower gardener. 


Allamanda eathartica, 
Amphodus ovatus, 
Aristoloehia trilobata, 

„ fietens, 
Argyreia cuneata, 
Bauhinia racetnosa, 

„ seandens, 
Bignonia gracilis, 

„ venuflfca, 

„ panieulata, 

„ jequinoctialis, 

„ ( fiiaiuberlaynii, 

Columnca hirsuta, 

„ seandens, 


yellow, J une,fine flowering species, 

purple, April, rather tender, 

purple, .Tune, I Both species re- 

yel. & brown, July, j quire strong heat, 
purple, March, a free flowerer. 

w bite, June, suitable for pillars, 

w hite, June, suitable for pillars, 

yellow, April,") Bather hardy. All 

orange, Sept. I the species of 

purple, April, Bignonia re- 
yellow, April, j quire a deal of 

yellow, April, J room to grow', 

scarlet, Aug. ) Require little wa- 

scarlet, Aug. j ter in winter. 
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Cylista scariosa, 
Combretura purpureura, 
paniculatum, 
grandiflorum, 
Afzelii, 
comosum, 
elegans, 
Echites stellaris, 

Hoya carnosa, 

„ Pottsii, 

Ipomaia Horsfalli®, 

„ alba*t*ierulea, 

„ speciosa, 
Jasminum Sambac, 
Jonesia scandens, 
Manettia glabra, 

Morenoa globosa, 

Olax scandens, 

Passiflora kermesina, 

Loudonii, 
princeps, 
Buonapartea, 
phoenicea, 
alata, 

quadrangularis, 
edulis, 
Andersonii, 
Cavanillesii, 
longifiora, 
Mcrucuja, 
Pergularia odoratisBima, 
Thunbergia alata, 

„ alba, 

„ Hawteyana, 

coccinea, 
grand iflora, 
purpurea, 
tragrans, 
Phisianthus albens, 
Quisqualis indica, 
Stigmaphylion aristata, 
Thryallw brachystachys, 


99 

99 

J» 

9) 

99 

99 

99 

99 

M 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


yellow, 
scarlet, 
scarlet, 
scarlet, 
scarlet, 
purple, 
scarlet, 
rose cold., 
white, 

white, 

rose cold., 

white, 

purple, 

white, 

scarlet, 

scarlet, 

scarlet, 

white, 

crimson, 

scarlet, 
scarlet, 
puqile & red, 
red, 

red & white, 

ml & purple, 

white, 

striped, 

orange, 

white, 

scarlet, 

given, 

yellow, 

white, 

scarlet, 

scarlet, 

blue, 

purple, 

white, 

white, 

rose, 

yellow, 

yellow, 


April, suited for pillars. 
June, ^ Yerysplendid. All 


Jan. the Combretunis 
Feb. I are of rather 
Feb. I slow growth, and 
May, somewhat ten- 
April,-' der. 

A ug. handsome, slow'gro wvr 
June, honey flower. 

Juno } Scarcely so good ns 
5 J carnosa. 

Oct. splendid species. 

J une, fine large flower. 
July, free ilowerer. 

Jan. fragrant and delicate. 
June, splendid plant. 

Oct. a \eryfree ilowerer. 
May, very handsome. 

Jan. pretty species. 

1 ) A very beautiful 

’ ) species. 

June, beautiful species. 
June, very free Ilowerer. 
April, handsome species. 
May, free flowering species. 
May, good fruit bearer. 
May, fruit bearer. 

May, good fruit bearer. 
June, handsome species. 
JuK, handsome species. 
May, slow grower, 

J une, good fruit bearer. 
June, very fragrant, 
all year,''] All the species of 
all year, | Thunbergia are 
May, ( beautiful, ver\ 
May, V live flow r euers, 
June, and suited for 
May, either trellis or 
May, J rafters. 

Aug. rather scarce. 

May, resembles Ooiubrctum 
June, beautiful plant. 

Oct., suited for a rafter. 
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With regard to designs for the flower-garden, it may bo seen 
that the geometrical style is more generally adopted than that 
of any other, and perhaps it may be considered more suitable 
to the present mode of furnishing the beds, particularly in the case 
of planting the different hinds of flow ors in masses ; but here con- 
siderable judgment is required, in order to harmonize the different 
colours, so as to balance each other, and to give them the most 
striking effect ; but iu some eases, sites for these kind of gardens may 
not conveniently be appropriated, and in other cases, to adorn the 
shrubbery with Sowers may be preferred by the proprietors. In the 
design accompam ing this article, an attempt is made to show w hat 
might be done to make the walks through a shrubbery attractive. 
It will be perceived that portion* <>f lawn are given, whereon groups 
of flower-beds are shown, a)*o various biles for articles of embellish- 
ment, such as vases, statuettes, ete. ; nKo a basin w it h ft fountain 
for gold and silver fishes, with a few ehoice shrubs on the lawns ; two 
garden seats are also given, one covered and the other open ; and small 
circles may be seen placed round the groups intended for standard 
roses ; a solitary clump is here and there placed along-side of the walks. 
This, I think, is sufficient by way of explanation for the design given, 
but a word or two may not be amiss relative to the plaeing of clumps 
on the lawns, where lawns are introduced in a shrubbery. I have 
witnessed a great indifference by some in respect to this, by observing 
the beds apparently laid down at random, sprinkled about on the lawn 
without any regard to design whatever. Tt will he perceived in tin* 
sketch here given, that in a general way I prefer grouping the clumps, 
and placing them contiguous to the walks ; and when' a single clump 
is given it is also placed near the walk, so as to bring both the groups 
and single beds immediately under the eye of such ns like a walk 
through the shrubbery, the obvious reason of which is, that persons 
walking through, may enjoy a sight of the flowers without trespassing 
on the grass, which in damp weather might interfere with the pleasure 
they might otherwiso enjoy, by having the flowers in a line with 
the walks. 

In forming the walks through a shrubbery where short turns 
are necessary, a reason should be given for it, by the shrubs being so 
disposed as to render it necessary for the turn to take place ; and 
where two walks meet, the angles should always be filled up with 
shrubs, as will be seen in the sketch already alluded to. 

The variety of designs for flow er-gardens, which have boon pro- 
duced almost ad infinitum by floriculturists, as well as by others, 
whose fertile minds have disposed them to employ now' and then an 
hour in their delineation, has given to this branch of gardening much 
interest in respect to the distribution of flowers suitable to the de- 
signs given, both as it regards masses as well as mixtures, and for 
which much ingenuity is required, and which has been regarded, so 
as to bring into harmony the various colours of the flowers w hich are 
now so richly multiplied by means of hybridizing, and also by the 
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introduction of now species which are constantly accumulating by 
importation, ajid thus a wide field is open to the floriculturist, both 
for amateurs, and for such as compete for prizes at the numerous 
floricultural shows now in vogue. As many of the sciences have 
their gatherings, by means of which great advancements are making 
in the scientific world, so in the case of floriculture, the annual or 
more frequent gathering of floriculturists at the shows for prizes, 
occasions a great stimulus to florists, and particularly to those who 
< ompote for prizes. 

There is something striking in the Allwise Creator’s arrangements 
in the three kingdoms of nature, viz. — the mineral, animal, und 
\ogetablo. In the first of these man can do but little comparatively , 
e\eopt to embellish the precious gems contained therein, and by 
chemical process to change many of their constituent parts. 3n the 
second, man’s capabilities seem to be enlarged, from which improve- 
ments arc math' to a large extent in the various breeds of animals 
for the use of man, both for food and amusement, but still there is a 
point fixed which seems to say “Thus far thou mayest go, but no 
farther ; ” yet, in the vegetable creation, there appears to be no re- 
striction whatever, either with edibles, fruits, or flowers, for each of 
which a wide field is continually open for improvements, and vast 
have been t he acquisitions made by the ingenuity of man in this 
department of nature, but none of them equal in variety to that ot 
(lowers ; and such has been the fascination which they have exercised 
over the mind, as to draw out numerous poetic effusions from the ad- 
mirers of Flora, for a proof of this see “Emblems and Poetry of 
Flowers,” a small volume published iu Edinburgh, in 1844. Among the 
many short poems it contains, one named “ Use ot 1 lowers, by Mary 
Ilowitt, well merits a place among the poetic effusions contained in 
the hook, many of which are by authors wlio stand high in the 
estimation of the lovers of poetry ; in short, flowers are more or less 
attractive to every lover of nature, and in this our day, scarcely a 
month passes by but that some new variety is introduced to the admi- 
ration of the floriculturist, which occasions a f urther stimulus to the 
admirers of i^lora, in prosecuting their favourite pursuit, m order to 
add fresh trophies of skill to admire, and beauty to attract the lovers 
of the art in this lovely and interesting branch of gardening, in the 
pursuit of which I have spent many ploasing hours, in propagating 
and collecting the various species and varieties of the most admired 
flowers of the day, in which my practice was in connection with the 
cultivation of them, and as a proof of my esteem for Flora, the queen 
of flowers, I will concludo with a poetic effusion of mine as addressed 
“ To the Crocus," 

TO THE CROCUS. 

Cay harbinger of rosy spring, 

Wnat pleasures do thy presence bring ; 

How sweet to view thy golden head, 

Out peeping from thy lowly bed. 
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When Sol’s bright rays resplendent Bhine 
Vpon thy lovely form divine. 

Whilst thus array’d in rich attire, 

Proud, emulate his noble fire ! 

As, on her purple wings upborne, 

Aurora bright proclaims the mom, 

Diffusing o’er the landscape gay 
The tokens of approaching day ; 

So thou, fair flower, spring’s eldest born, 

In beauty clad proclaim* •*{ the morn, 

And lo\cly ’ncath the azure sky, 

Thv reuo\ated sweets display. 

Thy charms tho* destined to decay, 

Ere spring leads on the roy May ; 

Yet know, sweet child of young creation, 

If mem’ry jields thee consolation. 

Thousands of flow’rets o’er thy shade, 

Shall then in splendour stand array’d, 

And sweetly o’er thy tomb exhale 
Kich odours to perfume the gale. 

Oh, let me then to fanry fl\, 

Borne on tho wings of cxtucy ; 

Metliinks I see rewving spring, 

Her flowing cornucopias bring ; 

Whilst thro’ the woods the feather’d choir 
Salute with joy the happy hour, 

That smiles propitious on their mirth, 

And gives their gaj Wrtuinuus birth. 


ON THE CULTURE OP EUPIIOEBIA JACQEINI^EFOLIA . 

by l. t.j Jiry. 

T HIS is by far tho moat interesting plant when in full bloom 
that the stove produces, taking into consideration the minute- 
ness of the flower, which, though small, is most beautiful, and 
especially so in blooming at this late season of the year when there 
are so few plants in flower. "With a little check, a very nice shaped 
plant may be obtained. I received a plant last year, and found that 
all the leaves had fallen off, I therefore determined to try if 1 could 
not improve it. I placed it in a bark -bed, when it soon began to 
show signs of life ; having taken it out, I potted it in three-fourths 
peat and one-fourth rich loam, with a little sand mixed with it. It 
soon began to grow rapidlv, and when it had attained about four feet 
high, I placed sticks two feet long in tho pot and bent the shoots 
backwards and forwards, at the same time tying them in that position. 
In about three weeks, shoots shot out to tho amount of about thirty. 
It is a plant that requires very little moisture— only just enough to 
keep it from flagging. In striking cuttings, care should be taken 
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to let the milk, which gushes out on cutting them off, dry up, as they 
are liable to damp off, if this be not attended to ; then place them in 
the pot in a bark-bed, with a bell-glass over them, and they will 
strike freely. 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD HOT-BED. 

BY AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

“MAKE a hot-bed;” this is a very common direction to be 
MB found in most works treating on gardening, which to the 
IfV beginner and to many amateurs is almost as incomprehensible 
a thing as if they were told to square the circle. The reason is, 
that these authors consider the making of a hot-bed so well known 
as to need no instructions. To make a good hot-bed, however, 
requires attention to a few general rules, which it may not be out of 
place to detail in the Cabinet , being a work that finds its way into 
so many hands. We cannot deny that the hot- water apparatus pos- 
sesses many advantages ; but still, and without reference to its ex- 
pense, it will be a long time before the old-fashioned hot-bed falls 
into positive disuetude. There is, however, an art in the use and 
management of the hot-bed, from which the hot-water apparatus is 
wholly exempt, and the basis of that art is the maintenance of the 

E roper temperature, never allowing it to fall too low, nor to rise too 
igh. There is, however, a great advantage which the hot-bed pos- 
sesses over the hot-water ; it is, that the dung which has been used 
for its construction is just as fit for use when done with, or at any 
rate nearly so, as it wus before it was formed into a hot-bed. It is 
true that inexperienced persons in forming hot-beds of dung too 
frequently use the material in an unfit state ; sometimes it has lain 
too long in the stable, heap, or hold, and has begun to scorch inside : 
sometimes it is taken from them in a pretty good condition and laid in 
a heap at once, where the heat would be violent and short lived. 
The proper condition can only be attained by shaking out every fork- 
full of it loosely, in order to let the air have a thorough passage 
through it. Every foot or two, as the new heap is made, should be 
sprinkled with water, unless it be already very moist. It should then 
be turned over, and shaken out until it be all in one heap again ; 
hero it will ferment, and by putting a long stake into it to reach the 
centre, you may feel whether it be getting too warm. If it be 
heating too much, shake it all out again into another heap, and water 
it where it dries. In shaking it out the top will go to the bottom 
of the new heap, and you should contrive also to have the outside 
stuff of the old heap in the middle of the new, and vice versa . Water 
every foot of it, by gently sprinkling with a watering pot, with the 
rose on the spout ; again put in tne stake, and when the heat is 
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getting moderated a little, you may mark out your space and build the 
heap for the reception of the frame and glass, but as you shake it 
out this time, keep putting it down with the fork, not to keep it 
too close, but to keep it well together. The space you intend to 
occupy should be marked out with four stakes stuck into the ground 
the height you intend it to be, or thereabouts ; and this space should 
be about one foot clear all round the frame, and it should be built 
quite four feet high at first ; it will sink nearly a foot. In building 
this square heap, you should be careful to press down all over alike ; 
when this is done, the stake should be driven in to reach the cmtre 
of the heap, in order that you may draw it out to feel the heat every 
day; and when it raises a little, put on the box or frame, and three 
inches of good loamy soil from rotted turfs ; whether you be going 
to grow things in pots, or in the soil itself, or sow’ seeds in it, it is of 
no consequence ; the soil keeps down the rank steam which would 
come through the dung, if not so covered. The frame glass should 
then be put on, and covered closely in the daytime; if the heat be 
too strong, it may be wetted considerably, but if it he only moderate, 
lift the light a little behind, to let out the steam. The bed, in this 
state, is fit for anything, for dahlias to break or strike in ; annuals 
jnowa in pots will do after the heat is gone off a little; but for 
balsams and coxcombs, which are pricked out nearly as soon as they 
are up, it will not be too hot now. ! am not here giving the manage- 
ment of the contents of the bed, but rather of tin* bed itself. When 
the heat declines, which, as a matter of course, it will in time, it 
must be reinstated with fresh linings of hot dung; a supply of 
which must be kept for the purpose. With a fork you must remove 
all the dun" that projects in front of the frame, straight down to the 
ground, and even undermine it a little, and against it pile up hot 
dung to fill the space occupied by that which was taken away, and 
there must be more in quantity, so as to form a bank up against it. 
This will revive the heat a good deal, and when it again declines, 
serve the back the same way, and eventually the two ends also. By 
these means the heat may be revived, and kept up for a considerable 
time, because the same process may be repeated two or three times 
over, so long as the principal mass of dung be not absolutely satu- 
rated, but a good deal of this may be taken out by undermining 
small portions at a time, and tucking in hot dung in the place made 
vacant. However, unless it be for plants actually growing in the 
soil, it is better after the first linings all round to make up fresh beds 
to succeed. It is only in cases when* the plants are actually immove- 
able, that we must spend a good deal of time and trouble to renew 
and retard heat; for if the subjects be in pots, it is far easier to 
make new beds and remove the plants than to keep up the heat of 
old ones, and more satisfactory if dung is plentiful 
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NOTES ON NEW AND EAEE FEENS. 

BY MB. W. S. PRESTOE, YICTOBIA PARK. 

{Continued frontpage 209.) 

Phtmatodes (Prosl. J. Smith). Polypodium (Linn.), Drynaria 
f Ycc), Chrysopteridifi sp. (Link.j. 

Generic Description. 

S OKT round, naked (sometimes furnished with small peltate 
scales), immersed in the substance of the frond, so as to form an 
elevated protuberance on the upper surface. Veins and venules 
irregular, compound, anastomosing, internally, more or less obscure; 
forming small angular areoles with one or more small, simple, or 
forked free veinlets in each areole ; the sporangiferous receptacle 
situated at a point where several reticulated \eins radiate; fronds 
articulated near the rhizome, simple, pinnatifid or pinnate, mem- 
branaceous or coriaceous, transparent or opaque, sometimes thinly 
furnished v ith small peltate scales ; rhizome creeping, fleshy, thinly 
furnished with large brown scale-*. This genus is readily told from 
its allies by its line, coinpoundly anastomosing veins and small 
irregular areoles ; from Drynaria by the pinum not being articulated 
with the raehis or costa, and wanting the Oakleaf-like appendages 
so conspicuous in that genus. This forms a magnificent group, of 
easy culture, and extremely free growth. 

P , nuda (J. Smith), Pleopcltis nuda {Hook.), Poly podiwn lor forme 
(Wall.), Drynaria Fortune i (T. Moor), Polypodium leiopteris 
(Kunze). A native of the East Indies. 

P. excavata (J. Smith), Polypodium excavatum. Polypodium 
phlebodes (Kunze), Polypodium scolopcndrinum (D. Don), P. nuda 
(Ilort.). A native of East India and Mauritius. 

P. Pillardierii (Presl.), Polypodium Billardierii (E. Brown), P. 
scandens, P. diversifolium (Wall.), P. phlebodes (Ilort. non Kunze), 
Drynaria Billardierii . (Ilort). A native of Tasmania and New 
Zealand. 

P. qeminata (J. Smith), Polypodium geminaium (Schrad.), P. 
iteophyilum (Link.), P. iteophylla (Ilort.). A native of Brazil. 

P. saccata (J. Smith). Fronds pinnatifid, obovate, pendulous, 
with long stripes, from two to four feet long ; lucineac, or leaflets, 
ovate, lanceolate, acuminate, caudate, membranaceous ; sori deeply 
immersed in the substance of the frond, forming very conspicuous 
protuberances on the upper surface. A native of Java ; this is one 
of the most noble of all Inc ferns, its broad obovato and pendulous 
fronds are truly magnificent ; it is, however, very rare, and I am not 
aware of its being in the trade. 
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P. longissima (J. Smith), Polypodium longissimum (Blume), P. 
melanoneuron (Mog.), Drynaria rubida (J. Smith). A native of the 
Malayan Archipelago. 

P. lonyipes (J. Smith), Chrysopteris longipcs (Link.), Polypodium 
phymatodes . A native of the same Archipelago. 

P. terminate (J. Smith), Chrysopteris terminate (Link.). A 
native of the East Indies. 

P. cuspidata (J. Smith), Polypodium cuspidatum (D. Don), P. 
leiorhiza (Wall, and Presl.). A native of the East Indies. The 
genus Phymatodes requires the same cultural remarks as Phlebodium . 


OX THE CULTUEE OF THE CAMELLIA. 

T HE most successful and generally adopted method of propaga- 
ting this beautiful family is by inoculating or grafting: by this 
means each variety is perpetuated. New varieties are only to 
be obtained from seeds, and as these seldom ripen in any quantity in 
this country, the propagation of new varieties is consequently a matter 
of some importance. As in most cases it is from single flowering 
plants that seeds are to be expected, although sometimes the semi- 
double flowers also produce them ; the common single red is the most 
prolific in affording seed. Sometimes seedlings so obtained are used 
only for stocks thereon to work other rarer kinds. Stocks, how- 
ever, are for the most part obtained by nurserymen from layers of 
the common single red, which they often plant out in pots for that 
purpose, or from plants or cuttings. Camellias are sometimes budded, 
but for the most part are either grafted or inarched, and in either 
case, the process of tonguing is dispensed with, as weakening the 
stock, and that mode termed side grafting is preferred. It may be 
observed that of all the stocks for this or any other purpose, tnost? 
obtained from seeds are the best ; but ns the seeds are two years 
coming up, cultivators seldom wait. Sometimes the double Camellias 
are obtained from cuttings; but this is a tedious and precarious 
method of increasing them. 

The proper time for grafting or inarching Camellias is the spring, 
when the plants have done flowering and beginning to grow. 

The time that elapBes before an union of the scion and stock com- 
pletely takes place is various in different sorts, and more particularly 
in regard to the state of health and vigour in which the plants may 
he, as well as the favourableness of the season. Observation alone 
can dictate when the clay and bandage of matting should be removed ; 
there is an evil in allowing either to remain on too long. Camellias 
will form an union when the branches are of considerable size, and 
very large plants may be speedily formed by inarching several whole 
plants upon one common stock. This process is very prevalent round 
London, and when the operation is perfectly performed, and the plant 
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cultivated, specimens of large size may be expected ; certainly a few 
large specimens of this plant, where there is convenience for keep- 
ing them, are better than a number of small ones, which take up the 
same room, and never can produce so pleasing an effect. 

In Mrs. Loudon’s “ Gardening for Ladies,” we read, “ Camellias 
are now frequently grafted in a manner first practised in Belgium, 
but afterwards greatly improved in the nursery of M. Soulange Bodin, 
at Fromont, near Paris, and which has the advantage of producing 
flowering plants much sooner than by any other plan. This mode of 
grafting, which is called graffe etouffee , may be practised at any 
season, and on a stock of any age, from the cutting of a year old, to 
the long-established plant, provided it be healthy, and of sufficiently- 
small size to be grown in a pot. There are two modes of performing 
this kind of grafting, the first which is called la graffe etouffee en 
fente , and which is a kind of cleft grafting. The head of the stock 
is cut off close to a leaf, which lias a strong healthy bud on its axil. 
The cut is made sloping upwards to the leaf ; and on the preservation 
of this leaf and bud, a great part of the success of the operation 
depends. The stock is then split, in face of the leaf and bud, to a 
depth equal to two-thirds of its thickness, and the scion, which has 
been previously cut with a sharp knife into the shape of a wedge 
terminating in a narrow point, is inserted. The heart of the scion 
stock, and that of the scion, are united as closely as possible, and the 
two are tied firmly together ; the wound in the scion, where the head 
was cut off, being covered w ith pitch to prevent the possibility of any 
moisture entering the wood, though no pitch is allowed to touch the 
point of partition between the scion and the stock, lest it should 
prevent the uniting of the bark. As soon as the operation is finished, 
the pots containing the stock must be plunged into a bed of tan, luke- 
warm if it be in the spring, and hot if it be in winter, and covered 
over closely with a mat or hand-glass. The glasses ought to be taken 
off every second day and wiped, as too much humidity will make the 
young plants damp off, and the glasses may even be left off for an 
hour or two occasionally, If the plants appear too moist, the second 
mode of performing this kind of grafting, and which is that generally 
practised in autumn in Belgium, is called la graffe etouffee en placage , 
or la graffe dts Beiges , and is a kind of side grafting, or rather of 
inarching. It consists in cutting off tho head of the stock, or the 
end of one of tho branches, in a slanting direction, leaving a leaf and 
a bud above the cut on the higher side, and then cutting the scion 
into a slanting shape, so as to fit the wound in the stock exactly, and 
binding the two closely together with a strip of baste matting, but 
without using any other covering. As soon as the operation is fin- 
ished, the pot containing the stock is laid horizontally on a bed of 
dry tan, or on a bed of dry moss, the branches lying on the surface, 
and the pot being half buried in the tan or moss ; the grafted part 
being covered with a bell-glass, stuffed round the bottom with the 
moss or tan, so as to prevent a particle of air from entering. This 
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close covering is kept on for a fortnight, three weeks, or a month, 
according to the season ; at the end of which time, the graft will 
be found perfectly united to the stock. Air is then admitted to 
the graft bv degrees, by first lessening and then removing the moss 
from the glass. The glass is afterwards taken off, and the pots set 
erect.’ * 

The great points to be attended to in this mode of grafting are, 
giving the plants bottom heat, and cohering them closely, whence the 
name of grajfe etoujfet, as the plants appear almost stifled for want 
of air. According to both modes, as soon as the* graft has taken, the 
leaf and bud of the stock, above the insertion of the scion, which was 
left on to draw up the sap, are cut off, and the plant is then in a fit 
state to be removed to the greenhouse, or am other place where it is 
to Uower. 

The Camellia is a plant that requires to be well supplied with 
water, and yet it cannot endure stagnant moisture about its roots : 
this will soon prove the death of the plant. When the plant is grown 
in pots, the drainage should be abundant, that is, the pots should be 
nearly a quarter tilled with potsherds or gravel. The most prefer- 
able soil for the Camellia is peat earth and sand, in which a small 
portion of vegetable mould and charcoal may be mixed; that is, if it 
be desired to possess plants of a very luxuriant growth. It is advisa- 
ble to pot the plants high, so as to permit the collar of the plant to be 
completely above the run of the pot. It is a bad practice to allow 
saucers to the pots, and this rule should be observed not only with 
Camellias, but all other plants. It is true that watering plants in 
rooms without saucers is the cause of considerable damage to the 
furniture, but the plan ought to be invariably adopted, where saucers 
are used, to empty them of the water as soon as it rias drained through 
the mould. Particular care should bo taken to give a copious supply 
of water to the plants every day, during the time that the buds ore 
swelling; and if this process bo neglected, considerable risk is run 
of the buds dropping off. The watering may in some degree be dis- 
pensed with, when the flowers begin to expand, but not wholly so, but 
only supplied in a more moderate quantity. On the other hand, 
when the plants are throwing out their young shoots, recourse should 
bo had again to a copious supply of water ; w hen they have ceased to 
grow, it will then be necessary merely to w ater them once or twice 
week, until the flower buds again begin to swell. It would be advis- 
able during the time that the plants are growing, to set them out in 
the air, and the leaves syringed all over two or three times a-week. 
Particular care, however, should bo taken, not to follow this practice 
during the time the sun is on them, or at all events, not to place the 
plants in the sun whilst they arc wot, as the rays of the sun, acting on 
the water, will act as a lens, and actually wither up the leaves. It 
must be particularly observed that the roots of Camellias aro in 
general rather weak, and consequently are easily injured ; at the time, 
therefore, when the plants are repotted, the most particular ears 
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should be taken, not to bruise the roots, and to deprive them of all 
those that are in any [way injured. If, previously to repotting, on 
turning out the plants, no white roots should appear on the outside 
of the ball of earth, the earth and decayed roots snould be shaken, or 
cleared away, till the good roots be seen, when a careful examination 
should be taken of them, and all the bad parts cut away. The plants 
should then be repotted, in pots not exceeding bv more than an inch 
the diameter of the ball of earth left, and round the sound roots ; and 
t hoy should be well drained at the bottom with very small potsherds or 
clean gravel. Small Camellias should not be shifted oftener than once in 
two years, and large ones, that is, those above two feet high, not oftener 
than once in three or four years ; but if the earth in the pot appears 
to have sunk, a little vegetable mould may be laid on the surface. 
The usual time for shifting Camellias is just when they have done 
dowering, before they arc beginning to send out their young shoots. 
When planted in the free ground in a conservatory, they will not 
require any other care than regular watering, and syringing the 
leaves once or twice a-week. When planted in the open air, the 
roots should be carefully protected by straw during frosty weather. 
The hardiest kinds, aud the most suitable for planting in the open air, 
are the single red, the double red, and the double white. The 
tenderest of the common kinds are the beautiful apple-dowered 
variety (Camellia saxanqua), and the single variety of this species, 
the ilower of which resembles that of the tea-plant. Camellias are 
very often infested with insects, particularly a kind of black aphis * 
the" only remedies for which are fumigation and constant syringing. 
The leaves of Camellias should be always syringed on the under side, 
as well as on the surface, as they curve inwards a little, and thus 
adord a shelter to insects, from which it is very difficult to dislodge 
them. 


REMARKS ON POPULAR FLOWERS AND OLD GARDEN 

FAVOURITES. 

BY Mil. EDWABD 

THE AUEICTTLA. 


Auriculas, enrich’d 

With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves.” 

Thomson. 

T HIS favourite offspring of vernal Flora is a native of the icy 
summits of the Alps, from whence the Flemish gardeners first 
procured it, and brought it into cultivation, before its beauties 
were known in other distant lands, or regarded in its native country. 
But when it was once ascertained to be a plant on which nature plays 
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her frolics, and which she loves to paint in all the varieties of whimsi- 
cality and diversity of rich hues, it was eagerly sought after by ail 
the florists of Europe, and was soon brought to the highest state of 
perfection by the English cultivators, who, in the flowering of the 
Auricula, have left the Flemings far in the background. 

At what exact period this Primula of the mountains was first 
brought to England is uncertain, but Gerardo speaks of it as no 
stranger in 1579, and observes “ it do grow in our London gardens.” 
This author calls it “ Beare’s-eares, or Mountaiue Cowslips, and 
Auricula Ursijlora” The leaves of this plant are thought to re- 
semble the ears of the bear, on which account it received the Latin 
name of Auricula ursi. 

When this plant was established as a favourite in the garden, it 
was sought for on most of the continental mountains. Carolus 
Clusius found it on the mountains of Germany, and it has since 
been discovered in Switzerland, Carniola, Savoy, and Piedmont. 

The Art of Floriculture has been so happily bestowed upon the 
Auricula as to render it one of the flowers of highest esteem, and it 
is deservedly admired for its rich velvet corollas, some of which are 
of the darkest purple, others of a fine blue, bright yellow, delicate 
lilac, olive brown, pure white, \ariegatecl, and bordered or mottled as 
variously as the Tulip. 

Nature has guarded these delicate flowers from the scorching 
heat of the sun’s rays by sprinkling them with a fine powder, and 
the leaves of most of the kinds of Auricula are kept cool by the 
same wise precaution. 

The Auricula is generally observed to be brought to the highest 
perfection in the neighbourhood of manufacturing towns, where 
the mechanic leaves his labour to attend and admire tbo beauties of 
his stage. In these towns an innocent rivalshin generally prevails as 
to who shall rear the finest specimens of this plant, which, instead of 
dissension, produces social neighbourhood, and exchange of civilities, 
for it is 

M A fair ambition ; voul of strife or guile, 

Or jealousy, or pain to be outdone.” 

It is recorded in the history of this plant, that Mr. Honrj r Stow, 
& gardener, near Colchester, reared, previously to the year 1 7U8, some 
plants of Auricula that produced one hundred and thirty-three blos- 
soms on one stem ; and in the year 1821, an extraordinary flower of 
this kind was gathered in the garden of Mr. Tamby, of Bath ; it had 
eight distinct stalks, combined in one flat stem, completely incorpor- 
ated together, and bearing a calyx containing one hundred and seven 
petals; but this would be considered rather a singular than a 
perfect flower. Lancashire has alw ays been noted for fine Auriculas. 

The best season for propagating the approved sorts of the Auri- 
cula is about the end of July, or beginning of August, when the roots 
may be divided, or rooted slips taken on, and planted in pots filled 
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with a good compost, which should be composed of a fresh loamy soil, 
and perfectly-decomposed cow-dung, equal parts of each, adding to 
the mixture one-tenth of sea or river sand. Good leaf-mould may be 
used instead of cow-dung, but the whole should be well mixed and 
exposed to the frost the winter before it is used ; but, as Hogg ob- 
serves, the cultivators of these flowers are not more numerous than 
their compost is various, and quackery, even in the growing of flowers, 
has as many followers as in any other line. 

We are told by some grow ers of the Auricula, that sugar-bakers* 
scum, goose or pigeons’ dung, sea-sand, rotten willow-trees, night- 
soil, dung steeped in butchers’ blood, etc. etc., are all necessary to 
produce fine flow r ers; but, from our own observation, all that is 
requisite seems to be a rich and light mixture that has been well 
frozen, and frequently turned over. Curtis tells us, that be has seen 
the strongest Auriculas produced from the following ingredients : — 
two-thirds of the rotten dung from old hot-beds reduced to fine 
mould, one-third containing equal parts of coarse sand and peat, or 
bog-earth, such as is used in the culture of heaths, mixed well together 
by shifting or screening, and suffered to be well aired by frequent 
turnings during the frosts of winter. The pots recommended by 
Emmerson for large blooming plants are those of about eight inches 
high, five and a-half diameter at the top, and four and a-half at the 
bottom, outside measure. Maddock recommends the Auricula to bo 
potted immediately after the bloom is over, and repotted every year, 
to invigorate the plants by fresh earth. The Auricula is by no means 
a tender plant, and it loves a free air rather cold than warm, yet it is 
advisable to secure those in pots from severe frost, and a shed open to 
the north or east is preferable for blooming them than either a south 
or west aspect ; but, as a winter repository, they should have the ad- 
vantage of a south aspect, and be kept very dry during the months of 
November, December, and January, as in case of frost the weather 
lias less power on the roots. In February it is ad\isable to top-dress 
the pots with fresh compost, and when the season is mild, to allow" 
them to receive gentle showers: during the time of flowering, the 
pots should be moderately watered two or three times a-week. 

Every admirer of these flowers should endeavour to raise new 
varieties from seed, which should be preserved from the strongest 
plants of the handsomest kinds, and be kept separate from inferior 
sorts, to prevent accidental impregnation. As the capsules ripen they 
should bo cut off singly, and kept in a dry situation until the time 
of sowiug, which is principally performed in the month of February. 
“ Maddock sows this seed in boxes, and covers it as light as possible ; 
and sets the boxes in a hot-bed, presen ing a moderate and equal 
degree of warmth both day and night, admitting fresh air occasionally. 
Tho advantage of this inode is, that it forces every live grain into 
vegetation in about three weeks if tho warmth of the bed be properly 
kept up ; whereas, by the more usual mode of exposure to the opeu 
air, tho greater part docs not vegetate till the second year ; and the 
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weaker seeds, which are probably the most valuable, seldom vegetate 
at all. 

“ The earth and seed must always be kept moderately moist, but 
never very wet : the best method of watering it, is by nfeans of a 
hard clothes-brush, dipped into soft water, which has had its chill 
taken off by standing in the sun ; the hair side being quickly turned 
upwards, and the hand rubbed briskly over it, will cause the water to 
fly off, in an opposite direction, in particles almost as fine as dew. If 
the surface of the earth in the boxes is inclining to become mossy or 
mouldy, it must be stirred all over very carefully about as deep as the 
thickness of a shilling. When the young plants make their appear- 
ance, it then becomes neccssarv to give them very gradually more 
air, in order to harden, and render them fit for an entire exposure to 
it, which they will be able to bear in a fortnight or three weeks, at 
which time the box should be taken out of the frame, and placed in 
rather a warm situation, though not too much exposed to the sun, till 
towards the end of April, when it may again be removed to a cooler 
aspect, where it can only receive the sun till nine o’clock in the 
morning ; and in May, if the weather is hot, it should be placed in 
the most cool and airy part of the garden, not neglecting at anytime 
to keep the earth moderately moist, but at the same time preserving 
it from violent rains whenever they occur. As soon as any of the 
plants appear with six leaves, such should 1 m* taken out from the rest 
and transplanted into other boxes, filled with the compost, about two 
inches distant from each other ; and when they are again grown, so 
as nearly to touch each other, they must bo a second time trans- 
planted into larger boxes, or small pots, where they should remain till 
they bloom, which will generally happen the following spring; but 
their full merit will not be seen until the second vear, when the 
finer kinds may be marked for the house, and the inferior varieties for 
the open borders.” 

Some cultivators of these flowers sow the seed in pots, about six 
inches over the top, and six deep, filled half full with eoai ashes or 
cinders, for the sane of drainage. The seed being covered as thin as 
possible with compost, and the pots covered w'ith a hand-glass, aud 
placed in a situation where it receives only the morning sun. These 
glasses are not to be taken off’, but the water sprinkled over them 
will afford sufficient moisture io the earth. The front of a green- 
house, or a cool frame, is recommended for these pois. 

As the spring is the season we desire to have our Auriculas in 
flow'er, all the autumnal buds should be carefully taken off to 
strengthen the plants for the early flowering; and as the Auricula 
blossoms at the same season of the year that the Hyacinth and 
Jonquil flower, a most desirable assemblage for the house may be 
formed, by a judicious mixture of these plants being placed on a 
window' table, with a sunk centre to receive the depth of the pots, 
which should for this purpose be of a square shape, so as to fit close, 
as well as to exactly fill the space in the table. These little table 
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gardens are a great ornament to the saloon in the spring, and often 
beguile the time of the invalid in the most happy manner ; for, in 
whatever -situation we meet with fine flowers, they give a calm cheer- 
fulness conducive to health, and the care they require is only asked 
of our leisure ; whilst that of birds and animals which are confined to 
the house must be regularly attended to at their call, or they become 
offensive and annoying. 


ON THE ANALYSATION OF SOILS AND MANURES. 

( Continued jroiw page 292.) 

M URIATIC (hydrochloric) acid dissolves lime (chalk), magnesia, 
and oxide of iron ; it also will take up aluminum (clay), but in 
very small quantity, unless a long continued heat be applied. 
The muriatic acid of the shops, if good, ought to be of 11 HO 
or 1200 specific gravity — compared with distilled water of 1000 
—that is, supposing any given measure of pure distilled water 
to weigh one ounce, one pound, or any other unit, g • >d muri- 
atic acid should, in the same bulk, weigh one ounce, pound, etc., 
and about one-fifth more; but this is too strong to qmiute with ; it 
therefore is to be diluted with twice its volume of rain Mater. A 
quantity of this diluted acid being ready, the two quantities of the 
soil, each of 180 grains, are to be disposed of : one in a four-ounce 
phial with a w idish neck, the other in an c\ aporatuig basin, or in a 
Florence oil flask. Place the phial in a scale, and by its side, in the 
same scale, put another phial, or measure-glas&, containing 300 
grains of the reduced muriatic acid; weigh the two bottles and their 
contents, with great precision; note the weight, and let the bottles 
and weights remain in the scales. Prepare the same quantity of 
dilute acid for the other 180 grains of soil, and then proceed t hits : pour 
some of this last parcel of acid into the basin or flask, stir or shake* 
tho contents, and obseru* whether much hissing (effort esccnco), with 
frothy bubbles be produced, If there be, the presence of much 
chalk is ascertained, and caution indicated while operating with the 
substances in the scale. When it is found that t lie liquid will not 
be carried over the side of t he vessel by the force of effervescence, all 
the acid of tho second parcel may be added, and the mixture left to 
digest for two hours; it should, however, be stirred two or throe 
times with a strip of glass, or be shaken, if in a glass flask. 

The required caution being pointed out, the phials in the scale 
are to bo attended to. Into that containing the soil, drop very 
gradually, or pour in more freely (according to the indication of 
the process above described), some of the diluted acid of the other 
phial. Agitate the contents after every addition, always ob- 
serving that none of the mixture be forced out of the pliial. This 
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caution must ever be attended to in chemical experiments, and there- 
fore, I am desirous to impress it upon the mind of a young experi- 
menter : a little practice will soon bring on a habit of circumspec- 
tion. The whole of the acid having been decanted from one phial 
into the other, and the contents being thoroughly mixed by the 
requisite agitations, the phials are to remain side by bide in one 
scale, and the balancing weights in the other. Let the mixture be oc- 
casionally shaken till it be evident that no further bubbles or effer- 
vescence can be excited, and then let it stand till two hours have passed. 
Both parcels have thus been acted upon by the same solvent, and 
for almost precisely the same time, but in different positions for de- 
termining results. The parcel in the basin or flask has lost as great 
a quantity of elastic fluid as that iu the phial, hut neither the bulk 
nor the weight of that fluid (which is carbonic acid ) can be ascer- 
tained j whereas the parcel in the phial, provided the operator have 
been careful to maintain the same position of both phials and their 
balancing weights, is placed iu a situation wherein the loss will be 
readily discovered. The two phials being now weighed again, will 
be found to have lost weight, and, therefore, small weights must be 
added to the scale with the phials till it slightly preponderate ; and 
then by counting the number of grains so added, the operator will 
detect, precisely, the quantity of clastic acid which 1ms passed off. 

The reader, will, I think, be at no loss to pursue the directions 
thus detailed, without let or perplexity, and may then turn to the 
consideration of the results. 

Perhaps so little action has been induced in the basin, that it lias 
scarcely been perceptible ; and iu the phial, there has been hardly any 
loss of weight. One parcel will have been a correcting check to the 
other, and so far the student have found a source of satisfaction ; but 
another result, and one far more important, remains to be mentioned, 
in passing, I remark, that this inaction, and scarcely sensible loss 
of weight, combine to prove that little calcareous matter has been 
in the soil ; that point is settled. But 1 will let it pass, for it best 
suits my purpose to presume tbat several grains of elastic fluid 
have escaped. 

Lime exists in soils in a state of carbonate , that is, in union with 
carbonic acid ; but its affinity for that acid, is less than for muriatic 
acid. "When, therefore, the latter is placed in contact with it, the 
former is abandoned, and escapes in the state of gas, leaving the 
lime united with the stronger acid, in the form of a liquid muriate 
of lime. 

In order to determine the quantity of carbonate of lime, the 
weight of the gas lost must be carefully examined : it is rather un- 
fortunate that chemists differ in their calculations. Henry estimates 
the carbonic acid in every 100 parts, to he about 35 parts, others 
Mate it at 39. Davy says, “ Carbonate of lime in all its states con- 
tains a determinate proportion of carbonic acid, i. e., nearly 13 per 
cent.;” and for every 4J grains of elastic gas loss, he estimates the 
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carbonate of lime to be 10 grains. We will, in this case, suppose 
that the experiment with the two phials has produced a diminution in 
weight of G grains ; the quantity, therefore, of carbonate of lime, 
in the 180 grains left after drying, etc., is about 15 grains. To correct 
this experiment by comparison, recourse must be had to the other 
parcel of soil of 180 grains. The contents of the basin or flask 
must be poured into an accurately-weighted filter placed in a glass 
funnel, and the liquor which percolates is to be caught in a glass 
vessel j the soil in the paper is to be washed repeatedly with pure 
water, till it drops free from acid flavour, and the filter, after being 
laid for a time upon a lump of chalk, is to be dried aud weighed as 
before: the loss of weight when perfectly dry, will indicate the 
quantity of matters dissolved, but not that of the carbonate of 
lnne only, because the solution contains a certain portion of iron, if 
not magnesia, etc. Another tost, therefore, must be resorted to. 

4. Process by Prussiate, or Perro-cyanate of Potash. — Dissolve 20 
grains of the salt in about half an ounce of water, weigh this solu- 
tion, and drop it by degrees into that of the previous process. A 
copious precipitate of Prussian blue will be produced, and additions 
of the test are to be made till no more precipitate bo formed. The 
process cannot be effected at once, because so much blue is often 
present, that the whole of the liquid is full of it, and time must be al- 
lowed to let it subside: try the clear fluid thus, till the falling drop 
of the test cease to ) ield any blue ; then again pass the solution 
through a weighed filter, let it drop perfectly free from blue, and 
wash the precipitate till no saline taste be discernible. Reserve the 
blue for another operation. 

Into the clear liquor drop strong solution of Carbonate of Potash 
(this forms the 5th process), and continue the addition* till effer- 
xescence cease, and a white precipitate falls down. Solution of car- 
bonate of potash is to be added to some excess, the acid w ill then be 
subdued, the chalk will be yielded, and the supernatant fluid will bo 
muriate of potash, with a slight redundance of aikxli. Prepare a 
filter, weigh it, pour in the liquid and its sediment, and proceed as 
before; that is, in this and in all other similar operations , wash the 
precipitate with clear rain water, till no taste be perceived ; then 
absorb the water left in it, placing the filter first on a piece of dry 
chalk, and then by applying heat. The weight of paper and its pre- 
cipitate w r ill now indicate the quantity of the latter, which ought to 
correspond very closely with that determined by the previous calcu- 
lation. Tlius, if every process have been correctly conducted, there 
will bo found about 15 grains of carbonate of lime upon the filtering 
paper, and this will agree with the estimate. 

Magnesia, perhaps to the extent of a grain or two, may exist 
w’ith the chalk in the filter. The mode of ascertaining the fact 
would be tedious, aud my limits pre\ent the description of it here. 

6. The Prussian blue , in the other paper set aside, must be weighed 
with its paper, and so must the portiou remaining of the prussiate of 
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potash. Perhaps there arc 8 grains of the former, but a part lias 
been produced by the test which always contains some iron. If 8 
grains of the dry pru^siate have been employed, allow about one- 
fourth of its w light, or two grains, and 0 grains of Prussian blue 
w ill remain. This latter substance is a prussiate of iron, and iu order 
to detect the exact weight of the oxide of iron iu it, fire must be em- 
ployed to drive otf the prussic acid ; but as great difficulty must 
attend this method of analysis, in consequence of the close adhesion 
of the blue to the paper, 1 propose that a small quantity of hot, 
caustic alkali — such as soap-lye, or pure potash in solution — be 
dropped into the filter, till the blue colour pass away, and the sediment 
become of a foxy brow n : the prussic acid will be removed, and be- 
come united to the alkali ; and then the paper being washed till no 
taste be preMUit, the Mihsdance remaining will be oxide of iron, with 
perhaps a grain or two of alumine. The weight of the paper when 
dri< d, deducted from the gro^.- weight, will give that of the oxide 
of iron. 

7. Test Inj Sulphuric Acid . — The experimenter may cither operate 
with the quantity of soil remaining after the abstraction of the iron 
from the parcel tested in the basin, or he may proceed first with that 
in the phial, and apply the prus-iate of potash and solntiou of 
earb< u.ite oi potash, tor the separation of the prussiate of iron and 
carbonate of lone, as directed abo\c. In either case, he will have 
the >.une material » to work upon ; but there will, in the latter, be a 
dui hie qunn’ity of the two products, and a like addition to the weight 
of the r». inaining soil. The IsO grains of each parcel have been re- 
d .i*t d to about 100 gram-, and if we supposcone of t!uv>e to be taken, 
will be needful to boil it in a ila-k or basin, for two or three hours, 
with a diluted Milplmrie acid prepared by cautiously adding 2tM) 
g»\*ih - of tV* coiieent rated acid to MH) giaiits of pure waLr. 

'i in* . dMimee^ leniaming in the soil are usually the clay or alu- 
niiim, a further <lo>e of oxide of iron, and a large one of line siliceous 
tart!*. The two former a:e soluble in sulplmiic acid, the third is not 
m»; consequently, after the due action of the aei 1 the flinty matter 
or siliceous earth, is left alone without any other constituent. 

Aft< r boiling, the \e«sel may remain till its contents become 
cool. Then muirs' mud be had to the filler for the separation 
of the char liquid products; and the siliceous tarth must be washed 
as before directed. 

Th» iron to be precipitated, either by prim-date of potash, or by 
: uecimte of au.monia ; and lastly, the alumine by* carbonate of pot- 
ash. If Mie« inate of amnmnia he m** *1, a brown sueeinate of iron 
wih b - yi 'Med ; the alumine will pass I h rough the filter, as a solution 
of tnphate of allot ina. ('arhojiaie of pota. h will ri/e the Milphurie 
;mid from this, and thrnv down the liberated alumine, iu tin* form 
"fa light cloudy mass, of a dingy white colour. Let that be collected, 
oiied, and weighed ; weigh also the siliceous earth remaining in the 
hod paper filter, and the analysis by my simple process will bo com- 
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plete, as far at least, as refers to the four staple earths of the soil. 
Minutiae must not be attended to, before the analyst becomes a 
practised chemist. 

RECAPITULATION OF PROBABLE RESULTS. 

Grains. 


Water of absorption driven off by heat, say 20 

Do. of lixiviation which contains vegetable extract, 

muriates of soda, and lime, say 20 

Carbonate of lime from the muriatic acid in both 

parcels 15 by 2 30 

Iron from this acid in the form of oxide 8 

Siliceous matters of the two united parcels 276 

Iron from the sulphuric acid 6 

A1 limine from do. 25 

Loss by washing filter, etc 15 


Total 400 

When the student shall have acquired some dexterity in the per- 
formance of these simple experiments, he will perceive the necessity 
of deeper research : and to conclude with the words of the great 
Davy — he will gain general information bj r attempting original in- 
vestigations. “ In pursuing his experiments, he will continually be 
obliged to learn from books the history of the substances he is em- 
ploying or acting upon ; and his theoretical ideas will be more 
valuable in being connected with practical operation, and acquired 
for tho purpose of discovery.” 


TIFE LADIES 9 ELOWER-G ARDEX AXD SHRUBBERY. 

(See Plate.) 

T HE design hero given is intended for Indies who are enthusiastic 
in floriculture. It is entered through a shrubbery with a 
w alk on the right and left, leading round to a tea-room or 
summer-house, and at its front on each side there is> a site intended 
•for a flower-basket or vase. On eacli side of the centre walk leading 
to the flower-garden, a site is marked out for a statuette or some 
struct lire for embellishment. These hums might he furnished with 
a selection of choice articles, and considered an arboretum on 
a small scale. The flower- 'ai\Vn has a pond in the centre for gold 
and silver flshes, and the fmr round figures with a dot in tho centre, 
for pillars of roses ; email squares are al^o shown for articles of 
embellishment. On the south side of Ike Power-garden a plant- 
houso is given; at its eastern end a pit is presented, and on tho 
west a shed for potting, etc., with room for compost, and as well as 
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to take the rubbish out of the garden through a gate, which may be 
seen in that compartment. On the north of the garden there is a 
reading-room, and at each end of the room a small aquarium. From 
the flower-garden, you enter through a narrow part of the shrubbery 
to a rosarium, or dahlia-ground, with a covered seat at the end, and 
a clump for small evergreen shrubs is placed on each side on a piece 
of loam. The beds in the flower-garden, it will bo perceived, are 
laid down on gravel, with a grass verge round against the shrub- 
beries ; a small grass verge is also shown round the pond ; tho beds 
must, of course, have an edging of Box or of some other material. 


NOTES ON NEW AND SELECT PLANTS. 

ahfcEPEXTHES VJLLOSA. Nat. Orel. Xepenthacew — This 

fine Pitcher-plant is a licwlv introduced Bornean species, which 
has rewarded the researches of Mr. Thomas Lobo, among the 
mountains, near the settlement at Sarawak, in that magnificent tropi- 
cal island, where he has been collecting on behalf of Messrs. Ycitch 
and Son, of the Exeter and Chelsea nurseries. Jt is a very strikingly 
distinct species, the entire plant being very hairy, and ns much excels 
X Bnfflesiana in tho form and size of* its immense pitchers as that 
species does any previously know n, being upwards of a foot in length 
by nine inches round ; the outside of the pitcher is a pale green, 
blotched with purple-brown. The mouth or opening is the most 
singular part, however, being verv [oblique, with its margin formed of 
a substance distinct in texture and colour from the rest of the pitcher, 
being rather fleshy, and in appearance and colour much like the gills 
of a fish ; the apex is terminated by a lid, which stands nearly erect, 
green, with blotches of deep crimson. The leaves are about a foot in 
length, and the plant, like its congeners, is a climber. {Hot. 
Mag . 50^0.) 

93. Plocostemma lasianthum. Nat. Ord. Asclrpiade <«\ — 
Another singular plant from Borneo, belonging to a genus allied to 
J£oga t to which in appearance it bears considerable resemblance. It 
is a tall climber, requiring the protection of a stove, with yellow 
blossoms borne in peudant umbels, or fascicles, like the J[oya$ , and 
very woolly about the disc of the corolla; the leaves are nine inches, 
or upwards in length, and of a proportionate breadth, in form and 
colour like those of the allied germs already referred to. It blossoms 
with us in July. {Hot. Mag . 50S1.) 

91. Tucnhkhoia Xvtalensih. Xat. Ord. Acanthacca. — Messrs. 
Veitch (to whom we are so highly indebted for the introduction of 
many valuable plants) wer » so fortunate as to raise this remarkable, 
almost shrubby, Thunbcrgia from seeds sent to tht*m from Natal, by 
Mr. Cuming, and flowered it for the first time in their greenhouse in 
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July last. It is an erect, and as before stated, rather shrubby plant, 
growing two feet or more in height, with opposite ovate leaves, of a 
Bluish-green, smooth above and slightly hairy beneath. The flowers 
are about an inch and a-half across, light lavender-blue, with a yellow 
throat and tube, measuring two inches in length, and very handsome. 
It is a plant that merits a place in every greenhouse, and when it 
becomes known will, doubtless, prove a great favourite. (Bot. 
Mag . 6082.) 

05. Njsgelia multifloha. Nat. Ord. Qcsneraceco . Syn. Achimenes 
amabilU . — This fine Gesneraceous plant might at first sight be taken 
for a white flowered Gesnera zebrina . It differs, however, not only in 
the colour of its pretty blossoms, but also in the nature of the cloth- 
ing; for, in addition to the soft, velvety pubescence of that plant, there 
are numerous true hairs, tipped with a gland. The blossoms are 
borne on an elongated, terminal raceme, and measure from two to 
two and a-half inches in length, cream colour, or white, almost like 
those of Gloxinia multiflora, w ith a tinge of yellow in the throat and 
on the tube. It blossoms freely in the stove during the autumnal 
months. (Bot. Mag. 5083.) 

96. Coclootne pandukata. Nat. Ord. Orchidecc. — This genus is 
remarkable for the beauty of its highly-coloured flowers, to which the 
present species is, however, an exception, being green, a very unusual 
feature in the Cocloggnes. Jt is a native of Borneo, and the only 
plant we know of is m the possession of our friend, Dr. Butler, of 
Woolwich. The pseudo-bulbs are rather large, oblong-ovate, some- 
what compressed. The leaves ^ery large for the genus, and the 
raceme about as long as the leaves, being eighteen to twenty inches. 
The blossoms are about two inches apart, and measure six across ; 
green, furnished with brown bracts as long as the peduncle ; each 
flower measures quite four inches across; the lip is singularly 
warted, marked with wide black \ eins and blotches on a yellowish- 
green ground. The blossoms are said to possess an agreeable 
perfume. (Bot. Mag. 50S1.) 

97. Caladium Ciiantinii. Nat. Ord. Aracece.— M. Verschaffelt 
has described three new Caladiums ; the present is said to surpass 
any plant of its kind known at the present time, not only by the 
extraordinary size of its leaves, but also for their ornamental ap- 
pearance, being broadly marked with red along the course of each 
of the large nerves, as well as cohered with innumerable red 
aud white blotches, thickly scattered over the fine green ground- 
colour of tlxo remainder of the leaf. It is at present doubtful 
whether this be a truly distinct species or a natural variety. All we 
know' of it is, that it was imported from the dense and shady forests 
which border the Amazon, in the province of Para, in Brazil, by 
M. Chantin, Nurscrjnnn at Paris (whose name our present plant 
bears), through the medium of Messieurs Barraquin aud Petit, who 
discovered it and the two following towards the end of the year 
1857. All three were much admired growing vigorously under 
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the shade' of the Palms and Ferns in the Palm-stove of the before- 
named enterprising horticulturist. ( lSIllust . llort ., 185.) 

98. C. Yersciiaffelti. This, however, is doubtless a true species, 
and sufficiently distiuct to merit cultivation in any collection. Its 
leaf is almost as large as the preceding, mostly green, with a cluster 
of bright rose-coloured small spots between each of the principal 
nerves. ( lSIllust . Ilort 185.) 

99. C. argyrites. Remarkable for its dwarf habit, and small 
leaves, which do not exceed four iuches and a-lmlf in length, by about 
two inches in breadth. The ground-colour is a deep dull green, 
serving well to set off the silvery white veins, and blotches with 
which the surface is thickly covered. This species olfers a charming 
contrast to the others, and should also be grown by -every admirer of 
plants with ornamental foliage who lias a stove or warm greenhouse 
for its reception. {IS 111 ust. Ilort ., 185.) 

100. Pelecipiiora ASELLiroRMis. jS T at. Ord. Cactccr . — A rare 
and curious-looking little Cactus, and the only known species of the 
genus Pelccyphora. The flow ers are very pretty, snow* white, with 
an iuner row of light pink petals, large for the size of the plant, 
being about one inch and a-half across, w hilst the entire height at- 
tained by it is but four inches. The caudex is somew hat rounded or 
globose, green, covered with brown warts. It is a native of Mexico, 
growing in the neighbourhood of San Louis de Potosi. ( L'lllust . 
Ilort., IhG. j 

101. Vanda Catiicartt. Nat Ord. O reft idea* . — Deservedly 
ranked as one of the most ornamental and striking plants of this hand- 
some and curious family. It was discovered by l)r. J. D. Hooker, in 
the warm valleys of Sikkim-Hiinala\a, at an dotation of 2100 to 
3000 feet abu\e the lei el of the sea, where it flowers in April. The 
blossom.*) uie ia lire fully three inches across, and are a deep orange- 
yellow', thickly covered with irregular red lines, running across the 
breadth of the petal* and sepals ; the label! uni is of singular form, 
white, with a \ ellow margin, and tinge of pink in the centre; the 
column is a bright green and the anther v ellow. The reverse side 
of the petals and sepals is white, or pale flesh-colour. {IS Must. 
Hart ., 18G ) 
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gkjiEW BELCH AN HLOXINIVS. The following are a few of 
the new r*f and best Continental varieties, to bo sent out for 
(j* the first time in the spring of 1S59, by Mr. Van Houtte. 

23. C apt un (Tmpavema. Carmine, with large crimson spot; 
outside of tube white. 

2i. Madame Arousri: Miellez. Pure white, each petal almost 
covered with a deep carmine spot, the remainder pure white. 
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25. Madame Jules Margottin. Pure white, shaded with rose 
towards the edges ; a novelty in its way. 

26. Minas Gehaes. Deep carmine, tinged with violet, except 
towards the border, which is light carmine. 

27. Princess Alice. Corolla white, with dark spots, centre 
and edge carmine, with a violet border round the tube. 

28. Roi Ferdinand. Purple or blue, very showy. 

29. Heine Stephanie de Portugal, Nearly sky-blue, banded 
with white and lilac. 

30. Serra da Estrella. Lip pure carmine, centre crimson, 
with a violet ring, remainder white, with a few' black dots. 

31. Thomas Lohb. Tube white, with a few black spots, bordered 
with lilac and indigo, passing oft’ to sky-blue, white towards the edges 
of the petals. 

The above belong to the erect-flowering section. 

32. Comte Alfred de Limmingiie. Rose and cherry colour. 

33. Coaites.se de Mur at, (hound-colour white, throat purple 
W'ith brilliant carmine. 

34. Madame Jevn Allwabdt. White streaked with blue. 

35. Madami: Picovline. Ground white, with small black 
spots, mouth of the tube amaranth red. 

36. Madame Symons — Brvnelle. Indigo shading off to light 
blue, ground white. 

37. M. Gujriel P* 0 ( noiiOFr. Ground-colour sulphur, marked 
with blue veins. 

38. Chrysanthemum (Pompone), Miss Talfourd. Very pure 
white, neat and pretty. 

39. 0., M its. Djx. Rosy blush, with a white centre, excellent form, 
a very full flower, and w ell up in the centre. 

40. C., Miss Julia. A rich chesnut red, or reddish brown, each 
petal poiuted w’ith yellow*. A very small and remarkably neat little 
button Chrysanthemum, quit e a gem in its way. The above three 
Pompono Chrysanthemums were shown by our respected friend Mr. 
Salter, along with many others of great beauty and excellent quality, 
at the late Crystal Palace Chrysanthemum show, and attracted much 
attention. 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS, AND REMARKS. 

Cultivation of Palsuis. — A Sttbsrrth<r wishes to know* tlie bc^t mode of 
raising BuNnm*, ns slip has for some years been misurrrsvful, lm\ ins: lost nearly, ami 
.sometimes nil, when about two or three inebis Hgh. [Balsams never thrive, unless 
both raised and kept for some time in a hot -bed, as flier should grow* rapidly. They also 
require transplanting viry often, to make them attain a large size. The seeds should 
he sown on a hut-lied in March or April, and the seedlings transplanted as soon ns practi- 
eable into \cry small pots, which should he plunged into the hot -bed and W’ell supplied 
with water. In about a week or fortnight, the plants should he removed to larger pots; 
and this operation should be frequently repeated till the flower-buds begin to form, 
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after which the plants must not be removed any more. They must also be gradually 
hardened to bear the open air ; and the pots need not be plunged in the hot-bed after 
the plants are six inches high. When placed in a balcony to flower, they should be 
grown in double pots, the interstices between the two being stuffed with moss. The 
pots should be well drained, but the plants should be supplied abundantly with water. 
The seeds of Balsams should be used as fresh as possible, as they will not keep good 
more than a year. Balsams arc sometimes propagated by cuttings in pure sand, and 
covered with a boll-glass. — E d.] 

Prese&ving Half-Hardy Plants Dr ring Winter.— 1 have no garden, but as 
I have a large balcony, I ha\c many greenhouse plants, which look very veil during 
summer, but which give me a great deal of trouble iu winter. I have bceu obliged to 
line all my windows with them, and I have flower-stands full of them in all the living- 
rooms; but there are still many which 1 am quite at a lo^s liow to dispose of. 1 can easily 
obtain manure, but this is of little use, ns I have no hot-bed frame, and the expense 
of purchasing oue would be more thau my plants are worth. — S. JSC. [The best way of 
protecting plants, under the circumstance." mentioned, is to have a frame made of 
wood (which can be put together by any common carpenter), erected against a wall in 
any convenient place, where it will be out of sight. When the frame is erected, a wall 
of manure should be formed, ortf manure cannot readily be obtained, turf, or stones, or 
bricks lined with straw' or hay will do. Within this wa*l the pots may be placed as 
closely as possible; aud where manure can be obtained easily, a little may be laid on 
the earth in each pot. Some Kussinu matting, old carpet, tarpauling, or baize, may 
then he nailed over the top and eidcs of the frame, and a piece left loose to hang down 
in frout like a curtain. W hen the weather is very severe, an additional covering of 
matting, or old blankets, may be thrown over the frame ; hut the curtain in front should 
be thrown up to admit the air, whenever the weather is sufficiently mild j aud the mat 
in front should he kept fastened up, and an oil-clotli thrown o\er the frame in continued 
rains least the damps should damp off. - Ed. J m 

WiNTfeK-pLOWFUiNG II K.\ nis. — I h.i\ *• long been \ery fond of Heaths; and I 
wiah particularly to know' what kiuiis will flower iu winter. Can )ou favour mo with 
a list of those most ornamental in December, Jnnuan, and February, with a few hints 
for their culture?— -4 Subscriber, f On*- of the most beautiful of the winter Heaths is 
that appropriately named Erica hyemalis , with a profusion of blush-coloured flower"; 
hut many others are often very abundantly iu flower during the winter months. Of 
these, Erica Archeriana retains its fine red flower* nearly all the winter; E. oUula 
has rosc-colouicd flowers; E. autumnal is has red flowers; E. f/randinosa is a hand- 
some species, the flowers of which are white; E. Uowicnna is white; E, vest if a 
cocci he a and E. v. $nperba % both splendid plant**, have red flowers, and both require n 
loamy soil, like that u»td for Geraniums ; E. Sc 1 * an a luica bus yellow shining flowers, 
and should be grown iu lime rubbish mixed with veiy sand) peat ; E. Lambert iana 
has white flowers; E. cdjjra, white fragraut flown s; E, imhncaia , pink flowers ; 
and E. Massoni t which has mange and green flowers, should be grown in pure sand, 
with artificial heat. Many other kinds might hr mentioned. The great secret of 
managing Heaths i* to water them regularly, never giving them cither too much or too 
little. The pots should he well drained, and the br,t soil for most of the species is a 
mixture of peat and silver sand. T ie plants should he potted high, with the collar of 
the plants slightly raised above the surface, as when this part is covered with soil, it is 
very apt to rot. — En.j 

Cyclamens.— The Cyclamen is universally admired for its neat, chaste, pearly, 
white and crimsou blossoms, adapting itself to the simplest culture, and cuditring the 
lowest degree of cold consistent with a cool greenhouse or drawing-room temperature, 
and, on the other hand, to the simple protection of a low cold pit or frame for the hardier 
species in pots. The greenhouse kinds arc represented by the well-known C. Ptrsicum, 
with iU extremely neat, aud somewhat picturesquely dappled green ami silvery grey, 
rounded, heart-shaped haves, which, in the autumn months, first form n low' leafy 
canopy, aud as spting approaches, are followed by a profusion of erect, slender flower- 
scapes, six to nine inches iu height, each terminating with elegantly recurved coronets 
of pure silvery- white, oblong-lanccolatc petal*, each flower not unlike a diminutive crest 
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of doves’ wings, surmounted on a circular violet crimson base; these flower-lobes 
are generally erect and close, as though arranged to protect an interior treasure, 
and m other varieties assuming a singular curved outline. The varieties of <7. 
Persicum vary in colour from snow-white to delicate peach or light rose, and 
rich rosy crimson, and again with pure white upon a purple base, many of the latter 
being delightfully fragrant. The other sections, which arc equally interesting in their 
more diminutive aspect, arc well represented by C. Coum , which, like the former, first 
cover the pots with a still more close screen of leafy verdure, and in the early spring 
months, arc studded above their surface with a profusion of smaller bright rosy-crim- 
son and snow-white turbinate blossoms, of a roundish recurved outline, blotched with 
violet-crimson at the base. For decorating the marginal spaces of conservatories and 
greenhouses, drawing-room vases, portable flower-baskets, and conservative avenues, 
during the mid- winter aud earliest spring months, the Cyclamen, by its small, compact, 
free-blooming, and very picturesque outliue, admits of no rival for gracefulness of out- 
line and beauty in the smallest compass. After tie blooming period, the bulbs of 
Persicum varieties arc allowed to rest from growth until autumn, screened from water 
and sunlight, in a cool shady border, then surfaced (or repotted if requisite), and re- 
turned to an airy greenhouse, slowly started into growth, and watered freely, but 
seldom for the first month, until in vigorous health. The Coum varieties may be 
plunged in a frame or pit, or cradle bed, screened by muts from excessive wet and frost 
from whence they arc successively drafted into the greenhouse as required. 

Early Tulips. — This is the most valuable class of hardy bulbs for decorative 
effect, iu groups and beds during the early spring months. The absence of all difficulty 
in their culture, requiring no protection whatev cr after planting, brings them within 
the scope of all lovers of flowers in proportion to their allotted space for bedding or 
border plants, which they are admirably adapted to precede, thus coming iu during the 
mouths previous to planting the suimuer-flowci iug bedding plants. The varieties enume- 
rated are a selection from probably the largest collection in Europe, and include the most 
ornamental and effective kinds yet known; the seifs consisting of the most beautiful 
bright scarlet, crimson, white, and yellow cups, each in tlicir distinctive features of 
colour, from six to eight inches in height. 1 he parti-coloured ones vary in snow-white 
ground tint, striped aud feathered with the richest violet and cerise-crimson; these 
ngniu are finely contrasted with the poldcn-yellow f ground llizarres, flaked, banded, and 
feathered with rich bronze-red and crimson. The pure self and parti-coloured kinds of 
a taller size iu each class arc well adapted for grouping in select borders and shrub- 
beries. The grand effect produced by well-arranged masses of these bulbs, cannot be 
given in descriptive terms, they must be seen to be duly appreciated. No other tribe 
of plants, either of early or late blooming character, combines so much picturesque effect, 
aud so much glowing combination of colour with the same neat and diminutive style 
of growth. After flowering, the bulbs should not be allowed to remain long in 

the grouud. The dwarf varieties arc best adapted for pot culture in early forcing. 

Self-cowiukkd Yauiltils. — ullbci Legal is, cream colour, with yellow bottom; 
good form. Brutus, orangc-rcd, with golden bottom; very showy. Canary Bird, 
yellow ; good form. Couleur Cramoise, bright scarlet-crimson ; very showy and 
dwarf. Couleur Cramoise De Cardinale , a flamed scarlet with yellow bottom; good. 
Due Van Thole , rose, blush colour ; a neat flower. Luc Van Thole, scarlet , bright 
scarlet ; very attractive. Duo Van Thole, yellow, fine yellow ; very compact. 
Josephine, deep rich drimson ; a large, showy flower. King of Holland, rich scarlet* 
•crimson; good form. La Bail it re, white, with a tinge of porcelain-bluc ; a very 
neat, dwarf flower. Lcander, clear rose colour ; dwarf, and looks well when inter- 
mixed. Luna , very clean white; beiug extremely dwarf it is well-adapted for a 
•front row. Moliere , a good purple, with a yellow bottom; tall, and suited be9t for 
.a back row. PottebaJcker, white, very pure, good form, and large size. Pottebakk er 
yellow, clear light yellow, or deep sulphur. Proserpine , rose, tinged with salmon, 
large and fine. Purple Crown , deep blood-colour ; large and fine, rather tall. 
Bembrandt, a dwarf scarlet, but large and showy flower. Thomas Moore , orange- 
* Ibuff, shaded ; a distinct colour, and tall flower for a back row'. Vermilion Brilliant , 
this answers well to its name ; one of the dwarfest of early Tulips, f 'uurberg, fine 
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ruby-red, a large white flower ; tall and showy. IVhite Eagle, pure white, large and 
good. White Stcan, creamy white, with tine red lines ; tall. Mixed Colours. — 
Amiable Rosette, white, flushed with pale rose, extra ; very attractive, and well suited 
for a back row. Alida Marie, clear white, tipped and flaked with crimson; very 
dwarf. Archus , violet, fading off to lilac; dwarf and neat. Belle Liselle , white, 
edged and Raked with lively rose colour; extra form, and a beautiful dwarf Tulip. 
Bisard Aim able , oraugc, feathered and flaked with rich bronzy -crimson. Cerise de 
France, white, very beautifully feathered with cherry* colour. Comte tie I'irgennes, 
white, also feathered with crimson ; dwarf. Boro the Blanche , clear w hi to, heavily 
flaked with deep rose. Due de Guise , tine bronzy-red, with 'orange-yellow border j 
tall and very gay. Due de Holstein , yellow ground, with deep crimson flakes ; does 
best as a back row' flower. Duchesse de Clarimond , white, with rich violet stripes ; 
good. Grisdelin Aimable , bluish-lilac, feathered and striped with dark violet ; flue, a 
back row’ flower. (>rootmeister van Malta , a neat, dwarf white, richly flaked with 
cherry colour. Keizer Kroon , rich yellow, with iuucr flakes of bronzed red, and 
margined with yellow. La Belle Rosette, white, flushed and feathered with rose; 
tine form. La Remarquahle, white, with inner crimson bars and white border ; dwarf. 
Ma Tius Aimable, bronzv -red, with large rich orange flakes ; dwarf and very showy. 
Rose Tendre, white, with rich crimson feather, and stripes; dwarf and very good. 
Superintendent , dwarf white, richly flamed with violet purple; very pretty. Violet 
Blanche, white ground, flushed w'ith rosy-purple, and feathered centre; tall. Violet 
Motive, purple- violet, with white marginal line*. VeVoiv and Red of Leyden, bronzy- 
crimson, with yellow margin ; effective. — J. W. B. 

Erratum. — We much regret that, in copying a communication from M A Carre • 
spondent , J respecting a floral exhibition in the north, our amanuensis fell [into an 
error ; instead of its being a report of the Felton exhibition, it referred to that of 
Alnwick. We apologise to our esteemed correspondent, for the mistake, and trust our 
readers will also excuse it ; wc take min h pains to avoid clerical ami printers’ errors, 
which, nevertheless will sometimes occur after gieat care has been exercised. — Fr>. 

•Strange Visitors to old Gaedkxs. — The following curious parage occurs in 
one of Bradley’s works ou gardening, written about 1000; and it appear* to relate to 
the flowering of the American Aloe {Agave Americana), ami the Torch Thistle (Cere ns 
speciosissimus), for the first time in England. The latter was, a* we may easily conceive, 
thought in those days the rarest and most valuable of the two ; and accordingly against it 
the rage of the assailants was chiefly directed : — ** When the Aloe was in *uch great per- 
fection as to invite more compain than my house and garden could well contain, and 
the flowers of my Torch Thistle were opening, three men, habited like gentlemen, were 
inadvertently let up to see it, who no sooner were come to the plant but one of them 
began to break off the buds ; ami being desired to desist, took bold of the main stem 
and endeavoured to break it by violence; but it was much to strong to give way to 
their base intent. This their attempt was soou discovered by all the gentlemen and 
ladies in my garden, aud 1 wm called to the assistance of my servant, and to save my 
plant from the fury of Ibeir rage. When immediately one, who was on the top of the 
staircase in my Aloe-house, being entreated by me to c ome down, fell a swearing and 
drew his sword on my man, telling him he would rim him through the body if he 
offered to assist me ; and in the meantime kic ked me ou the head w hen 1 offered to go 
up, while another at the bottom of the stair*, one of his companions, pulled me by the 
egs, and a third of them wounded me with his sword in two places of my neck, so 
that I was under the surgeon’s hands for many weeks, devoid of attending the various 
persons that did me the honour of coming to my garden, which was oue disadvantage. 
And, moreover, the violence I had received occasione d all the good company that were 
ready to see my curiosities to leave my garden; to the great loss, not only of the 
money I might have gained, but, I fear, that noble* company might be disobliged. I 
am the more particular in this account, tliut 1 may have an opportunity of acquainting 
that worthy assembly thoroughly of the case, and to inform the world, at the same time, 
that 1 have prosecuted the persons that committed the riot ; notwithstanding one of 
them said be was offered to be put in the commission on the peace two or three months 
before, and would now accept on’ t, that he might have an occasion of destrojiug my 
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EeiWERfAS.— Ik is not often that we see much advanced in praise of these 
which, in common with most succulents, arc seldom grown and flowered in that state of 
perfection they are capable of. Echeverias are all more or leas ornamental When in 
flower ; some dwarf and herb-like in their maimer of growth, and others more or less 
shrubby in their habit. They arc all free-growing plants, requiring to be kept in the 
greenhouse, and like most other succulents, to be carefully watered, especially during 
winter : in fact, the soil must never approach a sodden condition, an essential point in 
the culture of most plants, and which is usually sought to be secured, in the case of 
succulents, by a very porous mechanical composition of the soil in which they are 
grown. They must, however, be kept freely supplied with water whilst making their 
growth. What is called sandy loam, or, in place of this, any pure loam, made rather 
porous by the addition of clean sharp sand, should form the staple of the compost used 
for them ; three part9 of this porous loam, mixed with one part of pounded bricks, or 
of charcoal broken up quite small, will grow them well ; and as they gain size, they 
require moderate-sized pots, which must be thoroughly drained with potsherds or char- 
coal. While growing, the plants may be kept in a light airy pari of the greenhouse 5 
and when the growth is completed, they should be set in a dry sunny place, and be 
sparingly watered, which will serve to thoroughly ripen them, and secure their flower- 
ing. As conducive to this ripening process, a gravel walk on the sunny or south side 
of a wall or glass-house, is no bad substitute for the exposed rocks of their native 
home. Echeverias are readily propagated by the leaves, especially those produced 
along the flower-stem ; these, if suffered to fall on the surface of the soil, will soon 
become converted into young plants ; and so strong is this tendency, that in some of 
the species, these cuuline leaves form standing plants if they accidentally fall on the 
shelves or floor of the house, and are suffered to remain undisturbed. When they 
arc planted, their low'er ends should be very sliirhtly inserted into a pot of very sandy 
loam, which must be watered only sufficient to keep the surface slightly damp. Some- 
times, indeed, this process is not necessary ; and, in any ease, leaves laid on the surface 
of the soil, will form plants, if they are but prevented from becoming parched up, and 
kept in a shady place until their roots have established themsehes in the earth. 

Oxalis Deppei. — This plant produces fleshy roots, for the sake of which it is 
sometimes cultivated. The roots, which are thick fleshy tapering bodies, are of very 
delicate flavour, and are exceedingly wholesome, forming a good substitute for Sea-kale 
or Asparagus, from November to January. This Oxalis requires a warm sheltered 
situation, and a rich deep loamy soil. The bulbs w r hich are produced in clusters around 
the thick end of the fleshy roots, may be planted some time in March, in rows a foot 
apart, and about the same distance apart in the rows ; they should be put in three 
inches deep. During summer, they only require occasional hoeing, and watering when 
the weather is very dry. The fleshy portion, which is eaten, is not formed until late in 
the autumn, consequently by the month of October the surface of the ground should be 
covered over with lifter, as a protection from early frosts, and so that the roots may 
grow on without disturbance. By the end of November some of the roots would be 
ready for use, and may be taken up j but the majority should be left in the ground os 
long as possible, so that frosts and rain are kept from them, which may be done by 
means of any spare lights or shutters. Before the weather gets very severe they must 
be taken up and stored amongst dry sand, in a cool dry place, beyond reach of frost. 
A supply of the bulbs— the scaly bodies clustered about the base of the stems at the 
top of the fleshy roots — must be retained for the next year’s planting. The young 
leaves and flowers are sometimes used in soups and salads, as are those of the Oxotlis 
crenata, but for these purposes they are not of much importance. — B. W. 

Properties op the Camellia.— -The Camellia j a ponica is, perhaps, one of the 
most beautiful of flowering evergreeu shrubs, a favourite with everybody, interesting in 
all its stages of growth and bloom, and, beyond description, magnificent, when well 
grown and flowered. The most awkward and imperfect of the varieties and species is 
noble in some stage— for instance, when the buds are opening, and before they are 
forward enough to disclose their imperfections 3 but we are every year enriching 
the family with new varieties, which of late years have become favourites or otherwise, 
in proportion as they advance towards the desired model. The standard we desire to see 
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attained, comprises the following important features : — First, the flower should be 
perfectly round in its outline, and form half a globe on the face. Second , the petals 
should be smooth on the edges, free from the slightest indenture or serrature, and thick 
as well as firm in texture. Third , they should imbricate, that is, the centre of one 
petal should cover the part where the two under petals lap or cross each other, and this 
should continue to the centre, each row of petals rising sufficient above the other to 
form a globular face. Fourth , as a consequence, there should be perfect symmetry, 
and order, prevailing throughout the flower. Fifth , The plant should be short-jointed, 
so that the growth would be shrubby and compact, the blooms should be at the 
ends of all the shoots fairly beyond the foliage w hich should hide the stems that are 
beneath it, and present a bright surface of dark green. Sixth, although large flowers 
are desirable with large foliage, small blooms would be ns valuable when the leaves are 
small in proportion, therefore no size can be defined as preferable. Seventh, as re- 
gards colour, taste must ha\c its enjoyment ; but, whatever shade it may be, it should 
be dense and decided, from pure white, through all the grades of rose-colour, to deep 
scarlet,%kc preference being given, on this point, to novelty, where other claims are equal. 
Eighth, with respect to variegated flowers, whether blotched or striped, the colours 
should be well defined and positive, with even edges where they meet, and not clouded 
or shaded into one another. Ninth, the plant should be bushy, and the foliage close, 
down to the rim of the pot, no bare stem should be seen, and tbc specimen should be 
all round alike, that is, all sides, should be close and good. — O. O lenity. 

Statice sinuata. — This is a very singular flower — oae that always excites admira- 
tion, by the peculiarity of its flowers. Whilst its corolla is colourless and delicate, its 
calyx is its prominent banner of display, being lilac -coloured, and comparatively large. 
It is also scariose, or dry and chaffy ; consequently its colour continues good iu the her- 
barium. Although this plant is perennial, it is most easily cultivated as a biennial, by 
thosewho do not possess a greenhouse. Young plants may be kept in the cold frame, or 
by the use of some other convenient house protection, but they will not so certainly 
succeed after having flowered. Its seeds, which arc sparingly produced, should be sown 
in spring, in a hot bed ; transplanted singly into pots, and protected during winter. 
These, if turned out, at the end of April, into a border of light rich soil, will amply 
repay the attention which they may have received. 

Philodendron pertuscx.— This plant, although not to be met with in many 
collections, deserves certainly a more extended cultivation, on account of its very fine 
glossy green foliage, which measures from two to three feet in length and breadth, aud 
is very curiously pierced in various parts. There is a very fine specimen at W, W. 
Sounder’s, Esq., near Ileigate, which has had fine flowers on it this season. The spathe 
of the largest flower measured eleven inches by eight ; in form, hood-shaped, the in- 
terior being whitish, but with more of a cream colour on the back. The spadix 
greenish, arising in the centre aud measured nine inches in length by six in cir- 
cumference, supported on a peduncle eight inches in length. The flowers, if I may sot 
term them, remained from three to five weeks in perfection. The pot in which the 
plant grows is placed about three feet from a large tank of water in the orchid-house, 
and this it has almost filled with its roots, which are thrown out all up the stem. Its 
treatment is the some as for the generality of Stove Aroidea.-- J, C, M . 

I pom e a oblongata. — This is a half-hardy or greenhouse species; kept in a stove 
it would not flower, and exposed out of doors in a pot it bloomed very indifferently, 
whilst it has thriven admirably in a cold frame. Mr. Smyth, the gardener at Wick 
Hill, describes the treatment he has given it, as follows : — “ In March I filled *a cold 
pit with a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, iu equul parts, adding a small quantity of 
well decomposed dung. The plant was turned out into this soil, and kept near the 
glass, air being admitted freely during the day in One weather. As soon as it began 
to grow, abundant supplies of water were given. It flowered for the first time in May 
and continued to produce a profusiou of blossoms until September. In the 
hottest days the flowers kept open until late at night, and keen their colour well. 
When in a dormant state, the roots should be kept nearly dry/* 1 am informed that 
he has no doubt it will prove to be quite hardy, that is, of course, if planted in very 
sheltered situations, and where it can be kept dry during winter. — T, K. S. 
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